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Walls surround ER 

by Htun Lin 

If you build it, they will come. That was the memo- 
rable line in the movie about baseball called "Field of 
Dreams.” Now, after more than a decade of the night- 
mare of healthcare restructuring it is clear that our cap- 
italist rulers have been driven by the motto, "If you 
don't build it, they won't come." 

"If you build walls, they can't come" describes many 
seniors who are abandoned altogether by their health 
providers because of the Bush administration's deliber- 
ate under funding of Medicare. In this same vein, if 
huge health chains swallow existing hospitals and clin- 
ics in order to eliminate them, their slogan could be "If 
you destroy it, they can't come." 

GIFT TO HMO'S 

With "Doctor" Frist as Bush's new majority leader in 
the Senate to replace the openly racist Trent Lott, a 
slash and bum program for our healthcare system is 
exactly the aim of the Bush regime for the next several 
years. Frist has had plenty of experience doing exactly 
that. After all, his family owns major investments in the 
HMO industry. Frist is Bush's point man to finally end 
health care as we know it. 

Even as Frist had barely started his reign as majori- 
ty leader, Bush issued the first salvo in his war against 
healthcare with an attack on those least able to fight 
back. The Bush administration had ruled that managed 
care organizations could limit coverage of emergency 
services for poor people on Medicaid. This openly flout- 
ed the Congressional mandate for Me'dicaid, which 
specifically makes normal emergency care open to 

(Continued on page 3) 


test anti-war movement 


by Gerard Emmett 

The anti-war movement 
has come to a significant 
crossroads. Some 83% of 
Americans oppose unilateral 
U.S. military action against 
Iraq, a number which has 
increased in poll after poll. 

That number, as well as the 
large and small demonstra- 
tions around the country, 
have forced President 
George W. Bush to work 
through the United Nations 
arms inspections, against 
his will, and have seemingly 
weakened his support 
among the U.S. and Euro- 
pean rulers. 

Bush is nevertheless push- 
ing forward with his war plans, which are driven by ide- 
ology as much as by pragmatic concerns. In the face of all 
opposition Bush is assembling a massive U.S. military 
machine in the Persian Gulf. He is sending over 200,000 
troops, along with 1,000 tanks, and hundreds of missiles. 
He has sent five U.S. Navy aircraft carriers in anticipa- 
tion of an overwhelming air attack that would presumably 
minimize U.S. troop casualties. 

Bush's ally, Tony Blair of Britain, is also sending over 
30,000 troops— one fourth of the entire British Army. 
The ongoing air strikes carried out by U.S. and British 
forces are already destroying Iraqi command and con- 
trol installations making the war's "beginning" a some- 
what moot point. 

These forces have the potential to wreak tremendous 



San Francisco mass demonstration against Bush's drive to war, Jan. 1 8. For reports 
on protests around the country, see page 1 1 . 

with "bringing democracy" to Iraq. Rather the administra- 
tion sees the overthrow of the hated Iraqi regime as a rel- 
atively easy demonstration of how the use of American mil- 
itary power can remake the world in the image of the bour- 
geoisie. He has so far deeply embarrassed the bourgeoisie. 

The 12,000-page weapons declaration Iraq issued as 
part of the UN weapons inspection regimen listed 24 
major U.S. corporations which gave substantial support 
to Iraq's biological and nuclear weapon and missile- 
building programs. The Bush administration tried to 
keep this aspect of the report secret even from the mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council. In the case of nuclear 
and biological weapons this kind of support was illegal 
since the 1970s. 

The companies named in the report include Hewlett 



ON THE INSIDE 


Packard, DuPont, Honeywell, Rockwell, Tectronics, 
Bechtel, Unisys and Sperry, among others, along with 
the U.S. Departments of Energy, Defense, Commerce, 
and Agriculture. The Los Alamos, Livermore and San- 

(Continued on page 10) 


damage upon the Iraqi people, who have suffered the 
most from Saddam Hussein's brutal rule as well as a 
decade of UN sanctions that have already devastated 
the countiy. 

This massive employment of firepower has nothing to do 


Bush's political racism 

by John Alan 


New from Lexington 


Recently, the Bush administration called upon the 
Supreme Court to replace race-based affirmative action 
in college and university admissions with a "race neu- 
tral" policy which would admit only the top 10% of stu- 
dents regardless of their race or ethnic origin. According 
to President Bush, this "race neutral" admission would 
end the quota system that "unfairly rewards or penal- 
izes prospective students." 

What is ironic about Bush's desire to make affirma- 
tive action "race neutral" is that affirmative action at its 
beginning was considered by many whites a form of 
reverse discrimination, with less qualified Blacks tak- 
ing jobs away from them. Many Republican candidates 
exploited that misleading concept to win elections, 
promising to look into affirmative action abuses. 

There was never any example of widespread abuses 
caused by affirmative action. Nor did affirmative action 
put an end to racism and poverty in this country. 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION FROM BELOW 

Affirmative action was adopted by the Johnson and 
Nixon administrations in response to the urban revolts 
of the 1960s. Those revolts made it clear that political 
freedom was not enough, as long as thousands of 
African Americans were unemployed, lived in perma- 
nent poverty in the slum areas of the great cities and 
were brutalized by police. Thus, Martin Luther King Jr. 
called for a "Bill of Rights for the Disadvantaged." 
Bayard Rustin and A. Philip Randolph proposed a $100 
billion freedom budget to be used over a ten year period 
to create jobs and urban development. 

Those proposals were never realized. However, they 
did recognize the limits of political freedom. This means 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Review: German scholar's view of Dunayevskaya's Luxemburg 


by Annelies Laschitza 

The author wrote this critical philo- 
sophical work mainly with regard to 
the unexplored feminist dimension of 
Rosa Luxemburg. She also puts special 
emphasis on the connection with and 
the conflicts between the women's 
movement, the workers' movement, 
and worldwide immigration. In addi- 
tion, she wants to clarify aspects of 
Marx's late work that have not been 
considered with regard to the role of 
women. 

LEARNING FOR FEMINISTS 

Frigga Haug read the entire book 
[Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution \ 
at one sitting when it appeared in the 
LISA in 1982. In her preface, she 
explains her enthusiasm: 

1. There is the significance of the 
author herself. Raya Dunayevskaya 
(1910-87) was born a Jew in Ukraine, 
emigrated as a child with her family to 
the U.S., where she lived first in the 
Jewish and later in the African-Ameri- 
can ghetto. At age 13 she joined a revo- 
lutionary group. In the following years, 
she became a strong supporter of the American Negro 
Labor Congress. 

Expelled by the Communist Party in 1928 due to 
"deviation," she turned to the Trotskyists. In 1937-38, 
she was Trotsky's Russian-language secretary. In 1939, 
she broke with him at the time of the Hitler-Stalin Pact. 
She is the founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

2. Rosa Luxemburg is very strongly connected to the 
women's movement and the dynamic thought of Marx. 

3. Haug urges feminists to learn— from Luxemburg's 
stance, from her way of analyzing problems, from her 
politics— for their own politics: "To continue Luxem- 
burg's legacy— this is the message of the greater part of 
the book, in which she works out and presents very 
carefully the problematics of masses and leadership, of 
direct democracy, as well as of the relationship between 
rationality and intuition, and between reason and spon- 
taneity." (p. 5). 

4. Also of importance were the author's anti-econo- 
mistic approach to Marx, questions from the women's 
movement, and the ongoing struggles of the Third 
World. 

LUXEMBURG, WOMEN'S LIBERATION, MARX 

The book is divided into three parts: 1. Rosa Luxem- 
burg as a theorist, activist, and internationalist; 2. the 
women's liberation movement as revolutionary force 
and reason; 3. Karl Marx, from a critic of Hegel, to the 
author of Capital, to the theorist of permanent revolu- 
tion. This third part became somewhat independent 
inasmuch as it directs the reader's interest to the devel- 

Roe V. Wade at 30 

New York— Jan. 22 marked the 30th anniversary 
of the legalization of abortion in the U.S. with the 
Supreme Court decision in Roe v. Wade. In celebration, 
and in fear that the Bush Administration's war on 
women will destroy women's reproductive rights, 300 
people of all ages rallied at Judson Memorial Church 
on Jan. 21 for a program titled "Securing Justice for a 
New Generation: Choice— the Religious Imperative." 
The event was sponsored by Planned Parenthood and 
Judson Church. 

That church was the scene of early abortion-rights 
activity in the 1960s and '70s. Speakers at the anniver- 
sary event included several former members of the 
Clergy Consultation Service, a group that had helped 
women obtain - illegal abortions. They and many 
younger Protestant and Jewish clergy are still fighting 
for women's rights today 

Keynote speaker Katha Pollitt emphasized the dan- 
ger that Bush appointees to the Supreme Court may 
reverse Roe. Even if abortion remains legal, she said, it 
may be inaccessible to most women due to increasing 
state restrictions and lack of public funding, as well as 
campaigns of intimidation by the anti-choice Right. 

Already, some states have only one abortion 
provider. She warned of the danger of compla- 
cency about Bush's agenda, and pointed out that 
the Right no longer talks about an anti-abortion 
constitutional amendment; rather, it is succeed- 
ing in paring down women's rights bit by bit, and 
has widespread support for increased restric- 
tions on abortions. 

The audience was urged to get involved in the fight 
for reproductive rights, but there was no discussion 
about the current situation other than that "we" must 
fight "them." I found this pep-rally approach disheart- 
ening. How could this fundamental right be so endan- 
gered again? Can we develop a movement that can 
actually secure women's rights? None of this was 
addressed. 

Perhaps the religious and middle-class presenters 
cannot fathom the depth of change demanded by the 
present reality. In any event, they did not see the need 
to discuss the problems or the theoretical aspects of 
winning women's rights. 

—Anne Jaclard 


opment of Dunayevskaya's own school of thought, 
Marxist-Humanism. 

There is an active group, which is still working 
around Dunayevskaya's archive in Chicago, publishes a 
newspaper, appears at conventions, and maintains con- 
tacts all over the world. Thus, for example, the partici- 
pants in the [1998] 
International Rosa 
Luxemburg Society 
meeting in Chicago 
were guests and 
interlocutors of the 
colleagues of the 
Raya Dunayevskaya 
Memorial Founda- 
tion on Wabash 
Avenue. 

The translation 
into German was 
made from the new 
edition of the book 
published in 1991. It 
appeared, with the 
additions made by 
the author in 1983, 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Over 2,000 foreign maids marched through down- 
town Hong Kong, Dec. 15, protesting a proposed tax on 
their wages, which many use to support families in 
their home countries. Many wearing aprons and bright- 
ly colored hats, the women workers from the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia and Sri Lanka chanted and disrupted 
traffic along the five-mile march. The planned tax 
would take from $50-100 from their approximately $470 
a month wages. 

* * * 

Continued attacks on women's rights globally by the 
Bush administration stalemated the 5th Asia and Pacif- 
ic Population Conference in Bangkok in December, pre- 
venting discussion of issues such as development of 
health services for sexually transmitted diseases and 
HIV/AIDS prevention. U.S. representatives stood alone 
in threatening to withdraw their support for the land- 
mark family-planning agreement reached in Cairo in 
1994, contending that it promoted abortion. 

—Information from 
Women's Human Rights Online Bulletin 
* * * 

The Feminist Peace Network will observe the second 
annual International Women's Day Global Peace Vigil, 
March 8, by joining hands around the world for peace. 
Women in more than 100 cities internationally partici- 
pated last year. Women everywhere are invited to par- 
ticipate with their own events "saying no to the domi- 
nation of violence and yes to peaceful partnership." 


Chicago— l attended two events celebrating the 
Jan. 22, 1973 U.S. Supreme Court decision Roe v. Wade 
which made abortion legal. First was a noon rally at the 
Federal Plaza. We held banners, signs and posters for 
choice. On the ground were placed papers with statis- 
tics and the history of reproductive rights. 

The first speaker, Jennifer Koehler, president 
of the sponsors, the Chicago Chapter of the 
National Organization for Women, said, "There is 
a crisis for our right to choose." Congresswoman 
Jan Schakowsky said, "Bush is a liar. When he 
campaigned for president he said the overthrow 
of Roe v. Wade was not the aim of his campaign. 
He said he wanted to present a compassionate 
conservatism. Where is his compassion?" 

- State Representative Sara Feigenholtz stated, "As 
commander- in- chief Bush has made women in the mil- 
itary second-class citizens by denying their right to 
abortions even when using their own money. With his 
call to war in Iraq he is asking these brave women to 
not only risk their lives but to also give up their consti- 
tutional right to choose." 

The last speaker from Refuse & Resist! called for 
mass demonstrations on March 10, the anniversary of 
the murder of abortion provider Dr. David Gunn. 

The second event was the Planned 
Parenthood/Chicago Area (PPCA) awards celebration. 
It was moving listening to June Rosner, widow of Dr. 
Marvin Rosner, who provided abortion services in 1971, 
a day after a federal court struck down the Illinois ban 
on first trimester abortion prior to Roe. He believed 
safe, legal abortions were a health issue. PPCA named 
its Lifetime Achievement Award in his honor. 

The highlight was the Richard J. Phelan Profile in 
Courage Award given to its namesake. Phelan recalled 
how he restored abortions at Cook County Hospital 
under threats of death and excommunication. Anti- 
Semitism or the denial of health services to the poor 
must be confronted, he said. "When I was elected as 
Cook County Board President in 1990 I was committed 
to bringing back the rights George Dunne had decided 
on his own to eliminate. There must be a level playing 
field between the poor and uninsured and the affluent 
and insured." 

—Sue S. 


as a "challenge to the post-Marx Marxists." Unfortu- 
nately the preface by Adrienne Rich, an active figure in 
the new women's movement, was not included in the 
present publication. 

"How would it feel to be free and truly human?" (p. 7) 
It is this question, asked by Adrienne Rich, Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, and Rosa Luxemburg,, that makes the book 
worth reading even decades after its appearance. 

As far as the biographical aspects and the history of 
Social Democracy are concerned, it is based on the liter- 
ature of the 1950s and 1960s (Peter Nettl and Carl E. 
Schorske). In her preface, Frigga Haug makes the some- 
what misleading remark that Rosa Luxemburg was cov- 
ered under a cloak of silence in Germany in 1982. 

(Translated by Heinz D. Osterle) 

This review was published in the journal Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung [Contributions to the 
History of the Workers' Movement J, Vol. 42:3 (2000). A 
noted Luxemburg scholar, Laschitza was an editor of 
Luxemburg's collected writings and letters in the former 
East Germany. In 1996, her book Im Lebensrausch, trotz 
alledem Rosa Luxemburg: Eine Biographie [In the 
Ecstasy of Life, Rosa Luxemburg Despite Everything: A 
Biography] appeared. An English translation of Frigga 
Haug's preface was published in News & Letters, 
December 1998. 

Hands off Title IX! 

The latest civil rights law to face attack by the Bush 
administration is Title IX, passed by Congress in 1972. 
Most people think it relates only to sports. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It reads: "No person in 
the UrS. shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, or denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any educational program or activ- 
ity receiving federal aid." 

By 1994 women received 38% of medical degrees, 
compared with 9% in 1972; earned 43% of law degrees, 
up from 7% in 1972; and 44% of all doctoral degrees to 
U.S. citizens went to women, up from 25% in 1977. 

EQUALITY FOR WOMEN 

The most controversial area of Title IX has been 
ensuring that women have equality in sports— get ath- 
letic scholarships, equipment, coaching and facilities. 
Since Title IX's passage, the number of female athletes 
has increased from 31,852 to 150,916. Revealing what 
girls can do when given the chance, high school women 
athletes have risen from 300,000 to 2.78 million today 

Now, in an administration that opposes affirmative 
action. President Bush in June 2002 created a 15-mem- 
ber Commission on Opportunities in Athletics to "study" 
Title IX. The Commission plans to present its recom- 
mendations in February. 

Women's fears of this commission are well-founded. 
Many witnesses and most of the commission discussion 
have focused on the law's effect on male athletes, not on 
the significant problems still remaining for women. 
Christine Grant, former women's athletic director at the 
University of Iowa, expressed the frustration of many 
women activists: "Thirty years (after Title IX), despite 
the fact that men commandeer the majority of partici- 
pation slots and financial resources, the commission 
seems to be focusing on the complaints of male coaches 
and male student athletes and also on the subtle ques- 
tioning on how to help institutions continue their dis- 
criminatory practices in sport." 

Some of the most vocal opponents of Title IX are in 
less well-funded sports like wrestling. J. Robinson, 
men's wrestling coach at the University of Minnesota- 
Twin Cities, says to all who will listen that "feminist 
radicals" are calling for the number of male and female 
athletes to be closely proportional to the number of men 
and women in the student body— as if this is a bad 
thing! He whines that women's sports is an artificially 
created market that would collapse without financial 
support. At the same time, he blames Title IX for taking 
money from his sport to give to women's sports, thereby 
threatening its existence. All these arguments have 
been disproved numerous times. 

BACK TO THE DARK AGES 

The contention that women must prove interest in a 
sport before it will exist for them is dangerous and 
absurd. Donna Lopiano, Hall of Fame softball player, 
said, "That would take us back to the dark ages. It's like 
saying we should survey how interested women are in 
math— then limit their opportunities according to the 
survey." Mein have never had to prove such an interest, 
sports opportunities have always been offered to them. 

As Olympic medal winner Donna De Verona asserted: 
"There has always been a move to undermine Title IX. 
We've always heard 'women aren't interested' and those 
voices are growing in the current climate." 

If Bush is allowed to impose a burden of interest for 
women in sports, it will set a dangerous precedent. Will 
women have to prove we want equal pay; will we have 
to prove interest in computer science or be accused of 
taking away scarce resources from men; will Blacks 
have to prove they want equal housing, and education? 

We demand that the Commission disregard such sex- 
ist voices ahd consider the view of Myles Brand, the 
newly-inaugurated president of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association: "We should move forward in fully 
implementing Title IX in a timely and aggressive man- 
ner, despite the discomfort of some individuals and 
institutions." There is no turning back! 

—Mary Jo Grey 



Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Frauen- 
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tion from the Eng- 
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ment Verlag, 
1998.215 pp. 
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Boycott Fred's to gain union contract community tees off 


Memphis, Term.— On the weekend of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.'s birthday, Fred's workers and support- 
ers held a rally and prayer vigil. When it comes to unfair 
treatment, the Fred's workers are pretty much like the 
sanitation workers at the time Dr. King got deeply 
involved— fighting for their rights. He would want us to 
keep his dream alive. We can't just sit down and take 
what he fought and died to stop. 

As usual, Mike Hayes, the head of Fred's Warehouse, 
is bragging about the billion dollar sales he's reached. 
But instead of offering us raises or bonuses, or even bar- 
gaining in good faith with us after we voted to unionize 
last year, he spent money on sub sandwiches and cook- 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

everyone. 

The administration had to rescind this ruling after 
massive pressure-from Senators who had written the 
original bill, and from their constituents. Bush also does 
not want anything to distract from his effort to make 
even more drastic cutbacks to medicare in coming 
weeks. 

States are facing the worst fiscal crisis in more than 
50 years, in part because of federal cutbacks, and are 
desperately looking for ways to reduce health costs by 
cutting benefits or restricting eligibility. These dracon- 
ian measures are happening on top of cutbacks that 
have already occurred in the private sector. 

DIGITAL MAZE 

For example, in the shop where I work, there are 
already many types of barriers erected in order to dis- 
courage the patient from accessing our services. 
Patients who telephone the “call center” enter a maze— 
the electronic voice-mail system— and are put on hold 
interminably. When the patient finally reaches a person 
at the other end of the line, she is speaking not to a 
nurse, but to a clerical employee who is answering ques- 
tions based on a script in‘a manual, like a recipe book. 

The call center clerk is also looking at a computer 
screen with the patient's profile, containing not just 
medical information, but how much co-payment the 
patient owes or whether the patient is a "drug seeker.” 
Many patients get frustrated trying to obtain an 
appointment and may end up in an emergency room. 

The very first person the patient encounters there is 
not a nurse or a clerk, but a security guard, who tells 
you where to stand in line. The guard has the authority 
to throw you out if you misbehave. Emergency waiting 
rooms have been deliberately downsized, to make wait- 
ing hours for your turn as unpleasant as possible in a 
crowded room. ■ 

While right-wing officials bemoan health care cost 
overruns due to "inappropriate 11 emergency room use, 
the emergency room has become the health care of last 
resort for a huge army of uninsured. In the hospital 
where I work, even though nurses are trained to triage 
to sort out the less urgent cases, patients with severe 
emergencies will still have to wait intolerably long 
hours (up to 24 hours as sanctioned by the state) in the 
emergency room, because the system has spent the last 
15 years dismantling hospital wards and closing down 
and reducing the number of available hospital beds. 

COST SHIFTING 

Even those structural barriers set up ten years ago 
are not enough for private industry. Now they have 
resorted to many forms of cost shifting. This strategy 
has gained favor with corporate employers like GE, 
whose unionized workers went on strike for two days 
over the increasing burden of co-payments on their 
insurance premiums. Part of my job is to collect co-pay- 
ments, especially from Medicare patients who are now 
charged $500 for each admission. 

One day, I was about to register an elderly man with 
a possible stroke into a hospital bed. When I brought up 
the $500 co-payment, the wife became visibly upset. 
She said there was no way they could pay that amount, 
since they were on a fixed income. She then said, "I'll 
just take him home and take care of him myself." 

The nurse called the doctor to inform him of the 
patient's inability to pay. She requested that he consid- 
er downgrading the patient to a "short stay" status, 
which doesn't have the same co-payment. The Short 
Stay Unit itself was an accounting gimmick originally 
created in order to free hospitals from long-term bud- 
getary bed count allocations. 

INABILITY TO PAY 

The purpose of co-payments is to get patients to dis- 
cipline themselves according to capital's dictates. In 
other words, people will weed themselves out of health 
care services based on their inability to pay. Our Mar- 
keting Director said cost shifting was going to be the 
wave of the future. "If you think our co-payments are 
high right now," she continued, "wait till next year." 

However, workers are not going to take this kind of 
treatment this year or next as demonstrated by recent 
strikes. Workers’ past battles on the picket line made 
the modern health care system a reality. It is time to 
fight to build a health care system for everyone, and 
they will come. 


iesi The office workers got treated all week to prizes to 
show how much they appreciated them. The warehouse 
workers only got the sandwiches. 

Hayes said he won't give in to us. We are determined 
that we'll fight until the end. He's making it look like 
it's the labor board and the union that are prolonging 
the conflict, but he's not telling people that it's up to him 
to call off the dogs. He's trying to look like he's treating 
us so well. But all the time he treats us like crap, but we 
are the ones making him the money. 

NEED HEAT 

If we can just get to people and let them know to stop 
spending money at Fred's, it will help us a lot. We're not 
saying for a lifetime, but until he starts treating us like 
people. If we can get more of the warehouse workers to 
join us, it will help too; but most are afraid of losing 
their jobs, and they won't stand up for themselves. 

We don't have sufficient heat. It's not much warmer* 
than outside. In the warehouse, we're dressed in coats, 
scarves, hats and gloves, and we're still shivering. We 
are so bundled up we can't move comfortably. With the 
money he's boasting about and paying for sub sand- 
wiches, he could have gotten the heaters fixed. The roof 
still leaks too. 

The warehouse management has started correcting a 
lot of OSHA violations but after the inspection it's back 
to normal. They only look good for OSHA when they 
come to inspect. They came once last year. We hope it's 
a surprise visit, but most of the time they let them know 
in advance. 

GATHERING SUPPORT 

From our churches and the public, we are getting a 
good response to the Fred's boycott. A lot of people don't 
understand because they have never been in a union 
and don't know what the unions are about. We're get- 
ting a good response from people that understand. Some 
of them jump in 100% and help us out and they don't 
even work with us. 

One of the attorneys that Hayes hired made a remark 
that as big as the company is, we can't hurt it. We want 
the people to know that we can. Goliath was a big guy, 
a giant. David was just a little guy with a stone. David 
brought Goliath down. I feel like we can bring him to his 
knees. We need the understanding of people to help us. 

—Black woman warehouse worker 

NYC transit workers 
rally ready to strike 



A rally by transit workers, with their giant rat, was 
soon rollowed by winning new contract from the ver- 
min in City Hall. 

New York— Tens of thousands of transit workers 
and other municipal workers held a militant rally last 
Dec. 16, the day after the contract of the Transit Work- 
ers Union expired. The power of labor was felt by every- 
one that day when the bus and subway workers almost 
went out on strike. 

Transit workers had to threaten a strike just to get a 
little respect in their contract— less harsh enforcement 
of disciplinary rules and improved safety. Transit 
Authority cheating on safety rules had killed two work- 
ers on the tracks the week before the contract deadline. 
Another conductor was killed in January. 

—New York labor supporter 


Adrienne Rich has this to say 
about the The Power of Negativity: 

"It should be accessible to a range of people-students, 
or people recently stimulated to think about the nature 
of capitalism and the requirements of a different society, 
as well as longtime socialists who need the 'placing' 
of Raya's thought as it's provided here. " 


To order... 


I The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the 
Dialectic in Hegel and Marx: by Raya Dunayevskaya J 


.see page 7 


against CTA cutbacks 

Chicago— The Chicago Transit Authority is catch- 
ing heat from several Chicago activist groups such as 
the Tri-Taylor group, Citizens Taking Action, and Citi- 
zens Against Terrible Transit Service. The Near 
West /South Gazette newspaper featured John Vespo of 
the Tri-Taylor group who became active around CTA 
issues when the mid-day bus that runs to the east side 
of Taylor street was cut. 

Bill of Citizens Taking Action said the CTA had way 
too much money and was spending it foolishly. He said 
that CTA should be audited for the savings from service 
cuts in the past 10 years. Cuts are in the off-peak hours, 
in which case they are not really saving that much. 

Reduced fares, reliable service, courteous dri- 
vers, and restored transit to service areas that 
were cut during the CTA’s 1997 purge were also 
concerns. The Citizens Taking Action group has 
been around for 10 years and is responsible for 
CTA's decision to keep the monthly pass, accord- 
ing to Kevin Peterson of Citizens Against Terrible 
Transit Services. 

Peterson said that CTA lifts for those in wheelchairs 
hardly work, so handicapped riders cannot ride the bus. 
Many stations do not have elevators for those in wheel- 
chairs. Peterson said the PACE suburban bus services 
are set up to fail.. He used the example of a last bus that 
runs in the suburbs at 4:25 p.m. He said that one would 
have to leave from Chicago at about 1:00 p.m. to catch 
that bus. So many people could not meet that time 
schedule, it would appear that many people do not need 
the last bus and services would be further cut. 

Bill said, “Neighborhoods need CTA, not just 
downtown.” He said that CTA receives a 1% sales 
tax from shoppers in expanded service areas and 
should do more for those who go outside their 
communities to shop. 

"The goal of Citizens Taking Action is to encourage 
people to use public transportation," Charles Paidock 
said. Pissing them off isn’t the goal of the organization. 
Paidock can be reached by e-mail at cpaidock@hot- 
mail.com or the website at www.CTAriders.org for fur- 
ther information. 

—Samantha "Akili" Mattox 

London welfare 
workers threatened 

London— The Public and Commercial Services 
Union in Britain is mobilizing to defend a member and 
activist being harassed by management at a London 
welfare office. Chris Ford, Central and West London 
Branch Secretary, is facing discharge from supervisors 
strictly because of his union work. 

Tactics involved in the campaign against Ford and 
other union activists include the surveillance of e-mails 
sent between union members. The union released a let- 
ter to its members saying that management was "not 
prepared to give 'a guarantee' that e-mails of a legiti- 
mate nature between union members and their reps 
would be kept confidential from management." 

Chris has the support of his fellow workers, 850 of 
whom undertook a two-day strike in November of last 
year to protest attacks on their union. Work in his 
defense is ongoing. 

-Union supporter 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


From Philosophy and Revolution 

Dialectics and the Btack dimension 


Editor’s Note 

We offer readers a preview of the new 2003 edition of Raya Dunayevskaya's work, 
Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, first pub- 
lished in 1973. 

These excerpts — from Chapter 9, “New Passions and New Forces" — reflect the 
book’s grounding in dialectics and the revolutionary Black dimension, selected also 
to celebrate February's Black History Month 2003. 

This spring News and Letters Committees will host a series of meetings on both 
Philosophy and Revolution and The Power of Negativity. 


Black was the color that helped make 
the 1960s so exciting a decade. We 
became witness simultaneously to the 
African Revolutions and the Black Revo- 
lution in America. By their self-activity, 
self-organization, self-development, the 
Black youth struck out against white 
supremacy in the quiescent South, and 
with unparalleled courage took every- 
thing that was dished out to them — fi 
beatings, bombings, and prisons to cat 
tie prods, shootings, and eyen death— 
and still, unarmed, continued fighting 
back. They initiated a new! epoch of 
youth revolt, white as wellfas Black, 
throughout the land. There w: 
not a single method of struggl 
from Sit-ins, teach-in 
dwellings, wade-ins, to Freedoi 
Rides, Freedom Marches, F 
dom Schools, and confrontati 
the Establishment, Bull Conn 
dogs and whips in Alabama, 
smartly uniformed soldiers on th| steps 
of the Pentagon in Washington, D C. that 
did not have its origin in the Blackfnove- 
ment. Moreover, this was so not qhly as 
strategy and tactic but also as und< 
philosophy and perspectives fof the 
future. 

By February 1965, when the govj 
ment's rain of bombs on Hanoi prodO 
the anti-Vietnam War movement 
the students who had gone South 
then returned to Berkeley to confront I 
multiversity talked a very different Is 
guage than when they had left. As Me 
Savio, a leader of the Free Speech Mov| 
ment, put it: 

America may be the most poverty- 
stricken country in the world. Not 
materially. But intellectually it is bank- 
rupt. And morally it's poverty-strick- 
en. But in such a way that it's not 
clear to you that you're poor. It's very 
hard to know you're poor if you're 
eating well 

Students are excited about politi- 
cal ideas. They're not yet inured to 
the apolitical society they're going to 
enter. But being interested in ideas 
means you have no use in American 
society . . . unless they are ideas 
which are useful to the military-indus- 
trial complex 

Factories are run in authoritarian 
fashion — nonunion factories any- 
way— and that's the nearest parallel 
to the university. . . . 

In contrast, Savio kept driving home 
about his fellow students the point that 
“they are people who have not learned to 
compromise." 

The fact that the first important schism 
in the movement itself arose at the very 
moment when it did become a mass 
anti-Vietnam War movement was not due 
to any differences over the slogan, which 
indeed a Black spoke first, "Hell, no, we 
won't go." There was alienation from the 
white students who all too quickly 
migrated back North without so much as 
a "by your leave" to the civil rights move- 
ment. To the Blacks it was a manifesta- 
tion of just how all-pervasive racism was 
in the racist U.S.A., not excluding its 
white revolutionaries who considered 
themselves, and not the Black masses, 
as “the vanguard." Blacks and whites 
moved separate ways and, once again, 
the objectivity of their struggle for free- 
dom was inseparable from a self-devel- 
oping subjectivity. 

Black consciousness, Afro-American 


roots, awareness of themselves as a peo- 
ple, a nation, a race: "Black is beautiful." 
Black is revolutionary. Many a youth 
was memorizing Malcolm X's records. 
That they identified with him most after 
he broke with Elijah Muhammad's Black 
Muslims, when he was moving toward a 
new revolutionary univer 
accident whate a^^Hf iWi. when Stokely 
ael (on that famous march 
through the South, alongside Reverend 
King and James Meredith) first raised the 
slogan "Black Power," he sig- 
naled more 


leadership of the Move- 5 
ment It was also the begin- ! 
rung of the division between 
ranks and all leaders, himself j 
included. It is true he electrified 
the crowd, when he first) 
expounded on the slogan..: 

But as the slogan caught on, 

Stokely himself was off else-1 
where. Neither he nor any other 
Black leader was around when the \ 

1967 explosion burst on the U.S. 
stage. Neither he nor any other 
Black militant leader was listening 1 
to the voices that came from below, 
least of all from Black workers. 

*** 

We may not be on the threshold of 1 
revolution, but the fact that the idea 
revolution simply refuses to be silent) 
even when we are not in a prerevolu- ' 
tionary situation speaks volumes about i 
the philosophical-political maturity of 
our age. We may not have a Hegel or a* 

> Marx or a Lenin, but we do have what no 
|other age has had in such depth— the 
novement from praxis whose quest for 
universality does not stop with practice 
hungers for a uniting of theory to 
ractice. It is this — and therein lies the 
jiiqueness of the dialectic— which 
sists any retrogressionism within the 
Irolution. Retrogressionism seeks to 
ticularize tasks, to "fix" the universal, 
nfine the tasks of the masses to 
"milking" the revolution and not bother- 
Itheir heads about “self-develop- 



|at the jjoy^nenfWrn practice has 
revemSBflSver these last two decades of 
revolt and striving to establish new soci- 
eties — whether via the African revolutions 
against Western imperialism and private 
capitalism, or through East European 
struggles for freedom from state-capital- 
ism calling itself Communism, or within 
each land, be it the bastion of world 
imperialism, the U.S., or one as different 
as China — was that the masses wish not 
only to overthrow exploitative societies, 
but they will no longer accept cultural 
substitutes for uprooting the old and new 
managers over their conditions of. labor 
and life. Anything short of a total reorga- 
nization of life, totally new human rela- 
tions, was now retrogressionist. That is 
what was new in these revolutions as 
against the revolutions following the First 
World War, when it seemed sufficient to 
overthrow the old and not worry about 
what came after the revolution succeed- 
ed. If any such illusions were still left 
when World War II ended and the 


Afro-Asian-Middle Eastern-Latin Ameri- 
can Revolutions created a Third World, 
the 1 950s ended them. The new frontiers 
opened with the end of illusions, with the 
start of revolutions within the successful 
revolutions, with the permanence of 
self-development so that there should 
end, once and for all, the difference 
between the Individual and the Universal. 
Philosophic-political maturity marks the 
uniqueness of our age. The need for 
"second negativity," that is, a second 
revolution, has become concrete. 

Take Africa again. It faced the reality 
that political independence does not 
mean economic dependence has ended, 
but, on the contrary, the ugly head of 
neo-imperi alism-ihe ia^WSt^poears. Yet 
pi were the divisions 
that arose between the leaders and the 
led once national independence was 
achieved. At me same time new divisions 
also arose between Arab leadership and 
s the luneducated | masses.” 
Whether we look atiZanzibar, 
which aid succeed in overthrow- 
ing its* Arab rulers, or to the 
southan Sudan, whic^had not, 
smained the same: 4 second 

hina.lwhich certain! 
''Cultural Revolution" never 
to stop espousinc* the slogan "It 
to revolt." Why, than, did it turn to 
tural" rather than an actual, a pro! 
a social revolution?. Hegel and Mai 
shed greater illumination on that 
cultural escapism titan can the co 
porary “China specialists," who b 
every revolutionary-sbunding sloga 
was no "pre-Marxianl Marx who insii 
iithat Hegel's philosophic abstracts 
were in fact the historic movement 
ankind through varicLs stages of fr 
dom, that the stages Of consciousne 
in the Phenomenologywere in fact a c| 
tique of “whole spheref like religion, th 


istate, bourgeois soc! 
s Hegel himself saw th 
I was "the absolute and! 
s sion of reality and 
? estrangement, one inti 
L each is the opposite 
) Hegel moved from " 
ence," i.e., the unity 
coi 


and so forth.) 
"pure culturel 
niversal invert 
hought, their 
the other . 
itself." Where 
Iture" to "sci- 
history and 
prehension, 
ought can 
ought; but 
<nly actions 
in motion, 
id thereby 
dom and 


jits philosophic 
Marx stressed 1 
^ transcend only other 
to reconstruct society itself, 
of men and women, massed 
will do the "transcending," 

“realize" philosophy, make 
whole men and women a realit! 

The genius of Hegel, his relevance for 
today, is that he summed up "the expe- 
riences of conscious- 

1'avaOun . 

pWj so comprehensive 

so profound a maiipecev®* 1 stflfeng 
a stret ch..,o fc ; reah < f ;? 1^ s velopment — from 
reek city-states to the French Rev- 
olution — that the tendencies in the sum- 
mation of the past give us a glimpse of 
the future, especially when materialisti- 
cally understood in a Marxist-Humanist, 
not vulgar economist, manner. 

What we have shown throughout is 
this: There is a dialectic of thought from 
consciousness through culture to philos- 
ophy. There is a dialectic of history from 
slavery through serfdom to free wage 
labor. There is a dialectic of the class 
struggle in general and under capitalism 
in particular— and as it develops through 
certain specific stages from competition 
through monopoly to state, in each case 
it calls forth new forms of revolt and new 
aspects of the philosophy of revolution. 

Only a Marx could work out the latter. 
What Hegel had shown were the dangers 
inherent in the French Revolution which! 
did not end in the millennium. The dialec- 
tic disclosed that the counter-revolution 
is within the revolution. It is the greatest 
challenge man has ever had to face. We 
are living that challenge today. 
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Revolution 
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Lukacs and Korsch had pro- 
posed a similar, Hegelian reading. 
Yet a notable difference separates 
Dunayevskaya from these earlier 
positions. Their interpretation had 
limited the revolutionary impact of 
Hegel's thought to the socio-politi- 
cal order. Dunayevskaya aims at a 
total liberation of the human person 
.... She assumes within her theory 
of class struggle issues as diverse 
as feminism [and] Black liberation... 

— Louis Dupre 
Yale University 

Dunayevskaya . . . has discov- 
ered a concept of freedom in Hegel 
that engages us to see freedom as a 
self-determination that is a- free 
release rather than a movement of 
becoming other. . . . Should femi- 
nists bother with Hegel? Dunayev- 
skaya's voice returns us to an affir- 
mative response. While Hegel used 
his own analysis to affirm the subor- 
dination of women, there is still 
much in his analysis of the pathway 
to freedom, especially in the Logic, 
that is not exclusively male but 
which helps us to reflect on a truly 
human freedom. 

—Patricia Altenbernd Johnson 
University of Dayton 
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Rethinking the idea of revolution 



by Peter Hudis 


Of the many issues facing the effort to rethink the 
idea of revolution today, few are more vexing than that 
of state power. Does social revolution center on the polit- 
ical seizure of state power? If it doesn't, what must be 
done instead? Can a revolution transform human rela- 
tions so fundamentally that we will not again be con- 
fronted with a statist bureaucracy after the overthrow 
of the old? 

For many years even the greatest 
revolutionaries tended to focus first 
and foremost on the political seizure of 
state power, leaving until later the 
question of how to fundamentally 
transform social relations. That 
approach defined the attitude of the 
generation that made the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. As Lenin noted 
after 1917, making the revolution was 
relatively easy; figuring out how to 
reorganize conditions of life and labor 
after the seizure of power proved far 
more difficult. 

When the Russian revolution 
became transformed into a totalitarian 
dictatorship under Stalin in the 1930s, 
a different concept of the road to a new 
society began to emerge. It showed itself in the Spanish 
Revolution of 1936, where workers and peasants occu- 
pied the factories and farms as the prelude to the polit- 
ical transformation of society. Instead of first seizing 
state power and then figuring out how to change living 
conditions, the Spanish masses sought to transform pro- 
duction relations in the very course of their struggle. 
The new questions posed by this proved of key impor- 
tance in leading to the birth of Marxist-Humanism.* 

Nonetheless, the Spanish masses' disclosure of a new 
dialectic of liberation that combined economics and pol- 
itics did not become the point of departure for revolu- 
tions that followed. Thanks in part to the acts of the 
Stalinists, the Spanish Revolution was defeated by fas- 
cism in 1939. Then in the post- World War II era Stalin- 
ism and Social-Democracy dominated left politics world- 
wide. The tendency to seize political power and impose 
State Property and the State Plan, while leaving aside 
the radical transformation of human relations, predom- 
inated on the part of both reformists and revolutionists. 

Yet things have begun to change since 1989. The col- 
lapse of the state-capitalist regimes which called them- 
selves Communist in East Europe and Russia, and the 
impasse experienced by post-revolutionary regimes in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa, have led many to ques- 
tion the approach of focusing on seizing state power 
without specifying how to transform human relations. It 
is as if the questions posed by the Spanish Revolution of 
1936 are returning to the forefront of discussion. 

SHOULD WE SEIZE POWER? 

John Holloway's book Change the World Without Tak- 
ing Power is a welcome contribution to this discussion. 
He argues against the notion that "first we win power 
and then we shall create a new society." The state, he 
notes, is not an instrument that exists outside of capi- 
talism; capitalist relations are instead thoroughly 
embedded in the modem state. A focus on seizing state 
power inevitably leads radicals to reproduce the basic 
hierarchies of capitalism— of leaders versus led, of 
power-over versus power-to-do. 

Capital, he says, is not just something that exists out- 
side us; it is based on the separation between doing and 
done, between subject and object. When radicals focus 
on seizing control of the state they soon find themselves 
upholding the very relations of capital they had earlier 
sworn to oppose: "Once the logic of power is adopted, the 
struggle against power is already lost" (p. 17). 

Holloway instead calls for creating relations of "anti- 
power"— that is, dissolving relations of power-over-oth- 
ers in our everyday struggles: "This project is far more 
radical than any notion of revolution based on the con- 
quest of power and at the same time far more realistic.” 
His model is the Zapatistas of Chiapas, Mexico, who 
eschewed any notion of trying to seize state power after 
their revolt of 1994. 

The Zapatistas' focus on developing new forms of 
resistance has surely made a valuable contribution to 
reconceptualizing the idea of revolution. At the same 
time, the power of the Mexican state in isolating and 
repressing the Zapatistas shows that the problem of 
state power can in no way be bypassed. The state still 
needs to be confronted, challenged, and ultimately 
smashed. Yet since the state is the expression of capi- 
tal, it will not vanish overnight; it will persist in some 
form until we have created a new society of freely asso- 
ciated labor on a world scale. This raises the thorny 
question of how we can contest the power of the state 
without falling prey to its logic of domination. 

Holloway does not really tackle this question. In cri- 
tiquing the idea of taking state power, he says little 
about how to deal with the persistence of the state 
before and after a social revolution. 

A DIALECTIC OF NEGATIVITY? 

So what can we do? To Holloway, "flies caught in a 
web of social relations beyond our control, we can only 
try to free ourselves by hacking at the strands that 
imprison us." That means, he says, focusing on nega- 
tion, on "a rejection of a world we feel to be wrong." "The 
aim of this book," he writes, "is to strengthen negativi- 


ty... to negate in whatever way we can the negativeness 
of our existence" (pp. 5, 8). 

Holloway tries to ground his stress on negativity in 
dialectical philosophy. Unlike other autonomist Marx- 
ists like Antonio Negri, he does not reject dialectics. 
However, he does not really discuss Hegel's dialectic or 
what Marx drew from it. He instead bases himSelf on 
the "negative dialectics" of Theodor Adorno. 

Contrary to some latter-day epigones who dismiss 
Adorno because of his distance from the practical strug- 
gles of his day, Marxist-Humanists have considered 
Adorno's Negative 
Dialectics one of the 
most important 
books ever written 
on dialectics. 2 Hol- 
loway's ability to 
appropriate Adorno 
for key issues facing 
activists shows that 
Adorno's ideas are in 
no way destined to 
remain in the ivory 
tower. 

Nevertheless, 
there is a fundamen- 
tal difference 

between Adorno's 
negative dialectics 
and the Hegelian- 
Marxian dialectic of 
negativity. Adorno 
sought to eliminate 
the "affirmative" 

character of the 
dialectic— the notion that the positive emerges from 
"the negation of the negation." For Hegel, as for Marx, 
the transcendence of alienation arises not just from 
negating what exists, but from the "negation of the 
negation"— the projection not just of what you're 
against but what you're for. Adorno saw his aim as "to 
free dialectics from such affirmative traits." To Adorno, 
"negative dialectics" means a ceaseless process of nega- 
tion without any assurance of a positive outcome aris- 
ing from it. 

As Adorno sought to "free” negativity from the posi- 
tive in the realm of philosophy, Holloway seeks to do so 
in politics. He uses Adorno to oppose the way "what was 
initially negative (the rejection of capitalism) is con- 
verted into something positive (institution-building, 
power building)" (p. 15). 

Does Holloway's reliance on Adorno's negative dialec- 
tics aid or impair his effort to project a concept of liber- 
ation that takes us beyond the limits of past failed rev- 
olutions? Ib answer this we must turn to his discussion 
of commodity fetishism, the theoretical core of his book. 

BEYOND COMMODITY FETISHISM 

Holloway shows that Marx's critique of commodity 
fetishism pinpoints the central problem of capitalism. 
The problem is not just that we are dominated by a 
power outside us, the state or the capitalist class, but 
that our human relations take on the form of relations 
between things. Fetishism "refers to the breaking of the 
social flow of doing, the turning of doing against itself' 
(p. 45). Unless we confront and uproot this, Holloway 
insists, we will never be free. 

Yet this raises a difficult issue. Marx says in Capital 
that human relations in capitalism appear to take on 
the form of relations between things because "that is 
what they really are." Commodity fetishism is no illu- 
sion; it defines the nature of our lives. But if that is so, 
is it even possible for us to think outside the fetish? 

This problem has bedeviled some of the greatest 
Marxists. Georg Lukacs, for one, argued' that the trans- 
formation of human relations into relations between 
things affects everyone in capitalism, workers as well 
as capitalists. But if we are all subject to the fetish, how 
can we get out of it? Lukacs responded by saying the 
Party serves as the "knowing" of the proletariat. By 
assigning to the Party "the sublime role of class con- 
sciousness," Lukacs sought to chart a path from our 
present fetishized existence to the goal of a new society 

Holloway rightly critiques Lukacs for this on the 
grounds that Lukacs never provided an adequate 
account of how the Party becomes the bearer of class 
consciousness. It is just asserted. Holloway says that 
Lukacs reached for an external mediator to resolve the 
problem of fetishism, "the Party," instead of having it 
arise from the internal struggles of the masses. 

Adorno also argued that the transformation of 
human relations into relations between things applies 
to everyone. However, he didn't follow Lukacs on the 
Party. For Adorno the way out was through permanent 
critique by "small groups of admirable men." Holloway 
says this approach was also unviable, for it never 
explained what enables the radical critic to rise above 
the alienation he opposes. 

Holloway takes a different approach. He sees the way 
out as lying in the everyday resistance engendered by 
those opposing oppression. We cannot feel alienated, he 
notes, unless we have some sense of what it means to be 
non-alienated. This friction between our everyday 
oppression and our sense that we are more than a mere 
object of oppression breeds negativity, resistance. This 
negativity, he argues, is the font from which we can 
break through the fetishism of commodities. 

Holloway's discussion of commodity fetishism is both 
the best and the most problematic part of his book. It is 


the best insofar as he rightly critiques intellectuals like 
Lukacs and Adorno for never providing an adequate 
account of how to surmount commodity fetishism. It is 
also problematic insofar as Holloway does not really fol- 
low Marx's discussion of how to surmount the problem 
of fetishism in Capital. 

In Capital Marx presents the fetishism of commodi- 
ties as all-pervasive in capitalism. So how can we get 
out of it? In the midst of his discussion Marx suddenly 
writes, "Let us imagine, for a change, an association of 
free men." Marx takes us into the future, into a realm 

where humanity has 
eliminated value pro- 
duction. He presup- 
poses a positive tran- 
scendence of capital- 
ism and from this 
standpoint pene- 
trates the mystery of 
commodity fetishism. 
He writes, "The veil 
is not removed from 
the countenance of 
the social life process 
. . . until it becomes 
production by freely 
associated men." 

Marx's presuppo- 
sition of a transcen- 
dence of capitalism 
was no mere utopian 
^speculation. It was a 
^.philosophic general- 
ization of the praxis 
achieved by the 
masses in the Paris Commune of 1871, who developed a 
new form of freely associated labor. Indeed, Marx did 
not even have a separate section on commodity 
fetishism in the original 1867 edition of Capital ; it was 
only in the French edition of 1872-75, issued after the 
Paris Commune, that Marx was able to both make a 
category of commodity fetishism and fully show the 
internal way out of it. 

For Marx mere negativity by itself does not surmount 
the fetishism of commodities. To transcend fetishism 
the power of negativity must become absolute, that is, 
inseparable from a vision of the future, a notion of the 
transcendence of value production. Marx could project 
such a vision because he held tightly to Hegel's concept 
of "the negation of the negation"— that is, not only the 
destruction of the old but the creation of the new. 

It is this which Holloway keeps his distance from. He 
is so overburdened with the way traditional Marxists 
have taken what was initially negative (the rejection of 
capitalism) and turned it into something "positive" 
(power building), that he, like Adorno, holds back from 
embracing the positive which emanates from the move- 
ment of absolute negativity. 

This not only means that he falls short of Marx's 
approach in Capital. It means Holloway does not really 
resolve the problem he is grappling with. For history 
shows that ceaseless negativity by itself does not free us 
from the stranglehold of commodity fetishism. Without 
a vision of a future non-exploiting society, we remain at 
mere first negation— opposing what is— without having 
a sense that we can create a non-alienated reality. 

DRAWS ON CRITIQUE OF LUXEMBURG 

Holloway's aversion to projecting such a vision comes 
out from his critique of Rosa Luxemburg's view in 
Reform or Revolution (1898) that "The final goal of 
socialism constitutes the only decisive factor distin- 
guishing the [revolutionary] movement from bourgeois 
democracy." Luxemburg’, he says, held the final goal to 
be the conquest of political power. But surely Luxem- 
burg went further, as seen in her profound critique of 
Lenin in 1918 on the need for revolutionary democracy 
after the conquest of power. 

Moreover, Luxemburg was absolutely right to say in 
1898 that "It is only because Marx looked at capitalism 
from the socialist viewpoint... that he was enabled to 
decipher the hieroglyphics of capitalist economy." Given 
today's far more mystified relations of capital it has 
become even more crucial to view reality from the van- 
tage point of a socialist future. 

Holloway is right that Marx's Capital is often wrong- 
ly viewed as "a theory of capitalism," as if Marx was pro- 
viding a mere sociological analysis. Capital, Holloway 
insists, is a theory of the destruction of capitalism, a 
view of its transitoriness and non-viability. What Hol- 
loway does not seem to see is that Marx was able to the- 
orize the destruction of capital because he brought to 
bear upon his analysis a vision of the future which 
flowed from his rootedness in both proletarian strug- 
gles and Hegel's concept of the positive which emerges 
from "the negation of the negation." 

(Continued on page 8) 

NOTES 

1. For a discussion of this, see The Myriad Global Crises of the 
1980s and the Nuclear World since World War II, by Raya 
Dunayevskaya I Chicago:, News and Letters, 1986). 

2. Raya Dunayevskaya called Adorno's Negative Dialectics "one 
of the most serious contributions to the study of dialectics in 
the past half-century." See News & Letters, March 1978. This 
didn't stop her from critiquing Adorno. See The Power of 
Negativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and 
Marx, ed. by Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson (Lanham: 
Lexington, 2002), pp. 186-90 and 207-08 especially. 
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FIGHTING THE DRIVE TO WAR AS 2003 BEGINS 


The very first sentence in the article 
by a young Iraqi woman in the December 
issue— "If one learns anything from living 
under a totalitarian system it is how to 
decipher the news and sift through offi- 
cial propaganda"— made me think that I- 
don't live under totalitarianism but I, too, 
have to sift through the news. We're sup- 
posed to have a free press, but it's hard to 
figure out whether what you're getting 
from the press is real. I could relate to her 
in many ways. She was born in 1981 and 
I was bom in 1982. But she says her 
childhood always involved the Iran/Iraq 
war, while I can't imagine spending my 
childhood like that. I haven't had to con- 
sider war in that way until now. 

Anti-war activist 
Memphis 

xxx 

When Congressman Charles Rangel 
said he was for bringing back the Selec- 
tive Service, he just wanted the rich to 
have their chance to be drafted, instead of 
the poor who always fight most wars. I 
agree, but what I want most is for all 
those in the current administration from 
the Commander-in-Chief to his Vice-Pres- 
ident, to be drafted first. 

Nouveau Toussaint 
Chicago 

/// 

Marching in D.C. on Jan, 18 was a pro- 
tester's dream come true. Heaven is a 
river of marching people with signs and 
chants meant to set the government 
straight. I think we ran Bush out of town. 
Who believed he was at Camp David for 
jogging? 

Veteran anti-war protester 
Tennessee 

/// 

It was a surprise to me to see so many 
Michigan church-sponsored buses carry- 
ing thousands to Washington, D.C. to 
protest the administration's drive to war 
against Iraq. It is a welcome counterpoint 
to the war-mongering Christian funda- 
mentalists who are practicing their reli- 
gion by demanding that the blood of inno- 
cent Iraqi people be spilled on madman 
Bush's altar of war. One woman spent 
$3,000 of her own money to rent one of 
those buses hoping there would be a 
decent number responding to the appeal 
to join the protest. Happily, not only was 
the bus filled, there was also a waiting 
list. 

Old radical 
Detroit 

/// ■ 

What needs more discussion in the 
anti-war movement is thinking through 
what the ultimate outcome may be. I am 
confident that as Americans see more and 
more atrocious breaches of civility at the 
hands of their government, they will hop 
on the bandwagon of the anti-war move- 
ment. The big question is, where will that 
bandwagon take us and how do we keep it 
from falling apart over the long haul? 

Anti-war youth 
California 

/// 

It seems clear that many Americans 
are in no rush to go to war. I am suspi- 
cious of the motives of the ANSWER 
coalition that organized the D.C. march, 
because of its affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Action Center, Ramsey Clark’s 


defense of Hutu and Bosnian war crimi- 
nals, etc. The important thing is that thou- 
sands of people came from all over the 
country to march in the freezing cold, not 
because of ANSWER, but to stand up 
against Bush and his push for war. 

J.P. 

Connecticut 

/// 

Let's see if I've got this right. Because 
the Iraqi dictator either does or doesn't 
possess weapons of mass destruction, the 
U.S. has to wage war against Iraq. And 
because the North Korean dictator pos- 
sesses even more dangerous weapons of 
mass destruction, the U.S. has to engage 
North Korea diplomatically. So the reason 
why a nation has to be attacked by a pre- 
emptive strike is the reason why a nation 
has to be engaged diplomatically. Hey, that 
makes sense! 

Bewildered 

Spokane 

/// 

It was good news to learn that 
Afghanistan acceded to the International 
Criminal Court, which opens the way for 
the extradition and trial of the notorious 
warlords who have been accused of human 
rights abuses in that country. This is what 
the Revolutionary Association of Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA) has been demanding 
for a long while. It means that 
Afghanistan is now closer to the world 
community on this subject and more pro- 
gressive than the U.S. 

RAWA supporter 
New York 

/// 

I've lived through a lot of presidents, 
beginning with Hoover, and some of them 
were pretty bad for workers and their fam- 
ilies, but the worst of all is President 
Bush. More people are being laid off than 
for a long time and there are no jobs out 
there anymore. But it's not only the 
messed up economy that makes Bush so 
much worse. It's the idea that we could 
just go into Iraq with tanks and bombs and 
kill a lot of people. We've never done any- 
thing like this before in my lifetime. 

Retired GM worker 
Bay City, Michigan 

/// 

The year 2002 has come and gone but 
the madness of the Bushites and the reluc- 
tance of the Democrats to oppose it contin- 
ues. On our own political and personal lev- 
els we must continue the struggle because 
there is no such thing as a plateau in soci- 
ology or politics. To stand still is to move 
backward. 

Black feminist author 
Virgin Islands 

/// 

The growing instability in the world's 
political and economic systems is killing 
ordinary people in greater numbers. 
Assuming the overthrow of the Iraqi 
regime, what is the objective of inflaming 
one of the world's most volatile areas? The 
Roman Empire lasted a thousand years; 
the British 200 years. The new world 
order? Short and brutish, it seems to me. 

Patrick 

England 

/// 

.Anew study at the University of Sussex 
in Britain found that people who were 


READERS' VIEWS 



VOICES FROM WITHIN THE PRISON WALLS: 
WHAT IS TERRORISM’ ? 


We have young 
Black, Brown and 
Red men out there in 
the urban streets 
slaughtering each 
other like wild beasts, 
poisoning their com- 
munities with drugs 
and automatic machine guns. We have 
shiploads of cocaine, heroin, marijuana 
and other drugs permeating the Ameri- 
can border to be found later in the Black 
and Latino ghettos. 

All this is terrorism right at home, yet 
George Bush gives us the impression 
that terrorism can only come from the 
Middle East. Instead of investing rev- 
enue on educational facilities for the 
troubled inner-city youth, the Bush 
administration has devoted millions to 
build more penitentiaries. 

Instead of joining the fight against 
AIDS, the Bush administration will 
spend billions on military aid designed to 
engender war instead of preventing it. 


involved in campaigns, strikes and politi- 
cal demonstrations experienced an 
improvement in psychological well-being 
that helped them overcome stress, pain, 
anxiety and depression. In short, protest- 
ing may be good for our health— as well as 
for our very survival. 

Protester 

California 



Unemployment is terrorism but George 
Bush would rather watch youth being 
put in desperate situations to justify 
enslaving them. Sexism, misogyny, dis- 
crimination, domestic violence — all of it 
constitutes terrorism right here at home. 
They care nothing about Saddam Hus- 
sein being a dictator or he would have 
been dethroned long ago. 

As President Bush plans and plots to 
wage war on a people who are already 
suffering oppression and injustice in Iraq 
we should be planning and plotting a pos- 
itive solution as a weapon against the 
evil that is now enslaving the minds of 
our youth and the nature of our commu- 
nities. Crime, HIV/AIDS, poverty, starva- 
tion, alcoholism, capitalism, imperialism, 
police brutality, the death penalty, injus- 
tice — this is the terrorism we as human 
beings have to wage war against. For it's 
quite clear that the Bush Administration 
has no intention of ever doing so. 

Revolutionary Prisoner in Solitary 

Wisconsin 


ISSUES 

OF 

WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 


I'm a big Adrienne Rich fan and the part 
that interested me most in Terry Moon's 
review of her Arts of the Possible, in the 
December issue, was discussing how Rich 
rejects "personal narrative" and "private 
solutions ... devoid of political context or 
content." That put a lot of Rich's other 
work in perspective for me. Her prose, 
especially, is imbued with social and polit- 
ical content but I had not until now seen 
the clear relation to capitalism. 

Young lesbian feminist 
Memphis 

/// 

The article about abortion in Peru 
(December N&L) was amazing. What a 
powerful slogan to demand: "Contracep- 
tion in order not to abort; legal abortion in 
order not to die." The refusal to "permit 
retrogression or limitation on our human 
rights" speaks to what we need to be doing 
in the U.S. today. 

Young male revolutionary 
USA 

/// 

The "In Memoriam" for Alina Pienkows- 
ka made me see that she must have been 
an amazing woman. It was awesome for 
her to say: "Here in the shipyard I stopped 
being afraid and became a real person." It 
shows what Marx meant when he wrote 
that we are "individualized through the 
process of history." 

College student 
Tennessee 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 

The decision of the Central Elections 
Committee to ban the Arab Knesset mem- 
bers, Azini Bishara and Ahmad Tibi, from 
running in the upcoming Knesset elec- 
tions has to be bitterly denounced. The 
way the right extremist wing united 
against the Arab representatives in the 
Knesset is an example of how they are try- 
ing to intensify the hatred and conflict 
between the Israelis and Palestinians. It 
shows the kind of national discrimination 
toward the Arab citizens that has contin- 
ued since the creation of Israel. As the 
head of the Committee for Israeli-Pales- 
tinian dialogue, I had to denounce the 
decisions as racist and unjust and hope 
the Israeli High Court will cancel it and 
rule according to Israeli law. 

Latif Dori 
Tel Aviv 

XXX 

UNCOVERING THE 
HIDDEN NEWS - 

The South African revolution was 
betrayed, but all is not lost. The people are 
regrouping again and a new leadership is 
emerging from the grass roots. The agents 
of imperialism are scared. It is why there 
is so little news on South Africa these 
days, even after events like the UN's 
World Summit was held in that country 
last August. 

South African revolutionary 
Michigan 

XXX . 

The Albuquerque Journal published a 
recent letter from me critiquing the way 
they cover news about unions, which: is 
consistently unprofessional and unfair. I 
was especially angry at their cartoon 
stereotype of longshore workers as anti- 
patriotic brutes, and I sent them a cartoon 


by an artist friend of mine that expressed 
my feeling about their bias, hoping they 
would run it as part of my letter. They did 
not. Since editorial cartoons are all some 
people read I thought it would have been 
equal time to run the one I sent. But my 
letter to them was a rear guard action. 
What I want to know is when organized 
labor will develop a program to monitor 
labor coverage? 

Stan Rosen 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


CONTINUING WAR 
ON THE POOR 

I feel as if I am in the '60s all over 
again. Last week I joined a protest at DTE 
Energy (the merged electricity and gas 
companies in Detroit) because a 30-year 
program to assist the poor with heat and 
water bills has been ended. Just under 
10,000 households have already had gas 
or electricity shut off and the coldest 
months are just beginning. DTE Energy 
did restore some service but Michigan - 
Welfare Rights Organization has put out 
a flyer warning, "No water, no heat, no 
lights? No Peace!" to announce continuing 
demonstrations. So here we are, back at 
the need to "organize, organize, organize" 
all over again. 

Civil Rights Movement veteran 

Detroit 

XXX 

U.S. copyright laws may be the ulti- 
mate weapons of mass destruction. I refer 
to the latest U.S. policy that threatens the 
lives of more than 40 million people 
afflicted by HIV-AIDS, malaria, or tuber- 
culosis, denying them access to cheaper 
generic drugs in order to defend the high 
profits of U.S. drug companies by hiding 
behind the U.S. copyright laws. At the end 
of December the BBC reported that the 
U.S. had blocked an international agree- 
ment that had been signed onto by 143 
countries, which would allow poor coun- 
tries to buy cheap goods. The U.S. claimed 
that the deal would allow too many drug 
patents to be ignored, and has extended 
the U.S. patents and copyrights to 20 
years. How many millions of people could 
have been saved by then if the greedy 
pharmaceutical companies ever put 
human interests ahead of their criminally 
high profits? 

Giorgio 

Canada 


FINDING A WORD FOR IT? 

I have tried to think of a good word to 
concisely describe the objective reality of 
our times. Superficialization of culture 
and society might be such a word. What 
do you think? 

N&L Supporter 
Wisconsin 

FOR JOE STRUMMER 
(1952—2002) 



It was sad to see the passing of Joe 
Strummer of the Clash. His work with 
that band introduced a generation to the 
imagery and history of the revolutionary 
movement, from the general strike to the 
Spanish Civil War. The beat shook the 
cobwebs off a lot of books. While Joe 
Strummer never seemed to develop his 
views of Marxism or anarchism very 
much, as a bohemian artist that really 
wasn't his point. What he found in Black 
music— American blues, Jamaican reg- 
gae, calypso, rap— was nothing less than 
a Promethean grammar of the modem 
world. "Watch when Watts town burns 
again, the bus goes to Montgomery...." His 
best work with the Clash embodied this 
concept. It is an achievement that will 
stand despite the use of their music in 
television commercials. 

Gerard Emmett 
Illinois 
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POSING KEY QUESTIONS— WITH ANSWERS? 


As Mitch Weerth correctly points out 
in his article "Mass unrest inspired 
Lula's victory in Brazil" (December 2002 
N&L), Brazil's affect on the political cli- 
mate of the South’ American continent is 
significant. Yet there has been little to no 
coverage about Lula's victory in the 
mainstream press. I enjoyed Weerth's 
analysis of the process by which Lula 
came to power. It remains to be seen if 
the compromises made in order to get 
elected will prevent him from accom- 
plishing significant reforms. But when 
the political situation seems so dreadful 
in the U.S., it is encouraging to hear that 
the Left is achieving victories elsewhere. 

Steve Tammelleo 
Memphis 

I appreciated the method and the facts 
presented in the article on Lula's victory 
in Brazil. It posed some key questions, 
ending with "Is there a way out?" But as 
is so often the case in N&L, you provide 
no answers to that question, which trans- 
lates into "What is to be done?" 

While the final lines about "whether 
the next four years will be only about a 
struggle for higher wages or about the 
need to restructure production and life in 
accordance with the goal of human self- 
development rather than the self-expan- 
sion of capital" do point to the larger 
question, they offer no suggestions for 
action— neither a program of concrete 
goals nor a strategy to attain them. This 
seems to flow from your rejection of "van- 
guardism," which I infer you interpret as 
rejecting the "Leninist" path of coming 
up with goals and strategies to fight for 
them. You seem to think this will come 
from teaching Hegel's philosophy (as 
interpreted by Raya Dunayevskaya). 

While I find useful ideas in your 
columns, this is no substitute for drawing 
concrete conclusions and pointing out the 
path forward. All effective organizations 
of struggle do this, from all classes, 
castes, races, gender-based struggles and 
nationalities. In 2000, Bush ran on tax 
cuts, privatizing social services and the 
conservative social agenda. His team uti- 
lized the state apparatus of Florida and 
the Supreme Court. That's effective lead- 
ership. Representing exploiting class 
interests they utilized elitist methods of 


struggle just as did the perpetrators of 
the attacks in New York On 9/11, The Bol- 
sheviks mobilized for "Peace, Land, and 
Bread" in World War I. They won the 
active support of the masses. That too 
was leadership. Just because the Russian 
Revolution failed and its later supporters 
became a drag on the struggle for libera- 
tion doesn't mean we should abjure lead- 
ership. 

N&L throws out the baby with the 
bathwater when you refuse to draw con- 
crete lessons from philosophy, economics 
and the history of class struggle, as this 
otherwise fine article does. It reduces 
your contributions to being commentators 
rather than leaders. 

Earl Silbar 
Illinois 

Editor's note : Marxist-Humanists do 
not object to "drawing concrete, conclu- 
sions and pointing the path forward." At 
issue is how to do so. Our aim is not to 
lecture people from afar regarding what 
they "ought" to do, but to single out and 
make explicit the movement for a new 
society that is immanent to their praxis. 

In the case of Brazil, the task today is 
to lay out the facts of Lula's stance and 
the response of the masses, so that the 
tendencies immanent to their struggles 
can be discerned. Lula has just come to 
power and it is surely too early to jump to 
conclusions regarding where all this will 
lead. To propose at this point a formula 
for action on their behalf would not only 
be pointless, but counterproductive. 

That does not make us mere commen- 
tators. For example, for years we insisted 
that the Left support the Bosnian. and 
Kosova struggles for self-determination, 
that the arms embargo against them be 
lifted, and that the movements there 
oppose any effort at ethnic partition. 
Likewise, we argued after 9/11 that the 
anti-war movements needed not only to 
oppose Bush and bin Laden but also soli- 
darize with those victimized by reac- 
tionary Islamic fundamentalism over- 
seas. It was shown in our work on behalf 
of the Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan. As can be seen 
from our statement, "Why the Anti-war 
Movement Needs a Dialectical Perspec- 
tive," that is one crucial way in which to 
draw concrete lessons from philosophy. 



GEORGE RYAN & THE CRIMI- 
NAL INJUSTICE SYSTEM 

George Ryan has been accused of giv- 
ing clemency to the Death Row prisoners 
in Illinois only because of the scandal 
that dirtied his office over issuing licens- 
es to unqualified drivers which resulted 
in the horrifying deaths of six children. I 
don't forgive his responsibility for the cor- 
ruption on his watch that led to those 
deaths, but I think he got a lesson from it 
on death and responsibility and became a 
different man. That should be respected 
just as should punishment for his previ- 
ous wrongdoing. Americans must learn 
that our death penalty makes us criminal 
justice pariahs throughout the world. 

Anti-Death Penalty activist 
Chicago 

/// 

I thought you would like to know the 
kind of discussion raised in Germany by 
Governor Ryan's lifting of over 160 death 
sentences on the last day of his governor- 
ship. The most widely read regional 
newspaper, Koelner Stadt-Anzeiger t 
began its report with his statement "now 
I can sleep again comfortably." After 
detailing the spectacular miscarriages of 
justice, extorted confessions and sentenc- 
ing of innocent people that had led to 
worldwide protests, the paper described 
the "lonely/personal as well as controver- 
sial" way Ryan had "drawn the final cur- 
tain of this dark chapter" this way: "That 
the Governor, from now on, can rest qui- 
etly has got to do not only with his par- 
doning of those on death row, but also 
with the fact that he is going to leave his 
office and end his political career." The 
next day the paper carried three long 
articles about capital punishment in the 
U.S. and in the individual states, includ- 
ing a large nationwide map. The great 
attention the event received was echoed 
in papers all over Europe. 

Correspondent 

Germany 

/✓/ 

Governor Ryan is the first governor to 
commute so many on Death Row at one 
time. The question that remains is 


whether any other governor will be will- 
ing to do the same. 

N.T, 

Chicago 

The five teenagers convicted of the 
Central Park violence 13 years ago were 
finally found innocent and that event 
does not stand alone. Philadelphia had a 
similar case wherein five Puerto Rican 
teenagers were convicted in a case where 
a young man was found drowned in a 
fountain near the art museum and his 
girl friend was found unconscious. At the 
time, efforts were being made to gentrify 
the largely Latino community and the 
incident was exploited by real estate 
developers and the District Attorney, 
Arlen Spector. At the court hearing for 
the five youth, their families and neigh- 
bors believed they were to be released 
but the judge, set a distant date for 
another "hearing" and it took several 
more "postponements" before they were 
quietly released. The now-Senator Spec- 
tor had to have known the case was a' 
frame-up. One of the boys was even in a 
hospital at the time of the incident. The 
formerly Latino neighborhood is now 
completely gentrified, and Senator Spec- 
tor's record as a DA was never publicly 
questioned. 

H.L. 

Philadelphia 

RAMONA AFRICA IN CHICAGO 

Ramona Africa, the sole survivor of the 
Philadelphia police's attack on the MOVE 
headquarters in Philadelphia in 1985, 
was imprisoned for seven years. She has 
been a tireless fighter for the rights of 
political prisoners, particularly those of 
the MOVE 9, who were wrongfully con- 
victed in 1978 of murdering a police offi- 
cer, and Mumia Abu-Jamal, wrongfully 
convicted of shooting a policeman in 1982. 

Then-Pennsylvania Gov. Tom Ridge, 
now Director of the Office of Homeland 
Security, achieved acclaim among con- 
servatives by persecuting MOVE as well 
as Mumia, who ended up on Death Row. 

In Chicago, Ramona Africa will speak: 

Monday, Feb. 10, 2003, 6:30 p.m. 

News & Letters Library, 36 S. 
Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago (Loop) 
Call 312 236 0799 
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Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 


on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ; ,..$24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000, edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 


Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $20 until April ($24.95 after) 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New 

author’s introduction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) ...., $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 4.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ... $1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999 $3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History of 
Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya.......... $1.50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya .: $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation :...., $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 
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□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 
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□ Working Women for Freedom 
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Full description of. 15, 000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).. 

: $5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99.. $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 
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Bush declares state of war as the state of the union 


EDITORIAL 


The massive protests that marked the Martin Luther 
King Jr. holiday weekend provided an undeniable pic- 
ture of the forces eontending for the minds of humanity 
against the drive for war that has consumed George 
Bush ever since he announced his intentions to wage 
permanent war in his "axis of evil" State of the Union 
message a year ago. 

What is unprecedented is that the rapidly growing 
and diverse anti-war movement is taking place before 

Bush has dropped 

I the first bomb. This 
movement will 
have to face its own 
contradictions to see where we will go from here. At the 
same time, this critical moment demands that we look 
at three other battlefields, in particular, where the 
forces for freedom are contending for our minds and 
reveal the true state of the union in 2003. 

VICTORY FOR PRISONERS 

Nothing more dramatically reveals the depth of the 
uprooting needed to achieve a new human world today 
than the storm released by the historic act George Ryan 
performed in his last days as governor of Illinois when 
he commuted the sentences of 164 men and 3 women on 
Death Row. The day before he had granted full pardons 
to four other men, who thereby joined 13 others who 
had been found innocent of the crimes they were 
charged with. 

Among those 13 was Anthony Porter who was only 48 
hours before he was to be executed, thanks to evidence 
discovered by journalism students at Northwestern 
University. While it is important to see that Gov. Ryan's 
act did not come out of the blue but out of the hard and 
persistent efforts of a growing prisoner support move- 
ment nationwide, it is equally important to make sure 
that it opens wide a national debate on the entire crim- 
inal injustice system. 

None are more determined to see that this takes 
place than those who have been freed. As one of the four, 
Madison Hobley, put it at a meeting to celebrate their 
freedom, "Now I’m on a mission." 

REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS ROLLED BACK 

The mission George Bush has been carrying out is 
the very opposite: fighting against the most basic of our 
freedoms. As we mark the 30th anniversary of the 
momentous Supreme Court ruling that established a 
woman's right to make her own decisions about bearing 
a child, we can see that Bush's mission from the begin- 
ning of his presidency, in tandem with the Christian 
Coalition, has been to scuttle that right. 

He has pursued his goal through two years of anti- 
choice, anti-woman executive orders and legal briefs 

We came, they ran! 

Chicago — The first Police Board meeting of the 
year was held Jan. 9. President Demetrius Carney 
called the meeting to order and said, "I will call all those 
who called to speak." Mr. Larry Marshall, with family 
members standing beside him, gave a moving speech 
for his 11-year-old granddaughter beaten by three white 
male police officers. 

Then, like a hurricane, around 30 brothers and sis- 
ters from the Chicago Public Housing complexes came 
in, not waiting to be called on to speak. The procedure 
is that one must call before 4:30 pm the day before. The 
brothers stated that they "wanted the procedure in 
writing." The Police Board didn't have it in writing. 

So the brothers said they were "going to speak any- 
way tonight." President Carney and the rest of the 
Police Board members began to shake. They adjourned 
the meeting. The entire Police Board and Superinten- 
dent Terry G. Hillard ran out through the back door. 
But the brothers and sisters from the Public Housing 
complexes spoke, as well as anyone else who wanted to, 
for more than 40 minutes. 

You must remember this: it occurred at the Chicago 
Police Headquarters. When Superintendent Hillard 
and the Police Board members ran out of there, there 
were more than 30 police officers in and around the 
room before they called for their backup. 

That happened Thursday. Friday Governor George 
Ryan pardoned four men. Saturday Ryan gave clemen- 
cy to 160-plus. What a way to start a new year. 

—George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 


that have made increasingly inaccessible not only 
obtaining an abortion but even information about con- 
traceptives, including "disappearing" such information 
from federal government websites. 

We saw the extremes to which Bush would go on his 
very first day in office when he imposed a "gag" rule 
that barred health providers anywhere in the world 
who receive American funds from providing abortion 
services or even talking to a woman about abortion. It 
has succeeded in disastrously crippling international 
family planning and other programs that could advance 
reproductive health and combat HIV and AIDS. 

RACIST TO THE CORE 

As for the question of race, nothing better captures 
the state of the union than the way Trent Lott felt so 
comfortable as majority leader of the Senate with his 
racist longing for a return to the good old days when 
Strom Thurmond ruled and segregation was the law of 
the land that his nostalgia strangled him. 

How little Bush's critique of Lott meant was clear 
from the speed with which he nominated Charles Pick- 
ering, whose record is every bit as racist, to the Court of 

King march for peace 



Memphis, Tenn . — The annual Martin Luther King Jr. 
Day Parade was decidedly anti-war this year as over 
do\ 


500 marched through downtown singii 
songs and carrying pictures of King am 
- ' \fri 


freedom 
signs for 

peace. At this overwhelmingly African-American 
march, speakers at the rally spoke against Bush's war 
plans. Marchers eagerly took leaflets headlined 
"Protest the War Against Iraq." — Participant 

Chicago mayoral race 

Chicago — Rev. Paul Jakes, chairman of the Greater 
Chicago Committee Against Police Brutality, has 
worked on behalf of victims of police brutality. He spoke 
to News & Letters about his challenge to Richard M. 
Daley in the mayoral election. In his campaign, Jakes is 
highlighting the plight of ex-offenders. If elected, he 
plans to issue an executive order banning discrimina- 
tion against ex-offenders in employment. 

Given the extraordinary extent of incarceration of 
African Americans and Latinos in Chicago and the U.S., 
many of whom are convicted of "crimes" stemming from 
poverty, unemployment, homelessness, and just being 
Black or Latino, and many of whom are convicted 
though innocent of any crime, this is an issue affecting 
not only ex -offenders but the socio-economic structure of 
Chicago as a whole. In relation to this, Jakes made it 
clear that he is strongly pro-labor and pro-labor union. 
He stated he "would never cross a picket line" and that 
all workers and employees "should be union members." 

Jakes says that the media and Chicago politicians 
have given Daley a "free ride." Despite some recent arti- 
cles criticizing him, for example a lengthy article, "The 
Case Against Daley" by Steve Rhodes in Chicago maga- 
zine (Dec. 2002), for the most part the media and politi- 
cians have refrained from asking Daley hard questions 
about' his failure, and the federal government’s failure, 
to serve all of the people of Chicago. 

Jakes pointed out that, "There are tens of millions of 
dollars that are being used for military equipment and 
no plans to help with the homeless or hungry. In Chica- 
go, there are 166,000 homeless. Presently a very small 
percentage of federal education dollars is given to the 
Chicago Public Schools." 

—Marilyn Nissim-Sabat 


Special offer for Black History Month 


The Revolutionary 
Journalism 
of Felix Martin 

(Isaac Woods) 

$ 8.00 



Indignant Heart: 
A Black Workers 1 
Journal 

by Charles Den by 

$ 14.95 


Two great books by two worker-thinkers...$23.00 with shipping free (a $29.00 value) 


Appeals. Yet all that pales in the face of the decision 
Bush announced, a few weeks after the Lott incident, to 
join in the attack on the University 6f Michigan's affir- 
mative action program in the Supreme Court— daring to 
present his racist brief as a "defense of diversity" and 
choosing Jan. 15, Martin Luther King’s birthday to 
make his announcement. 

While Bush's brief stops short of claiming affirmative 
action is. unconstitutional, its direction, if he wins, 
would force colleges and universities across the nation 
to abandon their current policies and adopt a so-called 
"race-neutral" position. 

WIDENING WAR ON THE POOR 

Not content with all these wars against the American 
people, Bush has rushed to define the opposition he sees 
arising to his plans for us as nothing less than "class 
war." That was the charge hurled when the first voices 
of protest were raised against the so-called "economic 
stimulus" package he presented in Chicago when he 
tried to make his proposal to eliminate taxes on corpo- 
rate dividends— which will benefit the top 1%— sound as 
though it was ffn anti-poverty program for the elderly. 

Given that tax relief for the wealthy is the centerpiece 
of his proposed solution to the dismal economic situation 
confronting us— with the unemployment rate at an 
eight year high; all the states of the union facing their 
deepest deficits in 50 years and 11 of them considering 
such drastic cuts in Medicaid for the poor that no less 
than a million more face losing their health insurance— 
it seems clear that deepening and widening his war on 
the poor is exactly the "class war" Bush has in mind. 

The past two years have revealed that the permanent 
war he declared when he moved into the White House 
on a stolen election is a war he has been waging both at 
home and abroad. It demands from us the kind of total 
uprooting that will be inseparable from the creation of a 
world based on totally new human foundations. 


BLACK/RED VIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 

that the struggle against racism takes various forms, 
like today making affirmative action "race neutral." 

The way the present appropriates history is also 
shown in the Trent Lott affair. Senator Trent Lott, at 
Strom Thurmond's 100th birthday party, boasted that 
his state voted for Thurmond for president in 1948. 
"We're proud of it. And if the rest of the country had fol- 
lowed our lead, we wouldn't have had all these problems 
over all these years, either." 

Now, "all these problems" Lott alluded to is nothing 
less than, the unfoldment of a new period in African- 
American mass action against legalized segregation and 
racism. Elements of this began to appear in the 1930s, 
in the middle of the Depression. Factories were shut 
down. More than 12 million people were jobless. Home- 
lessness and poverty was destroying the lives of untold 
thousands of people. 

TRENT LOTT'S BAD OLD DAYS 

African Americans, North and South, began to chal- 
lenge the oppressive post-Reconstruction South loved 
by Lott and Thurmond. In 1954 legal segregation was 
abolished by the Supreme Court, in Brown v. Topeka 
Board of Education. In 1956, 101 congressmen, includ- 
ing Strom Thurmond, all from formerly Confederate 
states, signed the "Southern Manifesto” denouncing the 
Brown decision. Meanwhile the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott put an end to segregation on public transportation. 

Tbday, 140 years after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion we still find prominent politicians who think Jef- 
ferson Davis is a great person with a statue to him in 
Montgomery, Ala. Davis was president of the Confeder- 
acy, and those who want a statue to him are opposed to 
memorializing the Civil Rights Movements. 

The Trent Lott affair made clear that the face of ret- 
rogression is not always the same. After all, it was the 
reactionaries who drove Lott out, not the liberals. We 
saw Lott apologize many times, even saying on BET 
that affirmative action has a place. That is when the 
Right knew they had to get rid of him. The Right would 
like to appropriate Dr. King but they want to turn his 
expression "judge not by the color of the skin but by the 
content of the character" into its opposite. For King it 
meant an opening of opportunities for African Ameri- 
cans. For Bush it means an end to affirmative action. 

Rethinking revolution 

(Continued from page 5) 

This is .what we have been missing since Marx's death 
and explains why so many have failed to project a path 
to liberation that goes beyond the capture of state 
power. What is needed is neither to focus everything on 
seizing state power nor to leave the question of the state 
aside. What our generation needs is a concept of what 
happens after the revolution, what kind of human rela- , 
tions must be created at work, between men and 
woman, between the races, and in society as a whole, in 
order for capital to be transcended. 

To grapple with this entails probing deeply into the 
concept of absolute negativity as new beginning. 
Though Holloway's work falls short of this, it raises 
many questions which can aid the effort of doing so in 
this year of our newest work, The Power of Negativity . 
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Illinois Death Row pardons highlight system of injustice 


convicted men [Aaron Patterson, Madison Hobley, 
Leroy Orange and Stanley Howard] and commut- 
ing the sentences of 167 people on Death Row 
mean that people have realized that the system is 
broken. Not only has he commuted the sentences, 
but he has pretty much 
attacked the entire judicial 
system in Chicago. Four peo- 
ple were pardoned. Three 
people were given 40 years 
and the rest were commuted 
to life in prison. I think that 
it opened the doors for a lot 
-of people because the com- 
munity is outraged that it is 
not just one case, but that we 
have a systemic problem. 

We worked with other organi- 
zations in influencing Ryan's 
decision. One organization alone 
may set up a strategy, but it 
takes a lot of different people to 
make these wrongful convictions 
known. There's a lot of solidari- 
ty- 

We played a big role in getting 
the Mexican consulate involved 
in the cases of the Mexican 
nationals. Two of them were 
involved in cases investigated by 
Detective Guevara. Mario Flores 



Aaron Patterson speaks out for those 

unjustly convicted, within hours of his 

[one of the Death Row inmates pardon and release from Illinois' Death 

whose sentence was commuted Row. 
to 40 years— ed.] was not aware 
that Guevara was involved in other cases until CEJ con- 
tacted him. He, in turn, contacted his attorney Leonard 
Goodman who researched Guevara. He documented 
that Guevara is a rogue cop who does whatever is need- 
ed to close a case— and in the process has been promot- 
ed several times. Many cases have been reversed, 
revealing Guevara’s games. 

If the prosecutors that fabricate or hide evi- 
dence in order to get a conviction are not held 
accountable, then there is nothing that is going to 
stop them. The same thing with the detectives. 

Nothing will ever stop until their jobs are on the 
line. Right now, we don’t have people on Death 
Row. And nothing has changed except that the 
people who were on Death Row are no longer 
there. The system itself has not changed. 


The movement in support of the wrongfully convicted 
needs to strategize now to see that something is done to 
hold [prosecutors and detectives] accountable— that 
there is some legislation. This is a great time to work at 
it because people have a lot of energy. It has given a lot 
of hope for the people who thought that 
[there was no hope. The fight hasn’t 
(started. It is just a little crack open so 
that we can continue the struggle. 

Let’s not forget the prosecutors 
because a lot of times people shouldn’t 
be arrested, but once they are, the 
prosecutors come in and work with 
the detectives. In some of these cases, 
the accused doesn’t know how to 
speak English, and the interrogation 
will have no translator. Often the 
accused doesn’t know what he is sign- 
ing. So it’s not just the cops. It’s also 
the prosecutors— they go hand in 
hand. Of course, there are judges 
f involved, and there are prosecutors 
£ who end up getting promoted because 
of their conviction records. It is the 
system, the entire system, 
e You shouldn’t have to go through 
"5 all this red tape to ask the governor to 
■•e pardon you for something you didn’t 
do in the first place. 

One of the people that we need to 
hold accountable is Mayor Richard 
Daley. He was the prosecutor on the 
Death Row [Ten] cases. He hid infor- 
mation that [former Area 2 Chief 
Detective Jon] Burge terrorized and tortured people. 
The prosecutor, the state's attorney’s office knew what 
was going on. They either looked the other way or coop- 
erated. There’s no way that you can walk into a room 
where somebody’s just been tortured and not be able to 
tell that something happened. 

[Current State's Attorney] Dick Devine was Daley's 
assistant. It has taken over ten years to document [what 
happened] and these people [in power] are putting holds 
on [the investigations]. How could you expect the truth 
to come out when the people who were responsible are 
now on top trying to quiet everything down? If these 
people are out of the way, we could open up a lot more 
cases. People need to organize. Write letters if you need 


to, but unite, organize and protest! 


Gujarat elections, ominous sign for India 


Ruth Pena was bom and raised in Puerto Rico and 
immigrated to Chicago in 1975. She became active in 
the movement to free the wrongfully convicted when 
her brother, Angel Rodriguez, was framed by Chicago 
police in 1998 and sentenced to 60 years in prison. In 
1999, she co-founded the Comite Exigimos Justicia (“We 
Demand Justice’ Committee). Angel’s case was over- 
turned in March 2000. Ruth has continued to struggle 
on behalf of the wrongfully convicted. She was inter- 
viewed by Jason Wallach for News & Letters.— Editor 
• • • 

Comite Exigimos Justicia (CEJ) began in April of 
1999 with three family members of people who had been 
wrongfully convicted. At the time, we thought it was 
just coincidence that there were three people that had 
been wrongfully convicted, but as we began to look at 
the cases, we saw that it was a systemic problem. And 
that was further documented when we learned that in 
the three cases it was the same detective, same tactics. 

What is amazing is that all these people have been 
convicted when, for each, no physical evidence linking 
the accused to the crime was ever produced; just the tes- 
timony of the detective who claims that investigators get 
their information through an informant or a phantom 
call, and eventually someone comes forth with "eyewit- 
ness" testimony. Documentation has proven that eyewit- 
ness testimony is unreliable, especially in violent crimes. 

Governor Ryan's pardon of four 'wrongfully 

Venezuelan crisis 

The so-called "civic strike" carried out by Venezuela’s' 
elite since Dec. 2, which had paralyzed the all-impor- 
tant state oil monopoly PDVSA, has had a devastating 
impact on the country, without bringing about its 
intended result of forcing Hugo Chavez from power. 

By the end of January both the opposition and 
Chavez asserted that oil output had risen to about 
500,000 barrels a day (bpd), only 20% of normal output, 
after having fallen to 35,000 bpd the month before. 

None of these figures however are certain: PDVSA, 
which up until two months ago was a world class pro- 
ducer of crude, is in shambles. Two thousand upper and 
mid-level employees have been fired by Chavez; its 
main computer system isn't functioning, and it's 
unknown how long it will take to get many oil fields pro- 
ducing again. 

At one point in December, 13 of its 21 tankers were 
anchored by their captains in support of the strike until 
they were boarded by the National Guard. Venezuela's 
finance minister Tobias Nobrega has already changed his 
forecast for the country's growth in 2003 from 3.7% to 
0%. The currency, the bolivar, has supposedly lost a third 
of its value since the strike began, and shortages of food 
and basic consumer goods are becoming more serious. 

This is occuring despite the fact that the poor, who 
make up 80% of the population of 24 million, have 
opposed the strike, marched in support of Chavez, and 
engaged in pitched battles in the streets with middle 
and upper class opponents that have left several dead 
and many dozens wounded. 

Despite the suffering the strike has caused, ini- 
tiated by the elite with the sole aim of forcing out 
a popularly elected president they despise, the 
Bush administration is again maneuvering to 
lend them a hand. Having suffered the embar- 
rassment in April last year of supporting a 
doomed coup, hardly a peep came from Washing- 
ton in the first 11 days of the strike. 

Then, apparently no longer able to keep quiet, it was 
declared that the best thing for Venezuela would be 
early elections, which is exactly what the opposition 
wants. Two days later they were backpeddling when it 
was pointed out that not a single country in the hemi- 
sphere supports removing Chavez if it means subvert- 
ing the constitution. 

The solution? As of the third week of January, the 
U.S. began pushing for a constitutional amendment in 
order to provide for elections. The fact that a tiny 
minority in Venezuela could care less if they destroy 
their own country in their mad rush to oust Chavez, 
coupled with the U.S. trying to find a way to help them, 
has many leftists calling for his support. Hugo Chavez 
is supposed to represent, after all, a point man in the 
"leftist resurgence" taking place in Latin America. 

A key question, however, has been left out of most 
discussions of the crisis: how could it be that just eight 
months after hundreds of thousands of the poor came 
into the streets in April last year to reinstall Chavez 
two days after the coup, the opposition feels that they 
can now disregard that power? Do they sense that the 
support for Chavez is little more than skin deep? 

There is indeed a gulf that separates Chavez 
from the poor. Despite the fact that many demon- 
strations in support of him have taken place since 
the strike began, most are organized by the gov- 
ernment. 

The most radical pro-Chavez organizational form 
that exists are the so-called "Bolivarian circles," neigh- 
borhood groups of 10 to 12 people formed to petition the 
government for scarce funds. These too are organized by 
the government. The "general guidelines" that direct 
their formation even state clearly that "the supreme 
leader of the circulos bolivarianos will be the President 
of the Republic." Under these circumstances it's not 
hard to see where Chavez’s opponents get their confi- 
dence. 

—Mitch Weerth 


India— In what is perhaps one of the darkest chap- 
ters of Indian history, the Bharatiya Janata party 
(BJP), led by Narendra Modi, the man many are calling 
India’s Slobodan Milosevic, resumed its seat of power in 
the state of Gujarat. 

The BJP’s campaign shamelessly fanned the flames 
of hatred and violence in the wake of the vicious pogrom 
against Muslims in which 2,000 were brutally massa- 
cred in retaliation for the attack on Hindu pilgrims last 
February that killed 57. 

The fact that the BJP won a clear majority of parlia- 
mentary seats in Gujarat gives unprecedented strength 
to the bloody Hindutva (Hindu supremacist) movement 
in India. This victory comes as a major setback to 
human rights activists who have worked ceaselessly to 
expose the complicity of Narendra Modi and his state 
apparatus in the ethnic cleansing of Gujarati Muslims. 

The great tragedy is that the main opposition 
party, the Congress, ignored these findings and 
instead campaigned against the BJP on a "soft 
Hindutva" platform— this in the state that is the 
birthplace of Mahatma Gandhi, whose legacy of 
compassion and tolerance has been much 
maligned by Hindutva’s followers. Furthermore, 
the left and center parties failed to work out a 
unified platform, leaving an ideological void easi- 
ly filled by the politics of hate. 

There are serious economic issues at the center of 
Gujarat’s crisis. Since the 1980s, Gujarat has experi- 
enced a large-scale deindustrialization, leaving in its 
wake a destitute population. Tension has heightened 
between Dalit and Muslim populations, both at the low- 
est rungs of society. The BJP has made use of these ten- 
sions, while left and center parties have ignored them. 

The BJP, which also rules the national coalition gov- 
ernment in Delhi, has done everything it can to intensi- 
fy the nuclear conflict with Pakistan. Most recently, in 
response to President Musharraf’s chilling revelation 
that Pakistan was "ready" for an "unconventional war" 
in its latest 10-month stand-off with India, the Indian 
government set up a Nuclear Command Authority to 
push forward its own nuclear program. 

Gujarat is the BJP’s first electoral victory since 1998. 
It suffered a set of devastating losses in state elections 
last year. Now, the leaders of the BJP see Gujarat as a 
mandate to use violence against and open scapegoating 
of Muslims and minorities as a campaign tactic for sev- 
eral upcoming state elections and the national elections 
scheduled for late 2004. At their most recent National 
Executive meeting, they called the Gujarat victory "a 
turning point in India's history." They know what 
Gujarat means. When will we? 

There are still many commentators in India who talk 
complacently of the strength of India’s democracy. 


Meanwhile, the Hindutva movement has surreptitious- 
ly and quietly infiltrated all levels of civil society, espe- 
cially the schools, creating for itself a material and ide- 
ological base, rooted in an insecure middle class. 

Most recently, Narendra Modi’s visit to Mumbai 
(Bombay) was met by a protest of women, artists, and 
other activists who issued this statement: "Dressed in 
black, we denounce the opportunistic misuse of [the] 
electoral processes and mourn the tragic loss of our 
democracy. Each time we are supportive or silent in the 
face of any oppression and discrimination of any minor- 
ity (based on class, caste, gender, sexuality, ethnicity, 
race, health status and ability) we ally ourselves with 
the likes of Modi, Sharon, Bush and Hitler." 

—Maya Jhansi 

Achehnese wary 
of peace pact 

Acheh, Indonesia— Under international pressure, 
a peace accord was signed Dec. 9 between the Indone- 
sian government and the separatist guerrilla move- 
ment, the Free Acheh Movement (GAM). To date, the 
peace pact has reduced the government’s widespread 
killing of combatants and civilians, but it is too early to 
tell whether there will really be peace, whether the mil- 
itary will withdraw from its long history of repression, 
killing and terrorizing the population of Acheh, which 
overwhelmingly desires independence. The whole pro- 
cedure may yet prove to be a ruse to disarm GAM. 

Nevertheless, the population is happy at the prospect 
of peace. People are less afraid to come out at night, and 
even came out to demonstrations. 

However, on Jan. 9, thousands of villagers from East 
Acheh and North Acheh started to go to the city of Lhok- 
seumawe to join a peace demonstration to show support 
for the cessation of hostilities. Unfortunately, many of 
them did not arrive because they were blocked by 
Indonesian security forces who shot and injured at least 
20 villagers. 

The rally was organized by the Forum Rakyat, 
Perempuan Merdeka, Solidaritas Pemuda Acheh and 
several other organisations. Cut Farrah, the coordina- 
tor, said that up to 3,000 people were assaulted. How- 
ever, she said, the number of people who attended the 
rally was far greater than those prevented from reach- 
ing their destination. 

Speakers at the rally, which was attended by about 
5,000 people, called on the two parties to the agreement 
to honor its content. 

-Compiled by Anne Jaclard 
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INS detentions a betrayal of democracy 


Los Angeles— A large crowd of Iranian-Americans 
and immigrants gathered Dec. 19 at West Los Angeles’s 
Federal Building to protest the round-up of Iranian 
immigrants voluntarily registering at the INS. As this 
country draws closer to the darkness of a tightly con- 
trolled police state, men and boys (as young as 16) from 
a few Middle Eastern countries such as Iran, Iraq, 
Libya, Sudan, and Afghanistan were to register with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service by a little 
known deadline of Dec. 15. 

During this process over 100 were arrested in Los 
Angeles alone due to alleged visa violations, some aris- 
ing because of INS’s own screw-ups. This came as a 
shock to many, especially recent immigrants who left 
Iran to breathe a little easier, themselves with a hun- 
dred others spending nights on the cold floors of jails. 

As their heart-felt stories broke out on the Per- 
siandanguage station KIRN 670AM, and were 
aired on Farhang Holakouhi's popular talk show, 
the detentions offended many Iranians, non-Iran- 
ian immigrants and Americans, outraged by 
Ashcroft's America, and propelled them to coins 
out and protest. 

This rally was different because of its short notice 
and the role of independent forces that helped organize 
it. The crowd, estimated around 3,000, came from all 
walks of life and included young and old. They gathered 
despite media channels looking the other way, particu- 
larly the satellite TV stations that usually beam anti- 
Iranian regime programs. This coincided with the ongo- 
ing student movement in Iran demanding freedom from 
theocracy and release of a university professor con- 
demned to death by the Iranian clerical establishment. 

Common sense logic would have it wrong to arrest 
voluntarily registering immigrants under the pretext of 


anti-terrorist policies. And there is no evidence that ter- 
rorism from people of Iranian descent (or for that mat- 
ter, Iraqi, Syrian, Sudanese, Afghan, or North Korean) 
is any greater than from 
native-born Americans. 

Besides, Iran is the only 
country in the Middle 
East that had sponta- 
neous candlelight vigils 
immediately following 
the September 11, 2001 
attacks. 

There were signs 
demanding release of 
loved sons and fathers 
arrested by the INS. 

This is a reminder that 
the powers have turned 
this “republic” into an 
empire that has long 
betrayed the Jefferson- 
ian ideals of American 
democracy, proving once 
again a point made by 
Karl Marx that the bour- 
geoisie betrays its own revolution. The American revo- 
lution is no different. 

The rally evoked heated political debate. The 
old fossils of the Iranian right wing based in L.A. 
all condemn it since they view it as an embar- 
rassment to the Bush administration and a diver- 
sion from anti-Iranian regime propaganda vital 
to their TV programs beaming to Iran. At the 
same time, the action got coverage from the Iran- 
ian state-sponsored media outlets, depicting mis- 



treatment of Iranians by the U.S. government. 

However because of the universal issues raised by 
this rally, touching on the very nature of the society we 
would be living in the future, and the sheer size, 
passion, and organization of the rally, coverage 
in the local media and CNN was not as polluted 
with the usual clips of the hostage crisis mixed 
in as if history started and ended in 1979, or as 
if the Middle East is just a breeding ground for 
terrorism, lb the Iranian community, long sub- 
jected to negative portrayals, this was a breath 
of fresh air. 

George W. Bush, in a Voice of America broad- 
cast addressed to the Iranian nation, sided with 
its struggle for “freedom and democracy” and 
requested the un-elected Iranian leaders to yield 
to the will of people. At the same time, he views 
Iran as part of an “axis of evil,” and the INS, a 
pari of the Department of Homeland Security, 
arrests innocent Iranian immigrants and stu- 
g dents. These are utterances and actions by the 
head of a corrupt and compromised American 
•S democracy voted in by a minority and selected 
1 by the Supreme Court. 

05 We have arrived at guilt by national origin or 
ethnicity, When having a certain look, name, or accent is 
cause for Suspicion and punished by this system. 

At this moment in time and despite all the impressive 
advancement in science, technology, and culture, this 
retrogressive period makes defense of basic human dig- 
nities an important cause and the road to the new soci- 
ety. The process of globalization makes issues of ethnic- 
ity, national origin, and hence immigration an issue for 
human dignity. 

— MansoUr 


Iraq, North Korea crises test the anti-war movement 


(Continued from page 1) 

dia nuclear laboratories provided training for Iraqi 
nuclear scientists. Of major industrial countries, only 
Germany had more business ties to the Iraqi regime. 

FULL CIRCLE FROM THE FIRST GULF WAR 

This support for Iraq's totalitarian police state was no 
accident, but the recognition of a deep affinity that 
became even clearer after the end of the Gulf War of 

1991. The recent PBS "Frontline" documentary on the 
Gulf War of 1991 graphically illustrated this. First, the 
utter defeat of the Iraqi military, including mass deser- 
tions by the conscripted troops who had no wish to fight 
for Hussein's regime to begin with. Then the jubilation 
in the streets of Southern Iraq as the oppressed Shia 
population rose up in rebellion, joined by thousands of 
army deserters. 

The U.S. military held back and allowed them to be 
slaughtered. This was repeated in Northern Iraq in the 
Kurdish rebellion that sacked the regime's torture cen- 
ters. Saddam Hussein's loyal military was allowed to 
gttack the Kurdish cities, which had experienced the 
"weapons of mass destruction," specifically poison gas 
that killed thousands of Kurds at Halabja during the 
Iraq-Iran War. Meanwhile President George Bush dis- 
tracted himself with victory celebrations. 

These events form a pattern that has repeated itself 
with variations since then. As the January-February 
1993 Editorial in News & Letters stated: "Like Stalin, 
who stood outside the gates of Warsaw in 1944 while 
Hitler slaughtered a mass uprising, U.S. imperialism 
manages to come to the aid of suffering peoples only 
after they have been decimated by the forces arrayed 
against them. The 'benign imperialism' offers humanity 
its 'freedom' only on the day of its burial" (This was 
reprinted in the News & Letters pamphlet Bosnia- 
Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civilization ’.) 

Debate over this has emerged within the 'peace move- 
ment over responses to Bosnia, Kosova, Haiti, Rwanda, 
Somalia, East Timor. In retrospect it should have been 
obvious that it was bound to be a central debate with 
the rise of the U.S. as the sole superpower following the 
collapse of Russian Communism. 

In 1991 there was talk in sections of the Left about 
the CIA orchestrating the anti-Hussein intifada. This 
was completely false. The truly lower and deeper oppo- 
sition to Saddam Hussein .will be found now as then 
among the exploited workers, like those who formed 
shuras, or workers' councils, during the 1991 intifada, 
and the Iraqi women who are subjected to ever more 
restrictive legal codes as Saddam courts the Islamists in 
the Middle East. 

ARRAY OF OPPONENTS 

The Iraqi opposition in fact includes the vast majori- 
ty of people in Iraq. It cuts across the political spectrum 
from monarchists to Communists, including some criti- 
cal of state-capitalism. The major pro-U.S grouping is 
the Iraqi National Congress. Originally founded in 

1992, it was at first more broadly based than now, and 
it includes a number of groups including the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan; 
the Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq, 
a Shia group; and other groupings as well as indepen- 
dents. 

This is the "official" opposition as recognized by the 
U.S. Iraq Liberation Act of 1998. A meeting is planned, 
to be held in Iraqi Kurdistan, to name an Iraqi govem- 
ment-in-exile. Even in this group's debates most oppose 


a U.S. military government for Iraq, calling instead for 
some type of democracy. The Iraqi writer Kanan 
Makiya, now associated with the INC but who has writ- 
ten some of the most important works on the current 
regime, has said that there is only a 5-10% chance that 
U.S. military action could bring democracy to Iraq. 

A different coalition, the Iraqi National Forces, con- 
sists of groups that oppose both a U.S. invasion and the 
present regime. The INF formed in 2002 with the aim of 
deposing Saddam Hussein without outside intervention. 
It includes the Iraqi Communist Party, the Islamic A1 
Dawah Party (whose forces have previously attacked 
U.S. military bases, including the 1983 bombing of 
marines in Lebanon), the Syrian-aligned Baathists, vari- 
ous Nasserite Arab Socialist groups and ethnic minority 
groups. Still, the INF doesn't necessarily criticize the 
groups who are willing to work with the U.S. The Work- 
er-Communist Party of Iraq, followers of Mansour Hek- 
mat, do criticize the idea of working with the U.S. 

Iraq is a relatively large country with a broad politi- 
cal spectrum. It seems elementary that the next step for 
the broad anti-war movement here is to bring the views 
of the Iraqi opposition into its deliberations. As history 
has proven, that opposition doesn't have the same inter- 
ests as George W. Bush. 

NUCLEAR WAR THREAT IN KOREA 

The "axis of evil" that Bush announced was an exam- 
ple of his foolishness, and it has blown up in his face. In 
an effort to disengage himself from the Clinton admin- 
istration's policy with regard to Iran, Bush's attack on 
the moderate Khatami was a gift to the right-wing cler- 
ics. It was a way to take the pressure off themselves. 

Bush's truly heedless actions toward North Korea 
have threatened the world most. His belligerent lan- 
guage has angered people in South Korea and accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible: it has bolstered the 
regime of Kim Jong II, perhaps the purest totalitarian- 
ism that exists today, as well as a miserable, bankrupt, 
and slowly dying regime before now. 

Bush's foolish approach was bound to backfire. First, 
it would cost South Korea an estimated $500 billion 
over the first ten years to absorb the North’s failed econ- 
omy in the event of the regime's downfall, a price that 
dwarfs the unification of Germany. The South Korean 
bourgeoisie is not anxious to put up this kind of money. 

Even more importantly, Bush's rhetoric conjures a 
vision of nuclear war that is truly terrifying because it 
could so easily happen. Any kind of war there would 
assure the destruction of North Korea itself, of Seoul, 
South Korea, and of a large part ofthe 37,000-person 
U.S. force stationed in South Korea. A nuclear war 
would be far worse. Kim Jong Il’s ideological mentor, 
Hwang Chang Yop, who defected to the South, spoke of 
contingency plans for "torching Japan" with nuclear 
weapons in the event of war. 

Bush's rhetoric played right into the hands of Kim 
Jong Il’s dying ideology, "Juche," or "self-reliance," 
which was never a form of Marxism as it claimed 
(Marx's works essentially are forbidden there) or self- 
reliance at all. Rather it was a philosophy created to 
bolster the fortunes of the North Korean ruling class, 
the Kim dynasty, as it maneuvered within a world in 
which state-capitalist rulers competed for single-world 
mastery, whether as the "socialist camp" against the 
"imperialist camp" or as the rivalry of Russia and China 
for domination of world Communism. 

This has come down in the last decade to the cult of 
Kim Jong II as a kind of earthly deity. Meanwhile North 
Korea is so far from "self-reliant" as to be dependent on 


food aid from South Korea, China, the UN, the Red 
Cross and Christian WorldVision. 

The situation in North Korea speaks to current 
debates in the anti-war movement as well. Groups like 
the International Action Center, which can correctly 
denounce the genocidal sanctions on Iraq, have no prob- 
lem embracing the regime in North Korea, although up 
to two million North Koreans have been cruelly starved 
to death by this regime over the last decade. This while 
Kim reserved food supplies for his military and govern- 
ment officials, as well as for Petronian feasts and spec- 
tacles held for visiting Western leftists. An estimated 
25% of North Korean children are malnourished to the 
point of being damaged for life, while Kim spends 25% 
of the Gross National Product on the military and per- 
haps another 9% on statue-building and other manifes- 
tations of his cultish rule. 

WHICH WAY FORWARD? 

The effect the anti-war movement has had on slowing 
the pace of Bush's war drive, and of forcing him into 
positions he doesn't want, has been a great achievement 
in itself. It has taken away the sense that we must 
inevitably accept U.S. imperialism's drive for perma- 
nent war overseas and increased repression at home. 

To go further requires going beyond simply stating 
what we are against, no matter how passionately, not to 
mention avoiding the grosser trap of "the enemy of my 
enemy is my friend." With the experience of Bosnia, 
Kosova, and East Timor in mind, historian Michael 
Berube has suggested a formula of an anti-war move- 
ment that "would base those arguments [against war] 
on an appeal to internationalism, rather than on 
appeals to national sovereignty" ( Chronicle of Higher 
Education, 11/29/02). 

Current discussions in left journals from The Pro- 
gressive to The Fifth Estate show that many anti-war 
activists are beginning to search for and create a new 
language that could speak to people within Iraq. 

The anti-war movement that has emerged in the cur- 
rent situation is still new, still finding its voice, as a 
movement akin to the anti-globalization movement that 
arose in Seattle. It carries within it the new experiences 
of the last ten years, of debates that have done much to 
clarify the importance of internationalism. What the 
movement hasn't accomplished yet is the difficult task 
of forging links with the forces inside Iraq that could 
uproot not only Saddam Hussein's regime, but also cre- 
ate the kind of new human relations that could open 
new pathways toward the future for all of us. 
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Protesters across the U.S. say 'No to war in Iraq!' 

Washington, D.C. rally 


The movement to stop a U.S. war on Iraq reached a 
new level of participation on Jan. 18, when hundreds of 
thousands marched and rallied in both Washington and 
San Francisco. Many more demonstrations were held in 
smaller cities across the U.S., and others took place 
around the world, from Europe to Russia and Japan. 

On the coldest day of the winter, much of the Wash- 
ington Mall was filled by the crowd. People came from 
all over the U.S., some from as far away as Montana. 
The demonstrators were enormously varied, including 
seasoned activists, church groups, community groups, 
students and children. People we talked with said they 
had braved the cold because they felt they had to stand 
up and be counted. 

High school and college students stood out the most. 
Some there characterized the crowd as the 1960s 
activists getting together with a whole new generation 
of youth. On one bus from New York, several groups of 
14-16 year olds came on their own. A group from Nassau 
Community College had stayed up 
the whole night before making 
signs. In Huntington, Long Island, 
high school students had their own 
demonstration of 300 the day 
before. 

Filipinos, Koreans and solidarity 
friends joined forces to strongly 
project their opposition. Korean 
drummers led the Asian contingent 
followed by banners that spanned 
the street reading: "No to U.S. 
troops in the Philippines and 
Korea." 

There were speeches by famous 
activists, politicians and actors, fol- 
lowed by a long march to the Navy 
Yard. The mood was enthusiastic 
and friendly. Many of the demon- 
strators had handmade signs that 
made their own statements. The 
banners were predominately anti- 
war and anti-Bush. Although the 
rally had been billed as a celebra- 
tion of Martin Luther King Jr. Day 
as well as anti-war, African-Ameri- 
can participation was small and 
the banners did not connect the 
issues. 

Unfortunately, some of the infor- 
mal discussion centered on how "bad" 
and "deluded" most of the American people are, at the 
very moment when the majority of Americans are show- 
ing themselves to be highly critical of the Bush admin- 
istration. After these demonstrations, Bush can no 
longer claim that the country is behind his insane drive 
to war in Iraq; now people arourfd the world know that 
the U.S. is deeply divided. 

The question remains, what will happen if the war 
starts? Will this unusually large pre-war movement 
grow and deepen its chaflenge to the capitalist war- 
machine, or will it collapse? Many people expressed cyn- 
icism about the ability of even a large movement to 
influence Bush, and said they expect to be demonstrat- 
ing for a long time. 

—New York News and Letters local 

Oakland teach-ins 

The Oakland (Cal.) School District held district- wide 
teach-ins on the war, Jan. 14. It was the first school dis- 
trict in the country to do so. Several organizations were 
invited to make presentations, though none expressing 
pro-war views accepted the invitation. 

Jasmine was one of the young presenters: I partici- 
pated in the teach-in at Oakland High to spark the dis- 
cussion, to find out what the kids thought, what the 
teachers thought. 

I expected that the younger kids would not know 
much more than what was fed to them by the mass 
media. I was surprised. Everyone knew that the war is 
for oil. In fact, it was difficult to find anyone speaking 
for the war. There was one girl, from Bosnia, who was 
clearly very frustrated. Based on her experience she 
was convinced that having this discussion will not 
make a bit of difference, that the war will happen any- 
way. 

The student leaders who helped organize the teach- 
in were very passionate and articulate. They were all 


students of color— there are very few white students at 
Oakland High. They were trying to address apathy in 
the school and the focus of this society on material 
wealth. 

A teacher, Cassie, recounted her memories of grow- 
ing up in the segregated South, where she had to go to 
the back of the bus. She did not want to see those days 
come back. 

One student said he would be enlisting. Since there 
really were no pro-war sentiments expressed, he was 
encouraged to speak about it. He said, "with the way 
life is in Oakland, I'll either get popped here, or I'll get 
popped there. It makes no difference and at least I'll get 
paid." 

Jonah, an Oakland teacher commented: Amazing, 
amazing things happened throughout our district. I 
think many of us remembered why we became teachers, 
to change the world, to build a better future, to awaken 
a sleeping country of materialists and individualists, 
and help people see the beauty and power of communi- 
ty and working to make a better world. 

I am so inspired by everyone I worked with and 
everything I learned. The most powerful moment of an 


lapsed after the war started. A lot of people really feel 
isolated and came out to not feel alone, but they have no 
illusion that they are going to stop Bush through these 
marches alone. 

— SF Bay Area N&L Committee 



NEW YORK CITY — Youth denounce Bush's war drive in demonstration on Dec 


absolutely memorable day was when an Arab- American 
woman presenter said to me "Thank you for what you 
did today There is hope. There is hope." 

San Francisco march 

While march organizers and city officials fight over 
the number of people who rallied against the war in San 
Francisco, the content of this anti-war movement is 
being worked out by the 150,000-plus who marched. 
About 50 Black and Latino high school students from 
Oakland, organized by Youth Together, sported quarter- 
page stickers that read "Shot down on the comer or shot 
down in Iraq? Youth deserve better choices!" ’ 

A small multiethnic contingent of college students 
calling themselves Students for Justice chanted, "Your 
oil, your oil, it's blood on foreign soil." The question of 
whether the movement will continue or collapse is 
important. We've heard that concern from youth in San 
Francisco. The organizers are too busy congratulating 
themselves for "mobilizing the masses." 

In 1991 there was a huge march of 200,000 but it col- 


West Coast conference 

The West Coast Student Anti-war Conference was 
held on Jan. 17 at San Francisco State University, 
while a similar conference was being held on the same 
day at George Washington University in Washington, 
D.C. Close to 30 schools from all over the West Coast, 
from San Diego to Washington, were represented by the 
more than 100 participants. Some represented organi- 
zations that were ongoing since the post-September 11 
mobilizations. Others were just getting formed. 

The discussion started with the question of "what are 
we here for? Is it solely for anti-war? Or are there other 
issues?" "Points of unity" were proposed, narrowed to 
two: lj opposition to the war in Iraq, and 2) commit- 
ment to educate people against the war. Immediately 
voices were heard as to what is 
missing or inadequate in such 
"points of unity." 

One participant said "we need to 
think big, because the other side 
definitely is. We need to be against 
war around the world, because 
other wars will come up." A Japan- 
ese-American woman pointed to the 
need to show solidarity with the for- 
eign students, who are being sub- 
jected to much more oversight by 
the government. She compared it to 
the treatment of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans during WWII, and that many 
of them are now speaking out since 
very few spoke for them -then. They 
paid a heavy price for society's 
silence in search for "security." 

A man from the International 
Socialist Organization offered the 
| opinion that "points of unity cannot 
'< be discussed now because it will 
take too much time to hash out all 
the points that have come up." He 
L proposed that we quickly agree on 
| the minimal two points originally 
proposed, so that we could move 
onto decisions we need to make. 
The vote was taken and all amend- 
ments were voted down, incredibly, including solidarity 
with foreign students! 

So what were the other decisions that were so impor- 
tant?— whether to have a national conference. Yet one 
has already been scheduled at the University of Illinois 
on the weekend of Feb. 22-23. 

The most troubling part of the conference was not 
even the fact that the discussion was trivialized, but the 
sentiment expressed in the second point of unity that 
those present were already educated, and that they had 
an obligation to go out and educate others. Is it not pos- 
sible that people coming to the march, or opposing this 
society in other ways, are also wise? 

The fact that the joint conferences in D.C. and San 
Francisco voted to form a new national organization, 
Campus Anti-War Network (CAN), could lead to some- 
thing, but only if they agree to be educated by the anti- 
war students not in their organization. 

A promise was made that more discussion will hap- 
pen at the national conference. There are big questions 
that the movement needs to address. But this confer- 
ence did not do it. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Israeli students refuse military service 
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Tel Aviv, Israel— Two imprisoned conscientious 
objectors to military service, Noam Bahat and Hillel 
Goral, went on hunger strike, Jan. 16. Both are among 
the signatories of a letter signed last year by over 300 
high school students, declaring their refusal to serve in 
the Israeli army (see their website at www.shminis- 
tim.org). Both objectors are serving a second consecu- 
tive prison term in defense of their convictions and are 
held in the isolation ward of Military Prison No. 4, 
south of Tel Aviv. 

According to Noam Bahat, the hunger strike comes 
to protest his imprisonment for opposing the occupation 
of the Palestinian people, as well as to protest the occu- 
pation itself. 

Bahat and Goral represent a growing wave of protest 
among high school students ahead of their induction 
into the army. Some 300 students have signed a joint 
letter to Sharon, proclaiming their refusal to take part 
in the repression of the Palestinian people. 

A remarkable illustration of the unrest emerged 
recently when IDF chief of staff Gen. Moshe Yaalon 
gave a talk at Haifa's elite Reali high school, whose pro- 
military bent is reflected in numerous graduates who 
reached prominent posts in the army. Yaalon was heck- 
led by a small group of students who accused him of 
war crimes in defiance of the Geneva Convention. 

The protesters were silenced and ejected, and the 
school principal— himself a former general who served 
as army spokesman— apologized to Yaalon. That wasn't 


all: Ministry of Education Director-General Ronit 
Tirosh issued a statement charging that the outburst 
by the students, and the labeling of Yaalon as a war 
criminal, displayed a failure of all involved in the stu- 
dents’ education, falling short of their responsibility to 
instill them with worthy values. 

Infantry Fst. Sgt. (res.) Yoni Kozlovsky of Tel Aviv 
was sentenced to 28 days in military jail, Jan. 19, for 
refusal to serve in the occupied territories (he was post- 
ed to guard the West Bank Jewish settlement of Ana- 
tot). Kozlovsky, who is preparing his Ph.D. thesis 
in neuroscience at the Tel Aviv University, is brother of 
another refusenik, Ro’i, who was sentenced for refusal 
before the outbreak of the intifada. - 

Yoni defended his refusal with the following state- 
ment: 

"I refuse to serve in the occupied territories because 
I believe in liberty, equality and fraternity— words 
almost forgotten in Hebrew. I refuse to take part in an 
occupation that denies three million Palestinians their 
freedom and human rights. I refuse to take part in an 
occupation marked by crimes and immoral deeds, an 
occupation that kills civilians and steals their land, an 
occupation that employs detention, closures, starva- 
tion, torture, theft and killing. 

"I detest the occupation because the occupation is 
racism. I hope Palestinians and Israelis achieve peace, 
through a compromise resting upon reconciliation, jus- 
tice and morality, mutual respect and compassion." 

—Information from Yefh Gvul 
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Behind the nuclear crisis in Korea 


by Kevin A. Barry 

By the end of January, the crisis over North Korea 
seemed to have eased, but was by no means over. In a 
deft series of moves in December and January, this 
small totalitarian state, so weak economically that its 
own people are starving, had managed to put the U.S. 
on the defensive, essentially forcing it to back down. 

On Dec. 23, the Kim Jong II regime announced that it 
was removing seals on its nuclear reactor at Yongbon 
that had been installed in 1994 by the International 
Atomic Energy Commission. This action, which made 
possible the production of nuclear warheads, was 
accompanied by warnings of. an "uncontrollable cata- 
strophe" should the U.S. intervene. 

Initially, the Bush administration announced that if 
North Korea did not back down, it would impose sane- 

Secret plan for (lister 

Recently-released British government documents 
from the time of Tory Prime Minister Edward Heath 
reveal, as a Jan. 1 banner headline in the London Times 
put it: "Heath made plans for 'ethnic cleansing' in 
Ulster." This was in 1972, during the mass unrest 
against anti-Catholic discrimination in Northern Ire- 
land. As he grew desperate, Heath instructed civil ser- 
vants to come up with a secret plan for a "worst-case 
scenario." 

According to its own documents, complete with maps, 
Heath's government "specifically discussed... compulso- 
ry transfer of population within Northern Ireland, or 
between [its] six counties and the Republic" of Ireland. 
As the Times wrote, "Under the plan up to 300,000 
Catholics would be moved from their homes into regions 
to be ceded to the Republic, while about 200,000 Protes- 
tants would be shifted from the ceded areas into a new 
Northern Ireland state." This would have set up an 
"ethnically pure" Protestant Northern Ireland at gun- 
point. 

Reading these accounts, even after 30 years, still 
sickens the stomach. It also raises a question. If Britain, 
famed for "limited government," made such plans, what 
secret "scenarios" has the State of Israel created for the 
Palestinians, or the U.S. government for our land's 
minorities and dissenters? 

New Kenyan leader 

Was it a second liberation, equivalent to the winning 
of independence from Britain in the 1960s? However 
improbable, that was the sentiment among many of the 
one million who turned out on Dec. 30 to celebrate the 
end of 24 years of authoritarian rule under outgoing 
President Daniel arap Moi. 

The people of Kenya voted for opposition leader Mwai 
Kabaki and against Moi's handpicked successor— 
Uhuru Kenyatta, son of Kenya's first president, Jomo 
Kenyatta— by a landslide, 63% to 30%, this despite 
manipulation and vote-buying by the Moi government. 
Kabaki, a veteran of the independence struggle who 
broke with Moi in 1991, ran as the leader of the Nation- 
al Rainbow Coalition (NARC). For the first time in 
decades, NARC united key leaders from the country's 
two main ethnic groups, the Kikuyu and the Luo. 

The new government made an important gesture 
when it immediately ended Moi's school fees, which had 
prevented 15% of the country's children from attending 
primary school. NARC also promised to fight corruption 
and to investigate past political murders. 

The leadership of NARC includes grassroots activists 
like Wangari Mathai, an environmental activist repeat- 
edly jailed under Moi. However, the leadership contains 
considerably more politicians who defected from Moi's 
party only months ago. 


tions that would lead to its "economic collapse." But 
even this was a retreat from the Clinton administration 
policy that had threatened an immediate military 
attack were those seals removed. In the coming weeks, 
the U.S. sounded still more cautious, even announcing 
that it would delay a UN Security Council vote on the 
matter. Meanwhile, negotiations continued. 

How could tiny North Korea have gotten away with 
plans that could result in the manufacture of five to 
eight nuclear warheads by May 1, this in open defiance 
of the world's sole superpower? One reason was that 
South Korea wanted nothing to do with a U.S. policy of 
confronting the North, for which it could pay a horrific 
price. Even without nukes, massive North Korean 
artillery installations just across the border from Seoul 
could level that city of 10 million. 

Decades of U.S. imperial arrogance toward South 
Korea, including the recent acquittal (in a U.S. military 
court) of two soldiers who had run down and killed two 
teenage Korean girls, had created a deep antagonism, 
especially among the youth. They tend to remember 
decades of U.S.-supported military regimes, like that of 
Chun Doo Hwan, perpetrator of the 1980 Kwangju mas- 
sacre, rather than the horrors of the Korean War of 50 
years ago. 

During those long years of U.S. -supported authori- 
tarian rule, South Korea industrialized at breakneck 
speed, creating a corrupt group of monopoly capitalists 
with close ties to the military and alongside it, a large 
and disaffected working class. 

Protest in Yemen 

Several hundred thousand marched in the funeral 
procession of Jarallah Omar, deputy secretaiy-general 
of the Yemen Socialist Party (YSP) on Jan. 1. Chanting 
"no for violence and murder, yes for peace," "murder and 



assassination is the language of cowards," and "we want 
a Yemen without terrorism," the crowd stretched over a 
mile on its way to the cemetery. 


Omar was killed on Dec. 28 by an Islamic extremist, 
who told police of his plans to kill other "secularists” as 
well. Evidence of a plot to kill the local head of the 
Ismailis, an offshoot of Islam, also turned up. 

Among the tendencies represented in the funeral 
march, besides the YSP itself, were the Nasserite 
nationalists, the ruling General People's Congress, and 
even members of Al-Islah, the large Islamist party of 
which the assassin was a member. Muslim scholars also 
met to condemn terrorism against both Yemenis and 
foreigners, even if carried out in the name of Islam. 

Only one aspect of the Yemen terrorism story received 
coverage by U.S. media: the fact that soon after Omar's 
murder, a member of the same gang of religious extrem- 
ists murdered three Americans working at a Baptist 
hospital. 


Worker and student resentment of the big capitalist 
firms, the U.S., arid the local military establishment 
was a major factor in the election of Roh Moo Hyun to 
the presidency, also in December. A lawyer who began 
his career defending labor and student activists, Roh 
made clear that he would not be a lackey of the U.S. 

With Japan, let alone China and Russia, also coun- 
seling caution, the U.S. found itself isolated in the 
region. However, it is doubtful that alone stayed the 
hand of the U.S., especially at a time when the Bush 
administration has embarked on a unilateralist policy 
of permanent war. Nor could fear of loss of life have 
been the main factor, at a time when U.S. "defense" 
intellectuals have reached the chilling conclusion that a 
"small" nuclear war between Pakistan and India would 
not be so grave. ( New York Times, Jan. 19, 2003) 

What was undoubtedly also at work in restraining 
Bush was the fact that northeast Asia has a productive 
capacity in capitalistic terms of nearly $6 trillion per 
year, when one considers the annual output of Japan 
($4 trillion), South Korea ($381 billion), and China ($1 
trillion, much of it centered in the hi-tech and industri- 
alized Northeast, near Korea). This total is far greater 
than that for India and Pakistan combined ($2.3 tril- 
lion), or even the Middle East, or Western Europe. And 
most of that northeast Asian productive capacity is 
within easy range of North Korean missiles. 

More death in Israel 

Two consecutive suicide bombings in a poor immi- 
grant neighborhood of Tel Aviv killed 23 and injured over 
100 on Jan. 6. The victims were mostly undocumented 
immigrant workers from the Philippines, Vietnam, 
China, Ghana, Romania and Bulgaria. Many of the sur- 
vivors couldn't even get medical care for their injuries 
for fear of being arrested and deported from Israel once 
their undocumented status became known. The A1 Aqsa 
Martyrs Brigade, which took responsibility for these 
bombings, once again showed that it is one with Israeli 
rulers in its racism and inhumanity toward workers. 

The Sharon government immediately used these 
bombings to prevent Palestinian leaders in the West 
Bank and Gaza from attending a London conference on 
Palestinian reform. The conference was held neverthe- 
less on Jan. 14 and the Palestinian representatives were 
able to participate through a video hookup. Palestinian 
Information Minister Yasser Abed Rabbo, who spoke 
from Ramallah, said the following in his speech: "The 
suicide bombings will not bring us peace, and confiscat- 
ing of our liberty will not bring you security. Let us toge- 
ther reject extremism in all its forms. Let us together 
choose the path of peaceful negotiations." 

The continuing Israeli army siege of the West Bank 
and Gaza is stifling any voice for peaceful co-existence 
and secularism among Palestinians. Within Israel, the 
corruption and bribery scandals of Sharon's Likud gov- 
ernment have angered some. But the deep class divi- . 
sions, ethnic chauvinism, and increasing violence 
against women in Israeli society have not become the 
subject of discussion by the parties running for election. 

That election; reflected the lowest voter turn out since 
Israel’s founding in 1948. Sharon’s Likud party received 
37 out of 120 parliament seats. The right wing secular 
party, Shinui, increased its seats. The Labor party 
slumped to 19 seats. 

While the Labor Party under Amram Mitzna had 
promised to empty most Israeli settlements and renew 
peace negotiations, it also favors the continuation of the 
building of the separation wall between Israel and the 
West Bank and Gaza. This 220 kilometer concrete barri- 
er annexes another 10% of the Occupied Territories and 
in doing so also destroys Palestinian homes, productive 
agricultural land and many groundwater wells. 

—Sheila Sahar 
Jan. 22, 2003 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = "■ ■ = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in- all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Republic of Wal-Mart 


by Htun Lin 

The FBI announced ,Oct. 23 that it had raided 60 
Wal-Mart stores and arrested 300 "illegal alien” work- 
ers. The alibi of Wal-Mart, which is totally non-union in 
the U.S., was that these were merely employees hired 
by third-party contractors. The company routinely uses 
hundreds of such contractors which hire almost exclu- 
sively immigrant labor. These workers came from as 
near as Mexico and as far as Eastern Europe. 

The U.S. Justice Department states that anyone who 
knowingly hires illegal immigrants may be fined up to 
$10,000 per immigrant. Even if by chance Wal-Mart is 
convicted, at $10,000 per head Wal-Mart would only 
face a $3 million fine, a drop in the bucket forWal- 
Mart’s multi-billion dollar empire. Last year, Wal-Mart 
had $245 billion in sales worldwide. The fines would be 
written off by Wal-Mart executives as just another cost 
of doing business. 

VICTIMIZED ALIENS, GUILTY EXECS 

No Wal-Mart executives were arrested during the 
raids for these clearly illegal corporate activities dur- 
ing the raids, while the workers will not only lose their 
jobs but be jailed and deported. A similar prosecution 
at Tyson Foods revealed that top executives had full 
knowledge of and encouraged such illegal hiring prac- 
tices. 

Wal-Mart is merely the most salient example in a 
brave new world economy where huge multi-national 
American companies not only exploit cheap foreign 
labor that has no rights domestically, but also import 
goods made by cheap foreign sweatshop labor. 

(Continued on page 3) 



U.S.'s imperial roots 


by John Alan 

President George W. Bush made a brief state visit to 
the Philippines to reward its president, Gloria Maca- 
pagal Arroyo for supporting the U.S. war on terror. 
Bush told his hosts that the U.S. had "liberated the 
Philippines from colonial rule." This claim is not just a 
revision of history but an outright falsification of the 
history of the Filipino struggle for freedom. 

Toward the end of the 19th century, during the 
administration of President William McKinley, Ameri- 
can capitalism discovered that, in the words of Senator 
Albert Beveridge in 1897, "American factories are 
making more than the American people can use; Amer- 
ican soil is producing more than they can consume. 
Fate has written our policy for us; the trade of the 
world must and shall be ours." This senator, indirectly, 
was expressing an ideology that American capitalism 
had to expand aggressively and take over the world 
market. It was embraced by the upper ranks of the 
armed forces, politicians and businessmen. 

THE TAKEOVER OF CUBA, THE PHILIPPINES 

The most attractive areas for U.S. capitalism's 
expansion were the two colonies of the Spanish 
Empire, Cuba and the Philippines. Cuba was rebelling 
against Spanish domination at the same time that 
American capitalism invested an estimated $30 to $50 
million in Cuba's plantations, railroads and mines. The 
U.S.S. Maine, a warship the U.S. sent to Cuba to pro- 
tect its property, exploded because of what is now 
known to be an internal malfunction. The U.S., howev- 
er, blamed the Spanish and Congress declared war on 
Spain in 1898. 

President George W. Bush should note: while the 
majority of Americans supported the Cuban people's 
struggle against Spanish colonialism, President 
McKinley never officially recognized the Cuban insur- 
gents, or gave them aid. According to some historians, 
McKinley feared that if he supported them they would 
become strong enough to win and keep the U.S. out of 
Cuba. 

The U.S. also had another grave fear. More than two- 
fifths of the Cuban military forces in the field were 
Afro-Cubans. Those men, if they won the war, would 

(Continued on page 8) 


Energy bill peddles weird 
science to loot environment 



by Franklin Dmitryev 

Keeping the world on its pre- 
sent ecologically catastrophic 
track is the thrust of the 1,100- 
page energy bill crafted behind 
closed doors by a group of Con- 
gressional Republicans in 
November. 

While the bill has been 
shrouded in secrecy since its 
covert inception in Vice-Presi- 
dent Dick Cheney’s energy task 
force, its general direction was 
never in doubt: production and 
more production, first of all pro- 
duction of energy from oil and 
gas, at the expense of human 
health, the environment, the 
integrity of science, and condi- 
tions of life and labor. 

It is the epitome of Bush 
administration environmental 
policy. The billions in favors 
offered to all the most powerful 
industries do not alter the energy bill’s basic character 
as massive state intervention in the economy, designed 
to perpetuate the total dependence of the U.S. on fossil 
fuels and nuclear energy for years to come. 

Those industries would receive n early $50 billion 
in tax breaks and subsidies, expedited permits for oil 
and gas extraction on public lands, and exemptions 
from some environmental regulations. The bill also 
encourages uranium mining using toxic chemicals— 
alarming Native American nations, who have suffered 
the brunt of uranium mining’s poisons. 

Limits would be removed from mergers and acquisi- 
tions of electric utilities, setting the stage for a new era 
of Enron-type plunder, incredibly, the latest excuse for 
pushing the Bush-Cheney energy bill was the August 
U.S.-Canada blackout — just as an earlier excuse was 


the 2001 California energy crisis engineered by Enron 
and other energy monopolists. 

In an attempt to greenwash the bill, a few crumbs 
were tossed to renewable energy sources and energy 
efficiency, but the main “renewable" item is ethanol. In 
reality, its production uses fossil fuels and its use as 
fuel in cars generates smog, so this is nothing more 
than a mammoth subsidy for agribusiness giants like 
Archer Daniels Midland, which was enough to reel in 
Senate Democratic leader Tom Daschle. 

The biggest scam of all is Bush’s talk of a “hydrogen 
economy," conjuring images of clean cars burning 
hydrogen and emitting nothing but water. In fact, pro- 
ducing, storing and using hydrogen is energy-inten- 
sive, and the whole point of Bush and his oil and auto 

(Continued on page 10) 


Women in Iraq struggle for freedom 

by Yanar Mohammed 


I t means a lot to me to be here, close to the place 
where the World Trade Center was, where thousands 
of innocent civilians died. Our hearts go out to all the 
families of the victims. We know what they feel like. A 

few months ago, tens of 
thousands of Iraqis lost 
their lives for reasons 
still unclear, except that 
the U.S. government 
wants to prove it is the 
sole superpower by 
starting a new war 
every year. State terror- 
ism and non-state ter- 
rorism are equally bad. 

When the war on Iraq 
happened, we who were 
living in exile knew that 
we had to go back to 
work for a brighter 
future. We said, finally 
the dictatorship of Sad- 
dam is gone, the fascist 
Ba'ath regime is out of 
the way, no more genocides of other ethnicities, no more 
nationalist wars where young people were killed by the 
hundreds of thousands. And I went back to help the 
women. 

When I arrived in Baghdad, every public building 
was bombed or burnt. The streets looked as if they had 
undergone many wars, not only one. And the most trag- 
ic part was that all the strong and capable women 
whom I had left a few years before, were now mostly 
under veil and unable to demand their rights. The 
notion of women's rights seemed alien to them. The 
war and occupation had unleashed the political 
Islamists, what you call fundamentalists, people who 
want governmental power to impose their beliefs on all 
of society, especially on women. 

Women in Iraq lived under much better conditions 
than other women in the Middle East. We had access to 
education and work and greater rights, brought about 
by progressive movements before Saddam seized 
power. But in the 1980s and the '90s, especially since 
pan- Arab politics fell apart after the Gulf War, Saddam 


looked to political Islam for support. He allowed tribal 
codes to rule, including the exchange of women 
between families. He permitted some Sha'ria (Islamic 
religious law), including "honor killing" — the law that a 
man can kill a female family member suspected of illic- 
it love without receiving even a month in jail. This law 
continues in effect. 

The other reality I saw at once was that the political 
formula imposed by the U.S. occupation on Iraq's Gov- 
erning Council caused ethnic splits and religious rival- 
ries and divided people along these lines. Being an 
Arab meant different privileges from Turkmen, Kurds 
and others. Shi'ites are considered different from Sun- 
nis, from Christians. The ethnic divisions built into the 
council foreshadow possible civil war. And out of 25 
seats, women received only three. One of the women is 
a previoui Ba'ath member and two are under veil. One- 
third of the council are political Islamists. The message 
is that this is the future women should expect in Iraq. 

There are widespread problems for women right 
now. I am unable to step into the street by myself or go 
out in modem clothes. The U.S. occupiers fail to provide 
any security. Women from age 9 to 50 are abducted off 
- the streets by organized gangs who sell them — $200 for 
a virgin and $100 for an older woman. Many are raped. 

When we started the Organization of Women's Free- 
dom in Iraq (OWFI) in June, we decided to protest the 
lack of security to the CPA (Coalition Provisional 
. Authority, the occupying forces). My letter was shown 
on all the media outlets the day of the protest and I 
handed it in at the door of the presidential palace. 
•What answer did we get? Nothing. When I tried to 
investigate the disappearances of some women at a 
police station, I was told the CPA had ordered them not 
to release any information. OWFI held a demonstra- 
tion in August against the violence and abductions, but 
many women were afraid to come. 

We started a women's shelter in Baghdad for women 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Yanar Mohammed, 
founder of the Organiza- 
tion of Women's Freedom 
in Iraq, spoke Oct. 23 in 
New York City at a meet- 
ing organized by a com- 
mittee of supporters and 
co-sponsored by News 
and Letters Committees. 
Below are excerpts from 
her talk. For information, 
including the English-lan- 
guage Iraqi women's 
rights newspaper, and to 
offer support: www.equal- 
tfyiniFbq.com. 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


by Terry Moon 

The banning of late-term abortion brings into stark 
reality how badly women are losing not only our right 
to control over our bodies, but the concept that women 
are full human beings. That this is, in fact, the intent 
of the Right is seen in how Attorney General John 
Ashcroft gave enforcement responsibilities for this new 
misogynist law, not to the Justice Department’s crimi- 
nal division, but to its civil 
rights division instead. 

This is not only a thinly veiled 
attempt to claim that a fetus is a 
human being; it is an attempt to use the claims of the 
fetus to negate those of the woman, to have the fetus 
trump the woman’s civil rights, to render a woman less 
human than a fetus. The civil rights division that is 
charged with prosecuting anti-abortionists who block 
women’s access to clinics will now be responsible for 
policing and second-guessing the doctors that they 
were formerly supposed to protect. 

MARGINALIZATION OF WOMEN 

The drive to humanize the fetus and dehumanize 
women continues with "The Unborn Victims of Vio- 
lence Act" introduced in Congress that would punish 
attacks on a fetus separately from the attack on the 
pregnant woman who carries it. The intent is to estab- 
lish that there are two victims and that killing a fetus 
is murder. 

In October the Supreme Court refused to hear an 
appeal from a woman sent to prison for up to 20 years 
on the charge of murdering her stillborn child because 
she acknowledged using cocaine while pregnant. 

The power of anti-abortion fanatics was revealed on 
a different level in Austin, Texas, where last month 
they were successful in temporarily stopping the con- 
struction of a Planned Parenthood Clinic when the 
builder was boycotted by plumbers and carpenters who 
were being pressured by a powerful, anti-choice con- 
struction industry executive. 

The Bush administration’s outrageous and success- 
ful attempts to legitimize women’s marginalization 
have emboldened the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bish- 
ops. Now they plan to begin a new campaign to reem- 
phasize the Church’s ban on contraception — something 


in the developing world — will forego latex condoms, 
which are 99.9% effective when used correctly, and get 
AIDS. 

These developments and the ban on D&X abortions 
reveal clearly what a mistake it was to settle for less 
than the radical demands of the early Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement, for free abortion on demand, for no 
forced sterilization, for safe and free contraceptives, in 
short, for full control over our bodies and lives. 

We have to remember that the right 
to abortion was not won in the 
Supreme Court on what the women’s 
movement demanded: that women 
have the right to control our own bodies. Women do not 
have the right to an abortion; rather what the Supreme 
Court granted us was a narrow right to privacy that at 
this time includes the decision to have an abortion. 

NEED TOTAL VIEW FROM THE START 

What these profoundly retrogressive anti-human 
events reveal is the necessity to start with the demand 
for absolute freedom, and never be bought off by any- 
thing less. When the Supreme Court made abortion 
legal in 1973, a huge portion of the women’s movement 
collapsed, thinking their goal was met. Three years 
later came the Hyde Amendment, which cut off federal 
abortion funding for poor women, beginning the 
destruction of women’s right to abortion by attacking 
those least able to fight back. 

Now we see where the movement’s capitulation has 
led. As one longtime feminist Marxist-Humanist said, 
the ban on D&X abortions "is a qualitatively different 
defeat from the many restrictions of the last 30 years 
because it is so absolutist with no exceptions, no way 
around it except going underground; and it so com- 
pletely denies women’s personhood in terms of her 
relation to healthcare." 

In our age of fundamentalism, with forces world- 
wide — including the U.S. — trying to force women to 
accept a reality where we are viewed as less than 
human, we can’t make the same mistake twice. For 
women to finally experience freedom, our vision of 
social change must be a revolutionary vision that is 
total from the start. 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The 16 Days of Activism Against Gender-Based Vio- 
lence is a worldwide campaign between Nov. 25 (the Inter- 
national Day for the Elimination of Violence Agaianst 
Women) thaiough Dec. 10 (International Human Rights 
Day). The campaign began in 1991, initiated by the Cen- 
ter for Women’s Global Leadership. Over 1,000 organiza- 
tions in 130 countries are participating this year. 

— Information from Women’s Human 

Rights Online Bulletin 

* * * 

Many vigils for recent victims of the growing vio- 
lence agaimjst transgender people in Washington, D.C. 
have been Ijeld by friends and supporters. Three trans- 
gender male-to-female people were brutally attacked 
by at least two different men within a five-day period — 
two of then! died. The brutality occurred just days after 
the one-year anniversary of the slaying of two D.C. 
transgender teens. Local clinics and colleges are spon- 
soring support groups for the more than 4,000 trans- 
gender people who feel their lives are in danger. 

— Information from off our backs 

* * * 

Russian Colonel Yuri Budanov, the first Russian mil- 
itary officer to be tried for abuses in Chechnya, has 
been convicted of kidnapping, raping and murdering 
an 18-year-old Chechen woman he was interrogating. 
He was only sentenced to ten years in prison, including 
the three years he has spent in custody. "When 
Chechens gp on trial for similar crimes, this same court 
metes out immeasurably more severe sentences," said 
the attorney for the victim’s family. 

— Information from Women’s Human 
Rights Online Bulletin 

* * * 

Close to 100 women from nine countries joined U.S. 
women at the first International Working Women’s 
Conference in Atlanta in October. The conference 
examined issues such as patriarchy, globalization and 
union organizing, as the women met to discuss con- 
cretely their experience as women workers. 

— Information from Women’s Human 
Rights Online Bulletin 


Catholic women have ignored in the U.S. up till now — 
and to link the ban on contraception to their anti-abor- 
tion campaign. They think if you can convince the U.S. 


Women in Iraq struggle lor freedom 


public that late-term abortion is murder, the logic of 
that idea, carried to its extreme, will be to consider 
early abortion and contraception murder as well. 

When they can’t get their way by persuasion, the 
Catholic hierarchy lies, as did Cardinal Alfonso Trujil- 
lo, whb lied on the BBC by saying that not only can 
sperm pass through condoms, but so can the AIDS 
virus! This lie will mean that many people — especially 

Ongoing struggles 
against mutilation 

Female Genital Mutilation (FGM) has dropped out 
of the news, but it has not dropped out of the lives of 
women. Teachers notice that girls subjected to FGM 
don’t do as well in school as their uncut peers. Lifelong 
health problems sometimes result. Recent reports 
show, not only how far women have come in eradicat- 
ing FGM, but also how far we still have to go. 

News on the FGM front comes from Burkina Faso, 
Denmark, Egypt, Eritrea, Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Sudan and the United States. In Western 
countries, the immigrant population, which often fig- 
ures out ways to circumcise their daughters, is subject 
to arrest if they succeed and are caught. 

In Burkina Faso, 23 villages have recently made 
public declarations and celebrations of their abandon- 
ment of FGM. The government there reports a decline 
in the practice after 300 people were fined or impris- 
oned for breaking a 1996 law forbidding it. 

In Ghana a seminar to convince people that it is 
harmful and not required by Islam was held in Decem- 
ber 2002. This shows how hard it is to enforce a law 
against FGM that was passed in 1994. 

Kenya had some stories of daring attempts to 
rescue girls from the practice, one of whom was 
carried off on her pastor’s motorcycle after the 
cutting was already underway. Another girl’s 
headmaster risked a death threat by her father 
as he sheltered the young woman at his house. 
But testimonials as to how harmful and painful 
FGM is and its lifetime aftermath are spreading 
throughout Kenya and there is a lot of political 
effort now to stop it. 

The Nigerian government is just now getting around 
to starting an eradication program, and in Senegal, on 
May 25, 2003, 122 communities announced together 
their decision to abandon both FGC (C for Circumci- 
sion) and early marriage. Since March Sudan has been 
arresting doctors for flouting a ban. 

This brief survey exposes the fact the FGM is still 
rife in the countries where it has always been jtrac- 
ticed. In spite of an eradication campaign covering 
much more than 20 years, in some places the program 
has barely begun. 

— January 


(Continued from page 1) 

fleeing the threat of honor killing, and we began a 
newspaper, "A1 Mousawat" (Equality). It is the first 
radical voice for women in Iraq, calling for equal rights 
between men and women and a secular constitution 
not based on Islamic Sha ria. Our demand is not 
becausd we are anti-Islam, but because under Islamic 
Sha ria, it is not possible to have equality with men. A 
man can marry up to four women. In divorce, men have 
all the rights, with none for women. 

Women inherit only half of what 
their brothers do, women's testimo- 
ny in civil matters is only worth 
half of a man's, and women cannot 
testify at all in a criminal case 
because our intellects are consid- 
ered too inferior. Sha ria law allows 
a man to beat his wife. If the con- 
stitution is based on Shar'ia, then 
women will have an inferior status 
for sure. 

OWFI members' other priority is 
demanding jobs for women without 
income. Because of the war, they lost 
their jobs; most are widows due to 
consecutive wars, with lots of kids to 
feed. So we met with the (American) 
consultant of the ministry of labor 
and social affairs in the CPA, and 
told him these women needed some 
source of financial support right 
away. We got nothing. Then we took 
part in the demonstrations of the 
Union of Unemployed of Iraq side 
by side with thousands of workers 
over the summer. We sat in the 
street in 120-degree heat every day for almost two 
months. U.S. troops surrounded us, their bayonets 
pointed at us. Our demand was for immediate jobs or 
social insurance, just $100 a month, barely enough to 
survive in Baghdad these days. The CPA promised to 
provide jobs by the end of August; we got none. They 
sent a letter saying there will be no payments and no 
humanitarian aid. 

The saddest part of the occupation is that it permits 
the imposition of political Islam. Every single woman 
has to be under veil, covered from head to toe, even 
Christian women. And in the mosques, they tell the 
men that they are responsible for covering the women, 
and that women are not to work nor go to school 
beyond the sixth grade. OWFI has had many clashes 
with the Islamists. They have kidnapped men distrib- 
uting "A1 Mousawat." I am being sued by a man who 
claims the newspaper hurt his "religious feelings." Mil- 
lions of women are not hurt when the Islamists impose 
compulsory veil on them, but he is hurt and can take 
me to court. Women who spoke out for equal rights pre- 
viously had fatwas issued against them. In the face of 
all the threats, we depend on the support of women's 
and progressive movements around the world.' 


If people want to practice religion, they should do so 
personally inside mosques, not through law and gov- 
ernment. I say that nobody deserves to be ruled by a 
misogynist mentality. But in recent years, progressive 
movements around the world that had concepts of jus- 
tice, equality, and modernity, clashed with something 
called postjnodemism and the idea of cultural rela- 
tivism, which means respecting cultural practices 
whatever they may be, even the oppression of women. 

Cultural relativists say the women 
of Iraq are used to being treated 
that way, religious rule is good 
enough for them, but of course it’s 
not for women in the U.S. This atti- 
tude is partly racist. 

I am a member of the Worker 
Communist Party of Iraq (unrelat- 
ed to the Communist Party, which is 
collaborating with the occupation). 
Iraq has a gigantic, secular working 
class that needs direct representa- 
tion in a free council that repre- 
sents it, not one based on ethnic 
and religious differences. Women 
need a say in writing the constitu- 
tion. The people deserve a socialist 
Iraq, where everyone shares in the 
resources and direct representa- 
tion. 

I would like to see the immediate 
replacement of the U.S. troops with 
United Nations peacekeeping 
forces. The UN is not more humane 
nor much different from the U.S., 
| but it is more neutral, and they 
< have not pointed guns at us, did not 
bomb us, did not kill us in the first 
place. They have more experience in handling post-war 
situations. And we want to see support for a secular 
government instead of what the U.S. has done to 
increase ethnic and religious rivalries that could lead 
Iraqis to fight and kill each other. 

The U.S. plans to privatize everything except water 
and electricity. Already, hospitals and schools charge 
fees. The U;S. doesn't want real change in women's sit- 
uation in Baghdad, they just want to put a few women 
in official places and tell the whole world that women 
are in power now. But there are prospects for the work- 
ers; the Worker Communist Party has workers’ coun- 
cils in three cities. The U.S. supports the Ba’athists 
against us in the new trade unions. I think if we had a 
year under neutral UN administration, we could have 
a healthy political atmosphere to organize the working 
class and women. And maybe work towards a socialist 
government and not be dragged into capitalism. 

By speaking here, I am reaching out to the people of 
the U.S. who stood beside us, who went into the streets 
and demonstrated against the war. We know they will 
support us, the women's movement and women's 
empowerment. 
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OAKLAND, 


unLi — In soli- 
darity with 
the 70,000 
grocery 
workers on 
strike in 
southern 


California, a few hundred supporters came out for a 
very lively march here on Saturday, Nov. 22. We 
marched down College Avenue to the Safeway store at 
51st Street. 

When we got to the store the crowd grew bigger, and 
we massed in front of the doors, blocking the foot traf- 
fic in and out of the store, and blocking the car traffic 
through the parking lot, chanting, "Boycott Safeway, 
boycott Safeway!" 


Everyone got into making a lot of noise and really 
letting Safeway know how seriously folks take this 
strike. I think we especially enjoyed it in front of the 
store because while we didn’t have a permit to march 
and had to stay on the sidewalk going there, once there 
the police couldn’t do anything about us taking over 
the place for a while. 

Two strikers, a man and a woman, had come up 
to the Bay Area to participate in the march, help 
with our solidarity movement up here, and speak 
to the crowd. Union activists from different 
industries participated, a lot of anti-war youth 
came out for it, and some grocery workers from 
the area. 

The strikers pointed out how crucial this 
strike — which started Oct. 11 at Vons and Oct. 
12 at Safeway, Ralph's and Albertsons — is for 
grocery workers across the entire country. 
You just can’t say it’s just about these three 
companies, nor even just about California. 
Earlier in the week we spoke to a woman 
from Ralph's who said she views the strike 
"more like a revolution than a strike" because of how 
important it is. 

She added, "Why do you think more than 95% 
voted to strike? Because by our calculations a family of 
four will be paying $450 a month in a few years for 
healthcare with what they were offering. They want to 
Wal-Martify the whole grocery industry. This is one of 
the last few places someone without a lot of education, 
or someone who hasn’t been corrupted, can make $17 
an hour. It really is about Americans losing the grocery 
industry to Wal-Mart and others who pay pathetic 
wages and saddle you with this healthcare crisis." 

— Mitch Weerth 


John MiHer, 1919-2003 

We mourn the death of John Miller, a retired 
Black Chrysler worker who wrote the News & Let- 
ters column "On the Line" under the name of John 
Allison from 1962 until 1980. He died of Alzheimer's 
disease at the age of 84. 

Both a long-time member of the Detroit News 
and Letters Committee and a UAW worker at the 
now closed Chrysler Highland Park plant, John 
constantly fought against UAW bureaucrats, 
against Chrysler management's drive to speed up 
production, and against practices of exploitation 
and discrimination in the plant. 

John also spearheaded the rank-and-file move- 
ment in the plant to put out "The Stinger," a regu- 
lar publication that exposed both management and 
union abuses." The Stinger," like John's columns in 
News & Letters, helped in the creation of a rank- 
and-file eaucus in the union that threw out the do- 
nothing Reutherite union bureaucrats and replaced 
them with rank-and-file fighters for better working 
conditions and more effective worker representa- 
tion. Word about the effectiveness of "The Stinger" i 
quickly spread, and other Chrysler plant workers 
put out their own "Stingers." 

John's wife, Mary, also worked at the Chrysler 
Highland Park plant and her voice was often heard 
in John’s column as she described the abuses and 
discrimination women suffered in the plant and 
their often successful efforts to fight against them. 

In his many battles in the plant, through his 
activity in the Detroit News and Letters Committee 
and in his many columns in the paper, John always 
represented the highest principles of Marxist- 
Humanism and constantly worked as a revolution- 
ary worker-thinker dedicated to the creation of a 
new truly human society 

— Andy Phillips 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

Wal-Mart is seen today by many labor advocates, 
municipal leaders and even other businesses as the 
"big bad wolf” of industry because it super-exploits 
labor. But it inspires exploitation elsewhere. Safeway, 
in the seventh week of the strike by its grocery work- 
ers, rationalizes its demand for draconian health ben- 
efit cuts and two-tier wages by the need to compete 
with Wal-Mart. 

ABUSES BEGIN AT HOME 

But Wal-Mart is hardly the only abuser nor the first. 
In the two decades since 1980, a quarter of the manu- 
facturing jobs in America have disappeared. Today not 
only manufactured goods but also services have moved 
offshore. Services as diverse as software support, cargo 
inventory, library archives, HMO medical data, and 
banking and credit information maintenance are elec- 
tronically moving their operations offshore with the 
help of satellite technology. 

Outsourcing was homegrown before it went off- 
shore. In my own shop at Kaiser, the union itself 
allowed the employer to re-engineer our jobs and made 
it easier for management to subcontract out union 
work. Kaiser has now signed a multi-million dollar 
contract to export its medical records to India where 
third parties will hire workers, as part of a new "tech- 
no-caste.” 

A data-entry worker in Pakistan, hired by one of 
these third-party contractors working for University of 
California-San Francisco Medical Center, threatened 
to post on the internet patients’ confidential medical 
records unless she received back pay. She is among 
millions of Asians who have become part of a growing 
lucrative pool of cheap labor exploited by multi-nation- 
al corporations through predatory contractors. 

Patients’ medical data is only the most recent exam- 
ple of subcontracting in a global economy where out- 
sourcing is the new standard. Before digital technolo- 
gy, most hospitals already subcontracted tasks like 
linen services, meal services, laboratory services, and 
nursing services. But through digital technology, even 
services of medical doctors in the future can be sent 
offshore. Radiologists who read X-rays and make med- 
ical diagnoses are already offshore. 

Marx had warned that capital’s "revolutionizing 
processes” recruit more and more proletarians from all 
levels of society and all kinds of professions. 

Many of the losses American workers suffered were 
to subcontracting right here at home. Not only are 
American multi-nationals expanding to offshore coun- 
tries, depriving Americans of manufacturing jobs. 
Remaining workers here are sped-up to boost produc- 
tivity to bring about a "recovery’ without new jobs. 

That’s a recipe for wages everywhere to eventually 
fall to the lowest common denominator. Even the labor 
pool of Mexico is not cheap enough for manufacturers 
moving to China for even cheaper labor. Some Chinese 
companies in turn have lost contracts to the latest 
competition. 

We workers feel increasingly trapped while com- 
modities move freely about the globe. We endowed cap- 
ital with the power to dominate us. Only we — collec- 
tively — can regain control of our own labor and termi- 
nate capital’s dominance. 


Maquila women defeat company union 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Mex Mode factory in Puebla, 
Mexico began functioning on Nov. 8, 1999. At that time, 
there wasn’t a union and the situation was calm. They 
respected us, we had good productivity incentives, and 
a normal salary. But then the FROC-CROC (Revolu- 
tionary Federation of Workers and Farmers, a pro-boss 
and government union) came. 

The bosses told us, "You have to affiliate yourselves 
with it.” Many of us resisted, because we didn’t believe 
in that union. But they affiliated themselves with us 
automatically. Then, things began to change. 

WAGES FALL, RODENTS RUN WILD 

In Mexico, the government gives people a little extra 
money if they don’t earn a lot, a "salary credit." If you 
earn a little more the government stops giving you the 
salary credit. Our salary never went up but they took 
10% out of our salary credit. The production incentives 
went down from roughly $10 a week to $1 a week. 

We also began seeing more rodents in the company 
cafeteria and the food was rotting. We reported this to 
the union, but they never did anything for us. The only 
time a representative came to the factory would be on 
Friday to get his check. So one day we decided to orga- 
nize ourselves, independently of the union. 

The first thing we did was stop eating at the compa- 
ny cafeteria. Out of the approximately 1,000 workers, 
only 10 ate in the cafeteria. We knew this action would 
have repercussions. We said to ourselves that if they 
tried to fire anyone, they would be firing everyone. This 
action gave us a successful model to follow so that 
when we did something larger, there would be the nec- 
essary support. 

The day we returned from vacation in January 2001, 
they fired five of us. They said we were responsible for 
the protest, and that they didn’t want leaders. That’s 
weird, because all companies want leaders, right? But 
not leaders who move with the people. The next day co- 
workers said that they were going to do a work stop- 
page, and wanted our help. 


We told them, "Of course." I had found out about a 
student group in the U.S., United Students Against 
Sweatshops, and they aided us in the strike. 

FROM STRIKE TO INSIDE STRUGGLE 

When they set the riot police on 
us, we told ourselves that we should- 
n’t cry, that the struggle needed to go 
on. Something that stays with me is 
the image of some company men 
laughing at the women getting hit 
by the police. This made us think 
that we can’t keep on like this. 

We decided to organize ourselves 
so that people could fight from the 
inside. We made it so that the people 
Josephina Her- could come back to the factory. In 
nanaez fells Mexico that is historic, because a 

University of leader never returns to the work- 

Memnhic nurli- pl ace - But we returned. Then for nine 
1 1 <• months we suffered all types of abus- 
ence O U.o. eS; verbal and physical. We resisted 
Mexico border untll finally on Sept 2 l we officially 
factory strug- 

formed the Independent Union of 
gles. The Ten- Mex Mode Company Workers, 
nessee Eco- The first improvements dealt with 

nomic Renewal respect, because before they would 
Network and verbally and physically abuse us. 
Women's Now, a boss can’t yell at a worker or 

Action Coali- insult her intelligence. We also got 

Hon sponsored raises wa S es ‘ We , also have won 
• r respect for pregnant women. Preg- 

nant women need to eat a little 
more, they need more breaks. We 
won women the right to leave five minutes before lunch 
and five minutes before the end of the day, and also to 
have a few less work responsibilities. 

It gives me a lot of satisfaction to see my friends ben- 
efiting from the struggle that we made. 

— Josefina Hernandez 



Organize Memphis community hospital! 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — We need justice. We nurses have 
been under fire from the Regional Medical Center (the 
Med) management ever since we started to organize in 
the early part of this year (see "Tenn. nurses organize," 
July 2003 N&L). We are working in a hostile work envi- 
ronment. They are targeting union supporters. They 
are after us, because we want to take care of our 
patients. 

I don’t like it when I see people waiting and there are 
no beds for them. They got emergency room patients 
laying out in the hall with their paramedics watching 
over them. We don’t even have decent headlights for 
the neurosurgeon to do a craniotomy. 

I was a kid when Martin Luther King Jr., came here 
and I was working at the Med. I saw what went on. I 
saw Louis Donelson, the chairman of the board, stand- 
ing next to then-Mayor Henry Loeb, saying it would be 
a cold day in hell before there was ever a union in this 
town. King lost his life over that. 

Every single person in my department who has been 
disciplined has been a union supporter. One nurse was 
suspended and another fired. Another woman who was 
fired was supposed to have a grievance hearing within 
two weeks, but she didn’t have a hearing for almost five 


months. Another woman was suspended for four or five 
days in March. She still hasn’t had a grievance hear- 
ing. She was given a final warning and 15 months pro- 
bation. If she looks sideways during that 15 months, 
she’s out the door, and they still haven’t let her have a 
grievance hearing. This is the kind of stuff we are up 
against. 

We took a survey asking what the nurses wanted out 
of the union. The first six items nurses listed were 
patient care-related. We want a safe environment for 
our patients, better equipment to take care of our 
patients, a better nurses-to-patient ratio. "I’d like to 
have a raise" didn’t come in until number seven. The 
administration has tried desperately to make every- 
body think that we are just money hungry. Not one of 
us has asked for money. It’s the people of this commu- 
nity that we care aboutr 

The Med management is trying to make this a Black 
and white thing by pitting the Black and white nurses 
against each other. This started when we began the 
union activity last year. But they are not going to sep- 
arate us, they are not going to divide us. 

— Med nurses, Black and white 
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From the Writings of Rava Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Lessons of Grenada for today 


T he fact that the first 
shot of counter-revo- 
lution in Grenada on 
Oct. 19 [1983] was fired 
by the "revolutionaries" 
themselves, its Army, 
politically and militarily 
headed by Gen. Austin 
(plus Coard), demands 
that we take a deeper 
look at the type of revo- 
lution that erupted in 
Grenada in 1979. It is 
impossible not to be 
moved by the last words 
spoken by the leader of 
that revolution, Maurice 
Bishop, as, in utter 
shock, he looked at the 
Army shooting into the 
masses who had just 
released him from house 
arrest: "My God, my 
God, they have turned 
the guns against the 
people." 

That does not free us 
from facing the stark 
fact that the first shot of 
counter-revolution came from within the revolutionary 
Party-Army-State. That first shot opened the road for 
the imperialist U.S. invasion that, it is true, lay in wait 
from Day One of the revolution. This, however, in no 
way absolves the "Party" of its heinous crime. The fact 
that Castro — though an "internationalist" who spelled 
out his solidarity in concrete acts such as sending 
Grenada doctors and construction workers, teachers as 
well as military advisers — nevertheless failed to devel- 
op the ideas that were at stake, and left the masses 
unprepared for ways to confront the divisions within 
the leadership that would have gory consequences on 
Oct. 19... 

The ramifications of Grenada are by no means limit- 
ed to the Caribbean, or even the whole Third World, but 
are so global that the whole question of war and peace 
in a nuclear world actually touches the very question of 
the survival of humanity... 

In opposing the American imperialist invasion, and 
demanding the evacuation of all foreign troops from 
Grenada, we must not simply limit ourselves to actions 
of solidarity. Indeed, we must not only criticize Gener- 
al Austin and the whole military "Revolutionary Coun- 
cil," who are to be brought to account, but also look at 
the 1979 revolution, both positively and negatively. 
That becomes of the essence now, if we are ever to stop 
counter-revolutions from arising within revolutions. In 
the half-century since the transformation of Russia 
into a state-capitalist society we have become witness 
to such degeneracy that an ideological debate is ended 
by murder. 

The fact that these horrors can happen even where 
there is no material base for counter-revolution as 
there was in Stalin’s transformation of a workers’ state 
into a state-capitalist society, and where, as in Pol Pot’s 
Cambodia, counter-revolution is spelled out as outright 
genocide against your own people — and that in the 
name of revolution! — demands that we never shut a 
relentless critical eye to all aspects of revolution and 
not just leave it at opposing imperialism. Nor must we 
limit it "internally" to bringing a General Austin to 
account, but also look at revolutionaries who, though 
they are now reaping the whirlwind, had helped 
shroud the void in philosophy with the absurd reduc- 
tionism of "non-interference in internal affairs." 

What history shows is that once the road to revolu- 
tion seeks shortcuts, the revolution itself remains 
unfinished. What we see when the philosophy of revo- 
lution is separated from actual, social revolution is the 
attempt to force the concept of revolution through the 
barrel of a gun. That is what we saw in Grenada. This 
cries out for a totally different attitude to a philosophy 
of revolution; without that no revolution can fully self- 
develop. What happened in Grenada can illuminate the 
contradiction of contradictions — counter-revolution 
from within revolution. It becomes necessary to trace 
the Grenadian Revolution from its start in 1979 — the 
year also of the Iranian Revolution, which likewise 
ended in a Khomeini-type of counter-revolution!... 

THEORY & ACTION 

Theoretically, the most important of the statements 
Bishop delivered when he was in the U.S. May 31-June 
10, 1983, related to the two points he raised in the 
interview with The Village Voice. ( 1) One concerned the 
question of "consciousness" of workers: ”We tried to tell 
the people to use their own consciousness." The other 
point, in contrast to this, was the question of the con- 
sciousness of the leaders which had no such ambiguity 
as the one relating to the workers. 

While we do not hear the thoughts of the workers, 
Bishop does trace the development of the leadership’s 
consciousness in the 1950s and 1960s: 

There have been periods when I was attracted 
to a lot of the cultural nationalist material, 
frankly Frantz Fanon, Malcolm, various people 
like that... I would say that the entire leadership 


of the party and the government came out of a 
black power tradition, all of us... I don’t think we 
moved beyond that until the early 1970s... 

Certainly by that time, outside of the cultural 
nationalist question, we were beginning to read a 
lot of the most classical socialist works, and begin- 
ning to move outside just the question of black- 
ness, around to a materialist conception of the 
world. 

Q: He’s having an anniversary this year, [laugh- 
ter] The cursed name has not passed your lips. I 
think it begins with M. 

A: [Laughter] I’m trying not to say his name. 

Laughingly or otherwise, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, what came through from "trying not to say" 
the name of Marx was not the simple matter of "tac- 
tics" when visiting the imperialist land they rightly 
feared might be planning an invasion. Rather, it was 
first to 

become 
clear that 
critical 
week 
between 
Oct. 12 

when the 
majority of 
the Central 
Committee 
voted to put 
Bishop 
under house 
arrest, and 
the savage, 
u n c o n - 
scionable, 

dastardly murder on the 19th of October as the mass- 
es struck for him and freed him from house arrest. 
That is what was inherent in what I referred to in the 
early part of this letter, on what both he and Castro 
called "non-interference in internal matters" as a 
"principle," when what was actually involved, however, 
was a battle of ideas on the decisive question of Marx’s 
Marxism, instead of acting as if Cuba or Russia are the 
Marxists. 

In this way revolutionary methodology-the dialec- 
tics of revolution-gets reduced to "conception of leader- 
ship methods," and that is expressed as if a unified 
view permeated the entire leadership: "We feel that in 
many respects, Grenada is a true experiment in the 
whole theory and practice of socialism... If we succeed 
in this path.. .there are going to be a number of lessons 
for other small developing island states coming after 
us." 

It is nearly impossible to gauge the great shock 
Maurice Bishop must have experienced Oct. 19 as he 
became witness to... the Great Divide between leaders 
and ranks and within the leadership itself as the Party 
"turned the guns against the people" soon after they 
had freed him from house arrest. Soon his voice, too, 
was stilled by murder.... 

Nothing is more urgent at this moment than to raise 
the question of dialogue... as theoretical preparation for 
the dialectics of revolution itself. 

Therein lies the rub. That is exactly what has been 
missing on the part of all practitioners of instant Marx- 
ism as they become masters of substitution, and reduce 
a philosophy of revolution, a Marxist revolutionary 
praxis, to "leadership methods," whatever that means. 
Without a philosophic vision, much less listening to the 
voices from below, all the majority of the Central Com- 
mittee in Grenada could come up with was being 
opposed to the alleged "one-man rule" of Bishop, whom 
they hurried to expel from the Party and put under 
house arrest — without any thought about the conse- 
quences, either from the masses whom Bishop had led 
since the 1979 Revolution, or from the imperialist 
enemy poised for invasion. Unfortunately, Bishop, who 
did enjoy the confidence of the masses and was, indeed, 
freed from house arrest by them, had not dug into the 
differing tendencies within those who held "a material- 
ist conception of the world." He had not brought into 
the consciousness of the masses nor shared with inter- 
national colleagues the disputes which were wreaking 
havoc in revolutionary Grenada. 

CONFLICTS WITHIN THE CARIBBEAN LEFT 

Long before the Grenada counter-revolution Bukka 
Rennie had discussed "The Conflicting Tendencies in 
the Caribbean Revolution. "(2) He goes so far in con- 
cretizing the objective situation that he not only con- 
cludes with the theory of state-capitalism, but shows 
that "the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
has long since become a bureaucratized elitist party 
which in fact is the vanguard of a new class formation." 

When one has been that comprehensive in the study 
of the objective world situation, developing it over 22 
pages to show that Stalinism is indeed a new, non- 
working class, enemy "class formation" — state-capital- 
ism — how can one nevertheless conclude that when it 
comes to the concrete situation in the Caribbean ("in 
Trinidad and Tobago"), Caribbean Stalinism and Revo- 
lutionary Marxism "are not hostile to each other..." 

The theoretician had not been able to move from 
what he was against (Stalinism) to what he was for — 
how to begin anew. Though Rennie’s movement in 


Trinidad did call itself New Beginning, he evaded the 
task of philosophically restating Marxism for one’s own 
age, on the grounds of all the new Humanist begin- 
nings of the Third World. Instead, he shifted the whole 
responsibility for that to the shoulders of the proletari- 
at, to "practice" — when it has been precisely the move- 
ment froBi practice which has shown itself to be a form 
of theory by raising all these new points of departure, 
and which demands that the theoreticians meet that 
challenge, 

Rennie does say that, instead of the elitist party, the 
New Beginning Movement prefers not to declare itself 
to be the Party. But is it just a question of form of orga- 
nization as against the Single Party State that has 
kept us shackled? Isn’t the key to the present question 
of the dialectics of revolution and of thought the battle 
of ideas hot merely among the leadership but within 
the masses who think their own thoughts? The new 
relationship of practice to theory is rooted in what 

workers do 
and what 
they think. 
The aim is 
to achieve 
a new 

unity of 
theory and 
practice. 
Not only 
did the 
1 9 7 0 s’ 
revolts not 
a c h i e v e 
that, but 
in Grena- 
da the dif- 
ferences 

among the leaders ended in outright murder. 

Bukka Rennie placed the Black Power movement of 
the 1960s on the same level as the 1917 Russian Revo- 
lution — totally ignoring the fact that it not only never 
reached the profound depth and breadth of November 
1917, but that none had even attempted the kind of 
philosophic reorganization Lenin did when he broke 
with his own philosophic past and articulated Marx’s 
view of smashing the bourgeois state to smithereens, 
recreating Marx’s work on the Paris Commune and 
Critique of the Gotha Program for his own age as State 
and Revolution. 

Clearly, it is C.L.R. James’ theory which Bukka Ren- 
nie is expounding. (3) What we are now confronted 
with is the stark fact that in Grenada, keeping quiet 
about differences within the leadership was resolved 
with the Savage, brutal, irrational, counter-revolution- 
ary murder of the leader. It is true that a small part of 
the search for shortcuts reflected the workers’ impa- 
tience to do away with the exploitative, racist, imperi- 
alist society. But the greater truth is that, like all intel- 
lectuals, those leaders suffered from the preoccupation 
of all elitists-giving the answer "for" the workers. It 
meant an evasion of theory as well as of the fact that 
the movement from practice is a form of theory. 

It is this which we traced through the actual revolts 
of the early 1950s as we greeted the three new paths to 
freedom that were seen in the Hungarian Revolution, 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott, and the revolts in the 
Russian farced labor camps in Vorkuta. Marxism and 
Freedom was structured on the movement from prac- 
tice not alone in our age but from the age of revolutions 
1776, 1789— -and on the Hegelian dialectic from then to 
today. What predominated, however, was the question 
that tore at the vitals of all revolutionary movements: 
"What Happens After” power is achieved. The decen- 
tralized committee form instead of the vanguard 
"Party to Lead" seemed to be the answer. We found 
that, however, to be only part of the answer once the 
turbulent 1960s and their decentralized activism led 
only to unfinished revolutions because it was devoid of 
philosophy. 

In Philosophy and Revolution, where we returned to 
the Hegelian dialectic in and for itself and to Marx’s 
dialectics of revolution, we tried to articulate "Why 
Hegel? Why Now?" for our age. And it was the 1970s, 
which finally revealed Marx’s work as a totality, that 
led to the return to Marx’s Marxism — Marx’s, not 
Engels’; Marx’s, not Lenin’s; Marx’s, not Mao’s nor its 
variant, Castro’s. In a word, Marx’s "revolution in per- 
manence" is ground not alone for theory but also for 
organization. 

There can be no successful revolution without an 
historic sense both of past and present, of a battle of 
ideas, a clearing of heads not for any academic purpose 
but with ftill realization that a serious Marxist discus- 
sion is needed as preparation for revolution and its 
deepening once the first act of overthrow of the old has 
been achieved. When, instead, revolutionary methodol- 
ogy is rediuced to "leadership methods," individual or 
collective, the very basis not only of theory but of the 
revolution itself has been lost. That is what happened 
in Grenada. 

NOTES 

1. Interview with Bishop in Village Voice, June 28, 1983. 

2. In Pan-African Journal, issued from Nairobi, East Africa, 
Summer 1975, Volume 2. 

3. In 1984, C.L.R. James wrote an analysis of Grenada in 
Communist Affairs, July 1984, and gave an interview in 
Third Wotid Book Review, Vol. 1, No.2, 1984. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

To commemorate the 
20th anniversary of the 
murder of Maurice Bishop 
by his own comrades and 
the U.S. invasion of 
Grenada, we publish 
excerpts from a Political- 
Philosophic Letter writ- 
ten on November 28, 1983 
by Ra\ ■ Dunayevsaya, Its 
original title is "Grenada: 
Counter-Revolution & 
Revolution. The 

Caribbean Today & the 
Challenge from 30 Years 
of Movements from Prac- 
tice that were Th*®ftselves 
aForm ’ of theory.” - ", - ' ■ . 

The letter speaks to the | 
central problems that con- 1 
tinue to confront the revo- j 
lutionary movement j 

today. The text is in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection, 8036. 



Supporters of Maurice Bishop (inset) in Grenada demand his release from house arrest. 
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Revolutionary life of Charles Denby 


by Susan Van Gelder 

T lhe publication of a 40th anniversary edition of 
American Civilization on Trial by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya and the long-awaited Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles by John Alan reminds us, on the 
20th anniversary of his death, how significant Charles 
Denby was to the development of Marxist-Humanist 
philosophy and its organization, News and Letters 
Committees. As Raya Dunayevskaya put it, 

The 75 years of Charles Denby’s life are so full 
of class struggles, Black revolts, freedom move- 
ments that they not only illuminate the present, 
but cast a light even on the future... Listening to 
him, you felt you were witnessing an individual’s 
life that was somehow universal, and that touched 
you personally. . . The genius of Charles Denby lies 
in the fact that the story of his life — Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal — is the history of 
workers’ struggles for freedom, his and all others 
the world over.(l) 

A UNIQUE INDIVIDUAL 

Charles Denby was a Black auto production worker 
who grew up in rural Alabama and came north to 
Detroit with many other young Black men in the 1920s 
to work in the auto factories. He became involved in 
race and class struggles and was reoruited into the 
Trotskyist movement. He quickly discovered the 
increasing division between rank-and-file labor and the 
union bureaucracy and refused to become a part of the 
union leadership. During the 1950s he chose to work 
with Raya Dunayevskaya 
and remained with her 
through several organiza- 
tional splits. Their experi- 
ences led him to accept edi- 
torship of News & Letters 
when it was founded in 
1955 because he. "felt 
strongly that there was an 
imperative need for a new 
kind of workers' paper" 

(emphasis added).(2) His 
column "Worker’s Journal" 
appeared on the front page 
of each issue until his death 
in 1983. 

What does it mean to say 
"Workers as revolutionary 
thinkers?" First, Denby’s 
experiences as an African- 
American Southern farmer 
and autoworker had given 
him a desire for freedom 
that was total. He fought a 
life-long battle against the fragmentation of himself 
that capitalism forces upon us all. In Marxist-Human- 
ism Denby helped develop a philosophy of liberation 
which in turn helped him develop and concretize his 
drive to be a full human being. Marxist-Humanism 
strives toward Marx’s vision of a society centered on 
human needs and capacities. Denby understood how 
alienating capitalist society is and how totally it must 
be uprooted for a better world to begin. 

Denby’s writings, as he was the first to insist, reflect 
dialogues, discussions, debates with other workers. His 
was an individualism that always retained his aware- 
ness of connection to the mass movement, or as Hegel 
had put it, "individualism that lets nothing interfere 
with its universality, or freedom." In the pamphlet 
Workers Battle Automation written in 1960, Charles 
Denby is the primary author, but brought in other 
workers to tell their own stories and share their own 
views, often differing from his own, of automation in 
steel, light manufacturing, and even offices. This is 
indeed revolutionary in a society where workers are 
supposed to be ignorant and unwilling to think. 

"A unique combination of worker and intellectual" — 
this is not only a principle of Marxist-Humanist jour- 
nalism and organization, but a description of Charles 
Denby himself. The stories of his life that make up his 
autobiography, Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal are not abstract discussions about philosophy. Phi- 
losophy is present throughout. 

In 1943 after returning South, Denby came to Detroit 
again to find a better-paying job in the auto factories: 

They had recently had a stoppage because 
Negroes were put in that department... 

I said [to Wide, Denby’s roomate], "How come? 
Isn’t there a union now?"... 

Wide said, "The union doesn’t mean everything 
to Negroes that some people think";.. 

The employment office was practically filled. I 
met up with a white fellow from Tennessee who 
had just come to Detroit... He asked me what I was 
going to ask for. 

I told him riveting. 

He said he didn’t know the names of any jobs 
and would ask for the same thing. He’d never been 
North before or in a plant. He was in the line 
behind me. 

When I reached the desk I asked the man for 
riveting. He told me that there weren’t any rivet- 
ing jobs. He asked if I had riveted before. 

I said, yes, in Mobile, on bridges and in ship- 
yards. I was lying to him but wanted to get the job. 


He said that was an altogether different kind of 
riveting and that my experience wouldn’t apply. If 
I wanted to learn, he could send me to the school 
and they would pay me sixty cents an hour. He said 
he had a laboring job open, it only paid eighty- 
seven cents an hour... The man promised I might 
get on another job in a day or two that paid more... 

I waited for the fellow from Tennessee... He said 
they had given him a job, riveting. "And I just come 
in from the field." 

I asked him if he had said that he had experi- 
ence or if they mentioned going to school. 

He said, no. 

I got kinda mad and went back to the man at the 
desk. He said he was busy and that he had given 
me the last available job.(3) 

Denby’s story reveals the persistence and depth of 
the racism even unionized workers confronted. It also 
points a direction for overcoming it: dialogue between 
white and Black workers that all with a stake in sys- 
temic racism strive so hard to prevent. 

Denby continued to struggle against injustice in the 
shop, fighting for Black women workers to be given jobs . 
in the sewing department. He insisted that there be no 
compromise on fiill integration, and that the Commu- 
nist Party's support for the "no-strike pledge," which 
the government had convinced the union leadership to 
agree to in support of the war effort, would only hurt 
workers. 

Throughout the 1940s and 1950s Denby continued to 
write about the increasing gap between the union 
bureaucracy and rank-and-file union members. Racism 

continued unremittingly 
and profoundly to drive a 
wedge between white and 
Black workers and limit 
their power to challenge the 
direction of the union lead- 
ership. Denby recounts his 
experiences with the Com- 
munist and Trotskyist par- 
ties during this period, 
where he sought for Blacks 
and all workers to be treat- 
ed as full, thinking human 
beings. 

He found that despite 
what was said, prejudice 
against African Americans 
persisted in the radical par- 
ties. He also became disillu- 
sioned with their van- 
guardist philosophy, that 
they were the ones to teach 
and lead the masses to rev- 
olution. 

However he recognized a foundation for his own 
thinking and activities in Raya Dunayevskaya’s view of 
the central role of the Black masses in America, and in 
her concept, based on her study of Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea, that theory and practice are inseparable. In 1955 
the Johnson-Forest Tendency, to which they both 
belonged, underwent a split. Co-leader C.L.R. James 
disagreed with Dunayevskaya and Denby on the need 
for a revolutionary organization to reconstitute dialecti- 
cal thought for modem struggles. 

A LIFE OF STRUGGLES 

Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal was first 
published in 1952. Part II was written in 1978 after 
Denby retired from the plant and had been editor of 
News & Letters for 23 years. In this part Denby reflects 
not only his personal experiences but the whole breadth 
of experience he gained as a Marxist-Humanist. As 
John Alan expresses it in Dialectics of Black Freedom 
Struggles: 

The range of his columns included stories about 
wildcat strikes, how the union bureaucracy partici- 
pated in the writing of sell-out contracts, the rela- 
tion between automation and unemployment in the 
Black communities and his own activity in the Civil 
Rights Movement. He wrote on the crucial dimen- 
sion of race in America’s freedom struggles and on 
the importance of philosophy to articulate the 
meaning of his own and the movements’ activi- 
ties... Today’s activists would do well to reconnect 
with Deriby’s way of recollecting the meaning of the 
freedom struggles during his lifetime.(4) 

The difference between the two parts is remarkable. 
Some critics, incapable of recognizing workers as 
thinkers, believe Denby was "brainwashed" in News 
and Letters Committees. But read Denby’s speech at 
one of his local union meetings in 1962, and then still 
try to say that this man was brainwashed. 

I also pointed out that the great profits the cor- 
poration was making, which everyone had talked 
about, were going back into machines, into 
automation to make us work harder. It wasn’t just 
a question of labor, I said, it was a question of the 
laborer; and I knew the company understood that 
very well, because they always kept putting more 
and more into the machines, and nothing for the 
human beings. Karl Marx, I said, had been the one 
to first point this fact out, a fact that every worker 
knows very well without having a long explanation 


From Wayne State University Press 


Indignant Heart: 

A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

by Charles Denby 

"Timeless in its analysis of 
marginality, oppression, 
character, and work. " 

-From the introduction by Black 
labor historian William Harris 


To order, see page 7 



about it. It meant the dead labor, the machines, 
were always on top of living labor, the workers. 
And if anybody wanted, to find out the truth about 
that statement, all they had to do was go into any 
auto shop in this country, and they'd find out about 
it soon enough. In the shop, it’s not a question of 
theory, it’s a matter of fact that every worker 
knows: every year the machines are improved to 
run the workers more and more, to get as much out 
of them as possible... 

From the yelling that followed — hand-clapping, 
foot stamping and whistling — it’s clear that the 
workers knew exactly what I was talking about. 
And after that demonstration, the bureaucrats 
turned off all of the microphones that had been set 
up throughout the hall and behind which workers 
were lined up. to speak. And to this day in my local 
union, they’ve never set up microphones the way 
they used to at contract ratification meetings.(5) 

Alan underscores the importance of Charles Denby’s 
relationship to Raya Dunayevskaya: 

Dunayevskaya recalled exciting moments when 
ideas were exchanged back and forth between her- 
self and Denby. What she described was nothing 
less than a concretization of the Absolute Idea, the 
unity of the movement from theory with the move- 
ment from practice which is itself a form of theory. 
The unity created new directions in the thinking of 
both Dunayevskaya and Denby. (6) 

Dunavevskaya recalled that -Denby’s response to the 
news of Stalin’s death was in sharp contrast to others in 
the Johnson-Forest Tendency who felt that workers did 
not see any relation to their own lives: 

It was March 5, 1953 when Stalin died. Denby 
called me the minute he got out of the shop. He 
said he imagined I was writing some sort of politi- 
cal analysis of what that meant and he wanted me 
to know what the workers in his shop were talking 
about that day: "Every worker was saying, ‘I have 
just the man to fill Stalin’s shoes — my foreman.’" It 
impressed me so much that I said not only that I 
would write the 'political analysis of the death of 
that totalitarian, but that the workers’ remarks 
would become the jumping off point for my article 
on the trade unions.(7) 

On the 20-year anniversary of his death, Charles 
Denby is very much alive in the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism. His writings on Black opposition to mili- 
tarism and the importance of Marx’s revolutionary 
ideas to the Black world (some are included in the new 
American Civilization on Trial) are important for all 
who oppose globalized capitalism today and wish to cre- 
ate new human foundations for society. 

In the last year of his life Denby, though quite ill, was 
enthused by Raya Dunayevskaya’s new discoveries of 
Karl Marx’s writings on the Black world. He urged 
Dunayevskaya to develop this in her 1983 Introduction 
to the pamphlet. When completed, it showed the devel- 
opment of Marx’s understanding of Black oppression 
and that Marx saw overcoming it would lead to greater 
freedom for all of humanity. 

He had concluded Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal similarly: 

I consider my life story as part of the worldwide 
struggle for freedom. As a Black from South U.S.A. 
and a Black auto production worker in Detroit, my 
experience has proved to me that history is the 
record of the fight of all oppressed people in every- 
thing they have thought and done to try to get 
human freedom in this world. I’m looking forward 
to that new world, and I firmly believe it is within 
reach, because so many others all over the world 
are reaching so hard with me.(8) 

NOTES 

1. Dunayevskaya, Raya, Afterword to Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker's Journal. Wayne State University Press; Detroit, 
1989. pp. 295-303 

2. Ibid, p. 299. 

3. Denby, Charles, Indignant Heart, op. cit. pp. 87-88 

4. Alan, John, Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles. News & 
Letters: Chicago, 2003. 

5. Denby, op. cit. pp. 255-257. 

6. Alan, op. cit. 

7. Dunayevskaya, op. cit. p. 297. 

8. Denby, op. cit. p. 294. A 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING WITH LABOR TODAY? 


I was glad to find, on my daily "net" 
searches, the article by Htun Lin in your 
November issue, on "Strikes for Health.” 
Though I'm not a true Marxist, I m glad 
to find people taking the position he put 
forth because, as the UFCW strike is 
showing, this country is approaching a 
crisis which we finally have to do some- 
thing about. 

My initial response to the signs of 
socioeconomic inequality — the statistics, 
political trends, changes in neighbor- 
hoods and so on — was to expect either 
the free market system to work it out on 
its own, or smart people to figure it out. 
But it hit home when I lost my job. I also 
had a lot of time to look around and see 
what is actually going on out there from 
the UFCW strike to Wal-Mart’s "super- 
centers." I'm growing fearful — and 
angry. I suspect part of the problem is 
that people on the bottom are not mak- 
ing their voices heard where they need to 
be heard. I'm reaching out to find others 
who feel the same way, to exchange ideas 
and figure out how we can do something 
about what's happening in America. 

Henry Browne 
California 

+ + ♦ 

I'm in an ad-hoc non-profit organiza- 
tion that just got two corporate types in. 
They introduced new vocabulary and 
now instead of "outreach"' we have "mar- 
keting." At first it seemed harmless 
enough, those are just words. But the 
more that ideology creeps in, the more 
the discussion gets reduced to how much 
money is available for a project. So I hear 
"if the marketing is good, we may have a 
little profit left from the project." That 
turns non-profit into for-profit private 
enterprise. 

Still a non-profit worker 
California 


the struggle for a better health care sys- 
tem is turning into a national struggle. 
"We need a national health insurance 
program," he said. Another worker 
added that "the government is spending 
a lot of money for the war machine, but 
not for the benefits of citizens here." Still 
another declared, "All workers are fight- 
ing against the same enemy, the big cor- 
porations." 

When they saw the copies of N&L we 
were distributing one MTA worker said 
it was the first time in his life that he 
saw a paper that prints the ideas and 
expressions of workers the same way 
they were expressed. 

Strike Supporter 
Los Angeles 


TEAR DOWN THE WALL 

When I read how the 400- 
; | mile barrier, which includes 
an electric fence, concrete 
walls, trenches "and other 
y yi obstacles," being built by the 
Israeli government will totally 
jr''* surround 12 Palestinian commu- 
U. -L. nities, leaving residents able to 
ifcgri leave only through gates con- 
trolled by Israeli security 
^N. forces, all I could think of 
Nrfji. was the Warsaw Ghetto. 

JeT That was when the Nazis 
/C\/ Jr walled in the Jewish section 
Wft ./ jfS of Poland and starved and 
murdered the men, women 
and children within its walls.. 
Even as those Jews were being 
starved to death, they were able to 
mount an effective resistance. This wall, 
which the whole world condemns, will 
certainly only deepen Palestinians' 
resolve to fight for freedom. 

Another Jew against the Occupation 

Memphis 


READERS' VIEWS 


less "war on terrorism." 

The U.S. has become the most feared 
nation in the world thanks to Bush. I 
thought the second most dangerous 
nation was Israel. Any religious extrem- 
ist (fundamentalist) in charge of a nation 
with nuclear weapons poses the scary 
potential of the end of civilization 
because, when threatened sufficiently, 
the religious fundamentalist becomes 
fanatic and frantic. 

M.C. 

Nebraska 

+ -M- 

Peter Hudis’ analysis in the November 
essay is right on. However, it is only in 
the last two paragraphs that he gets to 
what I think should have been half the 
text: how are we going to get out from 
under the present system? We don't need' 
to convince people that things are bad. - 
We need to work out an alternative. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland 

+++ 

CLOSING THE SOA 

Over ten thousand gathered this year 
outside the gates of Ft. Benning, Ga. in 
the most diverse demonstration yet of 
opposition to the School of the Americ- 
as — a combat-training school for Latin 
American soldiers, whose graduates 
have tortured, raped, or assassinated 
hundreds of thousands of Latin Ameri- 
cans. Since protests against the SOA 
began over ten years ago, 170 people 
have served prison sentences for -civil 
disobedience. 

This year, in addition to the thousands 
gathered in Georgia, thousands of others i 
gathered in Miami to protest the Free j 
Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) and ; 


international leaders food for thought, 
but the total condemnation seems like a 
Trotskyite indulgence that is completely 
undialectical. The negation of the nega- 
tion is a common phenomenon in nature 
and life. What's so deep about that? Mao 
had a saying, "a good thing can turn into 
bad, a bad thing into good." Of course, 
you're dialoging with a confirmed 
Maoist, so maybe you’ll just write me off. 
Thanks for your efforts anyhow, and 
keep on working to keep the pot stirred 
up. 

V.M.N. 

Los Angeles 

— WORLDWIDE 
STRUGGLES 

WOMEN'S 

V 7 zW LIBERATION 


d Sheila Sahar's 

article in the 
November issue of N&L on Shirin Ebadi, 
who just won a Nobel Peace Prize, set 
her in a context that shows her as com- 
pletely indigenous to the Iranian 
women's struggle for freedom. 

Feminist 

Memphis 

+++ 

I keep thinking of the hundreds of 
thousands of women who have become 
victims of sexual violence since the civil 
war began in Congo in 1998. Abandoned 
by their families and ostracized by their 
communities, victims in many areas are 
uniting to provide support to each other. 
With some support from the United 
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For decades everyone has known what 
a "McJob" is. When it was officially put 
in the dictionary, McDonalds claimed it 
infringed on their trademark, but living 
language is more democratic than any 
corporate spin. Until now, Wal-Mart has 
been the largest purveyor of "McJobs," 
but now unionized retail grocery work- 
ers are in the fight of their lives to keep 
health benefits and stop two-tier wages 
as their employers seem determined to 
match Wal-Mart’s standard for exploit- 
ing labor. 

Strike supporter 
Oakland 

+ + + 

The economy is really bad these days. 
Elk Grove Village has one of the biggest 
industrial parks in the country. My 
brother is working near O’Hare Airport. 
He told me recently that every day, when 
he looks out his window, he sees another 
business closing down and disappearing. 
He’s definitely worried about his own 
job. 

Mike 

Chicago 

On the picket line at the Mass Transit 
Authority in Los Angeles, workers were 
connecting both the situation in this 
country and the war in Iraq with the 
struggle for healthcare. One worker said 


TODAY S IMPERIALISM 

The article in the November issue of 
N&L concerning imperialism came as a 
ring to my fingers because I had been 
talking with a friend who is an econo- 
mist about the situation of the U.S. and 
its global domination. He agreed with 
me on everything except the idea that 
the U.S. is a debtor nation or that other 
nations would lend money to a nation 
that does not have any solvency. I sent 
him a copy of Peter Hudis’ article on 
"What is new in today's imperialism?" as 
evidence of my point of view. 

Many of the so-called Left cannot see 
the transformation of imperialism into 
its different stages. They live in the past 
and are still dealing with "Imperialism, 
Highest Stage of Capitalism" as it was 
written by Lenin. At the time it was writ- 
ten it was a master work. But I consider 
it to be the same question Raya Duna- 
yevskaya challenged us to answer: are 
we continuators or are we just followers? 

Marcos 
Los Angeles 

+++ 

Kudos to you for your article on "What 
is new in today's imperialism?” It really 
filled in the blanks as far as explaining 
the motivations of the power elite and 
the role capital plays in the current end- 


200,000 gathered in London during i 
Bush's visit to protest the invasion and 
occupation of Iraq. The three mobiliza- 1 
tions released a joint statement of soli- 
darity. As Fr. Roy Bourgeois, founder of j 
SOA/Watch put it, "Our struggles are 
interconnected. From the SOA, to FTAA, 
to the invasion of Iraq, our government's 
foreign policy is serving the interests of a 
few, and making us a lot of enemies." > 
SOA Supporter 
Chicago 


FOCUSING ON DIALECTICS 

News & Letters' primary focus on 
dialectics was at first so confusing as to 
drive me away from such theoretical con- 
siderations. As time has progressed, 
however, I find myself further intrigued 
by the synthesis of conflicting and con- 
tradictory theses. Prevailing ideology 
today prefers good and evil, up and 
down, hot and cold. I fell under the sway 
of this kind of polarity with no inkling of 
the connections that must be found and 
studied. I feel that by now I have been 
intellectually actualized because of read- 
ing N&L. 

Michael S. 

Texas 

+ + + 

I especially enjoy reading the articles 
on Hegel. I find your criticisms of our 


Nations and various women's groups, 
they have collected money for each other 
and perform traditional purification rit- 
uals so their sisters can be readmitted to 
society. Of special importance is how 
hundreds marched to Goma earlier this 
year to protest the culture of rape. 

Women's Liberationist 
Michigan 

+ + + 

In Texas, where I live, the crime of 
rape is only a third degree felony pun- 
ishable by two to ten years in prison, 
while burglary to steal a few material 
items is a second degree felony punish- 
able by two to 20 years. Rape where seri- 
ous bodily injury is inflicted is a second 
degree felony, but non-sexual assault is a 
first degree felony punishable by five to 
99 years. In other words, in this tradi- 
tionally patriarchal state, a rapist faces 
less punishment than someone who 
steals a horse or a few head of livestock! 
Yet today more than at any other time in 
the history of Western society, women 
have the potential ability to seize control 
by majority vote and force a true gender 
equality on this nation. I would like to 
see a national demonstration organized 
for gender equality in 2004. 

A male for equality 
Texas 
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THE BLACK DIMENSION AND 
THE NEEDED AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The importance of Raya Duriayevska- 
ya's Political Letter on American Civi- 
lization on Trial in the November issue 


is that she is talking about the today- 
ness and one-worldedness of history — 
living history. It's not just a question of 
not repeating history. In the history of 
freedom struggles, high points are 
reached. We need to know those as 
jumping off places for our struggles 
today. 

History Student 
Tennessee 

♦ + + 

John Alan is correct in his article on 
"Black Latin America" ( N&L , October, 
2003) that the struggle of the "Latinos" 
is the same struggle as that of the Black 
people. There are places in Latin Amer- 
ica where the majority are Black, as in 
the Dominican Republic, Cuba, Haiti, 
Jamaica and Brazil. Many people refer 
to Latin America as only those countries 
Where Spanish is spoken, but that is not 
correct. In other areas the majority are 
descendants of native people or mixed 
with different races. But the struggles 
are the same as those of the Black peo- 
ple in Africa and the U.S. 

Dominican American 
California 

+ + + 

I was introduced to N&L by a long- 
time friend and saw the excerpts you 
published on revolutionary Black strug- 
gles and ideas from your new publica- 
tion on Dialectics of Black Freedom 


Struggles and I can't wait to read it, 
because democracy is the voice of the 
people. 

B.H. 

Rustburg, Va. 

+ + + 

I've been thoroughly impressed with 
the quality . and subject matter 
addressed in News & Letters. What is 
the most striking to me is that issues 
that are prominent to a Black Have 
Not in America are seen and written 
about not only by Black people. The ser- 
vice you provide in your efforts to 
resuscitate intellect is priceless. My 
brain is salivating thinking of how I 
could receive copies of your new pam- 
phlets on the . Black dimension. I am 
worse than indigent since my litigation 
in federal court concerning prisoner 
rights has brought reprisals with it so 
that 100% of any money sent to me is 
garnisheed. Is there any way you could 
find a donor to pay the cost of those two 
pamphlets for me? 

Incarcerated 

Ohio 

+ + + 

BANNING ABORTION 

It was important to have the article 
on the banning of DX abortions in the 
November issue of N&L, but I disagree 
that it is "the most far-reaching limit on 
abortion since it was legalized by the 
Supreme Court in 1973." It is the first 
time an actual procedure has been out- 
lawed, and no doubt the Right will try to 
follow that up with more. But when the 
Hyde Amendment cut off abortion fund- 
ing for poor women, that affected many 
more women than banning late term 
abortion. So do parental consent laws. It 
is because we were unable to stop those 
truly far-reaching limits on our right to 
abortion that the Right was emboldened 
to take this next step in attacking abor- 
tion rights and to cross the line by ban- 
ning an actual procedure that, until 
now, had held firm. 

Women's Action Coalition member 

Memphis 



SOUTH AFRICA'S 
ANTI-TERROR LAW 

In a massive attack that will change 
the face of South Africa forever, the new 
Anti-Terror Act (PROCONDEMATARA, 
for short!) will, among other things, 
make illegal strikes and demonstrations 
"terrorist" and open unions and workers 
to civil suits by monopoly capital. It will 
usher in the rule of decree by the Presi- 
dency and amounts to a permanent 
state of emergency in SA in the inter- 
ests of imperialism. We have made a 
special appeal to the union leadership to 
come out publicly against this attack on 
the working class. To date, their silence 
has been deafening! 

Anti-War Coalition 
Salt River, South Africa 


ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT AND 
BUSH'S PYRRHIC VICTORY 

What kind of victory is it other than 
Pyrrhic -when every day brings reports 
of more U.S. soldiers killed since Bush 
declared the war over, 
using his photo-op on 
the USS Lincoln to 
make it dramatic? 
And when his mili- 
tary commanders 
are now casually 
predicting we will'be 
in Iraq until 2006? 

Protester 
California 

+ + + 



I was shocked when I heard Daniel 
Schorr's commentary on NPR that the 
Senate could vote "unrecorded" to pass 
the $87 billion Iraq war appropriation. 
Have I been on the wrong planet? I 
never knew they could do this! What 
else have they hidden their votes on? 
How can we get it changed? The only 
"bright spot,” if you could call it that, in 
the fact that all but six senators chick- 
ened out of having their vote recorded, 
is that it shows they do fear public opin- 
ion on funding the war. 

Alarmed citizen 
Detroit 

♦ + + 

In view of the wide-spread concerns 


over the war in Iraq, I have been urging 
people here to approach their members 
of Parliament to express their views and 
ask them to support the following two 
points: 1) it is time for Mr. Blair to go; 2) 
it is time to bring the troops home. The 
House of Commons has been misled on 
the occupation of Iraq. The breach of 
international law it represents does not 
bode well for the future. We need to re- 
open the question of the war and 
achieve its speedy conclusion. 

Patrick Dully 
. England 


ANGOLA 3 VICTORY 

The Angola 3 won a victory with 
regard to the civil law front of their 
struggle on Oct. 20, when the Supreme 
Court denied Louisiana's attempt to dis- 
miss their challenge to continued soli- 
tary confinement in Louisiana State 
Penitentiary. 

Herman Wallace and Albert Woodfox 
are demanding that they be returned to 
the general prison population after 
almost 32 years of life in a small cell for 
all but one hour a day, depriving them of 
human contact and personal property. 
Theirs is believed to be the longest soli- 
taiy confinement in U.S. history. Robert 
King Wilkerson, the third plaintiff in 
the case, was finally freed in 2001 when 
a state judge overturned his conviction. 
Woodfox and Wallace, however, Eire still 
on lockdown. A legal team is pushing 
their cases forward in both the civil and 
criminal courts. The ACLU of Louisiana 
is representing the Angola 3 in the civil 
matter. Their attorney says a trial date 
will probably be set for sometime early 
next year. "We're going to win," he said. 

Beth Shaw 
Chicago 
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October 22 Coalition controversy 


CHICAGO — About 150 to 200 people came to the Octo- 
ber 22 rally and march against police brutality at the 
Federal Plaza this year. There has been a history of 
debates over speakers at the annual rally, centering on 
the question of police brutality against gays, lesbians, 
bisexual and transgender (LGBT) people and whether 
people from those communities should be allowed to 
speak. 

In a previous year's rally, a speaker from the Black 
Hebrew Israelites was allowed to denounce homosexu- 
ality from the stage. The Revolutionary Communist 
Party, which is a big influence within the October 22 
Coalition, has only recently 
reconsidered its view that 
gay people are products of 
capitalist decadence. This 
year the Coalition finally 
scheduled a transgender 
speaker, a week before the 
rally, as a result of debates 
over these issues. 

The speaker, Jennie 
Mutation, was introduced 
from the stage as repre- 
senting gays, lesbians, and 
bisexuals, but not as what 
she is — a transgender 

activist. She spoke about 
what it means to be trans- 
gender and the numbers of ..nationwide killings by 
police of trans people, especially trans people of color, 
many of them youths and sex workers. She said that 
she wants a society without police and landlords. 

There w<is nothing in her remarks that should have 
been objectionable. But her speech was rushed, while 
some other speakers were allowed much name time, 
including Fred Hampton Jr. An unscheduled speaker. 
Tommy Brewer, a candidate for Cook County Sheriff, 
was also given time. 

These issues were discussed at a follow-up meeting 
of the October 22 Coalition. Some people there claimed 
that Jennie "didn't address the issue of police brutal 


ity," which is simply untrue. It was also said that it was 
inappropriate for her to address the transgender issue. 
One woman complained, "There is a gay pride parade 
to raise that. We don't raise race issues" at the annual 
rally — which is not only untrue, but it retreats from 
what has been best and most important about past 
October 22 rallies. 

It was explained to her that transgender isn't a 
"gay issue,” since many trans people are straight. 
And people who would be at the pride parade 
probably know that already, but a lot of people at 
the October 22 rally probably don't. 

Rally organizers admit- 
ted that there was a prob- 
lem with other speakers 
going over their time lim- 
its, but said that there was 
"nothing they could do.” 
There was however a dou- 
ble standard, as the politi- 
cal content of their speech- 
es wasn’t criticized as it 
was with Jennie's speech. 
It is unfortunate that these 
kind of signals, this atti- 
tude of disrespect for a 
whole class of oppressed 
people, could be spread to 
youth and others at the 

rally and afterward. 

Once again this year, the national October 22 Coali- 
tion mission statement, which people here didn’t see 
until the last minute, didn't mention LGBT people. In 
previous years, when it sometimes has, it has been as a 
result of struggle within the coalition against the Rev- 
olutionary Communist Party's historically anti-gay 
politics, by members of the Chicago Anti-Bashing Net- 
work and others here and around the country who 
refuse to be kept "in the closet." The October 22 rallies 
here have been getting smaller, and haven't been the 
kind of galvanizing events that they could be. 

— Darrell Gordon apd Gerard Emmett 



New York — 200 people including victim's families ral- 
lied in Union Square Oct. 22 against police brutality. 


Memphis homeowner's airport nightmare 


MEMPHIS* TENN. — My family moved near the Mem- 
phis International Airport in 1976. It was a beautiful 
neighborhood with a 500-acre park with a golf course 
across the street. The neighborhood was destroyed by 
1990. 

Now we have no neighbors in sight. There is a seven- 
foot barbed wire fence erected in 1998, almost sur- 
rounding our house. The only egress we have is to the 
front. There is a huge tracking device for planes less 
than 2,000 feet from our house. When it's operating it 
roars loudly and the vibration is awful. 

In 1976 we were not aware that the Office of 
Planning and Development had done a study fore- 
casting that the noise exposure around the air- 
port was unacceptable for people living in the 
area. In 1986 the airport announced a proposed 
buyout. The property value dropped dramatically. 

In 1987 a Noise Compatibility Program was set up 
according to the noise level experienced and the length 
of time people lived there. The buyout area shrank 
drastically — by five miles east to west and a smaller 
amount north to south. 

A class action suit was filed in 1989 with about 28 
named plaintiffs, mostly elderly people. The named 
plaintiffs were instructed to represent, protect, and 
report to the other plaintiffs — more than 12,000 home- 
owners were affected. 

We asked counsel to add claims for the residents in 
the buyout area. He refused! We filed a motion to 
amend the complaint to add inverse condemnation, 
because they had taken our property without compen- 
sation. We also filed a motion asking that the Ten- 
nessee Eminent Domain statute be used fairly since 


they were only condemning some properties, and pay- 
ing for them, but not a,ll the affected ones. It was dis- 
criminatory. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs eventually refused to rep- 
resent us and dropped our name from the list of named 
plaintiffs. The judge ordered us back on. The class 
action was certified in 1993 and set for trial in 1994. 
Then the judge announced he was retiring! In 1996 the 
lead counsel for the plaintiffs was appointed as D.A. for 
Shelby County. Then we were told by the remaining 
counsel that the previous lead counsel had taken the 
escrow money that had been raised by our group. 

In 1997 we were told that a $22 million settle- 
ment had been reached. The group turned that 
down. The named plaintiffs were then called, one 
by one, to meet with counsel — all except us. After 
that meeting they didn't talk about what hap- 
pened and no more meetings were held. They 
Then the 12,500 homeowners were offered 
between $325 to $4,200. Plaintiffs were given the 
option to take the settlement or to opt out and 
fight on their own. 

Many objected, including us. We didn’t feel the set- 
tlement was fair or just. We did not opt out, however, 
we appealed the settlement and so did some of the oth- 
ers. All appeals were denied except ours. 

It has been 16 years and we've recently received a 
Joint Motion from the Class Counsel and the Memphis- 
Shelby County Airport Authority to close our case. 
They wanted us to sign a release and agree never to 
collect personal or property damages for what was 
done in the past or will be done in the future. We 
refused. — Mattie Lindsey 


American Civilization on Trial: 
Black Masses As vanguard 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, with appendix by Charles 
Denby, and “To the People of the United States of 
America" by Karl Marx 

| The classic American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial , first published in 
1963, presents the Black 
masses in motion as the 
touchstone of the develop- 
ment of all of American histo- 
ry — from the unfinished revo- 
lutions of both 1 776 and the 
Civil War where the slave 
revolts and Abolitionism wrote 
the most glorious pages; through the rise of 
Populism; through the turning point reached 
with the coming together of Black and labor 
movements in the birth of the CIO; to the unfin- 
ished revolutions confronting us today. 



Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: 

Race, Philosophy, and 

the Needed American Revolution 

by John Alan, with an appendix by Raya Dunayevskaya 
on “Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Grenada ” 

We know from American history 
that the Black revolt is ongoing. 
The Idea of freedom has to be 
worked out and deepened from 
within this racist, alienating soci- 
ety. That means taking on all 
political-theoretic-philosophic ten- 
dencies that truncate aspirations 
for full freedom and self-determi- 
nation. We can't stop with opposi- 
tion to this racist society, but must 
work out what we are for in terms of the power of the 
idea of freedom. Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles 
includes chapters on Black opposition to imperialist 
war, today's Black labor struggles, and the role of the 
prison-industrial complex, as well as Marxist-Humanist 
discussions of major historical figures like Frantz 
Fanon, C.L.R. James, and Maurice Bishop. 



Pre-publication price, both for $15, including postage • To order, see page 7 
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demand a share in the government and the result 
would be a new Haiti, whose revolution against France 
in 1804 led to a first nation governed by Blacks in the 
New World. 

Thus McKinley never seriously considered a free 
and independent Cuba. Once they drove out Spain, the 
U.S. established a military government for a short peri- 
od, after , which the U.S. imposed a new form of colo- 
nialism qn Cuba. Cuba was forced to incorporate in its 
new constitution a so-called "protectorate provision" 
known as the Platt Amendment. It stipulated that 
Cuba copld not enter into treaties or financial agree- 
ments with any other country and gave the U.S. the 
right to intervene at any time. In other words, once 
Cuba ceased to be Spain's colony it was transformed 
into an American colony. 

The taste of empire was in the mouth of American 
capitalism. It was whetted by the 1898 peace treaty 
Spain signed, to officially turn over to the U.S. Guam, 
Puerto Riico and the Philippines for a payment of $20 
million. 

IMPERIALIST LIES, THEN...AND NOW 

Contrary to President Bush's claim that the U.S. 
"liberated the Philippines," the U.S. actually bought 
the Philippines, at a cheap price, from an old decayed 
empire. President McKinley attempted to hide this 
shabby transaction by saying: "We could not leave 
them by themselves — they were unfit for self govern- 
ment-arid would soon have anarchy and misrule over 
there worse than Spain." 

McKinley’s fear of "misrule" by Filipinos meant that 
the U.S. opposed a movement for Philippines indepen- 
dence headed by Emilio Aguinaldo during the period of 
Spanish colonial rule. Condoleezza Rice should have 
told Bush about the bloody war — 1899 to 1903 — that 
the U.S. military waged against those Filipinos who 
opposed US. colonialism. The U.S. gave no quarter in 
this anti-gUerrilla war. Villages were burned, prisoners 
were tortured and innocent people were killed. The Fil- 
ipino casualties were 20,000 (though some historians 
place the figure at 100,000) while 4,000 Americans 
were killed^ 

African Americans equated the barbarism of the U.S. 
forces in the Philippines with the barbarism of racism 
they were experiencing in America. Many African 
Americans thought that it was hypocrisy of the worst 
kind to kill Filipinos for the purpose of "good govern- 
ment" while the U.S.’s own government did not prose- 
cute the lynchings of African Americans or other prac- 
tices of racism within the United States. This hypocrisy 
caused African Americans to create a mass anti-impe- 
rialist movement within the African-American commu- 
nity, which coincided with the white anti-imperialist 
movement. 

This struggle against U.S. imperialism and for full 
liberation at home did not end with the acquisition of 
the Philippines, but, as Raya Dunayevskaya points out 
in American Civilization On Trial, continues as an 
essential struggle that has been going on for a century. 
Lying about history is part of Bush's lies about the pre- 
sent U.S. imperial reach, by which real forces for self- 
determination and democracy cannot be fooled. 


Of Time and Emergence 

While honored Scholars seminar about 

varying Perceptions of Time, 

the sociolinguistics of emergent boundaries, 

Culture as a proper noun, 

and the semiotic implications of Coca-Cola and porce- 
lain 

as signifiers af post-modern identity, 
they sip colas from cans stamped by mechanics 
whose days are orchestrated 
by a Charlie Chaplin on speed, 
colas lugged up tne 


ivs 

by herniated drivers whose kidneys are bruised daily 


e stairways of Academe 

by suspensicfnless trucks rushing through potholed New 
Brunswick streets, 

through streets where homeless teens chase Time 
in 15-minute repetitions of syringe-assisted chemical 
culture, 

while their mothers' sponges tap out the rhythm 
of the hours before shift's end, 

before the ever-dirty porcelain toilet bowls glisten await- 
ing corporate asses, 

and their fathers do Time within boundaries 
of moldy cement, do seconds, do minutes, do months, 
seasons, years, indeed decades of Time 
before they can themselves be emergent from bound- 
aries, 

can walk past potholes 
to beg a colg, a job, a mop, 
and carcinogenic solvents 
to-scour the Boors of each seminar room 
once a semester 
lest moldy post-modern musings 
comprehend heed and its angers, 
lest they mutate into ideas 
of freedom for 
all. 

— Sam Friedman 
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Will U.S. lose control of Iraq? 


The U.S. government finds itself in an increasingly 
difficult position in Iraq. None of its efforts in the coun- 
try seem to be proceeding according to plan. Physical 
reconstruction, political reorganization, and the provi- 
sion of ordinary security are all facing significant road- 
blocks. Most worrisome for Washington is the relent- 
less pace of the attacks on U.S. soldiers, foreign relief 
workers, UN representatives, and local police forces 
reconstituted by the Americans. The deadly car bomb- 
ing of the Italian military headquarters in Nasiriya on 
Nov. 22 showed that even minor partners of the U.S. 
occupation are confronted with serious risks. 

The entire U.S. adventure in Iraq has had an impro- 
visatory character, and this latest turn is no exception. 
The drafting of a constitution has been tabled for the 
time being, and instead the schedule for turning over 
political power to Iraqis has been sped up. According to 
a plan announced by the Iraqi Governing Council on 
Nov. 15, an interim government elected by a national 
assembly will assume responsibility for the country in 
June next year. U.S. forces will remain in Iraq in 
strength, but on paper at least, the occupation will be 
over. Not coincidentally, this formal change of arrange- 
ments will take place when George W. Bush's reelec- 
tion campaign will be in full swing 

IRAQI GOOD WILL RUNNING OUT 

At the same time as these plans were announced, 
the U.S. launched a major military response to a seri- 
ous wave of attacks that, among other things, brought 
down two helicopters over the northern city of Mosul. 
This military crackdown — referred to as Operation 
Iron Hammer — is not likely to win the U.S. friends 
among ordinary Iraqis. The intensified checkpoint 
stops and intrusive searches of the offensive have 
increased the number of everyday indignities inflicted 


on the residents of Baghdad and other cities. 

Furthermore, the handling of technical matters at 
which the U.S. was supposed to excel, like the restora- 
tion of reliable electrical power and the improvement 
of the water and communication systems have not 
impressed the Iraqi people. Despite the best efforts of 
the U.S., Baghdad still doesn't enjoy electricity 24 
hours a day. 

The reality facing the U.S. is this: whatever store of 
goodwill for the removal of Saddam and his cronies is 
left among ordinary Iraqis is close to exhaustion. 

VIETNAM ANALOGY DOESN'T HOLD UP 

Despite the ongoing attacks and the growing antipa- 
thy toward the occupying forces, it is important to rec- 
ognize the flawed nature of the analogy with U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam that many on the left have 
invested so much of themselves in. The conflict in Viet- 
nam was inherited from French colonialism, not eager- 
ly and unilaterally embarked upon. At its height, it 
involved a prodigious commitment of U.S. military per- 
sonnel, while the Iraq war is remarkable for the rela- 
tively few numbers of troops involved. 

The chief difference, however, lies in the nature of 
the forces combating the U.S. soldiers. In Vietnam, the 
U.S. faced both guerrilla and regular forces operating 
under a centralized leadership With one aim: to bring 
the country under a unified political rule that, howev- 
er authoritarian, had considerable popular support. 
The combatants in Iraq are linked to a discredited 
political regime with little hope of making a comeback. 
Their persistent and bloody attacks seem focused on 
simply making Iraq as unstable and as close to 
ungovernable as possible rather than attempting to 
win the confidence of the country’s people. 

In this respect, the situation in Iraq much more 
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Struggle of Hondurans continues 


Below we print excerpts from a talk given in Chicago 
by Berta Caceres, an indigenous Honduran woman 
active with COPINH (Civil Council of Popular and 
Indigenous Organizations of Honduras). 

COPINH is an alliance of 400, mostly indigenous 
communities in Honduras. At least 80% of Hondurans 
are living in poverty and there is a high incidence of 
infant mortality, disease and poor health. 

When COPINH was founded 10 years ago, the strug- 
gle centered on land. Recently we have integrated our- 
selves into the global struggles against Plan Panama 
and the FTAA. We confront transnationals that seek to 
re-colonize our land and the U.S. military which has 
had bases on our land for over 100 years, from which 
they invade our brother and sister countries. 

About 30% of the land in Honduras is owned by 
transnational corporations that export our products to 
the world. Another 30% of the land is going to transna- 
tional mining companies. Our Congress may soon 
approve of building hydroelectric dams. In my depart- 
ment there would not be a single river without a dam. 

We have struggled against the privatization of water 
and now against the hydroelectric dams, the conces- 
sions they want to give to corporations for our land and 
the areas of tourism they are planning with Plan Pana- 
ma — the mark of death to our communities. 

Along with the policies of free trade we see increas- 
es of militarization and a return to the 1980s rates of 
violence in our areas. Just among Black and indige- 
nous leaders there have been 50 deaths due to the 
struggle to defend the land, water and communities. 
No one has been put in prison for these assassinations. 
Five more were recently killed who were environmen- 
tal justice activists. The landowners, police and inves- 
tigators have collaborated in the assassinations. 

Despite our limitations the Honduran people have 
constantly mobilized for the rights of our land, water 


and lives. We've created a new process of unity among 
women's groups, the indigenous, urban, and student 
groups — among those who never had unity before. 
We've taken over the Capital for hours and coordinat- 
ed this with the takeover of highways and other sites. 

As COPINH, we've struggled for eight years and as 
a result not one brick has been laid to dam our rivers. 
The national process of unity we've been creating has 
allowed us to call the whole of the Honduran people 
into resistance against privatization. As a result, entire 
municipalities have said they will not allow water to be 
privatized. These actions have been a big hit against 
neoliberalism, the IMF, World Bank, Bank for Central 
American Investment and the transnational corpora- 
tions. In many regions they won’t even let the planners 
of the transnationals come in. The people raise their 
arms with machetes, a traditional symbol of resistance, 
to keep them out. 

Building unity has not been a perfect process. But 
we are all learning from each other. We indigenous 
groups especially are making others learn and unlearn 
about us. Secondly, unity among women and men is 
primary. We are very self critical in this regard because 
we can't have unity where men dominate our struggle. 
We can't reproduce the problems of the power struc- 
ture within our own struggle. Women must be more 
involved in the organizations and in the leadership. 

Colin Powell is coming to visit Honduras and we 
know it is not just for a visit. It is to continue the mil- 
itarization of our country. This is why it’s important for 
you to involve yourselves in this struggle. We need you 
to be our voice in Miami because we may not be able to 
be there. That's why it’s important for you, who are in 
the stomach of the beast to fight against the FTAA. We 
usually don't ask for solidarity. Solidarity is something 
that is freely given. But our country has been so invis- 
ible that I must ask for your solidarity today. 


closely resembles the current one in Afghanistan than 
it does Vietnam circa 1970. In Afghanistan the rem- 
nants of the Taliban are succeeding in making the 
south and east of the country dangerous places for 
humanitarian workers and UN representatives, but 
have little prospect of returning to a position of power 
over the whole country. 

It is still too soon to tell whether or not the Iraq 
adventure will turn out a success or failure for the Bush 
administration. In some respects, Iraq now more close- 
ly resembles the picture of it painted by Bush before the 
war, that is, a dangerous and chaotic place in which ter- 
rorist plots are hatched. It is however, not impossible 
that Iraq's people will actually succeed in formulating a 
democratic and sustainable political structure. 

OPPORTUNITIES AND DANGERS 

But if this development takes place, it will be despite 
the plans of the U.S., not because of them. The top- 
down political consolidation the Coalition Provisional 
Authority is implementing is incorporating traditional 
and conservative elements of Iraqi society Together 
with the resurgence in power of the ayatollahs, this 
development spells grave danger for the freedom of 
women, who have already suffered from the deteriora- 
tion of safety on the streets. 

A democratization that goes beyond the control of 
the U.S. and the conservative figures that hope to 
assume control of Iraq is an outcome that, if it takes 
place, should be welcomed by friends of the Iraqi peo- 
ple worldwide. A real democratization will be one that 
permits workers to organize in their own interest, 
women to safely participate in public life and one that 
will allow Iraq’s ethnic minorities to determine their 
own destinies. This development would expose the hol- 
lowness of the democratic rhetoric employed by the 
ideologues of the Bush administration and could have 
consequences far beyond the borders of the country. 

General strike in 
Dominican Republic 

On Nov. 11 more than 20 mass organizations in the 
Dominican Republic called a 24-hour general strike. 
The strike shut down businesses, the transportation 
system, schools, factories and offices around the coun- 
try in a protest against deteriorating living conditions, 
high inflation, and corruption in the public and private 
sectors. The strike was also directed against the reelec- 
tion of President Hipolito Mejia. 

More than 70,000 military personnel have been 
deployed to suppress the strike, and buildings of 
Mejia's ruling party have been set on fire by crowds of 
protesters. 

Several people were killed by police and military 
forces and leaders of the mass organizations have been 
imprisoned. Fernando Morillo, a leader of an organiza- 
tion formed by leftist groups, unions, and neighborhood 
committees, declared: "The security forces of the state 
have started a witch hunt against all our leaders and 
prominent members. Many of them have been arrested 
and others are under strict surveillance.. ..wherever we 
move they follow us." 

Mejia’s government has received millions of dollars 
in loans from the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
funds which ended up in the hands of big landlords, 
corrupt politicians, and bankers. Industries that were 
once in the hands of the state have been privatized for 
the benefit of American and European investors, while 
most of the populace lives in extreme poverty, insecuri- 
ty and despair. 

The loans from the IMF have led to a devaluation of 
the currency, high inflation and increased taxation on 
the poor. Workers' salaries are denominated in depreci- 
ating Dominican pesos, whereas the price of commodi- 
ties (which are equivalent to prices in the U.S.) keep 
going up. The Dominican peso is now worth 42 to a dol- 
lar; in the 1960s, it was roughly equal in value to the 
dollar. Dependency on U.S. dollars, high inflation, and 
the import of petroleum and other goods have produced 
a massive deficit. Many commercial banks are in bank- 
ruptcy and even the Central Bank of the Republic is in 
total collapse. Huge loans are being taken out to cover 
these deficits. The Intercontinental Bank (Baniter) has 
a deficit of $2.2 billion, which workers are asked to pay 
back with their own sweat. 

The inflation rate is 42%, and an energy crisis has 
affected the entire nation. Most of the country experi- 
ences regular blackouts (for as much as 15 hours a day) 
and many industries have been forced to shut down 
due to lack of electricity. 

The high price of gasoline has destroyed public 
transportation. Workers have been forced to get to 
their jobs on motorcycles and bicycles. Many public 
employees haven't received salaries for months. Many 
doctors and nurses are working without being paid by 
the government. The high cost of medicine has led to 
many deaths, and many public hospitals have closed. 
Some teachers haven't been paid in two years. 

Many professionals, along with peasants, factory 
workers and youth have been forced to emigrate ille- 
gally to Puerto Rico in small boats, where some have 
died without reaching their destination. Those who 
succeed become farmers, factory workers, homeless, or 
slave laborers. Amnesty International reports that 
(Continued on page 12) 
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company cronies getting behind hydrogen is to ensure 
that the energy comes from oil, coal, natural gas and 
nuclear power, thus keeping the fossil/nuke basis of the 
economy intact. 

It now appears that the energy bill will only be 
passed after removal of 
product liability immunity 
it grants to manufacturers 
of MTBE, a gasoline addi- 
tive that has polluted water 
supplies in over 1,500 com- 
munities. Be that as it may, 
much of the Bush energy 
policy has already been 
quietly implemented — 

including three-quarters of 
industry requests, accord- 
ing to Energy Secretary 
Spencer Abraham in a 
speech last year. And those 
are only one section of a 
long list of environmental rollbacks perpetrated by the 
Bush-Cheney administration and Congress, usually 
snuck in and always justified with lies. 

BUSH, ENVIRONMENTAL OUTLAW 

In the air we breathe, Bush’s Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) made several rule changes that 
broke the Clean Air Act — some under the lying name 
“Clear Skies" — to allow increased toxic emissions, espe- 
cially from power plants and refineries. Having 
promised to keep pursuing enforcement actions, the 
EPA turned around and dropped cases against dozens 
of polluting coal-fired power plants. 

In the water we drink, the EPA stripped Clean 
Water Act protection from 20 million acres of wetlands 
and millions of miles of streams, dropped actions 
against factory farms dumping millions of tons of ani- 
mal waste into waterways, and allowed mine waste 
dumping in rivers and lakes — an illegal rule change 
that was earlier proposed by Clinton’s EPA. 

In the communities where we live, the EPA lifted 
the ban on selling PCB-contaminated land for redevel- 
opment, slashed cleanup activities at Superfund toxic 
waste sites, and proposed allowing radioactive materi- 
als into hazardous waste dumps, which are dispropor- 
tionately located near people of color. 

For the species that inhabit the earth, Interior 
Secretary Gale Norton stopped listing of endangered 
species and altered a number of reports to hide detri- 
mental consequences of Arctic oil drilling, mountaintop 
mining and other practices. 

On the public lands, Norton repealed the roadless 
rule that protected many national forests, halted des- 
ignation of wilderness lands, and opened up 8.8 million 
acres of Alaska’s North Slope and vast areas in the 
Rocky Mountain region to oil drilling, mining and log- 
ging, with weakened environmental protection. 

DEATHLY FORESTS INITIATIVE 

In the forests, Bush permitted national forest and 
grassland management plans to be made without envi- 
ronmental impact studies. While the energy bill dis- 
tracted attention, Congress passed Bush’s falsely 
named “Healthy Forests" bill opening 20 million acres of 
federal land to subsidized logging. Using the fires that 
rampaged through Southern California as an excuse, 
Bush claimed that his giveaway to loggers would pre- 
vent such fires. In truth the fires mainly burned on sage 
and chaparral land where trees are sparse and the 
main cause of fires is human population. 

“Healthy Forests" would increase two of the biggest 
causes of catastrophic forest fires: logging and road- 
building. Administration policy also promotes other 
major causes, including global warming and sprawl. 

The Congressional mob fell in line with the Presi- 
dent, scapegoating.environmentalists for the fires, and 
bleating for an end to environmental analysis and chal- 


lenges by the public. Yet, Congressional auditors found 
that few Forest Service projects to cut wildfire risk 
were delayed by appeals. 

The deceitful name "Healthy Forests" is' a perfect 
example of the lot of science in today’s crisis-ridden 
state-capitalism. Where it can be applied in production 

or war, science 
is well-funded. 
Where its 

results reveal 
too much, they 
are misrepre- 
sented or 

silenced. 

In the case 
of forests, that 
means portray- 
ing logging— 
which scientif- 
ic studies show 
"has increased 
fire severity 
more than any 

other recent activity" — as the solu- 
tion. It also means disregarding the letter signed by 
over 200 scientists calling for an end to all logging on 
federally owned forests. 

In the case of global warming, it means deception, as 
urged by an infamous leaked memo from Republican 
strategist Frank Luntz, to stave off mass demands for 
action: "you need to continue to make the lack of scien- 
tific certainty a primary issue in the debate." 

APOLOGETICS TRUMP SCIENCE 

Indeed, heavy industry and its political representa- 
tives have long used the lack of total certainty as an 
excuse to avoid putting limits on greenhouse gas emis- 
sions, although the evidence is overwhelming. The first 
harsh consequences of global warming are upon us, 
from the thousands killed by extreme heat waves in 
India and Europe, to the fourth year in a row of global 
grain harvests falling short of demand. 

To provide "intellectual support and politi- 
cal cover," in the words of Reagan accom- 
plice Jack Kemp, the oil, coal and auto 
industries lavishly fund a gang of sci- 
entists and pundits to slander, dis- 
credit and challenge scientists inves- 
tigating global warming. Evading the 
issue, the Bush administration delet- 
ed the section on global warming from 
the EPA’s annual report on air pollution, 
then tried to stack the EPA’s "state of the 
environment" report with junk science, but 
was saved by EPA staff, who simply deleted the discus- 
sion of global warming for fear of getting caught lying. 

That is only the tip of the iceberg of lies as the axis 
of state, industry, and far-right fanaticism tries to bury 
science under ideology. First, they hide scientific 
results, such as the suppressed EPA study on health 
effects on children from coal-fired power plants. 

Second, they use outright lies. One of the most 
shocking came a week after September 11, 2001, when 
the White House had the EPA falsely claim that the air 
around ground zero was safe. 

Third, the axis of reaction handpicks who will evalu- 
ate science projects, priorities and funding. Health and 
Human Services Secretary Tommy Thompson put lead 
industry cronies on a committee on childhood lead poi- 
soning, and stacked the environmental health advisory 
committee with friends of the chemical industry. 

Today’s science brings into view capitalism’s destruc- 
tion of its own conditions of existence through its 
relentless expansion of exploitative production. Frantic 
to hide the historically transient nature of this stage of 
human development, the state cannot allow science to 
proceed without interference. 

Where deception falls short, the administration 
favors stealth, quietly making over 50 rule changes to 


undermine environmental protection laws. More has 
been rolled back simply by giving in to lawsuits. Set- 
tling a suit pushed by Utah Gov. Mike Leavitt, who is 
the new head of EPA, the Interior Dept, chose to with- 
draw 3 million acres in Utah from wilderness protec- 
tion. Interior Secretary Norton has refused to oppose a 
single lawsuit dismantling protected critical habitat 
for endangered species. Anti-environmental measures 
are concealed in spending bills, such as one limiting 
legal challenges to logging plans in Alaska’s Tongass 
National Forest. 

These masters of deceit have perfected the art of 
eliminating enforcement of regulations through budget 
cuts so effectively that a number of senior career offi- 
cials in various agencies, though used to bureaucratic 
infighting, have quit in disgust after seeing their 
efforts to enforce environmental laws squelched. 

CHALLENGE TO THE MOVEMENT 

The rulers’ tremendous need for deception and 
stealth is a measure of the breadth of mass opposition 
to the kinds of environmental depredations that are 
being hidden. This opposition has not yet broken out 
into a mass movement to challenge Bush’s onslaught 
against all the gains by environmental movements, not 
only since the 1960s but all the way back to the 1870s. 

Nevertheless, the environmental dimension is insep- 
arable from the movements against global capital, as 
seen once again in last month’s militant demonstra- 
tions in Miami against the Free Trade Agreement of 
the Americas negotiations. 

Organizing against environmental racism continues 
too, but it has not yet recovered from the one-two 
punch of the Clinton administration’s co-opting of 
many activists, followed by the Bush administration’s 
hard line. 

Local struggles persist as well, like the three weeks 
of protests last March against destructive illegal log- 
ging in the Headwaters redwoods of Northern Califor- 
nia, where 45 were arrested. Like so many local strug- 
gles, their voices were drowned out by the din of the 
corporate media at the peak of its war coverage. 

However, we must face the fact that media bias is 

not the only factor holding us back. The movement, 
locally and nationally, is not only smaller in num- 
bers but narrower in ideas than before the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks. It is still suffering from the 
shock and disorientation brought on by those 
attacks and the war against Iraq, as well as by 
the inadequacy of the Left’s 
HflllDS OFF response. Militance and activism are 
nUCLEHR! needed, but will power and action 
cannot alone build a mass move- 
ment capable of setting in motion a transformation 
deep enough to alter the basic inhuman trajectory of 
this society. That will require overcoming the mental 
chains binding the movement. 

The mainstream groups continue to mislead envi- 
ronmentalists into the dead end of reformism, with its 
focus on lobbying, lawsuits, and the desperation of 
"Anyone But Bush" electoral politics — disregarding the 
many deregulation moves either started or continued 
under Clinton. 

The latest push by the professional environmental 
reformists is a joint venture with labor bureaucrats for 
a new "Apollo project," a crash program to restructure 
the country’s economy around clean, renewable energy 
like solar and wind power. 

Greatly preferable as that is to the Bush-Cheney fos- 
sil-nuke course, it bases itself on markets plus state 
planning, and buys into the illusion that "there is no 
alternative" to capitalism, implicitly accepting its lim- 
itless hunger for more and more energy and materials. 
It is this we must stop if humanity is to have a future — 
to begin with, by opposing Bush, and at the same time 
turning away from the rulers’ ground. Otherwise, noth- 
ing can uproot this inhuman, nature-destroying world 
at the brink. 




Activist outlines scope of struggle against 


Indonesia extended martial law in November for 
another six months within th© northern province of 
Acheh in an attempt to extinguish the separatist Free 
Acheh guerrilla movement (GAM) and the widespread 
civilian movement for self-determination; Prominent 
A|behfjesefbuman pghts and peace campaigner 
Aguswandi in a i Nfwrri®r speech urged the Euro- 
pean Parliament to call on the Indonesian government 
to step the offensive and (es#ne talks with GAM. We 
%iilh%xc<ife of Iff Sremarks. ^ •' 

by Aguswandi 

Nobody is winning the war in Acheh at the moment, 
not the Indonesian government, not the Free Acheh 
Movement, not the people of Indonesia, and obviously 
not the Achehnese. The only winner is the Indonesian 
military. Its operation in Acheh has not achieved sig- 
nificant progress, but it has succeeded in exploiting the 
conflict there to regain domination over Indonesian 
politics. While Achehnese are the immediate victims, 
the Indonesian people and their democracy, their 
dreams of reform, are the invisible victims of the war. 

It is impossible to tell the story of this senseless war 
without also telling the story of the Jakarta politics 


that precipitated it. Politics in Indonesia post-New 
Order [since the fall of the Suharto dictatorship in 
1998] is still very messy. The problem of impunity has 
not been dealt with, the problem of corruption, the 
problem of justice; all contribute to the inability to 
solve the problem of Acheh. Many government critics 
say that the reform agenda (reformasi) is dead. 

The military controls the media, restricts travel and 
news, and stamps all opponents of the war as unpatri- 
otic. It has become a war against all Achehnese, both 
those who are against Jakarta and those who are not. 
People have to show the flag to show their loyalty. 
Achehnese are forced to sing the national anthem loud- 
ly and clearly; the ability to sing the national anthem 
is becoming a matter of life and death. There is screen- 
ing of all civil servants to identify their loyalty. Every- 
where there are road blocks, military sweeps, and 
recruitment of militia. 

The conflict in Acheh is political, and a political solu- 
tion is needed. It can come about -through a genuine 
dialogue between the people of Acheh and Jakarta, one 
which leads to discussion about what kind of society we 
are going to build. A new kind of creativity is needed. 
For this, Indonesia and GAM should agree to involve 
civil society in the peace process. 

People talk a lot about Acheh in terms of the contin- 


lartial law in Acheh 

ued killing, the destruction of life and humanity. Civil 
society is the potential creative element in this gloomy 
situation. The conflict has given rise to a new genera- 
tion of Acehnese civil society who want to create a bet- 
ter life for both Acheh and Indonesia. 

This civil society is made up of young intellectuals, 
student groups, and all sectors who have been strug- 
gling to create a democratic and just society since the 
collapse of the Suharto regime. There is a very limited 
space for them in Acheh right now, but they are work- 
ing to create space. For them, the conflict is not only 
about national self-determination, but beyond that, i> 
is about self-determination of the Achehnese and 
Indonesian people. 

Violence is negative, but conflict itself can be positive 
if we drive it in the right direction. Conflict can change 
the present unjust system and structural relationships 
Peace that maintains the status quo, the unjust sys 
tern, domination and oppression would be a negative 
peace. Achehnese civil society has been working to cre- 
ate a positive peace, one that brings a transformation 
of the status quo and the society. The struggle in Acheh 
is not the struggle of a certain ethnic group demanding 
the right to self rule. It is a not about territory, but 
about people. 
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My life as a warehouse worker 


by Brown Douglas 

I work at a warehouse here in Memphis. Many peo- 
ple don't know that Memphis is known as the "distrib- 
ution center of the United States." Jobs picking prod- 
ucts (finding their location in a huge complex of wood- 
en pallets and rows and rows of boxes), packing them, 
and shipping them all over the world are found every- 
where here. Many people you talk to have at one time 
or another had some type of job in a warehouse or at 
the FedEx shipping hub; whose world head- 
quarters are here. 

The products that we pick are Nike prod- 
ucts, all from their line of golf apparel. All of ^ 

us walk around for 10-12 hours surrounded 
by boxes that say "Made in Thailand" (or Vietnam, or 
Sri Lanka) looking at a screen on a scanning gun that 
tells us where we can find the piece of clothing and how 
many we need to pick. It's all pretty alienating, solitary 
work. If it weren't for the camaraderie of your co-work- 
ers, it would probably be unbearable. 

INTERNATIONAL WORKPLACE 

My warehouse is largely Latino and Black and most 
people are under 30 years old. Maybe most people don't 
think of it this way, but work for me is the most multi- 
cultural, international experience that I have. You 
learn a lot about where people come from and how and 
why they ended up in the southern United States pack- 
ing Nike golf shirts and pants for rich people. In a city 
that is still so violently segregated, work becomes a 
place that throws you in with all sorts of people that 
you may live near, shop with, and see all the time but 
never get to know. 

From the time you walk in to the time you leave, pro- 
duction is the name of the game. You have to pick or 
pack as many pieces as quickly as you can, or the 
supervisor thinks you're not working hard enough. 
After the first few hours, even the most experienced 
workers' legs start to ache, but you don't want to get 
caught sitting down anywhere or even walking any 
slower because they might fire you right on the spot. 
One young co-worker said to me, "They just want you 
to forget about your life when you come in here," 
because of the never-ending stress on production, pro- 
duction, production. 

FIRING IMMIGRANTS 

So far, the most disturbing thing that has happened 
has been seeing three co-workers told not to come back 
to work because of their immigration status. They were 
three of the most hardworking and fun co-workers in 
the whole warehouse. Someone told me that little by 
little, the Latinos are disappearing from the site 
because of the employment agency's audit process, and 
how the agency has to have all their workers "clean." 

The whole thing made me think about how capital- 
ism makes it so that people have to leave their lives 
and home countries to find work, but when they get 
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hunger strike 


Bolivia’s MST (landless workers’ movement) began 
calling for renewed land seizures on Nov 23, after 
being told by Carlos Mesa, Bolivia’s~new president, 
that he has no interest in meeting with their leaders. 
That same day campesinos began a blockade of the 
highway from the city of Trinidad to Santa Cruz 
(towards the east of the country) for the central gov- 
ernment’s failure to follow through on a series of 
promises. This was the first such road blockage since 
Sanchez de Lozada was ousted on Oct. 17. 

A second hunger strike was begun in the capital, in 
front of Mesa’s new offices, by families of the more 
than 80 who were killed in October, after the police 
continued to abuse the first group who began their 
strike on Nov. 4. The hunger strikers are demanding 
payments of about $16,000 -for each family who lost 
someone to the military’s rampages, most of whom 
were killed on Oct. 13 and 14. 

Mesa’s approach so far seems to be to see just how 
long he can continue to ignore these various groups 
while giving the bourgeoisie time to reorganize itself. 
The latter has assembled four new parties already, 
with such names as New National Identity, and 
National Renovated Alliance, with the aim of control- 
ling municipal elections in December, 2004. Mesa will 
be in power until 2007 — if he lasts. 

— Mitch Weerth 
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here they are constantly kicked out of the workplace 
for not being "legal." It's so contradictory how capital- 
ism needs human labor to fulfill all its needs, but at 
every step proves itself to have an overall inhuman 
direction. 

Another thing that I think about a lot when I'm with 
my co-workers is the attitude that some people on the 
Left have towards working class politics. Some will go 
so far as to say that there's no more working class in 
America, or that it exists but that workers are already 

bought off by the system and completely 

^ happy to pursue the "American Dream” of 
wealth and prosperity, therefore not worth 
listening to. 

It seems to me that the only way to have 
this opinion is to have not ever worked a job or taken 
part in anything involving working class people, 
because it's just not true. 

Workers aren't happy with capitalism for making 
them work six or seven days a week for over 10 hours 
a day. And they aren't bought off merely for wanting 
stability for themselves or their families. As long as 
capitalism exists, there will be people producing, pack- 
ing, shipping, and distributing products that they have 
little to no control over, from the moment they work on . 
it to the moment they buy it in the store — even here in 
the richest country in the world. That will continue 
until capitalism is overthrown and we build a human 
society based on more than an inhuman profit motive. 

The doublespeak of 
'Leave no child behind' 

CHICAGO — The way in which schools, teachers and 
children are determined to be "at risk" and "failing" 
has been called into question by many researchers in 
the education field. One urban program outpaced its 
wealthy, suburban counterparts in math and science, 
but was deemed "failing" because students couldn’t 
pass their reading English comprehension test. 

Among the early childhood community which I’m 
more familiar with, the phrase "Leave No Child 
Behind" sounds so lovely in the 1984 land of doubles- 
peak, but has come to be known as "Leave No Child 
Untested." Why? Because all the research for the last 
two decades, which led to the promising new Early 
Learning Standards for Illinois, has been truncated 
into testing and assessment. 

Not only that, "tests" which were developed for one 
purpose, such as diagnosis and placement, are now 
being used incorrectly as final assessments. And when 
school administrators are questioned about this, their 
response is that this is all they have. These evaluation 
tools have no external validity or reliability for the 
ways in which they are being used. No one can escape, 
not even three and four year olds, who are now being 
submitted to developmentally inappropriate standard- 
ized testing. 

The field of literacy development research in young 
children now spans an entire generation. It consistent- 
ly shows that reading is the number one predictor of 
school success. But re.ading is not learning about the 
letters and sounds associated with the alphabet as 
completely unrelated on a formalized standard test. 
Children learn best about reading, and all other areas 
of knowledge, when they are taught in ways that are 
meaningful to them and when they can have a say in 
making choices about their own learning in creative 
ways that don’t separate, but integrate all curriculum 
areas (reading, math, science, art, music). 

All this wonderful, creative and successful work is 
being reduced to its most meaningless elements. Every 
teacher can see this. Every teacher realizes the fallacy 
of what "passes” for education. Every teacher is deal- 
ing with constantly changing policies and new require- 
ments (such as losing your job and closing your school 
if the school "report card” and tests don’t make it). 

The speedup is incredible. Add into this mix all the 
dysfunctional families in chaos and the shattered chil- 
dren that show up in your classroom, and it’s no won- 
der that Chicago teachers recently said "enough!" by 
threatening to strike. The alienation of teachers from 
the boards of education is a given in most school dis- 
tricts because teachers are expected to work miracles 
by fixing all the world’s problems alone in their class- 
rooms with no support. 

The story doesn’t change in adult or continuing edu- 
cation either. In March of last, year, the suburban com- 
munity education program I work in which, among 
other things, teaches ESL and GED classes to adult 
students, many of them immigrants, suddenly had its 
budget cut by the state. In a Monday morning memo, 
teachers were suddenly told there would be no photo- 
copying budget for the remainder of the school year. 
Since the students and program already could not 
afford any textbooks, all the materials that were used 
in the classes were copied. This now meant that for 
three months, from March to June, that wouldn’t be 
possible either! If you were a teacher in this situation, 
tell me how you would cope! 

The public school "problems" of Chicago do not end 
at the city borders, as we can see reflected in the 
teacher strikes in Park Ridge and Niles. What would 
be very effective is if those suburban teachers received 
support from those in Chicago, such as help in walking 
the picket lines and other solidarity. — Erica Rae 


Miami police attack 
FTAA protesters 

Thousands protested in Miami the week of Nov. 17 
to oppose the meeting of the Free Trade Area of the 
Americas (FTAA) which will undercut workers' rights, 
gut environmental protections, and undermine direct 
democracy. Protesters met an unprecedented level of 
police violence, including attacks on elderly people, 
union members, student activists and other peaceful 
protesters with rubber bullets, truncheons, pepper 
spray, teargas, tasers and water cannons. 

More than 100 demonstrators were treated for 
injuries; 12 were hospitalized. There are estimates of 
more than 250 arrests — at least 50 jailed while holding 
a peaceful vigil outside the jail in solidarity with those 
inside. They were surrounded by riot police and 



ordered to disperse. As they did, police opened fire and 
blocked the streets preventing many from leaving. One 
Latino man was hospitalized in the intensive care unit 
after being beaten on the head with a nightstick. 

Those released reported excessive brutality, sexual 
assault and torture in jail. People were denied access to 
attorneys, visitation rights, proper food, warm clothing 
and access to medical attention and medication. 

Robert Irminger, a delegate to the San Francisco 
Labor Council (AFL-CIO), reported that a young Black 
man was arrested after being pepper-sprayed directly 
in the eyes and not allowed to wash out his eyes. The 
people arrested were all stripped of their clothes and 
blasted with pressure hoses every two hours. 

Ana Nogueira wrote "I was arrested because I had 
not embedded myself with the police department 
before doing my job of covering the protests for the 
nationally syndicated public radio and TV program 
Democracy Now! I was swept up with about 70 others 
as we tried to obey an order to disperse from an unlaw- 
ful’ jail solidarity rally. If not for all the emails and 
phone calls the police received demanding my immedi- 
ate release, I would still be there. I am still facing 
charges." 

There is an urgent need to raise funds to free those 
still in jail. Appeals are going out around the country 
for donations and support. More extensive information 
on the entire week can be found at www.ftaaimc.org. 

— Autonomia Network, Democracy Now!, 
Chicago Anti-Bashing Network, and others 
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Suicide bombings devastate Istanbul 


by Kevin A. Barry 

In November, Istanbul was the site of four horren- 
dous suicide bombings in the course of five days. On 
Nov. 15, two near-simultaneous car bombs exploded 
outside two Istanbul synagogues filled with people. 
One blast tore apart the facade of the Neve Shalom 
synagogue, which is the center of Turkey s 25,000- 


located in a neighborhood inhabited by Muslims, 
Christians, Greeks and Armenians as well as Jews. 
Twenty-five people (14 Muslims) were killed, and over 
300 were wounded. 

Five days later, two truck bombs exploded outside 
the British Consulate and the headquarters of the 
British HSBC Bank in one of the city's busiest pedes- 
trian districts. The blasts were timed within five min- 


Turkish Hezbollah claimed responsibility for all four 
explosions. The "Great Eastern Islamic Raiders Front" 
has claimed responsibility in the past for Molotov-cock- 
tail attacks on churches and bars. Its leader currently 
is in prison for previous murders. The Turkish Hezbol- 
lah which claims to be Sunni (different from the 
Lebanese and Iranian Hezbollah which have Shi'ite 
origins) has had a history of murdering and persecut- 


member Jewish community. The other blast destroyed 
the Beth Israel synagogue three miles away, which is 

Haiti's anniversary 

In January 2004 the world's first Black republic, 
born of an anti-slavery revolution, will mark the 200th 
anniversary of its hard-won independence from 
France. Since that time, Haiti has often experienced 
tyranny, most notably under the rule of the Duvalier 
family (1957-86), as well as direct U.S. occupation 
(1915-34). 

In 1994, U.S. troops returned to power President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, a liberation theology propo- 
nent who had been ousted in a military coup. 
Although hemmed in by the U.S., the European pow- 
ers, and Haiti’s own wealthy establishment, the Aris- 
tide forces initially represented many of the aspira- 
tions of the Haitian masses. Those masses willingly 
answered Aristide's calls for general strikes and 
flocked to the polls again and again to trounce his 
opponents, whose only real support seemed to come 
from abroad. 

Over time, however, Aristide isolated himself from 
those same masses. He began to rule through secretive 
militias, which intimidated not only his establishment 
foes, but even allies expressing questions or doubts. 
Most now believe that the 2000 assassination of Jean 
Dominique, a courageous progressive radio broadcast- 
er long allied with Aristide, was in fact carried out by 
these militias. All efforts to investigate the case were 
stymied by intimidation. 

Since then the militias, which call themselves 
"chimeras" or even the "Cannibal Army," have run 
amuck. Meanwhile, the neoliberal bourgeoisie and its 
backers in Washington are itching to overturn Aristide 
and take power. The masses, seeing no real improve- 
ment in their conditions of life and labor, have lapsed 
into indifference. 

Georgia collapse 

In just three weeks the Georgia government of 
Eduard Shevardnadze, in power since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, crumbled in the face of mass demon- 
strations. Shevardnadze, who once stood on the world 
stage as Soviet foreign minister alongside Mikhail 
Gorbachev, was forced into a humiliating resignation 
and probably exile. 

The immediate crisis began on Nov. 2, when She- 
vardnadze rigged parliamentary elections in an 
attempt to remain in power until 2005. Both opposi- 
tion parties and foreign observers denounced these 
sham elections. Spurred by Kmara, a student organi- 
zation, the demonstrations built quickly. (Kmara 
openly modeled itself on Otpor, the Serbian student 
group that helped organize the 2000 overthrow of Slo- 
bodan Milosevic.) On Nov. 22, demonstrators seized 
parliament. The next day, with a push from Russian 
Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov, who had arrived to 
"mediate," Shevardnadze resigned. 

Georgia, which borders war-ravaged Chechnya, has 
seen its standard of living plunge amid economic crisis 
and high-level corruption. Any new moves by Russia 
to gain a deeper foothold are sure to be countered by 
the U.S., especially since a consortium of U.S. oil com- 
panies is building a massive pipeline through Georgia. 
Scheduled for completion in 2005, it will bring oil from 
Azerbaijan to Turkey, bypassing Russian territory. 


utes of each other. 

One driver blew up his truck in front of the HSBC 
Bank during heavy traffic. The other drove into the 
British Consulate's gate. Chunks of debris and glass 
rained over a 10 square block area. Thirty-two people, 
including the British consul Roger. Short, were killed. 
More than 500 were wounded. Most victims were 
pedestrians. 

The "Great Eastern Islamic Raiders Front" and the 

1 

London protest march 



LONDON — Over 100,000 people marched in London 
on Nov. 20 to protest the state visit of George W. Bush 
and the ongoing war in Iraq. Although the turnout was 
smaller than the million-strong pre-war mobilization 
in February, it took place on a weekday afternoon and 
consisted mainly of people living in London. The orga- 
nized Left, as well as the Moslem Association, were 
there in force as usual, but were very much a minority 
among the array of people who turned out: university 
students, striking school students, trade unionists, pro- 
fessionals, senior citizens and ethnic organizations. 

Unfortunately, on what was supposed to be the day 
the protesters stole the fire of the "George and Tony 
show," A1 Qaeda suicide bombers in Istanbul attacked 
the British Consulate and the HSBC bank, killing 28 
and injuring hundreds. Not surprisingly, this atrocity 
provided the cue for Bush and Prime Minister Blair to 
come out of "hiding" to stress the importance of stand- 
ing "firm" and "united" in the "war on terrorism." 

But as the war in Iraq had nothing to do with fight- 
ing A1 Qaeda and fundamentalism anyway, these 
words are not likely to sway anti-war opinion. The 
huge numbers of people in Britain who voiced opposi- 
tion before it started, now know that the government 
claims about weapons of mass destruction were false 
and they are back on the streets. 

If the anti-war movement is to grow further, howev- 
er, it will have to achieve more than large set-piece 
mobilizations around a single-issue ("End the Occupa- 
tion, Troops Out Now"). The Left urgently needs to 
address the problem of how the Iraqi labor organiza- 
tions, secular Left and the women’s movement can win 
their struggles for freedom — from Saddam and 
Bush/Blair. 

— Dave Black 


ing Kurdish fighters for self determination. Clearly 
both organizations are native to Turkey and may have 
ties to A1 Qaeda and other Islamic fundamentalist 
groups. 

The, Turkish government, which is led by the Islam- 
ic "Peace and Justice Development Party," has claimed 
that it will do its best to stop this wave of suicide bomb- 
ings. However, in September it had released 130 mem- 
bers off the Turkish Hezbollah from prison. Prime Min- 
ister Erdogan himself was jailed in 1998 on charges of 
inciting religious violence. 

The Nov. 20 explosions were timed to coincide with 
the press conference held by George Bush and Tony 
Blair during Bush's state visit to London. While the 
purpose of that press conference was to claim that the 
"war on terrorism" has been successful, the suicide 
bombings, in Istanbul once again show that this cam- 
paign has actually strengthened Islamic fundamental- 
ists internationally. 

Islamic fundamentalists have used the war on Iraq 
to intensify their anti-human, misogynist and anti- 
Semitic attacks. In the four explosions in Istanbul, 
more Muslims were killed and wounded than any oth- 
ers. This was also the pattern in an earlier suicide 
attack in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia in which a residential 
compound inhabited by families of Arab executives 
from different parts of the Arab world was destroyed. 
The victims were targeted for engaging in a "repulsive 
lifestyle" which included men and women socially mix- 
ing, sharing a swimming pool and drinking alcohol. 

— Sheila Sahar 

Dominican Republic 

(Continued from page 9) 

many Dominican farmers are working under condi- 
tions of slavery in Puerto Rico, despite its being a com- 
monwealth of the U.S. Faced with this situation, people 
have gone into the streets to confront the police with 
rocks, burning tires and political slogans. They claim 
the government has sold the country's sovereignty to 
the yanquis and to international corporations. 

The Dominican Republic is one Latin American 
nation where the process of globalization has hit the 
economy extremely hard. "Free Trade" zones, 
maquiladoras, low salaries, no fringe benefits, no 
unions, and industries where most of the employees are 
poor women exist side by side with the privatization of 
public beaches for the enjoyment of rich people and 
Hollywood celebrities. Forests have been destroyed by 
foreign lumber corporations and precious metals have 
been stolen from the soil, so the country now lacks the 
resources to replenish the national treasury. 

The Dominican Republic is not the paradise present- 
ed by the U.S. and European press and tourist agen- 
cies. It is only paradise for runaway criminals from 
other countries in Latin America who came here to 
evade prosecution for stealing the public funds of their 
own nations. Nor is it a democratic nation. The Domini- 
can Republic's government has sent troops to Iraq, 
while its own people live under oppression, dictator- 
ship, poverty, and hunger. 

The struggle of the Dominican workers is part of the 
long history of struggle by all of Latin America against 
internal enemies and outside imperialists. As a nation 
mostly of Black people, its struggles are also related to 
fights carried on by African Americans in the U.S. 
against racism and exploitation. 

— Marcos 


s NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the-revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Weapons of mass 
destruction at work 


by Htun Lin 

Bush's war department releases daily visions of hor- 
ror that become our top news story. They project dif- 
ferent versions of a kind of technological "apocalypse 
now" where, for example, Iraq will be hit with 800 
cruise missiles all at once to shock and awe the enemy 
into submission. "Shock and awe" is what our govern- 
ment has come to, obsessing over war above all else. 
On the domestic front, they instruct us to be on contin- 
ued alert for nuclear, biological or chemical weapons of 
mass destruction. After September 11, does anybody 
really think that it takes high technology to wreak 
havoc and cause mass destruction? 

A veteran African-American nurse at Kaiser HMO 
shared her view of the impending war on Iraq. She is a 
resident of the mostly working class and minority com- 
munity of Richmond, Cal. "Once the war starts," she 
said, "none of us in the Bay Area is going to be safe. 

“It doesn't take a lot of imagination or fancy tech- 
nology to cause mass destruction. All they have to do is 
to blow up the oil refineries in Richmond and the whole 
area will be in trouble. Our neighborhood already has 
a lot of chronic problems, for example, with asthma in 
children and old people caused by the refineries." 

She also worried that healthcare cutbacks mean our 
hospital resources are not adequate to handle even a 
non-terrorist disaster like a flu epidemic or a major 
refinery accident. We face little disasters everyday 
because of these cutbacks. For example, chemical leaks 
periodically cause local crises where thousands line up 


(Continued on page 3) 



Today's 'talented tenth' 


by John Alan 

During February's Black History Month celebration, 
the San Francisco Chronicle published an illustrated 
article, "Meet the next generation of African-American 
achievers." Among the Chronicle's selection of a half 
dozen Black intellectuals and cultural achievers was 
Henry Louis Gates Jr., head of Harvard's Black Stud- 
ies Department. According to the Chronicle, Gates has 
"taken black culture to the masses through PBS docu- 
mentaries, a best seller, A Bond Woman's Narrative, 
the New Yorker profiles, and a vibrant web site, 
Africems.com." 

However, the article didn't explore Gates' opinion 
about the inseparability of the African-American cul- 
ture from the general culture of American civilization. 
In other words the article avoided the dialectical 
process by which these two cultures became the cul- 
ture of America. t, : '' 

BLACK ELITE'S BIG HOPES 

Gates is the W. E. B. DuBois Professor of Humani- 
ties at Harvard University. He once considered himself 
a representative of the "talented tenth" and a "member 
of the crossover generation" of African Americans that 
would go into big time politics or become presidents of 
big corporations. 

Gates didn't go directly into the political economy of 
capitalism. Instead he proposed that the "remnants of 
DuBois's 'talented tenth' should assume a renewed 
leadership role... within the black community" to solve 
the many problems of poverty and social dislocation of 
African Americans. 

Gates' resurrection of DuBois' late 19th century con- 
cept of a "talented tenth" leading Blacks to freedom, 
seems to indicate that he has purged his memory of the 
history of the Civil Rights Movement, which arose 
without (and sometimes in direct opposition to) the 
leadership of the "talented tenth." 

COMPARISON TO DUBOIS FALLS SHORT 

In fact, more than 50 years ago DuBois himself 
severely criticized the limits of a talented tenth lead- 
ership in an address he gave at Wilberforce University 

(Continued on page 8) 


Is anti-war movement ready 
for war — and its aftermath? 



Students step out Feb. 16 against Bush's drive to attack Iraq. For this and other actions, see page 1 1 


by Kevin Michaels 

The huge turnouts at the anti-war demonstrations 
held around the globe on the weekend of Feb. 15 have 
reinforced the suspicions of those who believe that the 
only people with enthusiasm for an invasion of Iraq are 
those in possession of the executive branch of the Unit- 
ed States government. These protests— massive in 
scale and rich in the diversity of participants— repre- 
sent a thoroughgoing attempt to halt this war before it 
starts. They have already produced a grudging recog- 
nition of their scale from George W. Bush and, while 
the demonstrations may not have made him abandon 
his plans for an invasion, they did capture the atten- 
tion of the world. 

Early reports of the large numbers of protesters at 
one of the first demonstrations to be held on this week- 
end-long series of events— in Melbourne, Australia on 
the Feb. 14— to build anticipation for the magnitude of 
the event. As many as 200,000 people marched in Mel- 
bourne and significant protests took place in other Aus- 
tralian cities as well. At the same time as the Aus- 
tralians marched, a demonstration took place in East 
Timor, the world’s newest country. Protesters there 


read anti-war statements outside the U.S., British and 
Australian embassies. 

No one was surprised that anti-war activists in all 
the major European cities had events planned for the 
weekend. Western European public opinion is strongly 
opposed to the war and the governments of France, 
Germany and Belgium took unprecedented diplomatic 
moves within NATO to hinder U.S. plans for the 
alliance’s participation in an attack on Iraq. France— 
with its permanent seat on the United Nations Securi- 
ty Council— has proved to be especially vexing to 
Washington. 

It turned out that expectations for the continental 
European demonstrations were met or surpassed. In 
Berlin, a half a million demonstrated, in Barcelona, 
half a million, in Madrid, an even larger turnout. The 
Scandinavian capitals all hosted protests. Rome held a 
truly enormous event that the French newspaper Le 
Monde reported involved three million people. Many of 
the smaller cities and towns in almost every European 
country held sizeable protests as well. 

Expectations for the demonstration in London were 

(Continued on page 10) 


People's power defeats tyranny in Kenya 


Koigi wa Wamwere, Kenya's most famous dissident, 
was elected to parliament from Subukia in Nakuru by a 
landslide in the December election that unseated the long 
dictatorship of Daniel arap Moi. The new government 
has already ended fees for primary education and health 
care and return may soon land stolen by the Moi regime. 
Koigi wa Wamwere had spent 13 years in prison for his 
human rights work over the past three decades. His auto- 
biography, I Refuse to Die, My Journey for Freedom, was 
recently published by Seven Stories Press. His comments, 
excerpted, are from a meeting in New York City Feb. 2, co- 
sponsored by News and Letters Committees and the 
African Services Committee.— Editor 

I can't tell you how happy we are at the change in 
government. After 40 years of tyranny following inde- 
pendence, at last Kenyans are talking about a "second 
liberation." It is not a complete liberation, but it's a 
very big step toward it. The whole country was 
involved in the struggle to get rid of the dictatorship. 
Children were in the forefront of the struggle because 
everyone felt that Moi must go. 

But those in the leadership of the new government 
are not the people who fought the hardest. The real 
heroes remain outside the power structures. As the 
saying in my community goes, "The one who cultivates 
the food is not the one who eats it." We are celebrating 
not just Moi's defeat, but also Kenyatta’s [the anti-colo- 
nial leader who was the first ruler after independence 
and became a dictator]. He was the mother and father 
of Moi. The roots of the dictatorship and oppression go 
even deeper, back to the British colonialists. 

IS ALL POSSIBLE? 

Kenyans voted for the opposition party, but now I see 
members of the new government going home in heli- 
copters. Even Moi didn't do that, so I have to ask 
myself, is this really what we fought for? 

Ninety-nine percent of the people who voted for the 
new government have simple aspirations: three meals 
a day, water, health care, a job at decent wages. 
Kenyans voted against Moi with the slogan, "All is pos- 
sible without Moi," but I wonder how completely true 
this is. 

Moi handed over power, but people are still hurting, 
they are still without work, there is still a sea of hell in 
the society. There has to be more than just Moi's depar- 


ture. We don't get to heaven from that. We have to dis- 
mantle the system that Moi, Kenyatta, and the colonial 
powers put into place, a system of oppression and 
exploitation, or nothing much will change. 

I first came to the U.S. as a student. It was dur- 
ing the Civil Rights Movement and I came across 
Malcolm X, Martin Luther King Jr. and others 
fighting for freedom. I made their dream my 
dream for Kenya, and went home to fight. 

I didn't think anyone could be put in jail just for ask- 
ing for human rights, for democracy, for freedom. But I 
was arrested I don't know how many times. The police 
even made it a habit to come to our house and stay all 
night watching us. I learned to go to sleep. I figured 
they could kill us just as easily whether we were awake 
or asleep. Later I was detained without charge or trial, 
indefinitely. My first detention lasted three and a half 
years. It was only mentioned once in the newspapers 
the whole time. . 

DEBT HAMPERS AIDS FIGHT 

Sitting in my cell, I wondered why the U.S. and 
British governments did not once ask for me. At least 
during the Cold War, they said they were fighting for 
freedom. Why did they not ask for my freedom? I later 
learned they had encouraged Kenyatta to set up this 
dictatorship as a weapon against Communism. They 
helped Kenyatta, Moi, and all the right-wing dictator- 
ships in Africa. When a democrat arose like Patrice 
Lumumba, they killed him. Has the West changed? 
Will they support our effort? Whether they do or not, 
the defeat of Moi was also a defeat of them. 

We need a moratorium on the foreign debt. They 
have to do it, because Kenya is a dying nation. Every 
day, 750 people die from AIDS. How do you justify 
using your money to repay a foreign debt instead of 
medicine? Paying the debt and dying makes no sense. 
We can't be any worse off if we don't pay it. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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by Terry Moon 

Excerpted from a talk at the well-attended anti-war 
demonstration Feb. 15 in Memphis (see page 11). 

When you take a poll, you always find that women 
are much more opposed to this senseless war of Bush's 
against the people of Iraq than men. This opposition is 
not some kind of biological determinism where women 
are physically wired to be opposed to all wars. If that 

, were the 


WOMAN AS REASON 


case you 
^wouldn't 
find women 

out front in every war of liberation— from Nicaragua to 
Mozambique and from Algeria to East Timor and 
Acheh. 

Women's opposition to Bush's war is a demonstra- 
tion of Woman as Revolutionary Force and Reason. It 
is a thought-out, reasoned response to a war that has 
nothing to do with liberating anyone, and everything 
to do with Pax USA, U.S. fiber alles. 


WAR NEEDS TO BECOME UNTHINKABLE 

We know that women and children comprise 80% of 
the refugees and populations displaced by wars; and 
that when you look at who dies, the majority of those 
killed in wars are, again, women and children. When I 
look at Bush talking macho to the troops, it is impossi- 
ble to believe that he has any compassion for all those 
who will die from his orders— including those troops. 
Bombing Baghdad, or any city, should be unthinkable 
and should be punished as a crime against humanity. 

What shows starkly that this war has nothing 
to do with liberating the Iraqi people— much less 
Iraqi women— from the murderous dictator, the 
brutal Saddam Hussein, is what is happening to 
the people of Afghanistan, particularly the 
women. Remember how Stepford wife Laura 
Bush was shoved onto the national podium to 
claim that the war on Afghanistan was a war to 
liberate women from the brutal Taliban? After 
sweeping over Afghanistan and bombing moun- 
tains, sheep, wedding parties, and a few al Qaeda 
activists, the U.S. did succeed in driving al 
Qaeda further underground in that country, or 
at least s over the border into Pakistan, But 
instead of doing what they promised, helping to 
democratize and rebuild the country, the U.S. 
turned it over to the bloody Northern Alliance 
and the various warlords who continue their 
religious fundamentalist oppression of women. 

It is only in Kabul where women feel safe walking 
the streets without the smothering burqa. Elsewhere 
girls' schools have been burned, the religious police are 
out in force beating women whose hair or ankle may 
show, refusing to let women work or learn. Remember, 
it was the brutality of those who now make up the 
Northern Alliance that made the Afghanistan popula- 
tion let the Taliban take control in the first place, 
thinking that they might be better than the funda- 
mentalist fanatic warlords, and the Rabbani govern- 
ment. 

RAWA SHOWS WHAT WE ARE FOR 


The Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA) reveals the Reason of women in 
these difficult times. They speak directly to the lie that 
Bush's war on Iraq has anything at all to do with free- 
dom for women or anyone else but do not stop with say- 
ing what they oppose. They insist, as they did at a 
demonstration in February, that "supporting the cause 


Celebrating Meena 

On Feb. 4 in Islamabad, Pakistan, the Revolution- 
ary Association of Women in Afghanistan (RAWA) com- 
memorated the 16th anniversary of the death of their 
founder, Meena, by holding a meeting/demonstration 
and presenting a play, "Path of Life," which depicted 
Meena's life and work. 

The keynote speaker was Asma Jahangir, who led 
the UN human rights investigation in Afghanistan. 
She pointed out that Afghan people have suffered 
repression for 23 years and demanded an internation- 
al inquiry commission be established to study this, 
saying, "A commission... could fix the responsibility and 
recommend an exemplary punishment for the cul- 
prits." 

A RAWA speaker, who did not use her real 
name for fear of reprisals against her family, 
stressed democracy without secularism is 
incomplete and that "Meena's active social work 
and effective advocacy against fundamentalists 
and the puppet regime acted as ubeacon for her 
supporters in their struggle for democracy." 

Another member of RAWA criticized the Karzai gov- 
ernment. She said Afghan women are still facing hor- 
rible restrictions; the Karzai government has failed to 
provide freedom and even basic human rights to 
Afghan people, who are unsafe in their country and 
have no access to education, health care, or other 
necessities. 

In a critique of U.S. war plans against Iraq and a 
condemnation for the U.S. betrayal of the people- 
most especially the women— of Afghanistan, RAWA 
said: "If America wants to introduce Afghanistan-like 
'democracy' in Iraq, we will condemn it." 

— T.M. 


- war stance 


of democracy without secularism is incomplete." 

We need to take note of Women like those in RAWA 
who are uncompromising. RAWA has refused to throw 
their lot in with those who support tyrants and reli- 
gious fundamentalism of any form. They condemned 
the Taliban, the Northern Alliance and the U.S. gov- 
ernment but not the U.S. people. They do not, like 
some in this country, align uncritically with anyone 
who opposes U.S. imperialism. 

As women, we oppose this war, but we will not com- 
promise ourselves or our vision of the future, by align- 
ing with those who support the murder of student dis- 
sidents in China, who support genocide against the 
people of Kosova and Bosnia, and who starve their pop- 
ulation while building up their army apd nuclear 
weapons of mass destruction. 

We oppose terrorism and the terrorism of war; 
we oppose Bush's lies and his insane, inhuman 
drive to war; we oppose all religious fundamen- 
talisms— Christian, Jewish, Muslim, Hindu— all 
of them, because any religious fundamentalism 
means death and oppression for women. 

Our vision of the future is for new human relations 
and a world where so-called "ethnic cleansing" would 
be unthinkable; where war would be unthinkable; 
where genocide would be unthinkable. And where the 
human project would not be turned to war, but to the 
self-development of the human being, what Marx 
called, "the absolute movement of becoming." 



by Mary Jo Grey 

Republicans ensured House of Representatives' pas- 
sage of a welfare "reform" bill, Feb. 13, putting stricter 
limits on education and training time while requiring 
more women to work, and to work longer hours, and 
providing hundreds of millions of dollars to promote 
marriage! The bill renewed Clinton's 1996 welfare cut- 
backs. Legal immigrants continue to be denied aid. The 
Republican Senate will likely follow suit since they 
already named as two of their priorities: enacting 
stricter welfare work requirements, and banning late- 
term abortions. 

* * * 

Uttar Pradesh, India —Activists from human 
rights organizations, Vanangana and Gudiya, are fac- 
ing death threats for defending a physically and sexu- 
ally battered woman and her 11 -year-old daughter. 
When Ela Panday and her daughter were finally able 
to escape from her abusive husband, Jagdish Chand 
Panday filed kidnapping charges against three mem- 
bers of the organizations, threatening their lives and 
the lives of their children. Police would not investigate 
these threats, and even the High Court judge made 
derogatory remarks about the organizations and the 
woman's lawyers. 

—Information from 
Women's Human Rights Online Bulletin 


Demonstrations planned for IWD 



Women in Black (WiB) groups in San Francisco, 
Washington, D.C., and around the country are plan- 


Newly formed Memphis Women in Black holds weekly demonstrations 
against Bush’s plans to wage war on Iraq. 


ning on demonstrating against Bush's drive for war on 
March 8, International Women's Day. In San Francis- 
co WiB has been joined by a coali- 
tion including GABRIELA Net- 
work, Women's Building, and the 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mittee. 

e In D.C. WiB along with the 
National Organization for 
Women, Code Pink for Peace— an 
offshoot of Global Exchange— 
Peace Action, Women's Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom, and others, plan to demon- 
strate at the White House on 
International Women's Day. They 
are hoping there will be enough 
women from around the world to 
circle the White House. 
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Review: A look at Laschitza's Luxemburg 


On Sept. 18, 1911, Franz Pfemfert wrote in Die 
Aktion (The Action), an anti-militarist journal in Ger- 
many, about the Congress of the German Social 
Democracy in Jena: "In every speech made there one 
could perceive the corrupting influence of parliamen- 
tarianism. But the German Social Democracy has not 
yet [recognized] the mistakes about the consequences 
of these tactics! In Jena the so-called honest people— 
Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht— would have had to resign 
if they don't like to be called rowdies 
and 'anarcho-syndicalists.' The future, 
however, will prove that they are 
right. The future will prove that a 
socialist party has been given up as 
lost when it becomes untruthful." 

One can read these prophetic words 
of Pfemfert in a wonderfully written 
biography about Rosa Luxemburg by 
Annelies Laschitza, Im Lebensrausch, 
trotz alledem. Rosa Luxemburg, Eine 
Biografie (In the Ecstasy of Life, 
Despite Everything. Rosa Luxemburg, 
A Biography), published in Berlin in 
1996. Laschitza quotes Pfemfert 
because she is describing one phase of 
Luxemburg’s struggle against 
reformism and revisionism in the Ger- 
man Social Democracy and the Second 
International. 

In addition to anti-revisionism 
Laschitza writes about the thoughts 
and actions of Luxemburg concerning 
the relation of the Social-Democratic 
Party to the masses, the structure and 
functioning of a revolutionary party, 
the development of Marxism as theory and praxis, the 
National Question, revolution, and last but not least 
about Luxemburg as a woman aiid human being. 

LUXEMBURG IN THE THICK OF STRUGGLE 

Laschitza situates Luxemburg in the development of 
Social-Democracy in Germany, Poland and Russia 
from 1890 until 1919. She covers Luxemburg's 
response to the 1905-06 revolutions in Poland and Rus- 
sia, the collapse of the Second International in 1914 
(when it voted to extend war credits to the German 
Kaiser), the October Revolution in Russia in 1917 and 
the German Revolution in 1918-19: 

The intent of this biography, Laschitza says, is "to 
show the unity of [Luxemburg's] personality, theoreti- 
cal work, political and pedagogical activities" (p. 11). 

In the Poland-Russia context, Laschitza reveals 


interesting aspects about Luxemburg. Drawing on the 
research of the Polish historian Feliks Tych, she notes 
the discovery in 1991 by Tych of the so-called "Credo," 
a manuscript by Luxemburg with annotations by Leo 
Jogiches. This manuscript analyzes the situation in 
the Social-Democratic Party of Russia in 1912 and the 
role of the Polish-Lithuanian party which Luxemburg 
and Jogiches headed, in the effort to unite its factions. 
Laschitza's assessment is: "The 'Credo' belongs along- 
side the article 'Organizational Questions of Russian 
Social Democracy' (1904) and her manuscript on 'The 
Russian Revolution' (1918) as the most important 
works of Rosa Luxemburg about Lenin's politics and 
makes clear the principled differences between the two 
regarding questions about the unity of the party and 
the democracy in the party" (p. 404). 

KAUTSKY, LENIN AND LUXEMBURG 

In this biography we find an abundance of remark- 
able things. I single out only two. One is the review 
Luxemburg made in 1905 of the edition prepared by 
Kautsky of the first volume of Marx's Theories of Sur- 
plus Value. Luxemburg had high esteem for Kautsky's 
qualities as editor in this case (p. 186). This is a bit 
strange as later commentators concluded that Kaut- 
sky's edition was imprecise. 

Second is her work on Introduction to Economics 
(. Einfuhrung in die Nationalokonomie). It was begun in 
1909 and not finished at the time of her death in 1919. 
It was published posthumously in 1925 by Paul Levi. 

Compared to Laschitza's earlier studies on Luxem- 
burg, this time Luxemburg is not mainly measured by 
Lenin and there is a resistance toward any hero wor- 
ship of him. 

Laschitza's biography is important because Luxem- 
burg was one of the most interesting personalities of 
the 20th century, and she was a fighter for a better 
world, for socialism. On the one side, says Laschitza, 
Luxemburg had prescient views, and on the other side 
she had some fundamental errors (p. 9)— especially 
Luxemburg's writings on the National Question, an 
issue on which she was most stubborn— as seen in her 
lifelong opposition to the independence of Poland; and 
her theory of the accumulation of capital where she 
departed from Marx (pp. 411-22). , 

This biography would have had more strength if the 
author bad utilized some of the thoughts Raya Duna- 
yevskayja developed in her study of Luxemburg, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philoso- 
phy of Revolution. The readers of this biography will 
benefit most from it as they read the study of Duna- 
yevskaya and vice versa. 

—Karel Ludenhoff 



Im Leben- 
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Luxemburg, 
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burg, A Biogra- 
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Colombian Coca Cola workers struggle for justice 


Chicago— My name is Luis Cardona. I am part of 
a program for labor union leaders that have been sub- 
jected to death threats in Colombia. This program 
began last year with 26 leaders and will last one year. 
We must return after this time and cannot return to 
the U.S. for two years. As things get more dangerous, 
I must re-evaluate if it is safe to return. Our families 
in Colombia are open targets for the assassins. 

I would also like to talk about the larger social prob- 
lems in Colombia. The biggest are injustice, lack of 
democracy, corruption and impunity. The causes are 
Plan Colombia (which we call "Plan Washington"), the 
fumigation programs and the Free Trade Area of the 
Americas. 

The state-run corporations and oil companies 
work with foreign corporations to exterminate 
union leaders. Corporations currently focused 
on this are Coca Cola, Monsanto and Occidental 
Petroleum. These corporations are in close con- 
tact with the military. Contracts are created for 
"disappearances," all with the complicity of the 
government. 

Given that, I’d like to talk about what my life was 
like when I worked for Coca Cola. Between 1995 and 
1996, five of our comrades were assassinated. Thirty 
activists were run out of the plant, fearing for their 
lives. The final assassinations occurred in December 
1996. In November, when we workers presented a peti- 
tion demanding negotiations, the head of the bottling 
plant told us that they had already contacted the para- 
military and they would call them out if we continued. 

We said that they had until Dec. 6 to tell us whether 
they were going to negotiate with us. On Dec. 5, the 
paramilitaries raided our plant and assassinated the 
secretary of our union and a member of our negotiat- 
ing team. The. secretary was shot once in the head and 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

for emergency care. Even without a catastrophic inci- 
dent, the Richmond refineries spew out record levels of 
pollutants. Such "collateral damage" is deemed part of 
doing business. It's no accident that refineries are 
located in poor and minority areas. 

The biggest known threat to the Bay Area is a mas- 
sive earthquake for which experts say we are woefully 
unprepared. It could cause unimaginable destruction 
and loss of life. After the last big earthquake those 
responsible for preparedness in health care recognized 
that all the different hospitals and clinics would have 
to work together in an emergency. They created a com- 
puterized data link among all the health care 
providers for disasters like a TB epidemic, or now, the 
possibility of a terrorist attack. 

EVERYDAY CRISES 

However, restructuring has made it impossible to 
deal with a disaster. Because we have spent the last 
decade reducing the number of critical care beds to a 
bare minimum, in a real disaster we wouldn't be able 
to do much more than watch it unfold. Before the chief 
of "Homeland Security" told us to buy "duct tape and 
plastic," we already knew the reality of homeland inse- 
curity means just waiting for the inevitable. 

Our shortage of beds also means little everyday fes- 
tering crises. People routinely walk in with health 
problems from industrial pollution and chronic dis- 
eases. By design we don't have room to accommodate 
them. We warehouse them in the ER, where they must 
be admitted or released after 24 hours. 

Once a patient is admitted they have to be taken 
care of until they are fit for discharge whether they 
have insurance or not. That is why HMOs routinely 
dump uninsured patients on other hospitals. We are 
forced to play this game every day. To Bush health care 
is merely overhead expenses to be sacrificed for his 
expanding war budget. 

Workers built everything and we are not in awe of 
high tech. Instead we realize that we are all interde- 
pendent in a way that is very fragile. What we resent 
is capital's usurpation of our cooperative nature for its 
needs, especially the need to feed its war machine. 

WORKPLACE OPPOSITION 

For us workers the war is not "just about oil" but it 
represents the dominance of capital over all aspects of 
human life. There is a lot more to opposing war than 
meets the eye. When I go out to anti-war marches, I 
come home feeling a little empty. I hear a lot of 
rhetoric about opposing U.S. imperialism. That's OK, 
but what about the every day struggle in the war 
against workers at home? A lot of people express their 
anxiety that the war is a fait accompli. They say they 
had to be out there anyway to express their opposition 
but don't really feel it will change Bush's mind. 

Even if we "won" and stopped Bush from going to 
war with Iraq, the war against workers will continue. 
We need a deeper way to collectively express not only 
our opposition to war but also a positive vision of a 
new society. What the nurse from Richmond said 
shows a total opposition to war that is inseparable 
from our struggles in the workplace where we experi- 
ence the daily ravages of capital on our lives. 

This war is merely a new chapter in capital’s drive 
for total domination. Workers know that reconstruct- 
ing society with a new form of cooperation is not easy. 
However, it is the true opposite to capital's obsession 
with war. 


five times through the heart. 

That same day, they tried to take me out of town to 
torture me. I thought I was trapped and would rather 
die running away, so I ran to the police station. The 
commander didn't let the paramilitaries in because he 
wasn't sure what was going on. The police arranged for 
me to move with my family to a different area. 

Why didn't the police just turn me over? It was 
because there was a big fight going on in the streets 
when I was being chased. By the time I got to the police 
station people had realized what was happening and 
mobilized in my defense. That night the paramilitaries 
came to the union offices, ransacked it and took every- 
thing of value. Then they burned it to the ground. 

One week later the paramilitaries returned and 
went to all the unionists still working at the factory, 
and said they had until 5 p.m. to renounce their union 


Nurses hold the line 



Nurses from Northern Michigan Hospital in Harbor 
Springs, Mich., have been on strike for over 100 
days. Members of Teamsters Local 406, they are 
fighting for improved wages and working conditions. 


membership. If they did not, they would either lose 
their jobs or their lives. They all signed out of fear. 

Two weeks later, paramilitaries took one of the 
activists out of the plant and assassinated him at the 
cemetery. We remaining workers were just too scared 
to continue. We decided we needed to take our case out 
of the plant and the community. So we went to Bogota 
to spread the word nationally and internationally. 

A union committee stayed in Bogota for nine 
months and tried to negotiate with Coca Cola. 
Some of the workers were even willing to be 
reassigned to another part of the country. But 
instead Coca Cola fried a suit against the union 
and tried to eliminate it. To add insult to injury, 
while we were gone fighting for our union, the 
company said that we had left the job site so we 
were fired. I got a severance package of about 
$1,500 for 12 years of work. 

The USW has helped us create a lawsuit against 
Coca Cola in U.S. courts. So far we've given presenta- 
tions to human rights organizations in Atlanta, Ga. — 
the home of Coca Cola— and Brussels, Belgium, and 
last Dec. 6 in Bogota, which allowed us to commemo- 
rate the deaths of our comrades in 1996. On this same 
day, the president of Coca Cola-Colombia resigned. 

What we are hoping to achieve is not only that inter- 
national human rights organizations hear about what 
Coca Cola is doing, but also that everyday people from 
underdeveloped countries can find out for themselves 
what is being done and make their own judgments. We 
want the people to apply pressure on this company. 

One of the things we've been doing since April of last 
year when I arrived is start a campaign against Coca 
Cola. We're not calling for a boycott at this time 
because we're focusing on getting our message out. We 
have organized support from high schools, universi- 
ties, unions and other support groups. We've gotten 
UC-Berkeley and the University of Montana to get rid 
of all their Coca Cola products and agree to a resolu- 
tion that they will not sell any products on campus 
until the matter of the Colombian workers is justly 
resolved —Luis Cardona 

Translated by Erica Rae 
For information, go to www.cokewatch.com 


Hunger strike for Taco Bell boycott 


Chicago —I am Francisco Martinez and I have 
worked as a farmworker for the last five years in 
Immokalee, Fla. In 1998, 1 had an opportunity to come 
and work in the U.S. Because conditions in Mexico are 
screwed, I came to the U.S. But I never imagined what 
it would be like crossing the border and passed from 
one trafficker to another as if I were merchandise. And 
that's how I landed in the fields of Florida. 

I was brought to a ranch and worked three months 
for a rancher on his farm. We were 40 workers being 
controlled by about eight of the rancher's henchmen. 
But with all of the intimidation and fear, people were 
afraid to do anything. So I had to draw on my inner 
strength and decide: Did I want to die incarcerated on 
this farm or escape? I planned with five other workers 
and we decided to escape. After this, the ranchers were 
trying to track us down and we had to hide from them. 

When the rancher found us, the woman who was giv- 
ing us a place to stay called the police. The police 
chased the rancher away When the police were filing 
the report, one of the witnesses called the Coalition of 
Immokalee Workers. Some members of the Coalition, 
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basically all farmworkers, came over to find out what 
was happening and ealled the FBI. They arrested 
those ranchers over the enslavement and sent some to 
jail for six years, others for 10 years. 

I decided to commit a little bit more time to the CIW 
because the unjust working conditions on the ranches 
are about the same as slavery. In one case they have 
you in captivity In the other you can move freely, but 
they are still screwing you. 

The CIW is a grassroots organization. Our members 
are Latinos, primarily Guatemalan, Mexican and 
Haitian, and some African Americans. But we don't 
make distinctions based on race. We are fighting for 
just salaries for the work that we do, better working 
conditions from the ranchers, and better housing. 

TACO BELL AS TARGET 

We started with four farmworkers and now have 
2,000 members. We've been struggling for the past 10 
years to dialogue with the growers. We have done 
marches, strikes, hunger strikes to grab public atten- 
tion, but nothing changed. So we decided to focus on 
Taco Bell. Taco Bell, as a major buyer from the compa- 
nies we work for, can tell the growers to change work- 
ing conditions or Taco Bell would change suppliers. 

We have really focused the boycott on students, the 
principal market for the Taco Bell chain. We have 
focused on educating them through presentations at 
universities, explaining to them that we put so much 
sweat into this food and they are eating these tacos 
without realizing what goes into the making of them. 

Now we have a Student-Farmworker Alliance. We 
had an exchange of ideas on how to proceed. Students 
have taken action on campuses across the country. I 
have traveled to Chicago to meet with students and 
others who have been helping us. 

FARMWORKER CARAVAN 

We had a caravan of 60 farmworkers go from 
Immokalee, Fla. to Irvine, Cal. to promote the boycott 
at the doors of Taco Bell's office. Until now they have 
always said they didn't have anything to do with the 
treatment of farmworkers. That was the ranchers' 
business. But we said, you have the power to influence 
on our behalf because you are the major buyer of toma- 
toes from those companies. 

Taco Bell makes $5.2 billion per year. The tomato 
growers are making $120,000 per year, while a farm- 
worker makes only $7,500 a year. 

We organized another big protest. We will begin a 
hunger strike in front of Taco Bell's offices that will 
end March 5. During this time there are going to be 
actions by workers throughout California and the U.S. 

Even with the majority of farmworkers afraid of the 
immigration police and of not being heard, we have 
more than 60 farmworkers committed to traveling to 
Taco Bell's offices. If possible, the majority will partic- 
ipate in the hunger strike. Feb. 28 is a national day of 
protest to support the hunger strikers. This struggle 
continues. —Francisco Martinez 

(Interviewed and translated for 
News & Letters by Jason Wallach) 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

To re-establish the 
American roots of Marx- 
ism constituted a goal of 
Raya Dunayevskaya's 
book, Marxism and 
Freedom, published in 
1958. That year Duna- 
yevskaya deveoped this 
theme in a presentation 
to an economic seminar 
at UCLA. We present 
excerpts here of her 
notes from that lecture, 
titled "Communism, 
Marxism and Liberty— 
The American Human- 
ist Tradition." The notes 
have been edited for 
publication, and can be 
found in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion 12505-12514. 


T his talk aims to 
relate Marx’s think- 
ing to the historic 
aspects of American 
thought. I proceed on the 
assumption that this 
serious, scholarly audi- 
ence has come to hear a 
dissenter’s point of view 
on the parallels and 
sharp divisions between 
the two. I understand 
this is predominantly an 
economic seminar and 
would therefore feel 
more at home in the eco- 
nomic and sociological 
aspects rather than in 
the purely philosophical 
ones. This is not to say, 
in the present period of 
world crisis when not 
only the fate of civiliza- 
tion but civilization 
itself is within the orbit 
of an intercontinental ballistic missile, that any of us 
can fail to question the deep human basis of all phe- 
nomena. As Marx explained his philosophy in the very 
first piece of writing at the time of his break from bour- 
geois society, A Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Law, “To be radical is to grasp the mat- 
ter by its root. The root of mankind is man himself." 

The only Marxist root I consider genuine is the Abo- 
litionist movement in America and that despite the 
fact that most of the Abolitionists did not even know 
Marx. What is of far greater importance is the sponta- 
neous affinity of ideas, the independent working out of 
the problems of the age as manifested in one’s Own 
country, and the common source— the Negro in Ameri- 
ca and his own activity in fighting for freedom. 

The least known part of Marxism is its American 
roots. I’m not referring to any organization that called 
itself Marxist either in Marx’s own time or ours. Of 
many of those Marx said, “If this is Marxism, I’m not a 
Marxist.” He found he had to separate himself from 
the self-styled Marxists in America who tried to evade 
the whole issue of the Civil War by saying they were 
opposed to “all slaveiy, wage and chattel.” Marx was 
actively and unashamedly on the side of the North. 
The mass demonstrations in England which stopped 
the British government’s flirtations with the thought 
of entering on the side of the South and the role of The 
Workingman’s International Association, headed by 
Marx, is certainly an important manifestation of the 
relationship between the Marxist concept of freedom 
and the American. 

The most glorious page in American history was 
written by the Abolitionists. Here is how one of their 
great leaders, Wendell Phillips, expressed the struggle 
between the North and the South: 

By the South I mean a principle, and not a locality, 
an element of civil life, in 14 rebellious States. I 
mean an element which, like the days of Queen 
Mary and the Inquisition, cannot tolerate free 
speech, and punishes it with the stake. I mean the 
aristocracy of the skin, which considers the Decla- 
ration of Independence a sham and democracy a 
snare— which believes that one-third of the race is 
born booted and spurred, and the other two-thirds 
ready saddled for that third to ride. I mean a civi- 
lization which prohibits the Bible by statute to every 
sixth man of its community, and puts a matron in a 
felon’s cell for teaching a black sister to read. I mean 
the intellectual, social aristocratic South— the thing 
that manifests itself by barbarism and the bowie- 
knife, by bullying and lynch-law, by ignorance and 
idleness, by the claim of one man to own his broth- 
er.... That South is to be annihilated. (Loud 
applause.) The totality of my common sense— or 
whatever you may call it— is this, all summed up in 
one word: This country will never know peace nor 
union until the South ( using the word in the sense I 
have described) is annihilated, and the North is 
spread over it.., Our struggle is between barbarism 
and civilization. 

Wendell Phillips further spelled this out most con- 
cretely when he said that unless Blacks become the 
basis of Southern Reconstruction we might as well not 
have fought and won; we will retrogress to another 
form of barbarism. 

The question of land and the peasant as the prereq- 
uisite for a successful revolution was brought home to 
us in the Civil War. Frederick Engels, Marx’s great col- 
laborator, had written before, in this analysis of the 
Peasant Wars in Germany, that because the German 
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unique combination of worker and 
intellectual, of theory and practice, of 
philosophy and revolution... 
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Reformation in the 16th Century had betrayed the 
peasant revolts by not giving the peasants land, the 
country itself “disappeared for three centuries from the 
ranks of countries playing an independent part in his- 
tory.” We still suffer from the incomplete revolution in 
the South where the Negro did not get his “40 acres 
and a mule.” (I hope everyone has read W.E.B. DuBois’ 
Black Reconstruction, one of the greatest contribu- 
tions— and certainly the most original— to that period 
of America’s development yet hardly known because it 
was written by a Negro and supposedly for that reason 
was “prejudiced.” Many a so-called objective historian 
has yet even to see the problem, much less to analyze 
it profoundly.) 

We must now proceed to 
the changes in Marx’s great- 
est theoretical work, Capi- 
tal, made under the impact 
of the decade of the 1860’s in 
general and the Civil War in 
the United States in particu- 
lar... 

Joseph Schumpeter consid- , 
ers Marx’s materialistic con- I 
ception of history as nothing V 
short of a work of genius, 
whereupon he complains that 
Marx overestimated the value 
of philosophy in general and of 
Hegelian methodology in par- 
ticular. He proceeds to call 
Marx the most erudite of all 
economists and cannot contain 
his praise for Marx’s “idea of 
theory,” of being able to trans- 
form “historic narrative into his- 
toric reason”; whereupon he pro- 
ceeds to dissect him as “econo- 
mist” only and disregard entirely 
what made it possible to trans- 
form historic narrative into his- 
toric reason, or how Marx’s “idea” 
of theory evolved. He does this not maliciously or even 
consciously— it is impossible for an intellectual nowa- 
days even when he admires another intellectual with 
whom he completely disagrees, to conceive of the fact 
that genius has any connection with common man’s 
activity. Marx, on the other hand, always felt the pulse 
of what he called “the spontaneous organization of the 
working class,” and never more so than when he 
worked on “theory.” 

Marx had been working out his economic theories 
ever since 1844. By 1859 he finally published what he 
considered to be the first volume of Capital, which he 
had called Critique of Political Economy. But he no 
sooner published it than he was dissatisfied with it. 
Under the impact of the Civil War he returned to the 
manuscripts and began a thorough overhaul, in struc- 
ture and form particularly. The two most fundamental 
reorganizations occurred in 1863 and in 1866 and the 
work was then finally published in the form we have it 
today. 

It was in 1866 that he added the section on "the 
Working Day," which will illuminate what Schumpeter 
calls “the idea” of theory and what I call the Human- 
ism of Marxism or Marxism as a theory of liberation. It 
completed Marx’s transcendence of both classical polit- 
ical economy and Hegelian philosophy, the two main 
sources of his theory, and the creation of a new world 
view of history which was solidly based on the actual 
activity of man. 

First, there was the relationship of the abolition of 
slavery to the struggle for the eight hour day. As Marx 
was to write in Capital: 

In the United States of North America, every inde- 
pendent movement for the workers was paralyzed so 
long as slavery disfigured a part of the Republic. 
Labor cannot emancipate itself in the white- skin 
where in the black it is branded. But out of the 
death of slavery a new life at once arose. The first 
fruit of the Civil War was the eight hours’ agitation 
that ran with the seven-leagued boots of the locomo- 
tive from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from New Eng- 
land to California. The General Congress of Labor 
at Baltimore (August 16, 1866) declared: ‘The first 
and great necessity of the present, to free the labor of 
this country from capitalistic slavery, is the passing 
of a law by which eight hours shall be the normal 
working-day in all States of the American Union. 
We are resolved to put forth all our strength until 
this glorious result is attained.’ 

The workers having by their own “correct instinct” 
formulated a demand in almost the precise terms that 
Marx had worked so hard to present to the First Inter- 
national, the theoretician’s mind took wing. New cate- 
gories' were created, a step forward in philosophic cog- 
nition was made, and a new way of thinking resulted. 

First came the shift from the history of theory to the 
history of production relations. In Critique, he stated 
his theory on commodities and money and then sup- 
plemented it with the other theories on that -subject. In 
Capital, he removed all other theories to the end of the 
work, Volume 4, and straightaway from the mention- 
ing of the duality in the commodity between use-value 
and exchange-value moved over to the duality in labor 
itself, between abstract and concrete. After that he 
split the category of labor into labor standing for the 


function, the activity itself, and labor power, the mere 
ability to labor which the capitalist buys as a commod- 
ity according to the laws of exchange. This does not get 
transformed into the function itself until it belongs to 
the capitalist and the worker is made by him to pro- 
duce a greater value than it itself is, or get fired after 
the day’s work. Marx is the only theoretical economist 
who entered the factory— and stayed there for the 
greater part of Volume I of Capital analyzing the rela- 
tions at the point of production. 

In this part— “The Production of Absolute Surplus 
Value”— the section on "the Working Day" appears. The 
academic economists, who look upon these pages as 
“sob story stuff,” forget that society 
would have collapsed had the work- 
ers not fought for the shortening of 
the working day. Capitalism 
destroyed nine generations of spin- 
ners in only three generations. The 
humanism of Capital gives it that 
profundity, that force and direction 
which made possible the predic- 
tion of monopolies and depres- 
sions. 

Marx didn’t predict them' 
because he was a prophet but 
because of two factors and two 
factors only: 1) he dialectically 
carried through to the end the 
economic laws of development of 
capitalist society and 2) having 
put the human being— the wage 
laborers— instead of the thing— 
wage labor— at the center of his 
theoretical world, Marx dis- 
cerned in the struggles and new 
thinking the “new forces and 
new passions” for a new society. 
The winning of the shortening 
of the working day which Marx 
called “a veritable civil war” was final- 
ly the material basis for freedom. 

Two principles are involved in the structural change 
in Capital, one flowing from theory and one from prac- 
tice. The philosophy of the shortening of the working 
day, which arose out of the actual class struggles, 
embraced all concepts inside and outside it. The think- 
ing of the theoretician was thus constantly filled with 
more and more content, filled by workers’ struggles 
and workers’ thoughts. ... 

The socialization of labor meant, in human terms, a 
great army of labor, united and disciplined by the very 
mechanism of labor and forced, in order to straighten 
their bent backs, to throw off not only capitalist oppres- 
sion but put an end to class society, and reunite once 
and for all, in the human being himself, mental and 
manual labor so that the pre-history of society can end 
and humanity’s true history begin on the basis that the 
free development of each is the condition for the free 
and full development of all. 

We need not merely to go back to the traditions of 
the Abolitionists but forward to a New Humanism com- 
prehensive enough in theory, scope, logic and life to win 
the global struggle for the minds of men. And our coun- 
try is rich enough in traditions of self-activity: from the 
Committees of Correspondence in colonial times that 
appeared just a big nuisance to the British authorities 
who awoke one day to find that these nuisances were, 
as Charles A. Beard put it, “The Engines of Revolu- 
tion”; through the sit-downers of 1936 who trans- 
formed the industrial face of the nation; to the present 
kind of wildcats against the existing labor bureaucracy 
which demand a more fundamental answer to automa- 
tion than either the economists, scientists, or labor 
leadership has yet seen. 

I ask anyone to turn to books on automation which 
seriously treat man as if he were indeed a buildable 
machine and then follow John R. Commons’ advice and 
go seek out workers and talk to them and get their atti- 
tudes and you will see what I mean when I say that the 
new impulses are only to be gotten from the workers 
themselves and not from abstract theories of “automa- 
tion is progress.” 

The struggle for the minds of men— and our century 
is exactly that— cannot be won with hollow words of 
democracy. But so rich are the traditions of America, so 
uninhibited are the American workers by the precon- 
ceived notions of leaders, including those from their 
own labor ranks, that a new Humanism is evolving. 
They have no Labor Party to “lead” them or mislead 
them— and they have no awe of intellectuals like the 
French Existentialists. That does not mean they reject 
theory. On the contrary. There is a movement from 
practice to theory that is literally begging for a move- 
ment from theory to practice to meet it. 

When these finally do meet— and I have no doubt of 
the meeting— it cannot, be anything short of a New 
Humanism. 
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PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


Reflections on Bush's drive for war 


by Kevin B. Anderson 

Author of Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism 

W hat are the U.S.'s war aims and why is it tar- 
geting Iraq today? At the surface level, Bush is 
attempting to distract from the fact that the 
"war on terrorism" has netted almost zero in terms of 
catching any of the major perpetrators of September 
11, especially the fact that neither Osama bin Laden 
nor Mullah Omar have been found. Another motivation 
is obviously oil, with Iraq controlling the biggest oil 
reserves besides Saudi Arabia. If a pro-U.S. regime 
could be installed, this would give the U.S. even 
greater control than now of the vital levers of the world 
capitalist economy. 

There is also the motivation of politics. Given the 
end of the Cold War, Iraq today, insignificant as it is on 
the global scale, is one of the largest military powers 
that expresses opposition to the U.S.— its government 
hailed the September 11 murderous attacks on U.S. 
civilians, for example. 

None of these, however, add up to reasons for war. 
Iraq, despite its hostility to the U.S., had nothing to do 
with September 11, while Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, 
U.S. allies, clearly did. Oil can be obtained elsewhere, 
and Iraq is hardly a military or political threat to the 
U.S. The more salient motivations for war run deeper. 
The main factor is the changed world since September 
11 in a broader sense than what is usually discussed. 

The September 11 attacks on U.S. civilians by mur- 
derous theocratic fascists, whose motives were as reac- 
tionary as those of neo-Nazi Timothy McVeigh at Okla- 
homa City in 1995, 
have had a deep 
impact on U.S. public 
opinion. 

The equally reac- 
tionary Khomeini 
regime's seizure of 
American hostages in 
Iran in 1979 paved 
the way for the elec- 
tion of Ronald Reagan 
in 1980 and the deep 
retrogression that fol- 
lowed. By the same 
token, the Bush 
administration, the 
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New Delhi, India peace rally 

most conservative U.S. administration since the 1920s, 
believes that September 11 has put wind in its sails 
and will allow it to unleash the type of warmongering 
that it always had in mind, but was unsure that its loss 
of the popular vote and selection by the Supreme Court 
would allow it to do. 

Note how once he declared war on terrorism after 
September 11, Bush didn't have to add a single new 
face to his military foreign policy apparatus. He 
already had a war cabinet, with a former Secretary of 
Defense, Dick Cheney, as Vice President, another old 
warhorse, Donald Rumsfeld, as Defense Secretary, and 
a warlike National Security Adviser, Condoleezza Rice. 
The fact that a former general, Secretary of State Colin 
Powell, is seen as a voice of relative moderation only 
shows just how warlike this group is. 

The Bush administration believed that September 
11 would give it public support to do something even 
Reagan had not dared to propose, permanent war for a 
generation or more on any and all perceived enemies of 
the U.S, And that support would extend, they felt, for 
sending U.S. troops anywhere in the world where they 
said there was a threat, - thus getting the U.S. over 
what the rulers call its "Vietnam syndrome." That is 
the name for the deep distrust and opposition the 
American people have felt toward foreign intervention 
ever since that barbarous imperialist war organized a 
revolutionary mass opposition movement in the 1960s. 

U.S. GLOBAL DOMINANCE 

If the U.S. were England or France, or even Russia 
or China, it could desire these things but have no hope 
of achieving them. But the U.S. today is in an unprece- 
dented position as a dominant power. In the entire his- 
tory of modern capitalism it has far greater military 
and economic power relative to the rest of the world 
than did Hitler in 1941, or even Britain in the 19th 
century. 

The U.S. annual gross domestic product is $10 tril- 
lion, far more than Russia and China, the closest thing 
the U.S. has to a military rival today. U.S. GDP is ten 
times the economic output of China's, $1 trillion, and 
40 times that of Russia, $250 billion. In fact, New York 
City, Los Angeles-Long Beach, and Chicago each out- 
produce Russia, and combined, out-produce China. 

As for the other developed capitalist lands, Japan, 
Germany, Britain, and France combined come close to, 
but do not surpass U.S. economic output. Even before 
September 11 and the massive increases Bush has 
secured, the U.S. military budget had a still greater 
imbalance with that of the rest of the world. 

So in answer to the pragmatist liberal question, can 
the U.S. fight a war in Afghanistan and Iraq at the 
same time, the answer would seem to be yes. More 
importantly, doesn't the sheer weight of the U.S. econ- 
omy and military make it very hard for anyone to 
oppose it, even in a UN vote, without running the risk 
of economic pressure through the world financial insti- 
tutions that the U.S. largely controls, or even military 
pressure? The Bush administration is gearing up for 
war on Iraq because it feels it can do so without fear of 


serious opposition from any other power or economic 
interest. In one sense, this is a grand illusion. Such a 
war will cost the U.S. economy dearly since the allies 
will not help to foot the bill as they did in 1991. An even 
grander illusion is the idea, shared by Israel's Sharon 
and some in the administration, that such an invasion, 
if successful, and if the Iraqi people greet U.S. troops 
as liberators in Baghdad (not impossible), would strike 
such a blow against Arab nationalism that it would iso- 
late the Palestinians as never before. 

But the overall motive 
of the U.S. is what it has 
been since World War II: 
total mastery of the 
world political and eco- 
nomic system as an 
imperative of the state- 
capitalist age. Just as 
Microsoft aims at total 
domination of its market, 
in fear that anything else 
would lead to its demise, 
so too with the U.S. eco- 
nomic-political system 
and the world. Earlier it 
was checked by rivalry 
with Russia, but today 
nothing seems to stand 
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What, then, is the opposition to the U.S. war drive? 

Largely it lies not in other governments which, even if 
they oppose the U.S. war drive, as does Germany, will 
not really do anything concrete to oppose it, like deny- 
ing the U.S. the right to use all those bases in Germany 
as part of its war on Iraq. Rather it lies within those 
countries, whether Western European or Arab, that are 
U.S. allies and whose people will hold them to blame 
for any war on Iraq. 

There is also a growing opposition inside the U.S. 

Bush seems to be counting on the supposed ignorance 
of the U.S. population on international politics, hoping 
they will not grasp the obvious fact that Iraq is not a 
supporter of the type of fundamentalist movements 
behind September 11. Here he is wrong, just as the 
pundits were wrong in thinking that the public would 
be swayed by all the revelations about Clinton's sex life 
enough to allow a Republican constitutional coup 
through impeachment in 1998-99. 

INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 



All of this puts the anti-war movement in a difficult 
position today. Was the anti-war movement right that 
the Taliban or Milosevic were not as awful as the U.S. 
administration said? Is not Saddam Hussein pretty 
awful too? Shouldn't we support his overthrow? I cer- 
tainly do. Yet it is in that context that I also oppose the 
Bush war on Iraq. Without such a context of support for 
movements of human liberation, including those direct- 
ed against foes of the U.S., anti-war movements lose 
much credibility, both pragmatically and morally. 

This does not mean 
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ments cannot grow very 
large— during the Cold 
War, many anti-war 
movements grew very 
large indeed, despite 
their narrow politics. 
Take for example the 
movement against 
nuclear war in the 
1950s, the main wing of 
which refused to con- 
demn Russian nuclear 
weapons, focusing only 
on the U.S. But such 
movements on a narrow, 
uncritical basis will not 
develop into mass move- 
ments strong enough 
really to challenge the 


This brings us to what Marxist-Humanists call the 
subjective factor— the role of the masses in history and 
society, be they workers, women, Blacks, Latinos and 
other oppressed minorities, youth, or gay-lesbian- 
transgendered. Surely all of these groups feel targeted 
by Bush, like the longshore workers of the West Coast 
who were slapped with the Taft-Hartley law that 
strangles their right to strike. Among these opposition 
forces has been the anti-war movement, both today 
and in the past. 

However, in recent years the anti-war and anti- 
imperialist movements have developed some deep con- 
tradictions. 

1) In 1991, the anti-war movement against the first 
Iraq war failed to support the Iraqi masses when, after 
the U.S. -led invasion rolled Saddam Hussein out of 
Kuwait, there was a mass uprising against Saddam's 
genocidal dictatorship, much of it spearheaded by 
oppressed national and religious groups like the Kurds 
and the Shi'ites. Even today, it is rare to hear a leftist 
European or U.S. or Arab voice come out in support of 
the Kurds, actual victims of genocide in 1988. 

In making only brief and pro-forma statements 
about the Saddam Hussein regime's oppressive char- 
acter, Noam Chomsky and other anti-imperialist voic- 
es have lost touch with what needs always to motivate 
the Left: how we can support forces of human libera- 
tion, at home and abroad. Here and elsewhere, again 
and again, anti-imperialism has trumped support for 
human liberation whenever U.S. imperialism comes 
into conflict with powers that are themselves oppres- 
sive and reactionary. 

2) Another contradiction emerged over Bosnia in 
1992-95, when most of the Left and the anti-war move- 
ment were usually either silent or worse, supportive of 
Milosevic during the period of his genocidal policies 
that resulted in 200,000 deaths, most notably the mas- 
sacre of 7,000 unarmed civilians at Srebrenica, for 
which he is on trial today. 

3) Yet another contradiction developed in 1994, 
when 800,000 Rwandans were massacred in an ethnic 
genocide on a scale not seen since Hitler's time/ To this 
day the Left and the anti-war movement have had lit- 
tle to say about this massacre since it was carried out 
by indigenous African elites, in a situation when UN or 
even U.S. intervention could have saved lives. 

4) Another, even deeper contradiction emerged in 
1999 when the Left and the anti-war movement sided 
with Milosevic's genocidal regime against the Kosovars 
because its anti-imperialist politics predominated over 
everything else. 

5) Finally, after September 11, the Left and the anti- 
war movement opposed the war on Afghanistan in a 
way that tended to excuse the brutalities of the Taliban 
and bin Laden and to this day cannot bring itself to 
admit that, with all its contradictions, the toppling of 
the Taliban has improved the lives of Afghan women, 
at least marginally. 
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overall global capitalist system. 

What does it mean to oppose both Bush and the Iraqi 
regime at the same time? It is similar to what it meant 
in the 1960s to oppose the Vietnam War and also the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia, or to support the 
Black movement in the U.S. and also that in the Sudan 
against the Arab overlords— even though in the 1960s 
Russia and its ally, Egypt, supported those same Arab 
overlords, as did the Sudanese Communist Party. 

TOWARDS A UNITY OF THEORY/PRACTICE 

How dangerous to the region is relatively tiny Iraq, 
hemmed in by over a decade of sanctions? Not very 
dangerous to the region, let alone the U.S., it seems. 
That is why our opposition to this imperialist war must 
be total. Such a war, if it ends in victory for the U.S., 
will immeasurably strengthen U.S. hegemony around 
the world, will serve to militarize our own society at 
home and abroad, will marginalize the Left even fur? 
ther, and will surely lead to other imperialist interven- 
tions. 

As we oppose this war, however, we cannot forget to 
think about the Iraqi people and the people of the 
region who have suffered so much, both from Western 
imperialism and from the regime of Saddam Hussein 
and other similarly oppressive ones of the region. Our 
anti-imperialism needs to find a way to support those 
movements of Kurds, Shi'ites and other oppressed 
national and religious groups, of democratic-minded 
Iraqis, of the workers' movement and the Left. 

In short, can we be both anti-imperialist and for 
human liberation, at home and abroad? It is not easy to 
do so when the U.S. very carefully picks opponents as 
reprehensible as the Iraqi, the North Korean, or Iran- 
ian regimes, all of whose peoples dream of overthrow of 
their brutal rulers. Yet that is the task we face. Facing 
it in all of its complex contradictions will make our 
work harder now, but will also help us to avoid what 
happened during the 1991 Gulf War, when the short- 
lived anti-war movement collapsed into silence as the 
Kurds and Shi'ite majority rose up against the Iraqi 
regime, thus losing much credibility as a force for lib- 
eration. 

Put simply, mere knee-jerk anti-interventionism will 
not make it in the era of the Taliban, bin Laden, Milo- 
sevic, and Saddam Hussein. These targets of U.S. 
imperialism are not the Sandinistas of Nicaragua, but 
killers in some ways even more brutal than U.S. impe- 
rialism. 

The U.S. of course operates on such a vast scale that 
it kills far more people, whether in Hiroshima or Iraq. 
This is true even though internally the U.S. is more 
democratic. That is why we need to join in the demon- 
strations against Bush's war in Iraq, while offering, as 
we always do, a critical, total Marxist-Humanist view 
that does not stop at opposition to capitalism and its 
imperialism, but goes on to talk about a new human 
society for workers, women, oppressed minorities, and 
youth, whether in the Middle East or the U.S., in 
Europe or in Africa. 
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’NO WAR!' IS THE OUTCRY— AROUND THE WORLD... 

differences within NATO because of the 
inter-imperialistic rivalries. But what is 
most important is the resistance to the 
war by the people. Germany is the 
strongest case. Nearly every day and 
everywhere there are demonstrations in 
Germany. The churches (both Catholic 
and Protestant) have declared them- 
selves against the war. It will without a 
doubt have a big influence on the Chris- 
tian-Democratic Party. What develops 
on Feb. 15 will be critical. 

Marxist 
Amsterdam 



We have done this many times before, 
in moments of crisis when the need for 
a mass protest was evident. Jews and 
Arabs together with slo- 
gans chanted alter- 
nately in both lan- 
guages and occa- 
sionally in English. 
But this time it was 
different, because 
never before had 
Israeli peace activists 
found themselves such 
an integral part of a worldwide move- 
ment. Never before did our particular 
concerns in this miserable tom country, 
mesh so closely with the anxiety and 
alarm and anger of so many people in so 
many countries around the world. 

Somebody produced an Israeli ver- 
sion of the "No War" sticker familiar 
from CNN reports of protests in Europe 
and the U.S., taken up and put on 
clothes with Gush Shalom's Two Flags 
or the competing emblems of the 
Hadash and Balad parties. "Bush, Blair 
and Sharon are the true axis of evil" 
was an improvised new slogan, chanted 
as the banner "Israelis aind Palestinians 
oppose the war" was unfurled. 

Adam Keller 
Tel Aviv 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

I have maintained from the begin- 
ning that there will be no Iraq war (at 
least no invasion). I think the tide has 
turned and that Bush will be forced to 
back down, mostly by the defection of 
his rival imperialists, the French, Rus- 
sians and Chinese, who have the Iran- 
ian oil contracts the British/U.S. oil 
interests want to grab, but also by the 
world and especially U.S. demonstra- 
tions. If Feb. 15 is big it will seem that 
we demonstrators made Bush back 
down. And since the Democrats have 
made NO protests, this amazing victory 
will give our movements a huge pres- 
tige. 

The problem then will be "what hap- 
pens after?" The Dems can't capitalize 
on Bush's isolation from the U.S. main- 
stream, since they went along with him. 
But Bush will lose the 2004 elections to 
them, by default. How can the Other 
\merica of labor, minorities, youth, 
women, the poor project its desire for 
real change? That is the challenge and 
huge opportunity of our times. 

Richard Greeman 
France 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

At the moment we are preparing for 
the anti-war actions on Feb. 15. Our 
task is not only to condemn war prepa- 
rations from the side of U.S./NATO, but 
also to repulse the attempts, not only 
from the side of the Stalinists but also 
the majority of Trotskyists, to support 
Saddam, as well as to use great-Russian 
chauvinism in the present political 
rhetoric. 

Ukrainian Marxist-Humanist 

Kiev 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

The most, important question at the 
moment is the Iraq war Bush is plan- 
ning. The resistance to it is growing 
more and more. In Europe, Schroeder 
was the first to say "no" and later on 
France and Belgium, too. There are big 


... THEREFORE, I AM 

Out of the malaise 

of my younger teenage years 

in the hate-filled, fearful fifties, 

sit-ins. picket lines, 

and years of massive demos 

taught me thought. 

organizing, : 

the analytics and dialectics 

of Human Freedom, 

taught me the error of Rene Descartes, 

of his graphs and his logic-chopping 

as the way for human life. 

Emergence was through sit-ins. 

Being through demos, 

Essence through seeking ever more 
change, 

seeking our power, free and 
transcendent. 


READERS' VIEWS 


We struggle, 

therefore, I am. 


Sam Friedman 
New York 


4 - 4 - 4 - 

The more the buildup for war increas- 
es, so does the move to counter it. I may 
notice it more than others because the 
military port of Marchwood is close by. 
This week saw rainbow warriors 
attempting to obstruct the sailing of a 
military supply ship. A number of peace 
people locked themselves in some of the 
tanks. There is likely to be an appeal to 
the courts by Greenpeace and others. 
Whether this will turn out a waste of 
time and money, we should be permitted 
to challenge the decision to take others' 
lives. The war can't be described as 
American aggression because so many 
ordinary Americans are opposed. 

Activist 

England 



...AND ACROSS THE NATION 

In the Hollywood anti-war march 
demonstrators were calling for Bush's 
impeachment and carried a sign "To 
Protest is Patriotic." The discontent is 
not only about Bush's war but about his 
ideology of "you are either for us or 
against us." Among the thousands of 
people of different colors and nationali- 
ties and different groups of the political 
spectrum, were many newcomers to any 
demonstration. They had their own mes- 
sages that voiced expressions not heard 
in previous demonstrations in Los Ange- 
les, and all rejecting the notion that the 
"war is inevitable." Masses of people are 
marching to stop the war from starting. 

Marchers 
Los Angeles 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

At the San Francisco demonstration, 
one of the best signs was made by the 
California Nurses Association. Along 
with a picture of the war weapons was 
this sign: "I asked for healthcare and all 
I got was this lousy stealth bomber." 

Marcher 
San Francisco 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

"Everybody has to pull their weight," 
says National Security Adviser Con- 
doleezza Rice commenting on the U.S. 
demand for Japan, Russia and China to 
negotiate with North Korea. Oh, so 
everyone has to pull their weight on' 
that, but when it comes to Iraq, coun- 
tries "pulling their weight" by not agree- 
ing with the U.S. line are seen as trying 
to block the U.S.'s right to do as it pleas- 
es. Marx was right. Smash the state. 

Revolutionary youth 
Memphis 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

I have a sister in her 80s who has sel- 
dom taken much interest in politics, but 
with the war atmosphere created by 
Bush's determination to launch an 
attack against Iraq, she is terrified. I 
have never heard her speak against any- 
thing so passionately. She wanted to 
know if it was possible to impeach Bush 
before he plunges the world into a sense- 
less war. "Nothing like this has hap- 
pened in my lifetime," she said. "I can't 
believe this is happening in America." 

Old subscriber 
Michigan 

- 4 - 4 - 4 - 

I bought a copy of your paper at the 
Peace rally in Portland on Jan. 18 and 
want to subscribe. I don't consider 
myself a Marxist or a Humanist but the 
dialectic idea of looking at the world is 
what I have been looking for. 

New subscriber 
Oregon 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

You hear nothing in the media about 


the "other Iraq." We need some specific 
information. The Iraqi National Con- 
gress held a conference in London in 
December. The Kurds were left out 
because the U.S. doesn't want to offend 
Turkey. We need to see how the Kurds 
are getting in the way of the U.S. and 
Hussein. Much of this is not mentioned 
in the official anti-war movement either. 

Lawyer 

Flint 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

We watch a lot of TV in this place. It's 
our window to the outside world. Mostly, 
I've been watching George Bush and 
Colin Powell rampaging about Iraq. 
Bush has sent tens of thousands of sol- 
diers over there already and thousands 
of tons of military hardware. I can't 
imagine how much that all costs but I 
know that if we took that same amount 
of money and sent food and medicine to 
the people they claim they want to help 
there, it would be a lot better. I've fought 
wars in three different countries, and in 
every place I've found that the olive 
branch is more beneficial than the M-16. 

Prisoner 
New Mexico 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

While the streets are being filled with 
people who want it known they are not 
part of Bush's drive for war, the silence 
in Congress, especially from the Democ- 
rats, is deafening. It is just "business as 
usual" with no debate or discussion 
about the war Bush is about to unleash, 
much less what the aftermath will be. 
We are reaping what was sown when 
Bush was allowed to steal the White 
House two years ago without even the 
pretense of a fight from the Democrats. 

Outraged 

Illinois 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

I can remember how terrified Ameri- 
cans were of Goldwater when he ran for 
president and was referred to as the 
"shoot-from-the-hip" candidate linked to 
the danger of nuclear warfare. More 
recently we had Oliver North, described 
as a "loose cannon" whose reckless and 
criminal behavior in the Iran-Contra 
scandal reflected the fascistic totalitari- 
an mentality. But compared with Bush's 
rabid war obsession, he makes Goldwa- 
ter and North look like pacifists. 

Old Radical 
Detroit 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

i just read what the freedom-loving 
musician Beethoven wrote in 1804, 
when Napoleon proclaimed himself 
Emperor: "Now he, too, will trample on 
all the rights of man and indulge only 
his ambition... he will exalt himself 
above all others and become a tyrant!" It 
seems we have our own would-be 
emperor, George W. Bush, whose ambi- 
tions are far beyond those of Napoleon, 

Supporter 

Wisconsin 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

I'm glad there has been so much 
protest against the banning of Rabbi 
Michael Lerner from speaking at the 
anti-war rally in San Francisco by one of 
the rally organizers, ANSWER, which 
he has criticized. It is outrageous not 
only that he was banned for his particu- 
lar views, despite the fact that he has 
been an outspoken critic of Israeli policy 
in the occupied territories and is widely 


known to be among the most progres- 
sive of American rabbis. It is also outra- 
geous that such a group as ANSWER 
could be vested with the power to ban 
him. There are plenty of reasons to crit- 
icize ANSWER, from their uncritical 
embrace of the genocidal beast Milose- 
vic, to their incredible embrace of 
regimes like Kim Jong Il's as well as 
Saddam Hussein's. Are all those who 
criticised ANSWER now to be banned as 
well? The real issue in all this is that 
some prefer to argue about "Zionism" in 
order to murder revolutionary democra- 
cy- 

Gerard Emmett 
Chicago 

WARY OF MEDIATION 

The community and worldwide sup- 
port for the workers at Azteca Foods has 
finally forced the company to accept fed- 
eral mediation in negotiations for their 
first contract. The workers have been 
walking a picket line since September in 
a strike over unjustified takeaways and 
the company's use of threats against 
them. But UE Local 1159 wants all their 
supporters to know that forcing the 
Company to accept mediation doesn't 
guarantee them a fair contract. The 
national boycott of Azteca products is 
going to continue until they get one. 

Supporter 

Chicago 


REMEMBERING KING 

I recently saw a tape of Martin 
Luther King's 1967 speech at Stanford. 
He talked of the need for a mass move- 
ment to unify a 
divided America. 

He said to have a 
mass movement 
you have to 
address some erro- 
neous issues. That 
way of thinking 
doesn't exist in 
today's move- 
ments. King said 

time is neutral and won't solve the prob- 
lem by itself. The reason he was so pro- 
found was because of the dimension of 
mind as mediation, and not an external 
party. He was out to rid us of erroneous 
notions of what constitutes freedom. 

Freedom activist 
California 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

I saw a letter written by Kathleen 
Desautels, one of the women serving a 
prison sentence for the protest against 
the "School of Assassins" this year. Her 
fellow inmates at the prison put up a 
display to celebrate Black History 
Month. It included a large poster of 
Martin Luther King Jr. which she said 
prompted her to recall King's "Declara- 
tion of Independence from the War in 
Vietnam" made at Riverside Church on 
April 4, 1967. He said: "When marches 
and computers, profits and property 
rights are considered more important 
than people, the giant triplet of racism, 
materialism and militarism are inca- 
pable of being conquered". "No wonder 
he was assassinated," sha said. Like 
many of jus she saw the recent protests 
revealing people beginning to act toge- 
ther to do what we cannot do alone. 

Long time activist 
Illinois 



NIGHTCLUB TRAGEDY IN CHICAGO 


I can't see how the police can say they 
didn't know the E2 nightclub, where 21 
people died in a stampede in February, 
was still operating. There's a police sta- 
tion six blocks away. You mean the 
police never noticed hundreds of people 
crowding into the club every weekend 
night? Also, everyone knows that off 
duty cops work as bouncers there. They 
had to know the place was operating. 

Furious 

Chicago 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

The Black business class is a very 
small and tight-knit group in this city. 
It's seen in how Jesse Jackson is a close 
friend of the owner of E2. 1 was once in 
E2 and saw the staircase where those 


people died. It was so high and narrow, 
I couldn't see how you could walk down 
it safely after having a few drinks. But 
though the club changed names four 
times in the last 20 years, the owners 
did nothing but give it a new paint job. 

Black feminist 
+ + + Chicago 

It's no secret why the disaster hap- 
pened. The owners get $25 a head on 
the weekend. They crowded in as many 
as they could to make as much money 
as they could. I was in the club once 
and it was so crowded I swore I would- 
n't go back again. I'm glad I didn't. 

Black youth 
South Side Chicago 
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ISRAEL AND PALESTINE 

After the last vote was counted in the 
election at the end of January, two more 
Knesset seats were gained by right- 
wing parties: Likud is now 38, and the 
National Religious Party, now 6. The 
two lost seats came from the Arab-Jew- 
ish Hadash party and the labor-oriented 
One Nation. And Labor retained a 
measly 18 seats in the Knesset. 

As if we needed an illustration of the 
terrible tidings this bodes, it was soon 
followed by the razing of the Palestinian 
food market in Hebron. This completes 
the work of the settlers in that city, 
whose 
teenagers 
would regularly 
overturn Pales- 
tinian stalls 
and laugh, a 
grotesque 
Israeli version 
of Hitler Youth 
as soldiers look 
on. The army's 
explanation for the razing was that 22 
Israelis had been killed by Palestinians 
in the Hebron area in the three months 
before. What they did not mention is 
that 155 Palestinians were killed by 
Israelis during the same period. 

Yes, we do feel discouraged, which 
makes it all the more surprising that 
the next day we had a particularly large 
vigil of Women in Black and a full house 
at a meeting of Coalition of Women for 
Peace where we made plans for the com- 
ing 6 months. In a grand gesture of defi- 
ance to the election returns, we decided 
to hold a major international event in 
June, the anniversary of the occupation, 
to take place simultaneously in Israel, 
Palestine, and internationally, to 
declare that "we refuse to be enemies." 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

+++ 

U.S. Representative David Bonior 
recently returned from Iraq and spoke 
at our church on Martin Luther King 
Day. We also learned that funds are 
being raised to support Palestinians 
whose homes have been bulldozed by 
the Israeli government. To rebuild, a 
$25,000 permit is required. If the owner 
builds without it, the house is tom down 
again. At the same time, in some areas 


there are duplex houses in which Pales- 
tinian and Jewish families live side by 
side. There is a long waiting list for 
them. 

Ray and Carol 
Detroit 

' • 

PHILOSOPHIC FOUNDATIONS 

Every article in the December issue of 
N&L was excellent, but the one that 
intrigued me was a letter written on Oct. 
20, 1960 called "Philosophic foundations 
of the struggles for freedom." I have 
never studied philosophy. However, I 
have for many years used logic to solve 
problems. Raya Dunayevskaya's state- 
ment that "the self-development of mind 
is so close to the self-development of free- 
dom as destiny of man that the future 
begins to pull on the present so strongly 
that it propels it forward" is what I call 
sound reasoning. That is the exact nucle- 
us which develops true revolutionaries 
and freedom fighters. For there is no 
other logical explanation for their devel- 
opment. Of course, one can argue that 
revolutionaries and freedom fighters 
emerge from their oppression/conditions, 
but that doesn't explain those who fight 
for the liberation of all people regardless 
of their color, gender, race or sexual pref- 
erence. 

Prisoner 

California 


PATRIOT ACT II 

The news we are finally learning 
about a new Patriot Act II that has been 
secretly drafted by the Department of 
Justice is chilling. It is reported to 
include one provision that would empow- 
er the government to strip Americans of 
their citizenship if they participate in the 
lawful activities of any group that the 
attorney general labels "terrorist." It's 
important to know that the legal defini- 
tion of domestic terrorism is now so 
broad it could include traditional forms 
of political protest like non-violent civil 
disobedience. Although it has not yet 
been officially released by the DOJ, a full 
copy of the draft was published by the 
Center for Public Integrity on Feb. 7 and 
can be read on www.public-i.org. Accord- 
ing to them, Ashcroft's staff prepared a 
draft on Jan. 9. Can there be any doubt 


that it is a response to the ever-growing 
protests that have just seen millions 
marching to stop the war the Bush 
administration seems determined to 
wage, no matter what? 

Chilled to the bone 
New York 

• 

THE BUSH RECORD 

I thought Bush was just taking a 
cheap shot to appeal to Black Americans 
when he gave his State of the Union 
address with all that drama about fight- 
ing AIDS in Africa. There's no doubt 
about AIDS being a crisis in Africa. But 
he didn't say a word about the equally 
serious crisis of famine there. The truth 
is that the Farm Bill that Congress 
recently passed is absolutely devastat- 
ing to the whole economy of Africa, sub- 
sidizing American farmers to the point 
where African farmers cannot sell their 
grain. 

Observer 

Detroit 

+++ 

Someone sent me this quote and 
asked me if it reminded me of someone 
we know: "It is enough that the people 
know there was an election. Those who 
cast the votes decide nothing. Those who 
count the votes decide everything." The 
quote was from Josef Stalin, although it 
sure sounded like it could have been 
President George W. Bush. Except Bush 
added a new twist. He made sure the 
votes were not counted, didn't he? 

Correspondent 

Illinois 

MICHIGAN POOR VICTORY 

The Michigan Welfare Rights Organi- 
zation has succeeded in reversing winter 
utility shut-offs in Detroit. You printed 
our letter in the January-February issue 
of N&L, describing the way we picketed 
DTE Energy and the Detroit Water and 
Sewerage Department. Of the 28,000 
homes where gas or electricity were shut 
off, DTE Energy has restored 24,000 to 
date. We made little progress with the 
Water Department until we threatened 
to picket the Board of Water Commis- 
sioners and department executives at 


their homes. It takes acts to get results. 

MWRO Activist 
Detroit 

• 

DEE BROWN 

Dee Brown, who just died at the age 
of 94, was the author of the 1970 Bury 
My Heart at Wounded Knee: An Indian 
History of the 
American West. 

He told a story of 
U.S. history far 
different from 
what the movies 
told. His story 
told of the ruth- 
less displace- 
ment of Native 
Americans by their white conquerors 
from 1860-90. As a review in The New 
York Review of Books put it when it was 
first published, "The Indian wars were 
shown to be the dirty murders they 
were." The book had a powerful impact 
on Indians. The title refers to the 
slaughter of 300 Sioux men, women and 
children at Wounded Knee in 1890. In 
1973, a group of Sioux chose Wounded 
Knee to hold a protest against federal 
policies which resulted in a 71 -day 
standoff with police and the death of 
two more Indians. The history Dee 
Brown wrote of is still an unfinished 
story. 

Reader 

Illinois 

• 

A FIGHT FOR JUSTICE THAT 
STILL KEEPS GOING 

As I write this, 680 days have passed 
with no justice for Timia Williams who 
was beaten by police for no reason. It 
will soon be two years since three attack 
dogs of the Chicago police in the person 
of three white male officers, brought 
injustice to her family. Even an adult 
gorilla has been seen to show more 
humanity than the Police Board, the 
OPS, and the superintendent Terry 
Hillard. If the law allowed Timia to 
treat them like she was treated, they 
would all be screaming bloody murder. 
But Timia would never lower herself to 
the level of those officers. 

George W. Smith Jr. 

Chicago 
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The system 

"In the government you call civilized, the happiness 
of the people is constantly sacrificed to the splendor 
of the empire. Hence the origin of your codes of crim- 
inal and civil laws; hence your dungeons and pris- 
ons. We have no prisons; we have no pompous 
parade of courts; we have no written laws, and yet 
judges are as highly revered among us as they are 
among you, and their decisions are as much regard- 
ed. We have among us no exalted villains above the 
control of our laws. Daring wickedness is here never 
allowed to triumph over helpless innocence. The 
estates of widows and orphans are never devoured 
by enterprising swindlers. We have no robbery under 
the pretext of law . " 

— Thayendanegea, Mohawk tribe (ca. 1742-1807) 

With the historic events of the past month (especial- 
ly former Illinois Governor George Ryan's pardons 
and/or sentence commutations for all condemned Illi- 
nois state prisoners) the current "hot topic" pendulum 
has swung stateside. This is encouraging news for pris- 
oners as we ponder the conundrum of why so many 
Americans protest against U.S. foreign policy while 
simultaneously acquiescing to fascism here at home. 

The primary misconception that I urge people to 
address is the notion that the criminal justice system 
has somehow "broken down" and may need to be fixed. 
As the castaways of this ultra-civilized society, prison- 
ers realize this is reformist rhetoric. If left unchecked, 
it will lead to more status quo lip service and not much 
in the way of substantive reform, let alone abolition. 


Indiana prison hell 

' Carlisle, Ind. — The state of Indiana appears to be 
up to its old tricks again. Preparations are underway 
for building a new prison plantation where the state's 
most dangerous prisoners can be warehoused. I was. 
told this on the day they recently decided to boot me 
out of the "Supermax" control unit in Westville. 

The Secured Housing Unit counselor, where I am 
now, advised me that if I would stop writing so much 
about my struggle with the Indiana Department of 
Corrections, my situation would probably change dras- 
tically. She was trying to make me feel that 1 am caus- 
ing them to keep me in total isolation by exposing the 
deplorable living conditions throughout the Indiana 
prison system. 

The Department of Corrections sent me to the 
Carlisle facility as a countermeasure to block my con- 
stant networking with the outside. They can monitor 
everything I do through a camera focused on my cell at 
all times. They are reading and withholding legal doc- 
uments and other critical mail that shows support for 
those like myself who are speaking out against their 
repression. They are allowing me only 20 minutes, 
once a week, for phone calls. 

There are no windows for me to look to the outside, 
meant to damage my mental stability, yet I will remain 
strong, but I will need support in the free world. Cur- 
rently we are preparing a civil class action suit to chal- 
lenge existing policies and procedural violations. The 
two control units in the state, "Supermax" and the 
S.H.U., must be put under tough scrutiny by all pro- 
gressive groups in the Midwest. This is so that the 
prisoners who are dying or being severely beaten by 
these racist people will not be overlooked, and also so 
they can feel strong and confident in a reliable base of 
support. 

They may have moved me to disrupt the organized 
efforts, hoping the men left behind would give up their 
fight Those men still need our continued support. Sup- 
porters, working as a team, are all that the racist, arro- 
gant people running the prisons will understand. So 
let's build a strong solidarity committee to challenge 
the control units. 

Anyone may write a letter demanding my release 
into the general prison population and send it to J. 
Mulroony, Superintendent of WVCF, PO Box 500, 
Carlisle, IN 47838, or call him at 812 398 5050. 

— Khalfani M. Khaldun 

Argentine masses: 

The man the Argentinian masses have accused of 
destroying their economy while he was president dur- 
ing the 1990s, Carlos Menem, plans to win the next 
presidential elections, scheduled for April 27. He has 
declared from his safe haven in Miami that the solu- 
tion to the country’s ongoing revolts of piqueteros, occu- 
pied factories, and neighborhood assemblies, is to “sat- 
urate” the streets with the military. 

Menem will have a tough time achieving his 
goal. The currently ruling Partido Justicilista is 
deeply divided over who should stand as their 
candidate. More importantly, the mass move- 
ment that arose Dec. 20, 2001, which continues to 
identify itself (in part) through the slogan “que 
se vayan todos” (all politicians out) considers 
Menem’s plans a slap in the face. 

Whether Menem ends up as the PJ candidate or 
they find someone else, it’s clear that the bourgeoisie 
has grown desperate for a way to put an end to the 
protests. 

Unfortunately, the mass movement has gotten no 
nearer to proposing an alternative to PJ rule. The third 
national meeting of neighborhood assemblies that met 
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ain't broke, and it can't be fixed 


Any study of the past 500 years of imprisonment in 
America wiH indicate that "The System" is performing 
exactly the function it was implemented to perform— 
namely the criminalization, punishment, warehousing 
and murder of former slaves and all other dregs of a 
pristine, civilized society. 

In addition to the stiflingly repressive conditions of 
confinement (across-the-board) experienced by prison- 
ers, a major factor largely overlooked is that the injus- 
tices and criminal acts perpetrated against capital 
defendants by the "justice" system (in other words, the 
set-ups, coerced confessions, ineffective assistance of 
counsel, prosecutorial misconduct, judicial activism, 
and so on) are in fact perpetrated against each and 
every poor criminal defendant in the U.S. 

If people continue to take part in the scam that 
"The System" was implemented to serve and pro- 
tect the people and that U.S. courts of law are 
fact-finding bodies whose purpose is to acfjudi- 
cate cases by the concepts of impartiality and 
fairness, anyone can arrive at the preposterous 
conclusion that the system is broke and needs to 
be fixed. 

Aaron Patterson was kidnapped off the streets, tor- 
tured by cops (even though his dad was a cop and tried 
to intervene on his behalf) and sentenced to death 
without one single piece of evidence (other than a 


Kenyan dissident 



Koigi wa Wamwere, left, and Safiya Bukhari at 
human rights event in Oslo, 1999. 


(Continued from page 1) 

Land reform won't hurt just one race in Kenya; the 
large landowners are both Black and white. One man 
owns 140,000 acres, and he doesn't even cultivate it 
since the price of sisal fell. He has not paid his farm 
workers for six years, yet he won't allow them to grow 
food on the land. 

If foreign governments will not support us, then we 
ask for the people's support. In the U.S. today, people 
are also fighting for democracy. I hear about deten- 
tions, tapping telephones, reporting on your neigh- 
bors— this is the same terror that we went through. We 
can tell you what a police state means— it is terrible. 

We should form one World force fighting for democ- 
racy all over Dictators are the same all over, and they 
help each other. People in the West can help us by 
helping yourselves. The human condition is infectious; 
when you walk among free people, you feel freer your- 
self. We need to consolidate our victory, and we need all 
the assistance we can get. 

My constituency is 95% poor, especially since the 
economy collapsed. Today farmers are not even picking 
their coffee or tea because the price is so low that it's 
not worth selling. Instead people are growing maize 
and potatoes for their own consumption. Only 5%' 
have work that earns them three meals a day. 

My constituents start coming to my house at five in 
the morning to seek help with their problems. Many 
are seeking school fees for their children and for the 
many AIDS orphans. Secondary school costs about 
$450 per year. For them, I've started the Subukia 
Scholarship Fund. Please send donations to Kenya 
Commercial Bank, Nakuru Branch, P.O. Box 18, Naku- 
ru, Kenya, account no. 200776351. The bank's sort 
code is 01-103 and swift code is KCBLKENX. 

'All politicians, out!' 

on Feb. 1 only attracted 150 people. 

There are still about 100 factories that are 
under workers’ control, but these too seem to be 
on the defensive. Workers at the Brukman plant, 
for example, were ousted by the police in Novem- 
ber, re-occupied it in December, and are bracing 
for more of the same. Their predicament is 
revealed by their formal proposal, issued to the 
government in early February, demanding “stat- 
ification under workers’ control.” There is no 
explanation how they will retain control if the 
current State becomes the owners. 

The Bush Administration, for its part, has appoint- 
ed a new ambassador to Argentina, the Cuban-bom 
Tightest Lino Gutierrez. The choice of Gutierrrez as 
well as the timing leaves no doubt as to U.S. inten- 
tions, given his ties to the conservative Cubans in 
Miami who played an important role in the Menem 
government. He intervened in the Nicaraguan elec- 
toral process in late 2001 when Bush was desperate to 
ensure that former Sandinista president Ortega not 
win-, 

—Mitch Weerth 


coerced signature to a cop-written confession). And 
Miguel Castillo rots in prison for 17 years for a murder 
on the streets of Chicago (though at the time Castillo 
was in the Cook County Jail serving a 60-day misde- 
meanor sentence). 

These are not merely minor glitches, to be 
worked out, nor are they even major and funda- 
mental flaws, but rather the intended results of 
an inherently corrupt, classist, racist system 
that has conditioned people into viewing the tor- 
ture of others as some sort of spectator sport. 
Furthermore, these outrageous and blatant 
examples of corruption and criminality (by the 
system) are not the exception (as the media 
alludes) hut rather the rule. 

In my own case, the cops, prosecutor, my well-paid 
yet highly incompetent defense attorney, and the judge 
decided that a radical political activist and former 
political prisoner should not have the legal right to 
protect his wife or himself from an armed attack by 
three drug-addled assailants. To add insult to injury, 
as further punishment I was sentenced to the maxi- 
mum extended term for having the integrity to refuse 
their "deal" of the taking the minimum sentence in 
exchange for a guilty plea. 

Whatever reason, George Ryan made the radical 
move of breaking ranks with his former co-conspira- 
tors, perhaps because with the heat on his own back, 
he decided he might as well return fire on the way out 
the back door. In any event, it cannot be said enough 
that this is in fact the only break in their system. 

We need to move quickly and decisively in support of 
a nationwide death penalty moratorium and real, con- 
crete changes within the judicial system, as well as 
significant relief from the extremely repressive condi- 
tions within the prison system. The alternative leaves 
people in the precarious position of having to bear the 
brunt of the reactionary backlash by the ultra-Right. 

—Richard M. Flood 
No. B-56680, P.O. Box 711, Menard, EL 62259-0711 
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to an African-American audience of doctors, lawyers, 
college presidents and businessmen. In August 1948 
he told that audience that "Karl Marx stressed the fact 
that not merely the upper class but the mass of men 
were the real people of the world." Therefore, DuBois 
said, "my Talented Tenth must be more than talented, 
and work not simply as individuals [but] to sacrifice 
and plan for such economic revolution in industry and 
just distribution of wealth, as would make the rise of 
our group possible" (quote in David Levering Lewis' 
biography of W. E. B. DuBois, p. 538). 

Such declarations don't prove that DuBois under- 
stood the revolutionary philosophy of Marx, but they 
do show that he knew that the unchained activity of 
the African-American masses is crueial in any struggle 
against racism and the social and physical brutality 
needed to maintain it. The middle-class African-Amer- 
ican audience did not appreciate this and "left him sit- 
ting alone on a campus bench" after the talk. 

Although DuBois, who was educated at Harvard 
and the University of Berlin, did grasp the internal 
conservatism lurking in a majority of African-Ameri- 
can intellectuals back then, his criticism hasn't 
brought about any great change in the thoughts or in 
the activities of most of the African Americans con- 
nected with the stellar universities of this country 
today. 

CULTURE OF FREEDOM, OR GAIN? 

For example Henry Louis Gates Jr., in The Future of 
the Race, a book he co-wrote with Cornel West, claims: 
"The nature and size of this new black middle class is 
significant here because of what it says about patron- 
age and the economics of black art: whereas the 
Harlem Renaissance writers were almost totally 
dependent upon the whim of white patrons who mar- 
keted their work to the predominantly white reader- 
ship, the sales of some of the most phenomenally suc- 
cessful black authors (such as Terry McMillan, Maya 
Angelou, Toni Morrison and Alice Walker) are being 
sustained to an unprecedented degree by black read- 
ers." 

Here Gates becomes irrational. On one hand, he 
transforms a social condition of poverty into an eco- 
nomic agent that creates monetary profits for white 
publishing companies and some royalties for Black 
writers. And then he, consciously or unconsciously, 
demeans the historic Harlem Renaissance as if it was 
a hidden white agenda and not really the birth of a 
new Black self-consciousness, itself aware of the great 
role that African Americans played in creating the uni- 
versal culture of this American civilization. Gates, at 
Harvard, is a manifestation of the culture. 

Intellectuals at Harvard can entertain ideas of a 
self-sustaining independent Black culture. However 
culture comes out of the life and struggles of people 
fighting for freedom, who in the process create culture 
that speaks to all and sustains everyone's aspiration 
for freedom. 

African-American culture can and has become uni- 
versal by this process. But an attempt to separate cul- 
ture froni its source in the struggle for freedom is 
doomed to make it no more than an intellectual exer- 
cise that fits into the bourgeois world without solving 
any of the problems of poverty and social dislocation. 
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03 JB 1 K& militarization of space 


The disintegration of the space shuttle Columbia 
evoked shock not only at the deaths of the seven crew 
members but at bureaucratic complacency over safety 
problems, as news stories revealed that prior warnings 
had been rejected or covered up. Why is crew safety 
taken so lightly at a time when space— at least, using 
space for war— is so high on the government's agenda? 

In the wake of the 1986 explosion of the Challenger, 
NASA was supposed to have become zealously devoted 
to safety. However, several reports in recent years 
have spotlighted dangerous corner-cutting on mainte- 
nance of the aging shuttles. During the same period 
the safety and maintenance workforce at NASA was 
cut by one-third. The remaining shuttle workforce 
"shows signs of overwork and fatigue," according to 
a government report. In 2001 five members of 
NASA's safety advisory panel were fired while 
preparing a report critical of inadequate mainte- 
nance and safety funding and practices. 

DECREPIT CAPITALISM 

NASA's five shuttles were designed to operate 
for 10 years or 100 flights. With Columbia's 
destruction after 21 years of use, only three are 
left. This decaying fleet reflects the decrepit 
state of capitalism. One result of the collapse 
of the high-tech economy in 2000 was a sud- 
den glut of capacity in the satellite market. Private 
space businesses and NASA scrambled to cut costs, 
and, as always in capitalist production, human beings 
bore the brunt in the service of almighty capital. 

NASA was already in bad shape, never having fully 
recovered from the 1986 Challenger disaster, which 
induced its military and commercial customers to seek 
more reliable means of launching their equipment into 
space. Left without any significant mission, the space 
shuttle became little more than a welfare program for 
military contractors, who receive hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year the shuttles remain in operation. 

But even as the space shuttle program's budget has 
been stalled, the military's space program has been 
well-funded and growing, because it is a foremost ele- 
ment of the U.S. strategy to perpetuate its global mili- 
tary and economic dominance. Which is why the seven 
dead seemed a mere aside in Bush's first callous state- 
ment: "While we grieve the loss of these astronauts, 
the cause of which they died will continue. America's 
journey into space will go on." At the same time, his 
spokesman made it clear that any mourning would not 
delay his timetable for war against Iraq by one second. 

Few things could be more frightening than Bush's 
rush to carry on an "us against the world" arms race. 
Reagan's "Star Wars," ostensibly ended under the first 
President Bush, lived on through the Clinton adminis- 
tration, and now the militarization of space has 


returned to high gear. 

Militarization of space dates back to 1960, when the 
first U.S. spy satellite began operating. The space 
shuttle itself has always been a joint program of NASA 
and the Air Force. One-third of the flights in its first 10 
years performed military missions, many of them 
shrouded in secrecy. Sean O'Keefe, appointed by Bush 
to head NASA, called for "a more direct association 
between the Defense Department and NASA," 
adding that there cannot be a differentia- 
tion between military and other applica- 
tions. The Air Force will play a decisive part 
in designing the successor to the space shut- 
tle, and the key requirements will clearly 
revolve around supporting the new version of 
"Star Wars." 

Modem warfare is coordinated from space 
using satellites for communications, mapping 
and spying. Global Positioning Systems were 
developed for military purposes, and have guid- 
ed projectiles to their targets in all U.S. wars 
since Iraq 1991, including bombing villages in 
Afghanistan and committing assassinations in 
Yemen. Currently, about $20 billion is openly 
spent per year on military and intelligence space 
programs, plus billions more for secret programs. 

The largest program in Bush's immense 2004 
military budget is the "son of Star Wars," the Mis- 
sile Defense Agency, slated for a staggering $9.1 bil- 
lion. Also included are a "space test bed" to deploy 
weapons in space for the first time, and the first flight 
of a complete anti-missile laser system. 

BUSH'S STAR WARS 

The Pentagon envisions a vastly intensified milita- 
rization of space, including military space planes, anti- 
satellite weapons and ballistic missile systems. Space- 
based lasers and other weapons would be powered by 
on-board nuclear reactors. Numerous planning docu- 
ments call for "domination and control" of space. Most 
brutally, Senator Bob Smith declared that space "is our 
manifest destiny," letting fly the phrase used 150 years 
ago to justify conquest and territorial expansion by the 
U.S. through genocide of Native American peoples, war 
on Mexico, and threats against Canada. 

Bush is determined to let nothing stand in the way 
of total domination of the earth, the seas, the sky and 
space, whether it be the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, 
which he explicitly abrogated; or the Outer Space 
Treaty reserving space for "peaceful purposes," whose 
reaffirmation by the United Nations the U.S. refused 
to vote for; or even China's threat to respond to the 
U.S. by "the extension of the arms race into space." 
Bush's insane vision of turning the entire planet— and 
more— into a battlefield must be stopped. 



Indonesia violates peace accords with Acheh 



The Indonesian government arrested Muhammad 
Nazar, the chairman of SIRA (Acheh Referendum 
Information Center) on Feb. 12, indicating a renewed 
crackdown on peaceful organizations that seek to end 
the military repression and advocate a referendum on 
Acheh's status. 

The government and the Free Acheh guerrilla move- 
ment (GAM) signed 
peace accords Dec. 9 
that were supposed to 
end killing in the 
province and restore 
the right to conduct 
meetings and demon- 
strations, but so far 
neither provision has 
been realized. A few 
weeks after the 
accords were signed, 

SIRA held its first 
above ground meeting 
in some time, and 
soon after that, the 
police came for Nazar 
in the middle of the 
night. 

Nazar, his wife and 
child were sleeping 
when seven policmen with long-barrel guns leaped 
over fences and broke into the house. Handcuffed and 
wearing only shorts without a shirt, he was taken to 
the Banda Acheh Regency Police office at gunpoint. 
Nazar is accused of attending a rally in January with- 
out a permit, even though a permit is not supposed to 
be necessary under the accords, only that the police be 
informed. It was not even a SIRA rally; he was an 
invited speaker at the illegal rally organized by SURA, 
an organization of Achehnese Ulama. 

But the police had another more serious allegation: 
"The accused has mobilized and provoked the masses 
since January," said Adj. Sr. Comr. Sayed Husaini, 
spokesman for the Acheh Police. "It is part of acts of 
treason," they said. If he is tried for treason, Nazar 
could receive life in prison. 

Two years ago the government tried him for "inciting 
hatred and hostility against the government" for his 
political activity in promoting a peaceful settlement in 
Acheh. He was sentenced to 10 years in prison and 
served 10 months. Other Acheh activists are also in 
danger, including Kautzar bin Muhammad Yus, who 
spoke at a peace demonstration with Nazar in Lhokse- 


The spirit of referendum: Muhammad Nazar speaking to 
thousands of Achehnese people on Nov. 8, 2002. 


umawe, in the oil and gas producing region, in January 
(see January-February N&L). 

Acheh Police Chief Inspector General Bahrumsyah 
accused both men of aiding GAM, in spite of their 
advocacy of non-violence. "They were talking about 
referendum and freedom for Acheh," Bahrumsyah 
said. "We must take action against them. There's 

no other choice." 
Kautzar stated, "What 
we said reflected 
the Achehnese peo- 
ple's aspirations to 
human rights and 
democracy." 

On Feb. 16, three 
more SIRA Presidium 
members were sum- 
moned for police inter- 
rogation. It thus 
appears that the gov- 
ernment is intensify- 
ing a campaign to 
wipe out SIRA. SIRA 
was founded by vari- 
ous civil society 
groups and helped 
sponsor an Achehnese 
student and youth 

congress in 1999. 

Over the past few years, as mass grassroots organi- 
zations have emerged in Acheh, many non-violent 
activists were killed after being arrested or abducted 
by the military. Just before the ceasefire agreement 
was signed, on Nov. 30, 2002, Musliadi, a coordinator 
of the Coalition for West Acheh Students Movement 
and SIRA member, was abducted by six armed plain- 
clothes men and later found tortured to death. 

SIRA is seeking help for Nazar's release from the 
Joint Security Committee that is monitoring the peace' 
accords, but that body has little power against the 
Indonesian government. The Joint Security Commit- 
tee recently reported three serious violations of the 
ceasefire by the government and one by GAM, but it 
lacks a mechanism to sanction either group. The offi- 
cial monitoring team has only 150 monitors. Indonesia 
must be exposed, and Nazar must be saved! 

Please write the chief of police for Acheh, Inspector 
General Bahrumsyah, and fax to 011 62 651 22488. Tb 
get involved in Acheh support work in the U.S., contact 
Acheh Center, PO Box 6356, Harrisburg, PA 17112. 

—Compiled by Anne Jaclard 


Biopharming or 
bio-harming? 

Have you had your drugs on the cob today? Welcome 
to the world of "biopharming": engineering of crops to 
produce drugs or industrial chemicals. 

Last fall, a company called ProdiGene was linked to 
two incidents of contamination involving com plants 
altered to produce a vaccine for pigs. The genetically 
modified (GM) com cross-pollinated corn grown for 
food nearby. In a separate field, GM com sprouted the 
year after it was supposedly removed, and was har- 
vested together with soybeans intended for the food 
supply. In either case a drug whose effects on humans 
are unknown could have ended up in our stomachs. 

ProdiGene has been producing insecticides and 
industrial chemicals in GM corn since 1997. Biotech- 
nology promoters project that 10% of U.S. com produc- 
tion will be pharmaceutical crops by 2010, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres are already growing phar- 
maceutical com and soybeans. Fields are being turned 
into industrial chemical and drug factories. 

Opposition to biopharming is mainly focused on the 
possible contamination of food with chemicals never 
meant to be eaten, which was declared a real possibil- 
ity by a panel of the National Academy of Sciences— no 
radical group. 

Environmental and consumer groups have long been 
critical of agribusiness pressing ahead with GM crops 
without any real testing of the ecological and human 
health effects. In the wake of the ProdiGene incidents, 
farmers and food manufacturers have become alarmed 
about biopharming adulterating the food supply, which 
would hurt their business. 

Biotech companies rejected food manufacturers' 
pleas for dmgs to be grown only in non-food crops, 
since they believe corn and soybeans provide the low- 
est cost of production. Cheapening production is the 
whole reason for biopharming— to produce dmgs and 
chemicals more cheaply than could be done in facto- 
ries. That's why biotech companies have been pushing 
recklessly ahead at breakneck speed without doing the 
research needed to identify threats to human and eco- 
logical health. 

That's why their experimental crops are grown in 
open fields, even though seeds and pollen can be car- 
ried substantial distances by wind, water, storms or 
animals. The only way to avoid this means of contami- 
nation of food crops is to use non-food crops grown in 
closed greenhouses— but that would cost more. To date, 
315 tests have grown GM drug crops on thousands of 
acres, nearly all close to food crop fields. 

Agribusiness firms are allowed to keep secret what 
genes they are adding to crops, what experimental 
crops they are growing and where. Even neighboring 
farmers do not have a right to know. How many cases 
of contamination have gone undetected? Biotech com- 
panies assure us that they are taking the necessary 
precautions. As if these things can really be contained! 
Remember the StarLink fiasco? GM corn never 
approved for human consumption was found in about 
300 food products, leading to a massive recall. An exec- 
utive from the company that genetically engineered 
the com later admitted that it will never be possible to 
eliminate StarLink from the food supply. 

It's no wonder biopharming companies are keeping a 
low profile. They're worried about the outrage when 
people find out how their food has been tampered with. 
Already genetic engineering has quietly crept up on us 
to the point where 70% of processed food in the U.S. 
contains GM ingredients. In capitalist society, unless 
massive social opposition makes itself felt, any tech- 
nology that can cheapen capital's production costs will 
tend to be pushed to its most frightening consequences. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 
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Is anti-war movement ready for war and — its aftermath? i 
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Anti-war actions (clockwise from top left) during the Feb. 15 weekend: San 
in Memphis, Tenn.; New York protesters challenge police presence; Chicagi 


attacks on immigrant communities. 


(Continued from page 1) 

especially high. British Prime Minister Tony Blair has 
taken every opportunity to express support for George 
Bush’s war aims and has effectively served as the war’s 
most articulate proponent. Anti-war activists hoped 
that a huge turnout in the British capital would help to 
check Blair’s efforts on behalf of the U.S. drive to war. 

The London police made plans for the demonstration 
difficult by initially forbidding a gathering in Hyde 
Park. They 
were forced to 
relent however 
and a million 
people — Lon- 
don’s largest 
protest ever— 
are reported to 
have marched. 

A large protest 
took place as 
well outside of a 
Labor Party 
event in Glas- 
gow at which 
Blair was 
speaking. 

New York 
City was the 
site of the main 
U.S. demon- 
stration and 
despite 
extremely cold 
weather and 
the denial of a 
permit to 
march past the 
UN building, at 
least a half a 
million demon- 
strators took 
part. The pro- 
testers— many 
of whom trav- 
eled great dis- 
tances to partic- 
ipate— had tc 
cope with 
aggressive 
police efforts to prevent them from moving freely 
around the city. 

In Chicago, a large protest was held in the heart of 
the city’s Indian and Pakistani communi ies. Organiz- 
ers specifically condemned the upcoming Immigration 
and Naturalization Service deadline for the registra- 
tion of Pakistani men as a repressive and racist move. 

San Francisco, Los Angeles and numerous other 
cities across the U.S. hosted protests as well. Even 
small towns and suburbs of cities that had large 
protests held their own modest, but significant demon- 
strations to oppose the drive to war. 

Other notable protests took place in Toronto, Mexico 
City, and Sao Paulo, Brazil. In Tel Aviv, a demonstra- 
tion of Israeli Jews and Arabs took place that num- 
bered 2,000. 

CONTINUITY OR DISCONTINUITY OF 
MOVEMENTS? 

Many commentators have made haste to compare 
and contrast this anti-war movement with that of an 
earlier generation, the movement against the war in 
Vietnam. A more relevant comparison, however, might 
be with the anti-globalization movement that crystal- 
lized around the protests at the World Trade Organi- 
zation’s ministerial meeting in Seattle in 1999. 

That demonstration, and the long series of similar 
ones at other trade and economic meetings in its wake, 
truly seemed to represent a qualitative development in 
a world seemingly dominated by a resurgent free mar- 
ket capitalism. The decentralized and global nature of 
the movement, the process by which it made its plans 
and decisions and the content of its lively protests 
caught the world’s attention and inspired renewed 
efforts at radical critique of existing social arrange- 
ments. 

The September 2001 attacks, however, seemed to 
throw the movement out of balance. The authoritarian 
and militaristic response of the U.S. and other state 
powers seemed to discourage diversity and discussion 
within the movements opposed to those repressive 
measures. Long-existing political tendencies uneasy 
with the anti-globalization movement’s transparency 
and unsuccessful in attempts to try to lead it were now 
back on more familiar ground. Their influence in the 
anti-war movement increased and the memory of the 
energy of the anti-globalization movement diminished 
somewhat. 

The international gathering most closely associated 
with the movement, the World Social Forum held for 
three years running in Porto Alegre, Brazil to counter 
the annual World Economic Forum in Davos, Switzer- 
land, served as something of a barometer of this devel- 
opment. The first Social Forum provided an arena for 
discussion for many of the figures and trends of the 
movement. The third one— held earlier this year and so 
the first to be held under the administration of Lula da 
Silva— was easily the largest one yet. While its orga- 
nizers proclaimed it a success, it was harshly criticized 
by writer and anti-globalization activist Naomi Klein 
as having been “hijacked” by the leaders of the Latin 


American electoral left. 

The European Social Forum, directly inspired by the 
Porto Alegre gathering and held last year in Florence, 
Italy was well attended, but organized almost entirely 
by elements attached to left organizations, including 
successors of official Communist parties. 

The anti-globalization movement possessed such 
vitality before the period of war and terror inaugurat- 
ed by the attacks of Sep. 11, 2001 that no one can say 
its potential has been lost. It remains to be seen how- 
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ever, if its critique of the world trend toward the curb- 
ing of state economic intervention and regulation can 
develop and mature in a period in which the state’s 
drive for security and repression may actually serve to 
put a brake on farther liberalization. 

WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 

The anti-war movement has two enormous chal- 
lenges before it. It faces, first, a war that seems to be 
impending despite the hopes of the millions who 
marched the weekend of Feb. 15. Second, the move- 
ment faces an aftermath to war that may prove to be 
worse than the actual fighting. 

The rule of Iraq’s Ba'ath Party, dominated by Sad- 
dam Hussein, is extremely fragile and has little 
chance of withstanding the U.S. military onslaught 
threatening it. The Iraqi army is much weaker than it 
was in its previous conflict with the U.S., and the 
morale of its regular troops is rumored to be low as 
well. Crucial to any military conflict is the reaction of 
the civilian population, and it is likely that the Iraqi 
populace will do no more than seek to stay out of the 
way of invading troops. While no one knows exactly 
how the events of the next few weeks will unfold, it is 
possible that the anti-war movement will not get much 
of a war to oppose. 

What is more certain is what a writer in the Econo- 
mist referred to as the “unusual vulnerability of the 
civilian population.” By this was meant in part the 
total dependence of people upon the state for food 
rations. No state means— temporarily, at least— no 
food. 

Furthermore, most civilian casualties directly 
resulting from the 1991 war were a consequence of the 
devastation wreaked upon Iraq’s water and power 
infrastructure. A similar or more intense aerial bom- 
bardment this time could have dire effects on systems 
that were never fully rebuilt after the initial destruc- 
tion. The impact of this scenario on already overtaxed 
Iraqi hospitals could be catastrophic. And the chance 
that a repetition of the destruction of the bomb shelter 


in Baghdad’s Al-Amiriyah neighborhood by a stray 
missile on Feb. 13, 1991— which killed 400 people- 
takes place cannot be ruled out. 

So in place of a war, the anti-war movement may be 
confronted with a massive humanitarian disaster, 
compounded by a political situation in which the aspi- 
rations of the Iraqi people for a more democratic sys- 
tem than the one they have been subjected to come into 
conflict with U.S. military rule aimed at achieving a 
substantial restructuring of the political order of the 

region. While the 
1991 nationwide 
insurrection of 
both Kurds and 
Arabs against 
Ba'ath Party rule 
after Iraq’s defeat 
in the Gulf War 
was put down 
with great vio- 
lence, the desire 
for freedom 
behind it is not 
likely to have dis- 
appeared with 
the revolt’s 

repression. 

The scenario 
facing the anti- 
war movement 
may not be unlike 
that leading up to 
and following the 
U.S. war against 
Taliban rule in 
Afghanistan. The 
bombing and the 
civilian casualties 
it produced were 
^rightly con- 
jdemned. Interest 
jin the war’s after- 
Smath, however, in 
swhich the condi- 
tions facing 
people Step out women, children 

rhood against and tlie rura l 

poor have 

remained dismal 

under the rule of regional warlords has not so far 
developed into a meaningful movement of solidarity. 

So what in this extremely complex situation should 
the anti-war movement do? There are statements cir- 
culating, such as the one authored by the New York- 
based Campaign for Peace and Democracy called “We 
oppose Both Saddam Hussein and the U.S. War on 
Iraq” that chart out the beginnings of a foundation for 
a viable movement for solidarity with Iraq’s people. 
Distributing and discussing them would be a contribu- 
tion towards sharpening the anti-war movement’s 
analysis of what confronts it. 

While the great distance and the scale of the need 
involved make the provision of material aid in the 
aftermath of the conflict by the anti-war movement dif- 
ficult, perhaps some way to overcome these obstacles— 
such as the organization of sister city programs— could 
be conceived and carried out. 

Efforts could be made to organize speaking tours for 
activists of the Iraqi opposition and victims of oppres- 
sion by the Ba'ath Party regime such as Kurds or the 
Marsh Arabs, whose unique and remarkable home- 
lands in the south of the country were intentionally 
dried up and depopulated by the government as retri- 
bution for participation in the 1991 rebellion. 

Delegations of activists or interested persons could 
visit Iraq’s cities and villages and bring back firsthand 
accounts of the struggle to rebuild a country that has 
suffered so much due to authoritarian government, 
international economic sanctions and the lust of the 
world market for the country’s chief commodity, oil. 

None of these undertakings would be easy, but the 
situation confronting the anti-war movement is not an 
easy one, either. The energy and depth of feeling dis- 
played in the massive outpourings of the weekend of 
Feb. 15 shows that a huge reservoir of talent and cre- 
ativity exists within the movement. This potential is 
more than enough to sharpen, redirect and renew the 
effort to oppose a war that may have a disastrous 
impact on the people of Iraq and attempt to contribute 
towards the future of those same people. 
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Two books by Raya Dunayevskaya from Lexington Press! 


Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

Dunayevskaya . ..has discovered a concept of freedom in Hegel 
that engages us to see freedom as a self-determination that is a 
free release rather than a movement of becoming other. . . 
.Should feminists bother with Hegel? Dunayevskaya ‘s voice 
returns us to an affirmative response. While Hegel used his own 
analysis to affirm the subordination of women, there is still much 
in his analysis of the pathway to freedom, especially in the Logic, 
that is not exclusively male but which helps us to reflect on a 
truly human freedom. 

— Patricia Altenbernd Johnson, University of Dayton 


The Power of 
Negativity, Selected 
Writings on the 
Dialectic in Hegel 
and Marx 

A new 400-page collection of 
writings on dialectical philos- 
ophy, from Hegel to Marx, 
from Lukacs to Adorno to the 
freedom struggles of our day. 


Special offer $20 each 


After March 2003, $24.95 each To order, see page 7 
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Millions over the globe oppose Bush's war on Iraq 


New York City 


More than half a million people turned out for a 
massive anti-war rally, Feb. 15, in New York City, join- 
ing the issues of stopping Bush's war machine and con- 
fronting the mounting threat of a U.S. police state. A 
permit to march past the UN was denied by the city, 
with the denial upheld by the federal courts as a "secu- 
rity hazard." Then, a permit to march at all was 
denied. 

The rally took place on First Avenue and extended 
uptown from a' few blocks north of the UN —which the 
city powers assiduously separated us from. But as 
whole subway cars filled with demonstrators flowed 
out of the Lexington Avenue subway station to reach 
the rally site a few blocks east, they were blocked by 
police barricades. The enormous crowds were told by 
the police to walk many blocks further uptown to gain 
access to First Avenue. Ironically we were not given a 
permit to march but nevertheless were marched all 
over the place. 

Not surprisingly, a tense scene developed as the 
crowds swelled but were 
prevented from reaching 
the destination some had 
traveled long distances to 
reach. There were many 
busloads of demonstrators 
from New England states 
and upstate New York. 

The News and Letters 
Committees contingent 
wanted to use an empty 
side street to walk one 
block further to reach the 
rally. A dozen police 
blocked our way. When I 
argued that the side street 
was empty and did not obey 
instructions to immediate- 
ly move uptown, a cop took 
me by the shoulders and 
forcibly turned me around. 

The chant, "Whose street?— 
our street" was raised as we 
stopped traffic and essentially, briefly, controlled the 
streets of the fancy Sutton Place section of Manhattan. 

The police caused a security hazard when they rode 
horses into the protesters who had taken over the 
avenues, forcing us to retreat onto the sidewalk. They 
then threatened to arrest us for obstructing the side- 
walks, after they had forced us there. 

Roughly 70 feeder marches fed into the rally site. 
We met a small youth contingent in Union Square. 
Most were students at an alternative high school, 
School of the Future, who had come with the teacher 
who had urged them to join the rally. Educators for 
Social Responsibility and other teachers marched with 
signs that read, "Study war no more." 

Almost every demonstrator carried his or her own 
sign. One mocked "King George." A man identified 
himself as "Mister Mainstream." A teenager's sign 
said: "Empty warhead found in the White House." 
There was a strong sense of camaraderie, a sense that 
we were in this together. The fact that so many had 
written their own message represented a combination 
of both collective resistance and individual imagina- 
tion. Marx referred to phenomena such as this as 
expressing "the social individual" in his 1844 Econom- 
ic and Philosophic Manuscripts. 

A Marxist-Humanist contingent carried a banner 
which read: "No to war and terrorism! For a new 
human society!" 

There was a scattering of people of color at the 
demonstration but not a concentrated number, and 
very few Hispanics who now constitute the largest 
"minority" group in the U.S. The rally stretched 
uptown from East 49th Street to 72nd Street. Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu called for "Peace! Peace! Peace!" 
Let America listen to the rest of the world— and the 
rest of the world is saying, "Give the inspectors time.'" 

—Eli Messinger 

San Francisco 

Between 200,000 and 300,000 people demonstrated 
here against the war on Feb. 16. It was remarkable 
because this march came a day after millions demon- 
strated around the world. 

There were sizable labor contingents in this march 
raising Bush's attacks on workers especially in the 
recent use of Taft-Hartley in the west coast ILWU lock- 
out. Representatives from many groups contrasted the 
drive to war with neglect at home— from nurses rais- 
ing healthcare issues to teachers concerned with edu- 
cation. In general, people wanted to make a statement 
because of what the new pre-emptive war policy says 
about our country. Many signs like one that read 
"Osama bin Forgotten" questioned the rationale for 
Bush's fixation on Iraq just now when the inspections 
are going forward and most of the world opposes his 
adventure. 

Iranians carried a large banner proclaiming "Irani- 
ans against war and oppression." Given Iraq's attack 
on Iran a decade ago (when Hussein was doing the 
U.S.'s bidding), it was a great show of solidarity, rec- 
ognizing perhaps the two worlds in each country: 
Iraq's ruler may have attacked Iran, but most Iraqis 
should not suffer the ravages of war. 


People of color were well represented throughout the 
march and several Asian and Middle Eastern groups 
formed a block of about 700, moving to the beat of a 
thunderous samba drum-line at one end and a corps of 
. Korean drummers at the other. 

A small band of Japanese Americans carried poster- 
sized photos of Japanese immigrants undergoing INS 
re-registration circa 1940, and of Japanese Americans 
being processed for detention after the Pearl Harbor 
attack. The captions read, respectively, "It didn't work 
then, it doesn't work now” and "Never Again." 

While many still believe that even huge sustained 
marches may not prevent the war, there is hope that 
the depth of opposition to this war even before it starts 
cannot be ignored. 

—Bay Area participants 


Memphis 





Pastor Cheryl Cornish speaks at the Memphis rally. 


People from the Detroit metropolitan area joined 
millions more around the world on Feb. 15 in an anti- 
war march. Despite cold and wind (one woman’s sign 
read "Freezing for Peace”) peace and labor activists, 
high school and college stu- 
dents and many others 
concerned with justice 
and human rights came 
out to march. The line 
stretched almost a half 
mile; nearly half the 
participants were 
barred from the rally 
inside Cobo Convention 
Center once the capacity 
of 1,500 was reached. 

The march had 
almost no publicity in 
the city, and very few 
Black Detroiters were 
present. A small group 
of Iraqi-Americans car- 
ried signs reading “No to 
war; No to Saddam; Yes 
to the people of Iraq.” I 
heard some of the march 
organizers complaining 
that their signs did not say “Down with Bush”! They 
want to build the anti-war movement but cannot 
understand the concept as formulated by those most 
immediately affected. Marxist-Humanists, on the 
other hand, will seek to reach those in the largest 
Arab-American community in the U.S. who oppose war 
and the horrors Saddam Hussein has been getting, 
away with since the first George Bush resuscitated 
him after the 1991 Gulf War. 

—Susan Van Gelder 


On Feb. 15, in solidarity with peace activists the 
world over, we held one of the biggest political actions 
this city has seen in years. Over 250 came to demon- 
strate against Bush's war plans at a rally that was 
often joyous and at the same time completely serious. 
Homemade signs spoke of people's fears, hope, and 
their profound mistrust of Bush and his administra- 
tion. One sign said simply, "Ashcroft must go." Another 
expressed what so many fear: "In- every war there is a 
Hiroshima waiting to happen." A young girl held a sign 
reading, "Iraqi people are our brothers and sisters." 

There was a sign made to look like an American flag 
but in place of stars they had written "Duct 'N Cover," 
comparing the completely ineffectual advice to duct- 
tape plastic sheeting over doors and windows as a way 
to protect against chemical and biological weapons, to 
how children were told to duck and cover their heads in 
the 1950s as a way to protect themselves from a 
nuclear bomb. 

The speakers included a war veteran, a women's lib- 
erationist, an environmental justice activist, a Muslim 
cleric, peace activists, and a liberation theologian. All 
were well received because this was a crowd looking for 
answers and ways to move forward. All of us there real- 
ized that one demonstration will not do it, that we're in 
it for the long haul. 

—Women's liberation and peace activist 


London 


I have never experienced anything like it in my life. 
A carnival feeling was present in the anti-war march, 
Feb. 15. The size of the march was said to be between 
one and two million. The age and makeup of the crowds 
all made it special. There was an army of speakers and 
I did not stay to listen to them all. When Tariq Ali said 
there was a need for a change of regime here in Britain, 
he was greeted with much enthusiasm. 

One of the things I noted about the march was the 
high representation of people of colour. Another was 
the energy and vocal nature of the women present. 

But the anti-war movement is being led by some 
people with questionable reasons. The march provided 
a table for Charles Kennedy to put out his wares of par- 
liamentary democracy and electoralism. 

There was much to ponder as I nearly tripped over 
an elderly homeless woman begging on the underpass. 
Thoughts of the nature of state power and how and 
when might the rank and file come in on their own. 
One had a glimpse of this great and immense power 
made all the worse as a stage army. There must be a 
battle ahead for the ideology and the direction of the 
anti-war movement. 

—Pat Duffy 


Front groups subvert anti-war movement 

by Brown Douglas 


A growing debate in the anti-war movement today is 
about front groups— political organizations or "coali- 
tions" that arise from other organizations, but with the 
relationship hidden. This is done for many reasons, 
and they all reek of vanguardism, authoritarianism, 
and counter-revolution. 

ANTI-WAR ORGANIZATION 

The front group being talked about and debated in 
today's anti-war movement is International 
A.N.S.W.E.R. (Act Now to Stop War and End 
Racism) and its parent organization the 
International Action Center (LAC). These 
two organizations are front groups of the 
Workers World Party (WWP), a neo-Stalinist 
organization. Among some of its reactionary political 
positions are the support of the Chinese government 
during the Tiananmen Square massacre; support of 
Slobodan Milosevic, the Yugoslav war criminal, and 
more recently heaping praise upon the North Korean 
Stalinist dictatorship of Kim Jong II as an heroic "inde- 
pendent socialist system" that is fighting U.S. imperi- 
alism tooth and nail. 

With political stances like these, it is unsurprising 
to see that on an organizational level, A.N.S.W.E.R. 
and IAC display some abhorrent tactics that alienate 
many activists from working with them. They have 
been widely accused of taking over events not orga- 
nized by them and claiming them as their own. 
They’ve also been known to buy up all the permits of 
likely protest spots before an event, and then dole 
them out to other organizations with the condition of 
signing on to an A.N.S.W.E.R. demonstration, thus cre- 
ating many of these so-called “coalitions." The anar- 
chist website infoshop.org has a thorough and inter- 
esting critique of these “left” groups and the role they 
have so far played in the anti-war movement. 

What I’m concerned about is what happens to an 
anti-war movement that allows itself to be infiltrated 
by these groups and the ideas that accompany them. 
Some activists caution us to put aside our differences 
for now while we all get together to try and stop a war, 
as if the differences aren't important. Others recognize 
that these groups are suspect, but feel powerless in 
resisting or don’t feel that it’s as important as resisting 
the impending war. 

I would say that the most pressing and important 
contradictions to work out in any social movement 
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comes from within that same movement. Resolving 
these contradictions is vital if there is to be any mean- 
ingful unity between the many diverse organizations 
and individuals participating. 

To what extent will activists allow front groups to 
stifle dissent and go about their way of organizing? 
Pragmatism is so ingrained in the logic of this society 
that it has seeped into social movements and made 
many uncritical and unprincipled. An activist wrote to 
me that, "I do not buy the WWP platform, but I'll sure 
as hell endure their anti-war gatherings." Does that 
mean sitting back and watching as speakers 
are banned for daring to speak out against 
A.N.S.W.E.R. policies, as was done this 
past weekend to Rabbi Michael Lemer in 
San Francisco? When does it become "important" 
enough to bring up the fact that many are marching 
under the organization of a group whose policies are 
overwhelmingly anti-freedom? These things must be 
questioned and opposed! 

WHAT ARE WE FOR? 

A key thing to do in opposing the vanguardist phi- 
losophy of front groups is to bring to the forefront the 
question, “What are we for?” Vanguardism is the idea 
that we can’t think for ourselves and that a certain 
group ean do the thinking and doing for everyone and 
“lead” a movement. Spelling out very explicitly what 
we are for makes it hard for counterrevolutionary 
ideas to be hidden behind the scenes where they are 
not questioned or even heard by many people. The 
pragmatist law of sticking together based on opposi- 
tion to only a few issues can be exposed for what it is— 
fatal to the anti-war movement and all other justice 
movements. It also forces us to redefine ourselves in 
relation not only to what we’re against, but what we 
want to see happen with our movement and how we 
want the world to be. 

Many activists prefer to organize in a lowest com- 
mon denominator fashion by picking an issue that 
everyone can agree on and not focusing on anything 
outside of that issue. That has been an historical 
downfall of radical social movements, as seen most 
tragically in Spain in the 1930s when the Popular 
Front ideology allowed Stalinists to come in the guise 
of anti-fascism while at the same time murdering 
many revolutionaries attempting to create a totally 
new society. Repressing discussion on what we are for 
only comes back later to kill a movement from within. 
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iihm ^] Milosevic trial undermines wall of silence 

by Kevin A. Barry 



The trial of Serbian war criminal Slobodan Milosevic 
has been going on for over a year now. Neither the way 
the judges have allowed Milosevic to "browbeat wit- 
nesses, some of them still traumatized by torture, nor 
the fact that Western complicity with Milosevic is not 
part of the proceedings, can take away from its historic 
importance. 

For the man sitting in the dock is responsible for 
nothing less than two wars, the Bosnian and Croatian 
Wars of 1991-95 and the Kosova War on 1998-2000. 
These resulted in the deaths of 200,000 people, the 
often permanent expulsion from their homes of mil- 
lions more, and the rape and torture of thousands. The 
victims of Milosevic's plan for a "Greater Serbia" came 
from the ethnic and religious minorities of the former 
Yugoslavia, Bosnian Muslims above all, but also Koso- 
vars and Croats. 

The trial has offered a few surprises, such as the tes- 
timony of a Serbian private, unable to sleep after car- 
rying out orders to murder a group of Kosovar Albani- 
ans in 1999, including an infant. He volunteered to tes- 

Ivory Coast unrest 

Tensions in this small West African country reached 
new heights in February. After months of civil war, the 
intervention of "peacekeepers" from former colonial 
ruler France, and a peace accord imposed under 
French pressure, murderous rioting broke out on the 
streets of Abidjan, the capital, located in the South. 

Orchestrated by elements of the police and the mili- 
tary, the rioters attacked French targets, blaming 
France for a peace agreement that mandated power- 
sharing with rebels centered in the North and West. 
They reserved their most violent attacks for Ivory 
Coast citizens from other regions and immigrants from 
neighboring countries, considering all of them rebel 
supporters. 

In fact, the central rebel demand, the repeal of the 
2000 electoral law defining nationality or "ivoirite" in 
such a way as to label vast numbers of citizens for- 
eigners in their own country, is completely justified. 
Enacted by the former dictatorship in a demagogic 
attempt to hold onto power, the policy of "ivoirite" was 
retained by the democratically elected President Lau- 
rent Gbagbo. The fact that many of those so targeted 
were of Muslim background (60% of the country is 
Muslim), while the rulers were predominantly Christ- 
ian, only exacerbated the tensions. One hopes that 
Gbagbo and those around him, many of them with left- 
ist backgrounds, will begin to use their immense pres- 
tige to dampen rather than fan the ethno-religious 
fires they have helped to create. 

African conference 

Women from across Africa gathered, Feb. 5, for an 
international conference on genital cutting. Female 
genital mutilation is practiced in 28 countries in Africa 
and the Middle East. Despite the efforts of many 
African women to ban this inhuman practice, half of 
Africa's nations still do not have any prohibitions in 
place. In Somalia and Ethiopia, the most extreme form 
of genital mutilation is practiced, and in Ethiopia 90% 
of rural girls are mutilated. 

In countries like Kenya where the practice is now 
officially banned, some girls are bringing lawsuits 
against their parents for subjecting them to this prac- 
tice. In Ghana and Ethiopia, resistance to genital 
mutilation is also growing. As one Ethiopian activist, 
Bogaletch Gebre, expressed it: "The silence has been 
broken." 

—Sheila Sahar 


tify even though this meant his own self-incrimination. 

The wall of silence and denial that persists among 
Serbs has also been undermined by a few high officials, 
who provided evidence on Milosevic's direct responsi- 
bility for the crimes in Bosnia and Kosova. In a sepa- 
rate trial, Bosnian Serb leader Biljana Plavsic pleaded 
guilty, thus becoming the highest-ranking official to 
admit publicly that she "collaborated closely with Slo- 
bodan Milosevic in the conception and the execution of 
the objective of forced ethnic separation." 

One survivor, Jadranka Cigelj, the author of Room 
102, wrote after visiting the Milosevic trial as a spec- 
tator this winter: "I was one of 37 women held in the 


Tel Aviv anti-war rally 



More than 2,000 Jews and Arabs demonstrated in 
Tel Aviv, Feb. 1 5, against the war on Iraq, in part- 
nership with a Palestinian demonstration in Ramal- 
lah in the occupied West Bank (See page 6). 

Taliban regroups 

A short battle in the mountains bordering Pakistan 
in January pitted U.S., European, and Afghan govern- 
ment forces against Islamic fundamentalists allied to 
the Taliban and former mujahedeen commander Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyr. Such a regroupment is believed to 
be taking place with the help of elements of Pakistan's 
sinister Inter-Services Intelligence, which backed Hek- 
matyr during the 1980s and later with the Taliban. 

Mullah Muhammad Omar, the head of the previous 
Taliban regime who has successfully eluded the U.S., 
reportedly differs with Hekmatyr on tactics. Where 
Hekmatyr has called for an immediate jihad against 
the new government and the U.S., Omar's emissaries 
have fanned out into Pashtun areas of Afghanistan 
urging quiet organizing rather than confrontation with 
overwhelming U.S. power, hoping that mass anger will 
eventually build against the U.S. Indiscriminate 
bombings and arrests have begun to build that anger, 
but not to the point of creating much support for the 
widely discredited Hekmatyr or Omar. 

The situation in government-ruled areas is also very 
troubling. While some advances have been made since 
the Taliban was dislodged in 2001, there is also evi- 
dence of a slide back toward fundamentalism by the 
warlords the U.S. used to oust the Taliban. 

In Herat, ruled by the warlord Ismail Khan, a 
newly-formed religious police harasses those few 
women brave enough to go in public without the full 
covering of the burqa. Women have been most out- 
raged, however, by a new law enacted on Jan. 10 that 
bans them from receiving private lessons from male 
teachers, something they have been using to catch up 
on their studies after five years of a Taliban ban on 
women's education. 


disused mine of Omarska where thousands were mur- 
dered outside my home town of Prijedor. I was taken 
there on June 14, 1992. I was raped the first day and 
repeatedly for the next eight weeks. 

"I can smell the scorched earth. I can hear the 
screams of people dying to the accompaniment of the 
national songs the Serbs played on the stereo as they 
tortured them. I can see the nights we would lie in 
Room 102 worrying whether we would be taken out of 
the cell by a Serb guard. We never talked about the 
rape. It was an unwritten rule among the women, for 
to talk about it would have destroyed our morale." 

A few months ago, the anarchist writer David Wat- 
son published a careful critique of the way in which 
much of the Left has ignored, or worse, attempted to 
defend Milosevic as a victim of Western imperialism: 
"The Milosevic trial, like the entire Western interven- 
tion in the Balkans, is too little and disastrously too 
late.... Today, significant vestiges of Milosevic's project 
remain intact. The 1995 Dayton Accords ratified the 
destruction of the Bosnian synthesis and the conquest 
of territory through ethnic cleansing by recognizing 
the ethno-exclusive Bosnian Serb 'entity,' a functioning 
product of genocide.... Despite the terms of the agree- 
ment, and in contrast with the Albanian Kosovars, 
hardly any Bosnian Muslims have been allowed to 
return to their homes." 

"Leftists in the West who participate in genocide 
denial and directly or indirectly champion Milosevic 
and his cronies by promoting his claims undermine 
that necessary process." (See his "Milosevic 'Crucified': 
Counter-Spin as Useful Idiocy," Fifth Estate, Fall 
1 2002.) 

Since the murderous September 11 attacks, liberal 
pundits have wrung their hands over where a tolerant, 
democratic version of Islam that recognized women's 
rights could be found. It is truly amazing that Bosnia, 
a multiethnic democratic society with a Muslim major- 
ity that welcomed Christian Croats and Serbs as well 
as secularists into its leadership, even as Serb fanatics 
were murdering its people, specifically targeting Mus- 
lims, is so rarely mentioned in such discussions. How- 
ever, doing so would also require dealing with the 
West's failure to support or protect Bosnia during the 
years of genocide, 1991-95, and its forcing of the Day- 
ton Accords upon that long-suffering land. 

Bolivian government 
murders 27 strikers 

The Bolivian government called out the army to 
break mass strikes, in February, killing 27 people. The 
strikes began as a protest against President Gonzalo 
Sanchez de Lozada's attempt to enact "reforms" 
ordered by the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
These included steep hikes in income taxes for workers 
and severe cuts in social spending. 

Burning with anger, the strikers surrounded the 
presidential palace, calling for Sanchez de Lozada to 
resign. Even police joined in, refusing to attack the 
strikers. The military then did the government's dirty 
work, in an orgy of killing over three days. Resistance 
subsided only after the government cancelled the new 
economic program. 

Sanchez de Lozada was narrowly elected last July 
over populist Evo Morales. Morales has called for the 
nationalization of industry, a halt to payment of the 
national debt, and an end to the war on drugs. The 
strong support for Morales, an indigenous Aymara who 
openly accuses the U.S. of trying to undermine him, 
has continued to worry the U.S., the IMF, and global 
capital, who see it as another sign of the move toward 
the Left in Latin America. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES I — = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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War on Iraq, resistance, and 
the shift in global politics 


TALKS 


War hits workers 

by Htun Lin 

Even before the first bomb of Bush's war fell, work- 
ers back home were suffering from domestic collateral 
damage. Deep cuts in California threaten the jobs of 
10,000 teachers. In economically depressed areas like 
Oakland where I work, the cutbacks are the severest. 

The Oakland school board warned that up to 1,000 
teachers, one third of the total, are facing layoffs. 
Teachers are in a state of uncertainty over who will be 
gone tomorrow. For teachers, students and parents, 
education is the latest aspect of homeland insecurity. 

A few short years ago there was a state surplus. 
There was an effort to reverse the decades-long neglect 
of education by hiring more teachers. This ray of hope 
motivated a lot of young people to go into the profes- 
sion. However, they are learning that for capitalist 
planners human concerns are always expendable. 
Many teachers say that if they are laid off they will not 
return to this profession. 

This is true especially for those who put all their 
energy into a promising new small school program that 
Oakland is going to discontinue. Small schools were 
aimed at those who were dropping out. Planners pro- 
ject that there is going to be an even more dramatic 
shortage of teachers for the next decade. Once a public 
good is dismantled, it is very difficult to put it back 
together again. 

We experienced this in health care over a decade of 
restructuring. Staffing levels have been cut so drasti- 
cally that wards are understaffed as a matter of course. 
Every manager is called on the carpet for being a 
penny over budget. There has been a massive depopu- 
lation of health care professionals. A lot of veteran 
nurses, once they were given pink slips, never returned 
to the field. 

(Continued on page 3) 



Colin Powell, creature 
of imperialism 


by John Alan 

When President George W. Bush arrogantly told the 
UN that he would go to war against Saddam Hussein's 
Iraq, with or without its approval, he was telling the 
world that the U.S. was the greatest military power in 
the world today, that it would get rid of the evil auto- 
crat Saddam Hussein and create a new, democratic 
Iraq. The world has not heard this kind of sham since 
European powers, centuries ago, occupied Africa and 
Asia to "civilize" and "christianize" the people there. 

'GOD'S GIFT' TO THE RIGHT 

Bush's Secretary of State, Colin Powell, had the task 
of convincing a majority of members of the UN to join 
the war against Hussein. One liberal newscaster 
thought it was a great idea, since Powell had original- 
ly opposed the war, and he called Powell "god's gift to 
this country." 

If Powell is indeed a gift; he is a great political gift 
to Bush. Powell is an African American and thus he is 
a shield that can protect the Bush administration from 
being called racist. 

Powell is closely connected to the structure of the 
military bureaucracy. After serving as an officer in 
Vietnam, and commanding a battalion in South Korea, 
he attended the National War College and worked in 
the Department of Defense. From there Powell's mili- 
tary career shifted from being a line officer into func- 
tioning in the internal bureaucratic politics of the 
army. He became an assistant to Caspar Weinberger, 

(Continued on page 8) 
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by Peter Hudis 

George W. Bush's illegal, unwarranted and bar- 
barous war against Iraq clearly has nothing to do with 
"liberating" the Iraqi people and everything to do with 
extending U.S. global power at the expense of both the 
Iraqi and American populace. 

The Bush administration's effort to "decapitate" 
Saddam Hussein with a massive cruise missile and 
bombing attack'in the first hours of the war on March 
19-20 reflected its intent to eliminate Hussein while 
preserving as much of the repressive Iraqi state appa- 
ratus (especially its police and Ba'ath Party official- 
dom) as possible. In response to the apparent failure of 
that initial attack and the emergence 
of armed resistance to the U.S. 
blitzkrieg in various Iraqi cities, 

Bush's war machine is unleashing a 
bloodbath that will be felt in the 
region for years to come. 

The many setbacks that confronted 
the U.S. in the first week of the war in 
cities like Umm Qasr, Basra and 
Nasiriya indicates that the battle for 
Baghdad will be no high-tech "cake 
walk," as U.S. officials at first seemed 
to imagine. A lengthy and bloody war 
and occupation is now very likely. 

THE RUSH TO WAR 

Bush's insistence on pushing ahead 
with his war, despite the risk that it 
will plunge the U.S. into a colonial 
quagmire of its own making, has pro- 
duced a major shift in world politics. 

In response to the opposition of 
France and Germany, as well as Rus- 
sia and China, to his war driv.e, Bush 
launched his assault without even 
asking for a vote at the UN Security 
Council— a move that is inflaming 
resentment around the world at U.S. 
unilateralism. Turkey's refusal to 
allow 60,000 U.S. troops to invade 
Iraq from its borders has led Bush to pour more arms 
and soldiers into Iraq from the south, even though this 
risks greater U.S. combatant and Iraqi civilian casual- 
ties. And the anti-war sentiment that is growing in 
every country has led Bush to write off democratic 
world opinion, which is leading to increased resent- 
ment at the U.S.'s drive for permanent military inter- 
vention overseas. 

The more this administration tries to negate 
all limits to its drive for war, the more it man- 
ages to establish other limits which become real 
barriers to the exercise of total U.S. dominance. 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER? 

U.S. actions in Iraq thus far show that this war will 
not result in the attainment. of genuine self-determi- 
nation or democracy for the Iraqi people. 

Bush has made no secret of his plans to install a 
U.S. -run military regime for at least several years 
after a war. The U.S. is also intent on keeping many 
officials of Hussein's repressive Ba'ath Party in power. 
Worried about a fracturing of Iraq along ethnic and 
religious lines, the U.S. sees folding Ba'ath Party offi- 
cials (many of whom are guilty of human rights abus- 
es) into its occupation as a way to ensure "stability." In 
doing so the U.S. is also responding to pleas from 
regimes like Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states, which 
fear the advent of any real democracy in the region. 

It is this desire on the part of the Bush administra- 
tion to preserve the structure of the repressive Iraqi 
state, and not any humanitarian qualms on its part 
about inflicting massive civilian casualties, that 
explains its attentiveness to trying to take down Hus- 
sein's regime with "precision” bombing. 

While the U.S. claims to be fighting in the name of 
Kurds, Shi'ites, and other oppressed groups, it has 
made sure not to arm them— unlike its approach to 
the reactionary Northern Alliance in Afghanistan, 
which it flooded with weapons. Though the U.S. has 
given military training to 1,000 Iraqi exiles at a NATO 
base in Hungary, it banned any Kurds from partici- 
pating. 

We are seeing a repeat of what happened after the 
end of the first Gulf War in 1991, when the U.S. 
allowed Hussein to remain in power rather than allow 
the Kurds, Shi'ites and others to take destiny into 


their own hands. Though this time the U.S. is trying 
to depose Hussein, the Kurds, who have been 
betrayed by Western powers before (especially in 1974 
and 1991), are about to be betrayed again. 

Kanan Makiya of the Iraqi National Congress, a 
group funded by the U.S., stated in mid-February that 
U.S. plans for a post-Hussein Iraq are "guaranteed to 
turn the [Iraqi] opposition into an opponent of the 
U.S. on the streets of Baghdad the day after libera- 
tion.... The government of the United States is about to 
betray, as it has done so many times in the past, those 
core human values of self-determination and individ- 
ual liberty" ("Our Hopes Betrayed," The Observer 


[London], Feb. 16, 2003). 

Meanwhile, the threat of a massive humanitarian 
disaster looms. Over 60% of Iraqis depend on UN aid 
for food. The World Health Organization estimates 
that a decade of U.S.-imposed sanctions and Hussein's 
policies have forced the vast majority of Iraqis to live 
on a semi-starvation diet for years. These conditions 
are bound to worsen as the U.S. tries to subdue all 
forms of resistance to its invasion and occupation. The 
livelihood of millions of Iraqis is now in jeopardy. 

RIFTS IN THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 

Despite the Bush administration's fruitless four- 
month effort to get the UN Security Council to sanc- 
tion an invasion of Iraq, Bush long ago decided to go 
to war, with or without international approval. 
Stunned by the attacks of September 11, 2001, and 
emboldened by its rapid "victory" over "the Taliban in 
Afghanistan, the administration sees war against 
Iraq as a way to further its drive for permanent mili- 
tary intervention by taking down the .one regime in 
the critically important Middle East that has 
expressed open opposition to U.S. policies. Yet Bush's 
arrogant over-reach has led to a pulling apart of the 
U.S.-led global alliance that seemed so unified after 
September 11, 2001. 

France and Germany, among the most powerful 
components of NATO and the European Union (EU), 
have repeatedly opposed the U.S. drive for war 
against Iraq. However most of the other 15 nations of 
the EU have expressed support for the war. So have 
the 10 nations (mainly from the former Warsaw Pact) 
that are expected to join the EU in coming years. 

More is at issue in this divide within Europe than 
widespread anti-war sentiment, crucial as that 
remains. Public opposition to war is almost as high in 
Britain, Spain and Italy— whose rulers support 
Bush— as in France and Germany. 

French President Chirac's decision to veto any UN 
Security Council resolution authorizing war against 
Iraq didn't result from a sudden disdain on his part 
for military intervention overseas. He has shown little 
reticence to engage in such undertakings when it suits 
his purposes, as can be seen from France's many mil- 
itary interventions in Africa. A few months ago Chirac 
sent 3,000 French troops to Ivory Coast. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


Criminalizing sexuality x 


Roe v. Wade 30 years later 

The limits of political emancipation 


The question of how the sexuality of criminal defen- 
dants is presented to juries and handled by judges was 
explored at a conference in late February at North- 
eastern Illitaois University in Chicago. Joey Mogul, a 
lawyer with the People's Law Office, cited the discre- 
tion given to prosecutors in seeking the death penalty 
as a problem. 

During the conviction phase of a trial, gender stereo- 
types can be used to cast a convicted person as belong- 
ing to a gender variance, Mogul said. This may present 
the convict as being inferior and having a tendency to 
violence. It is a quick process to dehumanize the defen- 
dant. The dykier and butchier, the better, said Mogul. 
Thus, a juiy may view the convicted person as more 
worthy of death, or whatever punishment the prosecu- 
tor seeks. 

Even if defendants are "straight," the prosecu- 
tor may, through insinuation and innuendo, cast 
them as queer in order to influence a biased jury. 
Forty percent of women in prison have had accu- 
sations of being lesbian used against them. 
Mogul advocates a law that forbids the mention 
of gender orientation in trials. 

She cited a 1999 case where the prosecution bom- 
barded the jury with evidence of the defendant’s les- 
bianism. The states attorney argued that because she 
was a "hard core" lesbian, she was more likely to kill. 
The allegations were completely unsubstantiated and 
irrelevant. Mogul said she was amazed at how the 
state kept repeating this non-evidence and wryly 
observed that she has never heard of a prosecutor 
using heterosexuality as a motive for murder. 

The innocent and heterosexual Kerry Max 
Cook (portrayed in the drama ''Exonerated") was 
condemned partly on the basis of his alleged 
homosexuality. The news of his being gay pre- 
ceded him to prison where he was unmercifully 
treated by the inmates. 

Lesbian, gay, bisexual or transgendered people have 
no peers on the jury. 'Thus, Mogul argued, the jury of 
peers is simply a mockery if the sexuality of the defen- 
dant is to be a factor is the prosecution's case. 

—January 


By Maya Jhansi 

The war has served well as a distraction from the 
ambitious and alarming attack on women's reproduc- 
tive freedom issued by the U.S. Senate 
on March 13. With a vote of 64 to 33, HTiTfiTTRili 
the Senate passed the so-called "Par- Ula|a||l 
tial-Birth Abortion Ban Act of 2003." 

This bill is a well-calculated strike at Roe v. Wade on its 
30th anniversary. 

Essentially, the bill criminalizes a medical procedure 
called dilation and extraction used for some second 
trimester abortions. The term "partial birth abortion" 
is not recognized by the medical community. It is a 
deceptive description designed to gamer support for 
the criminalization of a safe medical procedure. The 
American Medical Association as well as most other 
medical organizations are against such bans. The 
American College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
describes so-called "partial-birth abortion" bans as "an 
inappropriate, ill-advised and dangerous intervention 
into medical decision making." To make matters 
worse, the federal ban makes no exception for the 
health of the woman. 

The timing is revealing. While the world watches 
the war on Iraq with horror, the right wing is busy 
pushing through its reactionary agenda at home. The 
hypocrisy of this is too raw to bear: war hawks waxing 
sentimental over "the unborn" while they wreak death 
and destruction on thousands of living souls. 

THE RISE OF THE RIGHT 

However, though the war is serving Bush as a war of 
distraction from the crises at home, it does not explain 
the victories of the Right when it comes to women's 
reproductive freedom. While this federal ban is the lat- 
est and perhaps most ambitious legislative victory, the 
arena where the Right has gained the most ground is 
morality. Over the last three decades, the right wing 
has succeeded in demonizing, not only abortion, but 
women, especially poor and Black women. It has 
gained, in effect, control over the paramaters of dis- 
course about abortion with the basic assumption that 
women cannot be trusted to make moral decisions 
about their lives. 

The Right has learned a lot from freedom move- 
ments in this country, particularly the Civil Rights 
Movement. It mobilizes support by drawing on moral 
arguments, religion, philosophy and history. It's true 
that their most fanatical supporters bomb clinics and 
kill doctors, and the so-called "moderate" supporters 
cover for them. But, this is not what explains the 
Right's victories. Indeed, the Right has been known to 
invoke the memory of Martin Luther King Jr. (never- 
mind that he was actually pro-choice and, of course, 
against mindless violence) to give their "movement" 
the semblance of ethical content. 

The women's movement has gone the exact opposite 
way, towards pragmatism and an almost exclusive 
focus on electoral politics. Because the feminist move- 
ment has so narrowed its vision and focus to abortion 
legislation, it has not provided a viable vision to 
counter the lies and misinformation of the Right. The 
women's movement has all but ceded the moral ground 
to the Right. 

Partly, as many women of color have noted, this 
comes from a narrowing of the movement to the single 
issue of abortion rights. This left to the side other real- 
ities specific to poor, working-class and minority 
women, such as forced sterilization in the 1970s, so- 
called population control today, lack of birth control 
and lack of primary health care. Many poor women are 
denied the "right" to be mothers and to have a family. 
By leaving out the concerns of women of color and poor 
women, the abortion rights movement narrowed its lib- 
eratory vision-and thus lost moral ground. 


^ example, such concepts as 
"choice" and "self-determina- 
tion" are taken for granted, 
without working out their 
emancipatory connotations. What does self-determina- 
tion mean, outside of a vision of social transformation? 
What does "choice" mean in, for example, a context in 
which economic degradation makes abortion not a 
"choice" but an exigency? 

BEYOND POLITICAL EMANCIPATION 

I recently read an article by a libertarian who 
argued the pro-choice position by exalting the rights of 
women as autonomous individuals over the rights of 
the fetus, which is neither autonomous nor an individ- 
ual. It seems to me the current women's movement has 
not gone beyond this, even though Women have been 
the greatest critics of bourgeois individuality. 

The fact is that the political emancipation of women 
in the U.S., hard-fought and important, as it is, has 
always been incomplete and limited. In many coun- 
tries around the world that profess to’ be democracies, 
women's lives are circumscribed by personal codes and 
family laws-often created to appease fundamental- 
ists-which exempt women from the rights accorded to 
"individuals." The issue of abortion in the U.S. serves 
this sarpe function. 

Women need a world in which they can make mean- 
ingful decisions about their bodies and minds. Roe v. 
Wade rode the waves of a movement that called for a 
freedom beyond political emancipation. The transfor- 
mation of alienated social relations, not only between 
humans but also between humans and nature, is as 
necessary to the freedom to choose as access to safe 
and legal abortion. While it is important to fight to 
keep abortion safe and legal, it is time to start asking 
why we keep having to do so over and over again. 


International Women's Day 2003 

Iran Chicago and D.C 


Editor's note: This is from an article posted on 
www.badjens.com, an Iranian feminist website. 


In Washington D.C. about 25 women were arrested 
on March 8th when a determined few disobeyed orders 
from the police to stop short of the White House. The 
D.C. demonstrators who have been holding vigil at the 
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The Women's Cultural Center, a women's non-govem- 
ment organization (NGO) based in Tehran, had invited 
Those who believe ^ ^ ^ 

lie protest against 

the war, but it was also the first The first Gulf War in 
non-state sponsored assembly in ) an$ almost two-t 
years where citizens showed their B us h' s war on | rc 

opposition to U.S. policy. same . That was the 

As it turned out, war was only .. . ... , _ 

one form of violence the planners " on . s 7°! 

intended to address. The event Tf rSl ji^ 7 0 ' mOIS ' 
was more an assertion against March 7. 

gender violence and inequality on L_i - 

an international and national scale. Sanctions, war, 
environmental damage, globalization, AIDS, and human 
trafficking were condemned. 

Of course, the most passionate attacks were reserved 
for Iran. Sharia-based personal status and family laws 
were an especially sore area. Unequal inheritance, 
women's inability to file for divorce, and most funda- 
mental, as pointed by human rights attorney Shirin 
Ebadi, diyeh, or blood money. A woman's diyeh, essen- 
tially the monetary value of her life, is one half of a 
man's. The result is that men who murder women are 
often left unpunished (the penalty is death) because the 
exchange of life isn't equal. 

A young woman's public airing of sexual harassment 
on the streets during the open-mike was met with the 
most applause and cheers. The infusion of her anger and 
frustration suddenly gave the event a Take Back the 
Night quality. In front of tens of police officers, she 
accused law enforcement of inaction and complicity and 
condemned them for furthering the violence by blaming 
the victim and rendering them the accused. 

Sponsored by a secular organization, the nexus bind- 
ing the participants was a stand against war and for 
equality. After International Women's Day in 1979, 
when women marched to protest the mandatory imposi- 
tion of the veil, women were deprived of a public space to 
collectively articulate their concerns. The quest for a 
civil society in recent years has led to a flourishing of 
non-governmental organizations,, and women's NGO's 
have been increasing in numbers and- strengthening 
their presence in kind. 


home- 
^ land security 

advisory system. 

91 killed 113,000 civil- Code Pink activists rallied 
ds of them children, in Chicago on March 10. The 
promises more of the rally and march in Chicago 
lessage of an Interna- had s P eakers which focused 
ally of 200 at the Uni- f Emigrant and Native 

kampoign-Urbana on 

after the rally as the group of 
over 100 men and women 
took to the street and the police escort told them to go 
to the sidewalk. No arrests were made. Banners includ- 
ed "March 10-A Day of Appreciation for Abortion 
Providers" and "Money for Books Not Bombs." Speak- 
ers spoke about women in prison, sweatshops, repro- 
ductive rights and opposition to U.S. militarism. The 
rally ended with a moving spiritual. 

—Sue S. 


by Mary Jo Grey 

A permanent Peace Camp was set up by women ear- 
lier this year at Ireland's Shannon airport in opposi- 
tion to the use of that facility by the U.S. military for 
the buildup of Bush’s war against Iraq. Now that the 
camp has become a regular focus for resistance to the 
war by both women and men, women are claiming a 
space for monthly 24-hour No-To-War Camps— includ- 
ing one held on international Women's Day, March 8, 
as part of the Global Women's Strike, "Invest in Car- 
ing, Not Killing." They said they want to join their 
voices with those of women in Afghanistan, Iraq and 
Palestine, condemning the devastating effect of war on 
women and children. 

Information from Mother Warriors Voice 


San Francisco 


The impending war colored everything about this 
year's International Women's Day. The monthly 
Women in Black vigil was transformed into a major 
demonstration in San Francisco. Women in Black were 
joined by several other groups, including Mourning 
Mothers, who graphically represented the effects of 
war on civilians by wearing eight-foot puppets of moth- 
ers in mourning for their dead children, symbolized by 
rag dolls held in their arms. 

People's reactions to’the vigil were very pronounced. 
Most became very grim, very quiet. One young boy 
asked his father "What are they?" and his father 
answered, "This is what war looks like." 

Other events included a fundraiser for the Revolu- 
tionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan, 
announcing the speaking tour of Tahmeena Faryal in 
April. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


A Pakistani woman who was gang-raped as a tribal 
council punishment against her family because of a 
supposed crime by her brother, was honored for having 
the courage to report the crime in a country where vio- 
lence against women often goes unpunished. Mukhtar 
Mai received the award from the Human Rights Soci- 
ety of Pakistan at a ceremony in Lahore. "She dared to 
file a case against the influential men in her area and 
get them punished," commended the group's leader. 
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Maiming at Azteca 


JCI strike scores gains against GM 


Shreveport, La.— JCI, a key subcontractor for 
GM Shreveport, went out on strike recently. They 
make the seats for this plant, and the strike put us 
down about a day’s time. As a result of the strike, work- 
ers at JCI got their wages up to around $18 an hour. 

That is important because subcontracting for GM is 
another way of cutting auto workers’ wages. GM has 
expanded subcontracting from parts production to 
whole subassemblies like seats or engines. They would 
get subassemblies built while paying workers maybe 
$8-9 an hour, one-third what GM pays workers inside. 

I think the subassembling is just step one of a 
two-step process. If GM shut down the Shreve- 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

Now nursing schools have a shortage of applicants 
and there is a critical shortage of nurses in the wards. 
Management is offering thousands of dollars as a 
reward for finding a successful candidate for a nursing 
job. The shortage is so severe that they throw a lot of 
money to subcontracting personnel agencies, which 
bring in nurses from afar. These nurses are not famil- 
iar with our hospital routines and patient population. 
Our current nursing contract includes a landmark 
quality care clause. Quality care means you can't treat 
nurses as mere replacement parts in an assembly line. 

LABOR CONTRACTORS 


port plant and moved it to Mexico, they would 
have bad publicity. But if later they moved pro- 
duction from subcontractors to the Mexican bor- 
der and even lower wages, who would know or 
care? There is even a new interstate being built 
linking Brownsville, Texas at the border directly 
to Shreveport. 

President Eisenhower’s defense secretary once said, 
“What’s good for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try.” They still think that way at GM. 

GM may be getting short-term savings by subcon- 
tracting from subassembly plants, but in the long run 
capitalism creates its own gravediggers. We are most- 
ly older workers in this plant, and can expect that even 
if they closed it down we could eventually^be tranferred 
to another plant. Workers at the subassembly plants, 
whether owned directly by GM or not, are usually 
younger— and more revolutionary, because they have 
so much less to lose. 

When they do hire workers here, you have to know 
somebody. When they are hiring for summer vacation 
relief, maybe 300 people, workers can turn in names 
that have an “equal chance” to be drawn. 

So what are the odds that the name of the local 
president’s wife was the first to be drawn— meaning 
she would be one of the few that GM kept on perma- 
nently. And what are the odds that the next year the 
first name drawn was the local president’s son. What 
did all of us in the local give up so his wife and kid 
could get hired in? 

— GM Shreveport worker 


Chicago— You may have heard about the accident 
at Azteca Foods. Rodrigo Mina, a temporary worker 
replacing strikers at Azteca Foods, was seriously 
injured on Feb. 20 while at work at the Chicago plant. 

Mina was clearing tortillas away from the location 
where two conveyor belts meet when he slipped on a 
package of Azteca tortillas. As he fell, his hand got 
caught between the two belts in a space approximately 
two inches wide. The belts pulled his hand and then his 
arm in up to above his elbow. According to Mina, his 
arm was ground up for about 10 minutes before the 
belts were shut off. 

He was hospitalized for over two weeks and has had 
two surgeries to reconstruct his arm using bone, veins 
and skin from his foot and leg. He is unable to use his 
arm. His doctors tell him that with a year of intense 
therapy, he may be able to have limited use of his arm. 

UE representatives and strikers have visited Mina 
to ensure he knows his rights and to tell him that he is 
not alone. The strikers are particularly disturbed by 
this accident since they all know how to shut off the 
belts in question. They had complained to management 
about the lack of a safety guard around the belts to pre- 
vent exactly this type of accident. 

Mina is now home, but unable to walk— not to men- 
tion work. You can mail a donation to Rodrigo Mina at 
2749 South Tripp, Chicago, IL 60623. 

Strike support donations can be made online via 
Paypal at http://www.ranknfile-ue.org or can be mailed 
to UE Local 1159 at 37 S. Ashland, Chicago, IL 60607. 
For more information visit the UE Website at 
http://www.ranknfile-ue.org or call 312-829-8300. 


Capitalists like to delude themselves about their 
ability to allocate resources efficiently. Resources for 
them are a quantitative abstraction, which they can 
manipulate from their corporate suites. Workers know 
that any human endeavor is a cooperative one. In 
health care or education, cooperation of living labor, 
creates an accumulation of knowledge and experience 
in the group as a whole, which cannot be replaced with 
discrete quantities of labor provided by temporary 
agencies. 

Cooperation, like Humpty Dumpty, cannot be 
easily put back together. The bean counters con- 
gratulate us during employee forums for the 
company's "fiscal health." The shop floor reality 
is ignored by their illusion that managing money 
is managing health care. 

This illusion is magnified on a national scale by 
Bush's health policies. One of the latest is to take more 
money out of Medicare by forcing patients into HMOs 
in order to obtain prescription drug benefits and to 
diminish Medicare patients ability to appeal denials 
for care. Bush also wants to shift more of the federal 
government's responsibility for Medicaid to the states. 

The one area where there is absolutely no restraint 
is Bush's permanent war. Schools and hospitals are 
expendable. Management has defended health care 
cutbacks because of massive reduction in health 
expenditure. They say that the new reality in health 
care means we're going to have to collect ever-increas- 
ing co-payments from individual patients. 

While Bush is hell bent on dismantling health care 
as we know it, to him, his one health issue above all 
others is the possibility of bio-terrorism. The Bush 
homeland security apparatus has obligated local 
health agencies to prepare for mass inoculations 
beginning with us health workers. Health profession- 
als know that hundreds are expected to die from the 
smallpox vaccine itself. 

HOODWINK PUBLIC 

One local health official said it is reckless for the 
Bush regime to use vaccinations and jeopardize the 
health of millions to market this war. She felt Bush is 
trying to hoodwink the public into believing that 
authorities are doing something to protect them when 
in reality they are not. 

The everyday reality for us workers under capital- 
ism is that the health of workers and the education of 
our children are sacrificed to the needs of capital. 
Nurses and teachers know better than generals that it 
takes a long time to build a working system, which 
once dismantled is difficult to put back together. How 
will planners rebuild what they are destroying right 
here at home— our health and educational infrastruc- 
tures? Bush's permanent war is also a war against 
workers, and is forcing many of us to question the 
whole system. 


Musicians shut down Broadway 


New York— Supported by the stage hands and 
actors unions, musicians striking on Broadway shut 
down most shows the weekend of March 8. Despite 
area financial losses and inconvenience, the musicians 
were quite strongly supported by the public and the 
media. 

Fighting the producers principally over the mini- 
mum number of orchestra play- 
ers, until now the New York 
local was the only one in the 
U.S. which had not succumbed 
to the mechanized (canned 
music) takeover of the musical 
theater genre, which has cost 
countless musicians their 
livelihood. 

On Sunday night March 9, 
both sides were summoned by 
Mayor Bloomberg. Within 24 
hours a deal was negotiated 
costing the musicians about a 
third of their jobs plus other 
major concessions. This deal is 
profoundly disturbing and 
tragic for the union member- 
ship, but will most likely be 
ratified anyway, since they gen- 
erally recognize that another strike at this time would 
not be supported by the public. 

—Supporter 


The robots have arrived. There they are, standing 
in the wings, their ugly threatening presence an 
insult to our very human being. Virtual music indeed! 

Behind demands that the size of theater orchestras 
be cut are profit and financial gain. Behind them is 
the robot, the machine that would punish the live 
musician for questioning these demands. The labor 
strike is the time-honored means of countering the 
encroachments of the entrepreneur, but theater own- 
ers and management say: "Thou shalt not strike. If 
you do, the robot will play the music for you." 

In solidarity the stage hands turned off the lights. 
The actors made their exits, and theater of entertain- 
ment became theater of protest. 

The name of the opera is "Class Struggle." The sec- 
ond act is over. The robot, portrayed by a eunuch with 
a prosthetic heart and brain, is ready to sing everyone 
else's part, to work the lights, to play in the pit. 

Act III hasn't been written yet, but I believe the 



Two books by Raya Dunayevskaya from Lexington Press! 

i 

Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

Dunayevskaya ... has discovered a concept of freedom in Hegel 
that engages us to see freedom as a self-determination that is a 
free release rather than a movement of becoming other. . . 

.Should feminists bother with Hegel? Dunayevskaya's voice 
returns us to an affirmative response. While Hegel used his own 
analysis to affirm the subordination of women, there is still much 
in his analysis of the pathway to freedom, especially in the Logic, 
that is not exclusively male but which helps us to reflect on a 
truly human freedom. 

— Patricia Altenbernd Johnson, University of Dayton 
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The Power of 
Negativity, Selected 
Writings on the 
Dialectic in Hegel 
and Marx 

A new 400-page collection of 
writings on dialectical philos- 
ophy, from Hegel to Marx, 
from Lukacs to Adorno to the 
freedom struggles of our day. 


people will prevail— work will be art, and art will be 
work, and the robot will bleed ink, oil and plutonium 
unto death. 

Canteen speedup 

Chicago— The new warehouse boss at Canteen 
called in every warehouse worker on the vending side 
and wrote them up— for not meeting the “industry 
standard” of speed in picking orders. The workers they 
wrote up have 60 years of experience between them 
with clean records. Suddenly they can’t do the job? The 
main reason they are working eleven hours a day and 
more is that only four warehouse workers are being 
told to do what seven workers did just a couple years 
ago. 

The company put the discipline on hold after a griev- 
ance hearing, but the charges are still pure harass- 
ment. The company- spent plenty to install TV cameras 
monitoring nearly all the working areas. If they had 
seen any idle behavior, they would have used that 
against them. 

Canteen apparently wants to count as work only 
pulling orders and not the hours of ordering and receiv- 
ing product and otherwise making it possible to pull 
orders at all. From that point of view, even the grunt 
labor of putting stock away is not work. But that point 
of view is wrong. It is the same mindset that leads 
supervisors to set up vending routes as if driving time 
between routes did not count. Setting arbitrary stan- 
dards won’t get any more work done, but hiring anoth- 
er warehouse worker would. 

—Canteen worker 
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Murder and war in the uncivilized U.S. 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


May 1968 

T he long hot sum- 
mer began in 
spring this year 
with so fast-moving a 
scenario that neither the 
startling abdication of 
President Lyndon John- 
son nor his loaded "peace 
feelers," had time to sink 
in before the shot that 
killed Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. reverberated 
around the world. LBJ's 
popularity which had. 
risen late Sunday night 
with his announcement 
of de-escalation of the 
Vietnam War, plummet- 
ed down with the news 
of King's assassination 
on Thursday, April 4. 

No serious commenta- 
tor abroad thought this was an act of a single individ- 
ual, insane or just filled with hatred. Every one took a 
second look at this racist land where acts of conspiracy 
to commit murder "and get away with it" are spawned 
out of an atmosphere emanating from a White House 
conducting a barbaric war abroad, and a Congress 
which allows its "illustrious members" to sound like 
rednecks bent on murder when the "Negro Question" is 
the issue. Just the week before the assassination, 
those legislative halls were resounding to demands "to 
stop King" from leading a Poor People's March into 
Washington... 

THE AMERICAN REALITY 

The president was compelled to call off the meeting 
he had scheduled with his Pacific satellites. Though he 
ordered the flag flown at half mast and shed many a 
crocodile tear, one thing was clear: no overflow of 
staged tears by the administration could possibly 
whitewash the presidency and these uncivilized Unit- 
ed States of America. The murder of Rev. King pushed 
even the Vietnam War off the front pages of the papers 
as Black revolts struck out in no less than 125 cities, 
most of them untouched in the previous hot summers. 

The very fabric of American civilization was 
unravelling so that its racism stood stark naked 
for all the world to see. When 'law and order" 
was restored, nothing was in the same place, nor 
Will it ever be ••• 

Though all the "dignitaries" were duly represented 
at King's funeral, the difference between the pomp and 
pageantry of the funeral of the assassinated president 
five years ago and the present mule-drawn carriage 
bearing the body of Dr. King was stark. 

This was due not only to the difference between a 
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president and a "civilian." Nor was it just the difference 
between a rich man and a poor one; Rev. King wasn't 
all that poor. He had chosen the mule-drawn carriage 
as symbol for his Poor People's March on Washington 
not only to underline the difference between affluence 
and poverty in this richest of all lands, but mainly to 
stress the difference between the backwardness of the 
conditions of the Black farmer in this most technologi- 
cally advanced land. 

The Negro has always been the touchstone of 
American civilization, exposing the hollowness 
of its democracy, the racism not only at home hut 
also in its imperialist adventures. And the latest 
of a long list of martyrs in the battle for freedom 
was too much flesh of the flesh of the whole of 
American "civilization" to be capable of cover-up 
by all the flags flown at half mast. After the Black 
man had had his funeral, what then? 

The true measure 
of both the grief and 
determination to go 
on with the civil war 
for freedom was 
seen, in one form, in 
the mass outpouring 
of 150,000 who were 
in Atlanta, and, in 
another form, in the 
Black revolts in the 
cities... 

Rev. King was 
murdered because 
he came down to 
Memphis to assist 
Black workers 
locked in class 
struggle with the 
white power struc- 
ture... 

VOICES FROM 
BELOW: 1956- 
66 

In retrospect, the 
coincidence of Rev. King's beginnings as a leader of the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott with the totally new stage of 
Negro revolt appears, not as accidental, but the right 
person at the right place at the right time. That is to 
say, it bespeaks the objective significance of King's role 
in that struggle, sparked by the refusal of a Negro 
seamstress, Rosa Parks, to give up her seat in the bus 
to a white male. 

We didn't need the lapse of a decade before we 
sensed the historic significance of "the forceful voice of 
the Alabama Negroes who have taken matters of free- 
dom into their own hands." At the very moment of its 
happening we compared the significance of these 
actions against the white power structure in Alabama 
to the Hungarian Revolution against Russian Commu- 
nism, stressing that "the greatest thing of all in the 
Montgomery, Ala. spontaneous organization was its 
own working existence." 

But let us add here that it wasn't only that Rev. 
King was there. It is that he knew how to listen 
to the voices from below and, therefore, to repre- 
sent them in a boycott that lasted 382 long days 
during which it was in mass assembly some three 
times a week, daily organized its own transport, 
moving from a struggle against segregated buses 
to a demand for hiring Negro bus drivers— and 
won on both counts. 

If there were those who hadn't recognized this total- 
ly new stage of Negro revolt in 1956, none failed to see, 
on the one hand, the barbarism of Bull Connor's police 
dogs, water hoses, electric cattle prods, and, on the 
other hand, the bravery, daring, and massive persis- 
tance of the Negroes in Birmingham in 1963. 

Again King was there. This time he tried also to give 
philosophic expression to the struggle against segrega- 
tion. In his famous letter from a Birmingham jail to the 
white clergymen who objected to "illegal acts," Rev. 
King wrote: "We can never forget that everything that 
Hitler did in Germany was 'legal' and everything the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters did in Hungary was 'ille- 
gal'. ..To use the words of Martin Buber, the great Jew- 
ish philosopher, segregation substitutes an 'I-it' rela- 
tionship for the 'I-thou' relationship and ends up rele- 
gating persons to the status of things." 

Both nationally and internationally, both in relation- 
ship to the non-violent tactics here and the more vio- 
lent phases of the African revolutions, Dr. King had 
developed to the point where he let nothing stand in 
the way of the struggle for freedom. 

Though the humanist philosophy he then unfolded 
was quoted from Buber, and not Marx, he was not 
unaware that the African Revolutions based them- 
selves on the Humanism of Marx. 

ISOLATION 

It is true that, by 1965, Rev. King faltered seriously 
as he was completely baffled by the newer stage of 
Negro revolt in Harlem and Watts and all the other 
long, hot summers, marked by the shouts of "Bum, 
baby, bum!" But the isolation from the Negro masses at 
that moment was not due solely to his belief in non- 
violence... 

For something a great deal more significant than 
violence vs. non-violence was involved in the new Black 
mass revolt. New perspectives were needed. A new 


comprehensive view; new allies among rank and file 
labor and other white militants to help in the arduous 
task of tearing the whole exploitative society up by its 
roots. 

New leaders did arise, but they travelled every- 
where from Cuba to Algiers. They were not where mass 
power lay— on the streets. They were not working out 
a new relationship of theory to practice on the basis of 
it and hence could not give expression to the new in the 
masses. 

1967-68: THE VIETNAM WAR AND DEATH 
AT HOME 

The sickness unto death with the Vietnam War on 
the part oft the youth, both white and Black, at first got 
but little response from Rev. King. However, there was 
no doubt that the dream he had of achieving equality 
for Negroes had turned into a nightmare as he moved 

North and came up 
against the mightier 
white power structure 
there in the person of 
Chicago city boss, 
Mayor Richard J. 
Daley. 

At the same time, 
the white youth that 
had gone South to 
help in the civil rights 
struggles had clearly, 
since 1965, shifted to 
creating an anti-war 
movement to oppose 
the barbaric imperial- 
ist war... 

e With $20 billion 
| being poured annu- 
ls ally into the Viet- 
^ nam War, the 
| administration's 
® "Great Society" was 
the forgotten Black 
waif left both home- 
less and starving in 
the backwaters of the 
South as Well as the ghettoes of the North. 

Clearly, without a new unifying philosophy of liber- 
ation that would relate itself to the new reality, it was 
impossible to move forward. The new voices of revolt in 
the North as well as Virginia and Mississippi that had 
not been heard in 1965 were finally heard to say "Hell 
no, we won't go!” in 1967. 

UNITING MOVEMENTS 

Dr. King came-out against the war and tried uniting 
the two movements fighting the administration. At 
once, he became the target of the most slanderous cam- 
paign which showed also its arrogance in telling him to 
keep hand* off other than "Negro problems." In this, 
the administration was joined by the leaders of the 
NAACP and Urban League. Gone was any pretense to 
Black unity. Gone was "approval" of King as a man of 
non-violence. The deep-freeze against "the war on 
poverty" was no longer restricted to Southern bourbons 
but was the dominating line of the presidency. 

It is this atmosphere of capitalistic mono- 
lith ism that Rev. King confronted as he planned 
what became his last and greatest battle: to com- 
bine the poor— Black and white, Indian and Mex- 
ican American— in a massive march on Washing- 
ton that would not only coincide with the days of 
protest against the Vietnam War, but also 
promised to continue till the whole white power 
structure was disrupted; civil disobedience that 
would peacefully revolutionize society by masses 
in motion. Thereby Dr. King courted death. 

It was not King who was the "obstacle" to Black lib- 
eration. It was the capitalistic system. The "guerrillas" 
had far less a revolutionary perspective with their 
smaller goals and elitist concepts. Whether the march 
would have developed to keep things moving, to bring 
"orderly" government to a halt, it is impossible now to 
say. What is clear is that the threat of the march kept 
the administration on tenterhooks. All sorts of "new 
politics," too, was brought in to bring pressure upon 
King to direct the movement into electoral channels— 
and he seemed to begin to think in these terms himself. 

BLACK AND WHITE 

But all was still in flux, masses were in motion if not 
in the Movement; white labor was forced to help Black 
labor at least on specific issues, and not only with 
finances but a promise to bring "thousands" to Mem- 
phis! The atmosphere was charged further as it 
became clear that President Johnson, while declaring 
for de-escalation, had in fact embarked on the greatest 
escalation, although within a more "restricted" area. 

The civilians who died were not all in Vietnam. One 
was gunned down in Memphis and 46 more were 
killed, 2,600 injured and 21,270 arrested in the week of 
Black revolt that followed King's assassination. 

It is true that all that Dr. King had achieved through 
the years was but prologue. But it is prologue to a 
drama of liberation that is unfolding daily. His great- 
ness lay in recognizing the objective movement of his- 
tory and aligning himself with it. Precisely because it 
was both objective and had masses in motion, it is sure 
to continue ion a high historic level till society is recon- 
structed frcim the bottom up. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This month marks the 
35th anniversary of the 
assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
while he was in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. to support 
striking sanitation 
workers. To continue 
the struggle champi- 
oned by King, we 
reprint excerpts from 
the Lead-Editorial in 
the May 1968 N&L enti- 
tled "These uncivilized 
United States: Murder 
of Rev. King, Vietnam 
War." It is contained in 
The Raya Dunayevska- 
ya Collection, 6805- 
6807. 




Demonstrators in Memphis remember 1968 sanitation workers 
strike and assassination of Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
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4£SD Helen Macfarlane: Antigone in Victorian England 


By David Black 

F ollowing the overthrow of King Louis' Philippe in 
France in February 1848, the tide of revolution 
reached Austria within weeks. In March, the cit- 
izens of Vienna overthrew the government of Prince 
Metternich and forced Emperor Ferdinand to concede a 
representative parliament and a new constitution. But 
the Hapsburgs played for time and struck back. In 
October, Field Marshal Windisehgratz’s troops stormed 
the city and restored the status quo. A new emperor, 
Franz Joseph, annulled the constitution. In Hungary, 
however, the imperial army was driven out and inde- 
pendence was declared. Here counter-revolution- 
required outside help, and this was provided by Czar 
Nicholas I under the terms of the Holy Alliance. Russ- 
ian troops invaded Hungary and restored Hapsburg 
rule. Afterwards, Windischgratz’s successor, Field Mar- 
shal von Haynau, unleashed his own troops on the 
defeated Hungarian population in an orgy of reprisals. 

Present in Vienna in 1848 was a British woman 
called Helen Macfarlane, then about 30 years old. The 
experience of revolution and ensuing counter-revolu- 
tion had a profound effect on her. When she returned to 
England she embraced the radical wing of Chartism, 
which was trying to revive itself following the defeat of 
the People's Charter campaign in 1848. In 1850 she 
began to write for two new publications edited in Lon- 
don by the Chartist leader, George Julian Harney: the 
monthly Democratic Review and the weekly Red 
Republican. Living in Burnley, Lancashire, Macfarlane 
knew Frederick Engels in Manchester. Engels, on 
behalf of Karl Marx (who was in London), commis- 
sioned her to write a translation of the Communist 
Manifesto, which had first been published in German 
just before the 1848 Revolutions broke out. Macfar- 
lane’s translation, serialized in the Red Republican, 
was presented by editor Harney as “the most revolu- 
tionary document ever given to the world.” 

THE DIVINE IDEA OF LIBERTY 

In an article for the Red Republican, in June 1850, 
Helen Macfarlane, writing under the pseudonym of 
"Howard Morton," said that “Chartism in 1850 is a dif- 
ferent thing from Chartism in 1840"; now that "English 
proletarians" had "proved they are the true democrats" 
and had "progressed from the idea of simple political 
reform to the idea of Social Revolution. Returning late- 
ly to this country after a long absence of some years, I 
was agreeably surprised by this fact. 'What old Mole; 
workest thou in the earth so fast? 1 " 

Of course, she was over-optimistic. Chartism would 
never recover from the defeat of 1848 and the radicals’ 
efforts to renew Chartism as a socialist movement 
were doomed to fail in the capitalist boom-time of the 
1850s. But Macfarlane was the first British writer 
(actually, born in Scotland) to understand the awesome 
importance of two German thinkers: Hegel and Marx. 
Not only had she seen a Revolution; she had also 
grasped the power of an Idea: 

The idea of perfect Liberty, of Equality and Frater- 
nity— the divine idea of love, incarnate in the gen- 
tle Nazarean, is the idea we earnestly worship. 
This great work had been begun by the Lollards 
and other heretics of the middle ages, but its accom- 
plishment was reserved for Luther. With the 
Enlightenment, it freed itself from the dead weight 
of a lifeless Past... bursting forth from under the 
accumulated rubbish of ages, like waters of life- 
like a fountain to refresh the wanderer fainting in 
desert places: it found an expression free from all 
symbols, sagas, and historical forms, in the "Decla- 
ration of the Rights of'Man," by Maximilian Robe- 
spierre, and in the immortal pages of the Contrat 
Social and Emile. 

This unique and profound investigation into the 
nature of man, , which, conducted by a phalanx of 
modern philosophers, was terminated by Hegel, the 
last. and greatest. The result of this investigation 
was the democratic idea, but as thought, not in the 
inadequate form of a history or saga. As Hegel 
expresses it, "Freedom is a necessary element in 
the conception, man"... The next step in the history 
of this idea, will be its practical realization. 

ANTIGONE 

Hegel argued that philosophy sometimes must exer- 
cise "audacity." So also for Macfarlane, must its practi- 
cal realization. She wrote: 

We, who rally round the Red Flag, are reproached 
with entertaining the nefarious design of complete- 
ly destroying the existing order of things; with the 
desire of totally abolishing the present system of 
society— for the purpose, it is said of putting some 
fantastic dream, some wild utopia of own in place of 
long established and venerable institutions; the 
accusers being "bankers, cottonspinners, landown- 
ers," as well as "'superior women," educated accord- 
ing to the recipes of Mrs. Ellis for making 
"admirable wives and mothers." 

We are low people certainly; disreputable 
vagabonds without doubt. In ancient times we were 
accounted "the enemies of the human race," 
accused of setting fire to Rome.. ..I am happy to say 
we still retain our old reputation.. .and have not 


failed to follow the laudable example of our precur- 
sors in Roman times.... Yet even in England, this 
shopkeeping country of middle-class respectability 
there are a few of us belonging to the "better sort" 
who have repudiated all claim to be considered 
respectable, because for them the words Justice 
and Love are not mere empty sounds without a 
meaning; because they say— like Antigone in 
Sophocles— the laws of God are not of today, nor of 
yesterday, they exist 
from all eternity. 

What are we to make of 
this remarkable unfurling 
of the Red Flag as the 
enactment of "laws of God" 
which "exist from all eter- 
nity"? Macfarlane seems to 
have taken onboard 
Hegel's analysis of Sopho- 
cles’ tragedy Antigone. In 
this drama, Antigone’s two 
brothers, Polynices and 
Eteocles, have killed each 
other fighting for control of 
the city of Thebes. Eteo- 
cles’ victorious ally, his 
uncle King Creon, inherits 
the .throne and decrees 
that, whilst Eteocles 
should be buried with full 
honors, the "rebel" Polyn- 
ices should be left outside 
the walls of the city to be 
eaten by the birds. 

Antigone refuses to accept 
this dishonoring of a broth- 
er. Despite threats from 
Creon that he will bury her 
alive, she buries Polynices 
according to the tribal reli- 
gion and she wins Creon’s 

son Haemon over to her side. The conflict ends in dis- 
aster for all concerned. 

Hegel describes how the dramatic clash in Antigone 
takes place between two irreconcilable principles: on 
the one hand, the moral law of the state, which is 
cruel, but nonetheless, historically "progressive"; on 
the other hand, the law of "natural" family honor, 
based on the kinship principles of a stateless tribal 
society. Antigone says of this "natural" law: 

Not now, indeed, nor yesterday, but for aye 
It lives, and na man knows wbat time it came. 

The dialectical tension on Antigone occurs because 
the supposedly less "civilized" of the two colliding 
forces gains, in Hegel’s words, a "self-conscious actual 
universality." Antigone does not just stand up to the 
new state; she also stands out as an individual from 
those in her community “who think as I do but dare 
not speak.” Antigone holds her defiance as more 

important than her 
life and in breaking 



A cartoon from an 1848 issue of Punch, magazine 
depicts a Chartist taunting the Prime Minister. 


"Not only had she 
seen a Revolution; 
she had also 
grasped the power 
of an Idea." 


the silence she breaks 
the bonds holding the 
state together. 

George Lukacs, In 
The Young Hegel, 
shows how Hegel saw 

! the ancient tragedy of 

Antigone as a precur- 
sor of the "tragedy in the realm of the ethical” he saw 
unfolding in capitalism. Hegel feared that because 
great wealth seemed to be "indissolubly connected 
with the dires.t poverty," the powers of a "lower world" 
(expressed in the "laws" of political economy) were 
becoming inverted with the "higher world" (the Ethical 
State) and threatening to dissolve the "bonds uniting 
the whole people." 

-Lukacs’ insights were re-examined in the 1970s by 
Raya Dunayevskaya who, like Macfarlane, identified 
the Idea of Freedom with the Idea of History, freed 
from its narrow bourgeois horizon. Dunayevskaya 
praised Lukacs’ restatement of the importance of the 
Hegelian dialectic for understanding Marx’s human- 
ism, but rejected Lukacs’ fetishism of the “vanguard 
party” as mediator of class consciousness. 

Dunayevskaya pointed out that the traditional Left 
had limited “subjectivity” to the negation of capitalism 
by an abstract universal of “socialism,” which in reali- 
ty had ended up as Stalinism and other forms of. sta- 
tism. But the second subjectivity— as “negation of the 
negation”— contained the objectivity of real struggles 
by real human beings. Addressing socialist feminists 
who were fighting for "autonomy" from the Old Left, 
Dunayevskaya argued that Hegel’s analysis of 
Antigone expressed how the individual's experience in 
revolt can lead to a new subjectivity "purified of all 
that interferes with its universality"; in which the pre- 
vailing "principle" is an objective "autonomy" of self- 
liberation. 

These 20th century interpretations of Hegel’s analy- 
sis of Antigone illustrate its ongoing influence on rev- 
olutionary thinkers. In Helen Macfarlane’s case, it sur- 
faces again in an article she wrote on the visit to Lon- 
don in July 1850 by Baron von Haynau, the aforemen- 
tioned Austrian field marshal and war criminal. Von 
Haynau happened to be visiting the Barclays and 


Perkins brewery on Bankside when word got around 
the Chartist-supporting workers that the “Butcher 
Haynau” was in their midst. The workers set upon him 
and attempted to drown him in a barrel of beer; he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life and had to be rescued by a 
squad of constables. When the Morning Post asked, 
"How is it that the laboring class, once profoundly 
indifferent to what was taking place in foreign coun- 
tries... have suddenly become so sensitive?" Macfarlane 
responded: 

imm . asm i 

Let us look at the 
other side. A hoary- . 
headed old ruffian 
orders women to be 
stripped naked, and 
flogged till nearly dead, 
by a set of savage sol- 
diers. ..Of what terrible 
revolting crime had 
these unhappy women 
been guilty? They had 
aided their husbands, 
their fathers, their 
brothers, in the Hun- 
garian and Italian 
insurrections. 

These women, Macfar- 
lane pointed out, “had 
aided those to whom they 
were bound by every natu- 
ral and legal tie" as part of 
the struggle for Freedom. 
Like Antigone, they had 
upheld a "higher law" 
than that laid down by the 
state. And "it lives." 

In another article she 
links the "Holy Spirit of 
truth" which inspired the 
poets and prophets— 
namely Hesiod, Isaiah, Cervantes, Milton and Shel- 
ley— with the guidance of the "Nazarean" towards "a 
pure Democracy, where freedom and equality will be 
the acknowledged birth right of every human being; 
the golden age... the Paradise, which was never lost, for 
it lives— not backwards, in the infancy and youth of 
humanity— but in the future." On a similar note, she 
takes Blanqui's concept of "A Republic Without Helots" 
to mean a society "without poor, without classes... A 
society such indeed as the world has never seen— not 
only of free men, but of free women." 

Macfarlane's recognition of her own subjectivity as 
one of the "few of us belonging to the 'better sort,"' who 
had defected to the side of the oppressed, as she puts it 
in reference to Antigone, comes from Marx. The Com- 
munist Manifesto, as translated by Macfarlane, cele- 
brates the fact that "a part of the bourgeoisie is joining 
the proletariat, and particularly a part of bourgeois 
ideologists, or middle-class thinkers who have attained 
a theoretical knowledge of the whole historical move- 
ment." 

I have taken up just a couple of themes from Mac- 
farlane’s writings. She also debated the issues of 
Chartist organization and propaganda; she did a pow- 
erful critique of Thomas Carlyle; she attacked the his- 
torians of the "Glorious British Constitution"; she 
wrote about the United States of America as a "sham 
republic" which wasn’t a democracy because its Black 
people were enslaved and its women were denied their 
rights; and more. 

Karl Marx described Helen Macfarlane as an "origi- 
nal" and a "rare bird." For me, she was a flash of 
humanistic enlightenment appearing suddenly in mid- 
19th century England, then just as suddenly disap- 
pearing without trace in 1851, having fallen out with 
her editor, Julian Harney. Historians, with a few 
exceptions, have ignored her. 

Editor's note: The above essay consists of excerpts of 
a longer piece published in The Ethical Record, South. 
Place Ethical Society, 25 Red Lion Square, London 
WC1R 4RL. Website: www.ethicalsociety.org.uk 
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FIGHTING WARS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


There are some who say we have to 
support the troops invading Iraq 
"because they’re there." That makes no 
sense at all. What, is important is how 
much noise we've been making before it 
really starts— that is, before the body 
bags start coming home. In that sense, 
we've improved on the 1960s. But a lot 
of questions have been asked about 
where are the African Americans and 
Latinos in the anti-war demonstrations 
today? The truth is that we are already 
at war at home. Others may not have 
caught up to it yet, but we African 
Americans have been fighting our war 
here for a long time. They say that all 
politics is local. What that means to 
Black people is that we're not going to 
be plantation slaves any longer. This is 
a decisive moment for all of us. 

George 

Chicago 

+ + + 

When Bush announced his war dead- 
line, you could tell he had his priorities 
straight. He didn't talk about the harm 
to people, he said nobody in Iraq should 
harm the oil fields. I knew he had a lot 
of oil industry friends, but I recently 
learned that even his national security 
advisor, Condoleezza Rice, also has oil 
interests. They sure are taking care of 
their corporate friends. 

Peace Activist 
Detroit 

+ + + 

The anti-war movement's unwilling- 
ness to address Saddam Hussein's past 
atrocities on the Kurds, Shi'ites and 
anyone opposed to him has contributed 
to the limitation of the growth of the 
movement into a truly massive peace 
movement. By keeping silent on Hus- 
sein's atrocities, there is a perception 
that the anti-war movement is pro-Sad- 
dam because the Bush administration's 
line is that the war is against him. If 
the movement distinguished clearly 
between Hussein and the Iraqi people it 
would have deflated the Bush adminis- 
tration's propaganda against "Iraq." 

Basho 
Los Angeles 

+ + + 

It is almost as if Bush needed this 
war— and, of course, Osama bin Laden 
gave it to him. I can recall how before 
the 2000 election, many people were 
saying that Bush would get us into a 
war if he was elected. I think people 
understood war to be organic to Bush's 
politics, just as they knew him to be the 
biggest executioner of prisoners. 

What seems to be coming clearer to 
me is that the contradictions of the 
post-WWII world, and then the 
"changed world" following the U.S. 
attack on the Gulf of Sidra in 1986, are 
full blown. The stage is being set for big 
changes and it is very frightening. 

Union organizer 
Springfield, IL 

+ + + 

I wonder about the extent of the cov- 
erage of the anti-war movement today, 
when the protests in the early '90s did- 
n't get that same kind of coverage. The 
same president who claims to be waging 
a war against terrorism is actually wag- 
ing terrorism at home. They are not 
telling us what the war is really about. 
The media is giving a distorted view. We 
now have a lot of celebrities getting 
publicized for claiming to be anti-war 


but when Muhammad Ali took a stand 
on Vietnam, he was given a very unpop- 
ular treatment. I want to know where 
the celebrities are on other concerns. 
Why are they bringing all this attention 
to the war while they are saying nothing 
about the attacks going on against peo- 
ple of color, those on welfare and AIDS 
victims? Why aren't they talking about 
that? 

African American 
Chicago 

+ + + 

Maybe the African-American presence 
is not visible at the anti-war protests, 
but we have to look at the whole culture 
to see what is going on. The cutbacks in 
social services, which African Americans 
depend on, are very important. So many 
workers today can't afford any medical 
care, homelessness has increased, espe- 
cially for single moms. There are Blacks 
who are Muslims and have sent money 
to help those in the Middle East, which 
can now cause them to lose their citizen- 
ship. The war will provide a way to 
make the Black dimension completely 
invisible. Black studies is already invisi- 
ble on the campus. 

Black single mom 
Chicago 

+ + + 

It seems to me there is a much larger 
number of elderly people participating 
in the demonstrations today than in pre- 
vious peace movements. Maybe it's 
because we've been through WWII, the 
Korean War, the Vietnam War and the 
last Gulf war against Iraq— all showing 
the horrible loss of lives, the injuries, 
and sacrifices that get worse with each 
war. 

One of the old people 
Michigan 

♦ + * 

There have been protests all over 
Ecuador, the largest in Quito, where 
police agressively attacked students, 
and in Cuenca where 10,000 marched in 
the streets. President Gutierrez issued a 
lukewarm condemnation of the war but 
the extremely right-wing Congress 
passed a resolution of condemnation by 
a four to one margin. The opposition of 
ordinary people is overwhelming beyond 
belief. I have yet to meet one person— 
bus driver, store keeper, street vendor, 
teacher, student, friend or family— who 
does not consider what Bush has done as 
criminal and obscene. In Quito yester- 
day a "trial" was held that found Bush 
guilty of violating international law and 
human decency. 

Artist 

Ecuador 

++♦ 

We are beginning to see the kind of 
ferment that raises important questions 
in people's minds— like understanding 
how militarism and capitalism are 
linked. Like many others, I have found 
many people I know who were always 
very quiet now speaking out. One 
woman I always considered quite con- 
servative startled me the other day by 
suddenly declaring that all the problems 
we were talking about come from capi- 
talism. There is a clarity you can see 
happening everywhere. 

Counselor 
Los Angeles 

+ + + 

In South Africa, for the first time in 
recent memory, a wide range of organi- 


FOR RACHEL CORRIE 


The media are eager for body counts 
in Iraq, but the body counts have 
already begun in Palestine. Under the 
cover of world attention riveted on the 
U.S. invasion of Iraq, the Israeli army 
is having its brutal way with the 
Palestinians. Yesterday (March 17) 
they shot and killed 11 Palestinians in 
the Gaza Strip, including two 
teenagers and a two-year old girl, cow- 
ering inside her home— and another 
two in the West Bank. But with all 
eyes on Bush and Baghdad, is any- 
body looking at this? In the past few 
weeks, 26 Israeli and Palestinian 
organizations have joined together in 
the Palestinian-Israeli Emergency 
Committee, to try to prevent just such 
events from worsening. 

The horrifying death of 23-year old 


Rachel Corrie, a peace activist from 
the U.S., gripped me painfully. I 
awaken from sleep ever since with the 
image of this brave young woman 
standing in front of the bulldozer, ask- 
ing with her eyes for the driver to 
have compassion on the. home he was 
about to destroy, while he drove 
directly onto her. I did not know 
Rachel, but can only imagine that she 
could not envision the force of dark- 
ness about to envelop her. I shudder to 
recall similar acts of nonviolent resis- 
tance in recent years which ended 
with only injuries. This killing reveals 
the hardening hearts of those now giv- 
ing and carrying out the orders. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

(For photo, see page 12.) 


READERS' VIEWS 


zations are getting together against the 
imperialist war on Iraq. These are the 
first stirrings of the working class since 
1994 and mark the beginning of the 
revival of workers activity on the inter- 
national political front. Over 10,000 
people attended the Feb. 15 march in 
Cape Town and the movement is still - 
growing. 

Shaheed Mahomed, 
Anti-War Coalition, Capetown 
South Africa 

+ + + 

Who doubts that in a full war the 
might of America alone could crush 
Iraq. But a quick military victory is no 
indicator of a successful outcome. In 
some ways the campaign has a feel of 
Christian fundamentalism. Mr. Blair 
claims a high moral ground for a belief 
system which justifies more killing. His- 
torically, Turkey was the foe and great 
effort was made to break the Ottoman- 
empire. One of the tactics utilized was 
guerrilla or terrorist activity. Britain 
played a role in developing and fanning 
Arab nationalism then. 

Pat Duffy 
England 

THE WAR ON WOMEN 

March 8 this year was when the 4th 
global women's strike was launched, 
where women worldwide go on strike 
against no pay, 
low pay and 
overwork. The 
theme this year 
was "Invest in 
Caring, not 
Killing." In soli- 
darity with the 
women in 80 
other countries 
around the 
world, Milwau- 
kee's Welfare 
Warriors orga- 
nized a "Moms 
on Strike" bus tour for that day, stop- 
ping at Maximus and UMOS, two wel- 
fare agencies which put moms to work 
for no pay; Walmart, the second richest 
corporation in the world which pays 
extremely low pay; and some temporary 
agencies which embody both low pay 
and overwork. ' 

Women do two-thirds of the world's 
work, mostly unwaged caring work. We 
care for- young, old, sick, dying, for 
neighborhoods, churches and schools. 
Yet this work isn't recognized and now 
women are being denied the time to do 
this work properly. The U.S. spends 
most of the people's money to fund 
killing and none to fund caring. With 
our strike we are saying "Stop the world 
and make a change." Help us stop the 
war on the poor. 

Welfare Warriors 
2711 W. Michigan 
Milwaukee, WI 53208 
♦ + + 

While the world has been fixated on 
"The War," the Bush administration has 
continued its attacks on the home front 
with much less scrutiny from the press, 
and the population as a whole. Consider 
the "gift" just given the anti-choice 
forces who now have legal authority to 
return to their strategy and tactics for 
blocking access to abortion clinics and to 
"counseling" (i.e. harassing) women. I 
just heard on public radio part of a new 
"educational training tape" developed 
by Joseph Scheidler and other anti- 
choice leaders in which a "sidewalk 
counselor" is challenged by a pro-choice 
protester who indicates they are going 
against the law. The voice-over then 
recites the exact working in the legal 
authorization for what is being done 
and the "guarantee" the Constitution 
provides for their actions. This is only 
part of the increasing invasion on 
women's rights we are confronting in 
our war right at home today. 

Women's Liberationist 
Chicago 

CRITIQUE OF HOLLOWAY 

Peter Hudis' review of John Hol- 
loway's book on changing the world 
without taking power was intriguing in 


the way it responded both to what is 
positive and what is negative in Hol- 
loway. It shows that in following 
Adorno's logic, Holloway doesn't see the 
negation of the negation and thus falls 
short of the Marxist-Humanism of Raya 
Dunayevskaya, who seems to be the 
only theorist who recognizes it and 
appreciates it. The review gave us a lot 
to think about. 

Longtime reader 
Detroit 

+ + + 

Hudis' review of Holloway's book is a 
little unfair. Holloway moves away from 
the Left as it exists now. He is calling for 
negating the Left as it exists now. He is 
saying that the Left needs a second 
negation. This book seems fairly praise- 
worthy, he is so far ahead of even Lukacs 
and Adorno. As Hudis points out, Hol- 
loway caught that Capital was not just 
about capitalism, but about the destruc- 
tion of capitalism. The review would be 
great without the last paragraphs, 
where he critiques Holloway for not 
bringing his thinking to his own roots. 
Praising something and then knocking 
it down for coming up short seems sec- 
tarian to me. 

David Mizuno'Oto 
Oakland, Cal. 

U.S. IN THE PHILIPPINES 

An "explicit agreement" to allow 1,700 
U.S. troops in to Jolo Island, a predomi- 
nantly Muslim island south- of Min- 
danao, was said to have been struck by 
U.S. department of war head Donald 
Rumsfeld and Philippine president Glo- 
ria Macapagal Arroyo. The deal was 
supposedly to hunt down and kill mem- 
bers of the 250-member kidnapping and 
bandit group Abu Sayyaf and was 
abruptly retracted in response to a huge 
public outcry there in late February. 
This was right around the dozen-year 
anniversary of the U.S. abandonment of 
its two huge military bases in the Philip- 
pines under the pressure of mass oppo- 
sition among Filipinos, and the 17th 
anniversary of the people power upris- 
ing that resulted in the constitutional 
ban on the presence of foreign troops in 
the country. Initially, when asked about 
the ban, a Pentagon spokesman 
responded that the Philippine govern- 
ment would "just have to finesse that 
problem." 

Recent visitor to Philippines 
New York 

VANGUARD TO LEAD, 
WHERE? 

The response by N&L to the reader 
who complained that N&L is a mere 
commentator instead of being in the 
vanguard made me look at the way peo- 
ple all over the- world are making histo- 
ry while the vanguardists are still trying 
to write a new program for the workers. 
The protests in the U.S. especially 
remind me of what was expressed in 
Marxism and Freedom — that there is 
another face in the U.S. that the rulers 
don't want the world to see— the 
oppressed workers fighting against the 
state. Today we see women, children, old 
people, young students, factory workers, 
intellectuals, farm workers— all uniting 
against war. We see youth carrying slo- 
gans: "down with capitalism." 

What I would like to tell the van- 
guardists to study most in Marxism and 
Freedom is Raya Dunayevskaya's state- 
ment that "the idea of any genius has 
been first in the mind of the simple per- 
son" and that history has been made by 
the people. 

Marcos 

California 

+ + + 

I appreciate the point of Brown Dou- 
glas' column about ANSWER in the 
March issue of N&L. The remnants of 
the vanguard party in the U.S. are a 
laughing stock. Among their flaws is 
their hyper-sectarian character, so that 
they more resemble cults. The Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party, frozen in 
Maoism, appears to be a Bob Avakian 
cult; the Socialist Workers' Party, frozen 
in Trotskyism, appears to be a Jack 
Barnes cult, and so forth. Isn't vying for 
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a role in the leadership of the rapidly 
emerging antiwar movement among 
these comically sectarian cells, other- 
wise consigned to the nether regions of 
American public discourse, a sort of 
practical joke on the Left? 

Vanguardist organizations ironically 
re-enact the precise sense in which 
Marx criticized philosophical idealism, 
by imagining that the idea comes from 
above, and therefore that the idea ought 
only to be inseminated in people from on 
high, by reading the correct newspaper 
like a religious fundamentalist. 

Tom More 
Spokane 

INTERNMENT 

HISTORY 

pseudo- 

apology for 7\ "~f\ 
remarking <¥ jy/fu 

that the WWII internment of 
Japanese Americans was justi- /ngjsT 
fied, U S. Rep. Howard Coble 
excuses himself with an argu- 
ment from hindsight: "I can see why 
FDR made that decision... Today we can 
look back and see the damage that it 
caused." They didn't need 50 years of 
raised national consciousness to see the 
damage inflicted on the Japanese-Amer- 
ican community and on the principle of 
due process. Thousands of internees and 
outraged ACLU activists took the U.S. 
to court. 

It wasn't hindsight that transformed 
any once accepted practice into an injus- 
tice after the fact. As the March 
Archives column on "the American 
Roots of Marxism" shows, there had 
always been Black and white opposition 
to slavery. Its abolition and the subse- 
quent shortening of the working day 
were not simply gifts conferred on the 
oppressed by a nation that had grown 
older and wiser. On the contrary, it was 
the struggle of those who fought and 
died for such freedoms that prompted 
the nation to grow older and wiser. 

Japanese American 
Oakland, Cal. 

HOMELAND SECURITY? 

The dissent aroused by the crises 
today has been accompanied by increas- 


ing attacks by the right against the 
forces of revolt. What we have been see- 
ing in all the steps taken since 9/11 are 
giving a legal basis for a police state. It is 
now taking the form of an even more 
dangerous Patriot Act II. Under its defi- 
nitions, very nearly anyone can simply 
be labeled a "terrorist" and be stripped of 
citizenship. We all know of the increased 
surveillance at the growing demonstra- 
tions and the threat of mass incarcera- 
tion of protesters. But what is important 
is that plans were in place for military 
compounds even before 9/11. It is 
because the rulers have not been able to 
get control over their masses that such 
drastic new solutions are being pre- 
pared. 

World War II Veteran 
Michigan 

+ + + 

When Irish activist and former Mem- 
ber of Parliament, Bernadette Devlin 
McAliskey arrived in Chicago on Feb. 21 
she was denied entry into the U.S. 
allegedly on "national security"- grounds. 
She was photographed, fingerprinted 
and immediately returned to Ireland 
against her will. She had travelled to the 
U.S. with her daughter, Deirdre, to 
attend a .christening. Deirdre is quoted 
as saying: "I can't imagine what threat 
they could think she poses to U.S. secu- 
rity. Unless the threat is knowing too 
much and saying it too well." The 
McAliskeys have a long history of fight- 
ing government repression on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Astounded 

Chicago 

BUSH 'LOGIC' ? 

This is what I. call Bush Logic: 

If there is no right, then there is no left! 
If there is no wrong, then there is no 
right! 

If there is no up, then there is no down! 
If there is no good, then there is no bad! 
If the world is against me, then I must be 
for the world. I will look out for the 
world, but the world should not look 
out for me. 

Nouveau Toussaint 
Chicago 

♦ + + 

I typed in "March," "War,” and "Bush,” 
and your website came up. I feel so help- 
less to stop this madness. How can this 


man have the power that he does? Is no 
one in Washington able to stop him? 
Thanks for wanting peace. What can be 
done? I am a medical missionary, penni- 
less and 68 years old. God help this 
country. Bush is trying to finish it off. 

New Web reader 
North Carolina 

CLASS STRUGGLE 2003 

The article on the Fred's boycott (Jan- 
uary-February N&L) speaks eloquently 
to the battles with management over 
organizing a union. Non-union support 
is very important. These struggles are 
repeated year after year; union organiz- 
ers are blacklisted even when there is a 
positive ruling from the NLRB, which 
always takes at least two to four years. 
This story recalled 
what I wrote about 
on the class strug- 
gles in the mines 
in the N&L pam- 
phlet about the 
1949-50 Miners' 

General Strike. At 
least back then 
labor had a little 
power. Now there 
is a real conspira- 
cy between union bureaucrats and man- 
agement. Job loss has increased so 
much that recent figures show over a 
million unemployed. And that -doesn't 
include part-timers and people who 
have stopped looking for work. The 
whole of N&L shows what families have 
to go through to get a job today. 

Andy Phillips 
Detroit 

KILLING ACHEH'S 
PEACE ACCORD 

For many years demonstrators and 
human rights activists in Acheh have 
been arrested and killed by governm- 
nent security forces. Since the accord 
signed in December between Indonesia 
and the separatist Free Acheh Move- 
ment there has been a significant 
decrease in the number of violent inci- 
dents. But recent attacks and killings 
indicate that government forces are try- 
ing to destroy the prospect for peace. 
Four Achehnese were killed on March 
15 alone and a drive-by shooting killed 
another two people riding a motorcycle. 

Such incidents appear- designed to 
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keep the population from even hoping 
for real peace in Acheh. A lot of 
Achehnese feel hopeless and very 
scared. The Indonesian government is 
trying to crush the demand for self- 
determination by keeping the military 
in every comer of Acheh. 

Correspondent 
New York 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
REVOLUTION TODAY 

The excerpts from chapter 9 of Phi- 
losophy and Revolution printed in the 
Archives column of the January-Febru- 
ary issue were as powerful to read today 
as when they were first written in 1973. 
Their power was not only in seeing the 
reason of the Black revolt of the 1960s 
but in bringing out what it meant that 
Martin Luther King made a strong con- 
nection to the anti-war movement. 
Unfortunately, the anti-war movement 
now, just as then, is not reciprocating. 

Activist-thinker 

Detroit 

* + + 

In this utterly retrogressive period, it 
is critical to return to Raya Dunayev- 
skaya's writing in Philosophy and Revo- 
lution against picking up theory "en 
route." Now theory is not even "en 
route." It is thrown out altogether. 
Dunayevskaya picked out the self-activ- 
ity of Black youth who initiated a new 
era of straggle for all. She singled out 
the Black youth as the first to say "Hell 
no. We won't go." Many in today's move- 
ments think they are the leaders, not 
Black youth. They need to study the 
statement from a Black youth in Oak- 
land who said, "If you don't join Uncle 
Sam's army, you have to join the unem- 
ployed army or end up in prison." Man's 
retrogression in thought doesn't only 
reflect reality but creates it. 

Hospital worker 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Memphis debunks power of duct tape 


Memphis, Term. — On Saturday, March 8, about 
20 neighborhood people and environmental justice 
activists came together at a house in the Crump neigh- 
borhood, a Black neighborhood in north Memphis. We 
were there to test out the 
"shelter-in-place" technique 
that the chemical compa- 
nies in the neighborhood 
say will save people in the 
event of a chemical disas- 
ter. Eerily, this technique is 
exactly what the Office of 
Homeland Security has 
been telling us to do in the 
event of a terrorist biologi- 
cal or chemical attack: to 
have lots of plastic sheet 
and duct tape on hand and 
seal all windows, doors, and 
vents to block outside air 
from coming in. 

The Concerned Citizens 
of Crump Neighborhood 
Association and the Sierra Club had already put out a 
flyer that said, "Duct Tape & Plastic, Emergency 
Quackery." We were there to give a demonstration to 
the press of exactly how effective shelter-in-place is 
during an emergency. A hypothetical scenario was 
planned in which a train derails on the main track that 
runs through the community. This train contains liq- 
uefied propane and begins to leak, catches fire, and 
explodes. A woman from the community has less than 
ten minutes from the sounding of the siren to tape up 
all of the windows, the door, and vents in her chosen 
room. If she is unsuccessful, the Grim Reaper goes into 
her house and demonstrates the consequences. 

The woman testing out shelter-in-place said, "I was 
out of breath within five minutes and I had to sit down. 
I only had one window taped, but not completely air- 
tight, the way they want you to do it. I could never get 


up there to tape that vent, and I could never tape three 
windows, which is where I would shelter. I couldn't 
tape up three windows in ten minutes. I don't believe 
the average person would be able to do it. It's just a 

reality that you're going 
to be dead if you sit up in 
here and tape up and 
wait on somebody to 
come and get you." 

Another woman said 
of the situation, and of 
being in a neighborhood 
with all exits blocked by 
a potential passing train, 
"The chemicals have 
always been a big prob- 
lem with us all our liv.es. 
You know, the smell and 
everything like that. So 
we had lived with that 
foul odor all my child- 
hood, for years... When 
you say something, noth- 
ing's going to happen 
anyway. Nothing is going to be done about it. So you ! ll 
just be talking loud and saying nothing. Even with the 
. railroads, when you're driving your car down the 
street. I understand that some neighborhoods have a 
train problem. But in here, you can wait a half hour 
for a train that's coming with any kind of chemicals or 
anything else, you're just going to have to sit there and 
wait. Over on James, they have an overpass because 
that is a predominately white neighborhood." 

The media advisory flyer put together for this event 
says it all: "Chemical emergencies can happen at any 
time in a neighborhood hosting five polluting indus- 
tries in less than three miles." I believe that we showed 
these industries and the rest of Memphis that "shelter- 
in-place" really is a poor excuse for a safety measure. 

—Participant 


Dennis Williams 

Dennis Williams, 47, died March 20. He was one 
of the Ford Heights Four, and as such he spent 18 
years on Death Row for a crime he did not commit. 
The suit brought against Cook County, Illinois by 
him and his co-defendants made him a millionaire, 
but could not restore his youth and early adulthood. 

On July 2, 1996 I took the day off work so I could 
stand in a courtroom and hear Judge Thomas 
Fitzgerald say to Dennis, Kenneth Adams and 
Willie Range, “All the convictions are'vacated.” My 
knees went weak and I nearly cried. 

After he became free, Dennis responded to 
requests to speak about the death penalty and 
wrongful convictions. At a Northwestern Universi- 
ty forum, a student questioned him on how he had 
maintained his integrity through an ordeal that 
had taken away half his life. His reply: You have to 
understand the power of innocence. Not he nor his 
co-defendants, Adams, Verneal Jimerson, and 
Range ever cooperated with crooked law enforce- 
ment or prosecutors who plied them with threats 
and blandishments to testify against each other. 

The last time I saw Dennis was at an event 
where Governor George Ryan announced the par- 
don of Paula Jones, the 16-year-old who had been 
coerced and terrified into testifying against the 
four. None of the four held her testimony against 
her because they knew that she was also a victim. 
It comforted me to know that he had won some of 
his battles and that he stuck it to the people who 
had framed and betrayed him. I’m going to miss 
that comfort now. He was the first person I ever 
talked to on the phone from death row. I hate 
knowing that that young, stubborn life is gone. 

—January 


BLACK/RED VIEW 


Powell's imperialism 

(Continued from page 1) 

President Ronald Reagan's first secretary of defense. 
Weinberger liked his management and political skills, 
which led to his appointment as Reagan's national 
security advisor. 

When the Reagan administration ended, Powell 
moved up in rank to four star general, was nominated 
by President George Bush to chair the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and played a major role in the Persian Gulf War 
in '91. As a rising star of the military bureaucracy, 
Colin Powell was helpful to the most right-wing ele- 
ments of the Republican Party. 

Though mass unrest caused the military establish- 
ment to open up, President Truman's executive order, 
which integrated the armed forces from above, cannot 
compare tp Rosa Parks' simple act of refusing to give 
up her seat on a bus, which opened the civil rights rev- 
olution from below. The U.S.'s imperialist wars, even 
when fought under a banner of freedom, are not con- 
cerned about African-American freedom. Only African 
Americans and their allies have engaged in struggles 
to gain and secure freedom and civil rights in this 
country. 

The main aim of the Civil War, for example, was not 
to free slaves, but to save the Union and the capitalist 
form of exploited labor. Nor was there a plan to treat 
the ex-slaves as equal and kindred human beings. By 
1877 the military abandoned the South to the racists, 
ending the Reconstruction period during which African 
Americans brought that area the only real democracy 
it had known. 

This was the new state of racist terror, when on the 
eve of the 20th century the U.S. entered onto the world 
stage as an imperial power. It defeated the decrepit 
military forces of the Spanish Empire and was in the 
process of annexing Cuba and the Philippines, Spain's 
colonies. Theodore Roosevelt's justification for this 
imperialist venture was that Anglo-Saxon superiority 
would bring civilization and end barbarism in the 
world. He paid no attention to the barbarism commit- 
ted against African Americans in the South. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN ANTI-IMPERIALISM 

African Americans did make this connection and 
actively supported the Anti-Imperialist League, who in 
their "Address to the People of the U.S." in 1898 said: 

"We are! in full sympathy with the heroic struggles 
for liberty of the people in Cuba and the Philippines, 
and therefore we protest against depriving them of 
their rights by an exchange of masters [annexation by 
the U.S.]. Only by recognizing their rights as free men 
are all their interests protected.... A beaten foe has no 
right to transfer a people whose consent has not been 
asked, and a free republic has no right to hold in sub- 
jectidn a people so transferred." 

On the very day in September 1901 when President 
McKinley was assassinated, Theodore Roosevelt asked 
Booker T. Washington for his advice on appointments. 
Roosevelt needed Washington to allay African-Ameri- 
can opposition to racist U.S. policies. 

An African-American face in the right wing does not 
advance African-American freedom. It did not a centu- 
ry ago, even if Booker T. Washington was the first 
African American to dine at the White House with the 
president on Oct. 16, 1901. It does not today, with Pow- 
ell as the first African-American Secretary of State. 
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Language as a right 


by Robert Taliaferro 

When, former President Clinton signed Executive 
Order 13166, he enacted one of the few well-thought 
out laws during his administration. Order 13166 
required federal agencies to provide translations of 
official forms and documents into the language that an 
individual requests. 

With the new Republican Congress, and a Republi- 
can President bent on waging war to express U.S. pol- 
icy at the expense of the rest of the world, a growing 
xenophobic lobby is finding it imperative to define an 
"official" language for the U.S. Representative Peter 
King (R-NY) is taking the forefront of this argument as 
he is planning on introducing the National Language 
Act (NLA). 

This Act would, in its supporters' thoughts, restore 
American tradition and values by abolishing bilingual 
ballots and requiring official forms to be published in 
English only. Additionally, citizenship' ceremonies 
would also be conducted in English only. Noting that 
English has been the binding factor of American soci- 
ety, people like King feel that programs that promote 
bilingual education are divisive to the country. 

IRONIES OF PERMANENT WAR 

It is ironic and surprising, with war and no certain 
peace looking to present itself anywhere in the next 
decade, and with race, class, and cultural differences 
expanding rather than waning, that members of Con- 
gress are still discussing ways to further alienate 
minority populations in this country, even as they ask 
for support and patience. 

It is also ironic that the only truly indigenous lan- 
guages of the country are almost nonexistent, being 
destroyed— not through voluntary- means— but 
through callous acts of barbarism that seem like his- 
torical precursors of similar acts of "U.S. enemies" 


Detroit stands up for affirmative action 


Detroit — I attended a Detroit march supporting 
affirmative action at the University of Michigan 
recently. It was a large crowd of 3,500. (The scab paper 
states "up to 1,000." Are they still counting Black peo- 
ple as 3/5 of a person?) The crowd was diverse: older 
folks and college students including the African-Amer- 
ican fraternities and sororities who stepped and 
rapped to the delight of the other marchers. 

It completely filled a seven-lane road and it took me 
a while to work my way to the front of the march. I saw 
NAACP ladies in fur coats. Many in the crowd were 
sports fans and/or alumni proudly wearing their blue 
and gold: one lady said she and her friend had been on 
campus exactly 30 years ago when it all started. 

Churches marched under their own banners, as did 
the Detroit City Council and several Arab-American 
organizations. SEIU had a sizable contingent. I saw a 
hand-made sign "I support U. of M." When I came close 
I found a group of young people in green jackets (from 
arch-rival Michigan State University) holding the sign. 

A large number of Arab Americans, including many 
college students, carried signs in English and Arabic 
"Arab Americans support affirmative action." A group 


abroad. 

In a country founded by immigrants, that brutally 
colonized and suppressed its indigenous population, it 
is an absurd concept that the only divisive elements 
that currently exist in the country are those that are 
new arrivals to its shores. 

It is typical, however, that such racially and cultur- 
ally discriminatory concepts are discussed, given that 
the U.S. is one of the few countries in the world that 
does not believe that its citizens need to understand 
any other language but English, when the education 
systems of most countries require their students to be 
bilingual or multilingual. 

"FROM MANY, ONE" 

The glue that has always bound America and made 
it unique was not English, but rather the talents, 
skills, ideas, and cultural individualism that was 
blended and interwoven into the American psyche. 
Among that cultural individualism was language. 

Language— and access to one's cultural language— 
is an inherent right, not a privilege, and supporters of 
such measures like the NLA and similar concepts 
should remember that this country was allegedly 
founded because of a distinct and direct desire that 
rights— not privilege— should prevail. 

To abrogate one's language, one must also abrogate 
this cultured heritage, and it is those different her- 
itages interwoven, intertwined, interdeveloped, which 
have created the much-lauded melting pot of U.S. soci- 
ety and which supports the fundamental principle of 
the country, e pluribus unum— Latin, one might add, 
that translates: from many, one. In a time of war, we 
must be attuned to the direct aspects, as well as under- 
lying subtle notions that might be ignored in light of 
the overall "visible" themes so that not only people, but 
cultural rights, will not- become casualties of war. 


of Native Americans also participated. 

The Left did attend, and were kept busy with people 
eagerly buying "No War" signs. The march had been 
well publicized on Black radio stations but not on the 
main TV news channels. I heard conversations about 
the need for Detroit to spearhead this campaign; how 
great it was to see so many different people, and many 
discussions about the war stressing Saddam Hussein’s 
history of crimes against his own people. 

• It concluded with a rally on the U.S. courthouse 
steps where Rev. Charles Adams, former president of 
the Detroit NAACP chapter, urged all to "Get on the 
Bus— with Us" to rally at the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington on April 1. 

Though white faces were scattered among the pre- 
dominantly African-American marchers, I wondered 
where were those who had come out against the war 
two weeks ago when it was 22° colder? It goes to show 
how if the anti-war movement were sensitive to Black 
issues, both these movements would gain important 
strength. A mass outpouring like this creates a new 
dimension, both individually and collectively. 

—Susan Van Gelder 



Memphis' Crump residents protest chemical disasters. 
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War, resistance, and the shift in global politics 


(Continued from page 1) 

Chirac's refusal to support Bush on Iraq has more to 
do with France's declining power in Europe due to EU 
and NATO expansion. The more the EU expands into 
Central and East Europe, the more decentralized it 
becomes and less subject to French and German con- 
trol. Chirac sees an independent stance vis-a-vis the 
U.S. on Iraq as a way to 
reassert French power in 
Europe at a moment 
when many newer EU 
members feel beholden to 
the U.S. 

France's position also 
reflects a contest with 
the U.S. over influence in 
the Third World. On Feb. 

20 leaders of 52 African 
nations attending a 
French-African summit 
in Paris endorsed the 
French position opposing 
war on Iraq. 

While this is not the 
first time France has 
taken a position that con- 
flicts with the U.S., what 
is new today is that it has 
the support of Germany. Anti-war protest in Turkey. 
With the absence of any 

external military threat, Germany's rulers are less will- 
ing to go against the massive opposition to war among 
the German masses. 

The positions of Chirac and German Chancellor 
Schroeder, however, have so far not had the effect of bol- 
stering French and German influence in the EU as 
much as bringing to the surface long-simmering rival- 
ries within it. The governments of Spain and Italy don't 
mind seeing their role in the EU augmented at French 
and German expense, giVen the increasing importance 
of their economies. They have supported Bush, despite 
mass opposition to war at home. Blair's Britain, mean- 
while, always wary about Franco-German domination 
of the continent, has become Bush's most trusted and 
energetic ally. 

The rulers of the 10 nations in Central and East 
Europe that were approved for EU membership in 
December 2002 have also rallied in support of Bush. 
They view total support for U.S. dictates as a way to 
counterbalance French and German power (France's 
economy is larger than that of Spain, Portugal, Poland, 
Hungary, Slovakia and the Czech Republic combined, 
and Germany's is 50% larger than France's). Romania 
and Bulgaria are a long way from reaching the EU's 
conditions for membership; its rulers view total support 
for U.S. acts as a way to jump-start their way into "new 
Europe" via NATO. 

Bush's actions have brought to the surface the fault- 
lines of European enlargement, which long preceded his 
drive to war against . Iraq. The result is rising tension 
between the U.S. and France and Germany on a scale 
not seen in 50 years. 

Bush cronies like Richard Perle of the Defense Policy 
Board have declared that the U.S. should abandon 
"romantic, nostalgic notions of the U.S. and members of 


the EU as allies working to achieve a common policy." 
And Secretary of State Colin Powell stated: "The 
[Atlantic] alliance is breaking itself up because it will 
not meet its responsibilities." 

This made it easier for Russia— which has nothing to 
gain and much to lose from a U.S. war against Iraq in 
the way of oil contracts and a $20 billion debt owed to it 
by Hussein— to also threaten to veto a war against Iraq 
in the UN Security Council. 

These intra-capitalist rivalries pose a huge chal- 
lenge for the anti-war movements, because nothing 
would do more to channel them into a reformist, 
non-revolutionary direction than for the move- 
ments to follow the latest incarnations of neo- 
Gaullism. The more anti-war movements tailend 
existing state powers, be it France, Germany, or 
any other power in the UN, the less likely they are 
to pose any real challenge to world capitalism. 

IMPACT ON THE MIDDLE EAST 

Bush's rush to war has also led to increased con- 
flict with Turkey. The Turkish parliament's March 
1 failure to approve positioning 60,000 U.S. troops 
there for an invasion, even after being offered $30 
billion in economic inducements, was a stunning 
setback for the administration. 

U.S. relations with Turkey have been severely 
strained. Turkey will not even allow U.S. jets to 
take off from NATO bases in the country, permit- 
ting only flights over its airspace. Over 95% of its 
populace opposes war on Iraq, and the U.S. pres- 
sure— it would not be wrong to call it bribery— to get it 
to agree to its mandates earned it few friends, even 
from within Turkey's political establishment. Murat 
Mercan, a member of parliament, said of U.S. -Turkish 
relations: "The relationship is spoiled. The Americans 
dictated to us. It became a business negotiation, not 
something between friends. It disgusted.me." 

The U.S. setback on Turkey is especially striking 
since the U.S. burned up a lot of political capital to 
secure its cooperation, as seen in its promise to allow 
the Turkish army to occupy northern Iraq to keep the 
Kurds in line. The U.S. also promised Turkey that it 
would make sure that the Kurds don't get control of the 
Mosul and Kirkuk oil fields. Kurdish groups were furi- 
ous with the U.S. over this. 

As bad a deal as the Kurds will get from the war, the 
Palestinians are destined to make out worse. Today is 
not like 1991, when the U.S. had support from many % 
European and Arab regimes in the Gulf War. Because of 
this Bush Sr. had to pay at least lip service to Palestin- 
ian desires for self-determination after it was over. 

The situation is different now, when the U.S. and 
Britain are taking on Iraq virtually alone. Bush's entire 
approach indicates that he will give a green light to 
Israel's Sharon to do as he pleases in his continuous 
war against the Palestinians. This despite the "road 
map" plan, which calls for forming a Palestinian state 
in three years. This will not amount to much. First, 
because the divisions between the U.S. and some of its 
allies means that the so-called quartet— the U.S., UN, 
EU, and Russia— will be unable to put collective pres- 
sure on Israel. Second, because Bush insists that before 
any negotiations begin all violent acts against Israel 
must cease— the same demand Sharon has been mak- 
ing for two years to prevent any meaningful discussion 



Itoo prisoners' views of American gulag 


Pontiac, III. —Former Illinois Governor Ryan's 
decision to pardon over 150 inmates surprised us all. 
Here in Pontiac is where most of Death Row is housed. 
When we go to the yard, we are all separated by cages 
but nonetheless we communicate. 

Two of the guys that received pardons went home as 
free men from Pontiac. Now they are on the cover of 
newspapers and they have the media's undivided 
attention. I hope they not only expose the injustices of 
the justice system but also the brutality of Pontiac and 
other prisons throughout the state. 

Before the former governor made his decision, Rev. 
Jesse Jackson came down here to speak with the Death 
Row inmates. But whenever someone like Jackson or 
any media comes around, they don't let us go out into 
our cages for our yard time. The reason is that the war- 
den as well as his foot soldiers know that this place is 
psychologically torturing guys and a lot of them here 
belong in some type of mental facility for the proper 
treatment. This is their way of keeping the truth about 
Pontiac in the dark. 

Just think how Pontiac would look if the media came 
down here and saw guys outside in their single man 
cages. They would see guys mentally disturbed, run- 
ning around in freezing weather, naked, screaming at 
everybody. They would see guys who still don't have 
coats for the freezing weather because Pontiac doesn't 
issue them like they're supposed to. The outside cages 
are barbaric to look at, so Pontiac hides the truth about 
them. Something is seriously wrong with the system. 


Corcoran, Cal. — some countries it's the practice 
to cut off the hand of a thief. The thief is then left to 
ponder his stump and weigh the positives and nega- 
tives of stealing again. Of course, he may starve if he 
does not steal. And what employer would give work to 
an inferior, one-handed man and a known thief. 


In this country it is not the removal of the hand but 
the removal of life— captivity. Do disproportionately 
long prison terms not scar the mind as effectively as 
any trauma? Is even the "released" prisoner— who is 
under the thumb of the government, known as the 
parole department— ever again allowed true freedom 
or opportunity? 

The answers are secondary, minor concerns to those 
that gain from such a situation. To give freedom is to 
lose control. As population grows, so must control. As 
our government gains power at the expense of our civil 
liberties, they are more and more able to impose their 
goals, which they disguise as ours. 

As we watch violent crime rise we are left to wonder 
why the state no longer focuses on rehabilitation. The 
throw-away policy is not effective or humane, yet they 
intensify it by building more prisons, implementing 
inhumane, disproportional sentences. 

A major he has been imposed on the public concern- 
ing "criminals." They say criminals are not like us, 
they are vastly different, they are sick and incurable. 
They say we must lock them away and forget. 

There are two main issues that create a criminal. 
One type is those effected by their environment. Anoth- 
er is the mentally ill. 

Remember that prisoners include drug dealers and 
drug users, and thieves/robbers in the majority num- 
bers. But they are in the most part poor citizens to 
begin with. 

The rest of the prisoners make up murderers, sexu- 
al predators and abusers of their fellow man. This cat- 
egory seems less connected to social status, so can 
often (though not always) be attributed to mental ill- 
ness. Most could be helped or cured, some in a short 
amount of time, some in years, some never. But to 
group them all together as incurable and useless bod- 
ies is a crime in itself. To see the citizens as a manipu- 
latable mass, and the sum of many different people, is 
truly to abuse them all. 


from taking place with the Palestinians. 

The peril facing the Palestinians is further under- 
lined by Sharon's new government, which includes the 
National Union Party. It favors annexation of the West 
Bank and expulsion of the Palestinians from the occu- 
pied territories. 

Israel's rulers hope that U.S. war against Iraq will 
allow it to reshape the Middle East in its image. 
Defense Minister Shaul Mofaz said that after the U.S. 
takes care of Iraq it should go after Iran, a greater 
threat to Israel: "We have great interest in shaping the 
Middle East the day after a war." 

Most ominously of all, members of the Bush admin- 
istration have begun to openly talk of the war against 
Iraq as a "pilot project" for future U.S. wars of inter- 
vention, possibly against Iran and North Korea. 

WAR IN EAST ASIA? 

Sensing that it may be next on Bush's hit-list, North 
Korea's decrepit Stalinist regime has upped the ante by 
restarting its nuclear reactor at Yongbyon and chal- 
lenging U.S. spy aircraft. Bush, who refuses to engage 
in direct talks with North Korea, responded on March 4 
by sending 24 B-52 and B-l bombers to Guam, in strik- 
ing distance of North Korea. Though he says the U.S. 
doesn't plan to invade North Korea, he has not ruled 
out a preemptive air strike on its nuclear sites. 

These moves are causing consternation in South 
Korea. Over 21 million South Koreans live in the "kill 
box"— the Seoul metropolitan area, in reach of North 
Korea's 13,000 artillery pieces. Another Korean war 
could kill over a million people— and that's without 
counting the use of nuclear weapons. 

This is creating serious tensions between the U.S. 
and South Korea, which wants to form a Common Mar- 
ket with North Korea. South Korea's President Roh 
Moo Hyun recently said in a speech to the Korean Fed* 
eration of Trade Unions, "Koreans should stand toge- 
ther, although things will get difficult when the U.S. 
bosses us around." An advisor to Roh added, "If the 
American policy is simply to wait for North Korea to 
make a huge mistake, there is no future for the alliance 
and no future for the American position in East Asia" 
(See The New York Times, Feb. 25). 

On Feb. 24, China, Australia and South Korea urged 
the U.S. to enter into one-to-one talks with North 
Korea. Bush refuses. Relations with China are becom- 
ing strained. Japan has moved closer to the U.S. posi- 
tion, worried about China's growing power in East Asia. 
Whether we look at West Europe or East Asia, the 
U.S.'s drive for war threatens to unravel the whole 
structure of global politics, 

A CHANGED WORLD 


The U.S. war against Iraq is rooted in its drive for 
single world mastery. It's been with us since the end of 
World War II, when the U.S. contended with Russia for 
world domination. By 1991 the collapse of the Soviet 
Union forced one side to drop out of this drive for world 
domination. Yet the U.S. continued its drive, unencum- 
bered by competition from another superpower. 

At the time some thought the U.S. would create new 
global institutions to deal with this changed world. 
However, it didn't happen. Though there was a lot of 
talk after 1991 that NATO had lost is purpose, the col- 
lapse of the post-World War II world didn't lead U.S. 
rulers to create any new imperial architecture. The 
same institutions that served it during the Cold War, 
like NATO, were preserved, only now expanded into 
Central and East Europe. 

Today, however, institutions like NATO and the UN 
are coming under severe strain. Whereas in 1991 U.S. 
rulers chose to stick with the old international institu- 
tions despite the new reality, by now those institutions 
are crumbling under the weight of the U.S.'s incessant 
drive for single world mastery. 

What underpins such changes is U.S. military power. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Mexico’s campesinos hit NAFTA 


A new agrarian movement has arisen in Mexico in 
response to the suffering caused by nine years of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). The 
single largest mobilization so far has been the Jan. 31 
march by over 100,000 campesinos in Mexico City, 
demanding the revision of NAFTA. 

Numerous other land seizures, road 
blockages and hunger strikes in many 
states have been taking place for sever- 
al months. 

The movement has been character- 
ized by its extension from Chiapas in 
the south to Chihuahua in the north, 
and the fact that it has arisen from 
below, without involvement from politi- 
cal parties. It is also not restricted to 
indigenous communities. The govern- 
ment has failed to force a split in the 
movement during recent negotiations, 
aimed at drafting an “Acuerdo Nacional 
para el Campo” (National Agrarian 
Accord). 

The aim of campesino organizations 
is that- any accord will substantially 
rewrite the sections of NAFTA that deal with agricul- 
ture, while the Fox administration, which one day 
extols NAFTA and the next admits to its devastating 
effects, wants any new laws to avoid even mentioning 
NAFTA. 

As of Jan. 1, 2003 the penultimate phase of NAFTA 
went into effect. This stage cuts all taxes on agricul- 
tural imports except beans, rice and dry milk, which 
will be affected in the final phase in 2008. One exam- 
ple of this is the end of a 59% tariff on imported U.S. 


chicken. Mexican chicken producers say they’ll be cut- 
ting 30,000 jobs this year alone, due to inability to com- 
pete with U.S. manufacturers where costs of produc- 
tion are 68% less. 

The Fox government’s own figures show that as of 
2001 52% of Mexico’s eight million peo- 
ple living off the land are poor, com- 
pared to 35% in 1992. In 1995, one year 
after NAFTA began, Mexico still had an 
agricultural trade surplus with the U.S. 
of $581 million; as of 2001 it was a $2.1 
billion yearly deficit. 

Fox denies there’s a problem, despite 
the fact that the U.S. violates NAFTA’s 
core requirements by continuing to pay 
huge subsidies to U.S. agribusiness. 
According to the Frente Democratico de 
Chihuahua, the rural producer in Mexi- 
co gets $720 a year in subsidies; in the 
European Union it is $16,000 and in the 
U.S., $21,000. This type of imbalance is 
what NAFTA was supposed to erase, but 
instead the agreement is being used to 
lay waste to the Mexican countryside. 

At the Mexico City march one campesina woman 
from Chiapas had this to say: “Prices on our products 
are going down every day. When we arrived in the cap- 
ital for the march, we found that a cup of coffee costs 
seven pesos. In Chiapas we sell a kilo of our coffee for 
two pesos. We don’t agree with this government that’s 
ruining our lives. We came here for a solution, because 
they say Chiapas is a lost hope, that we’re condemned 
to suffer, but we’re marching to change that.” 

—Mitch Weerth 



Mexican farmers protest 


Discontented masses shun elections in Iran 


* Iranians not only have lost their belief in the ballot 
and reform efforts of President Khatami, but are also 
looking for an alternative outside of the Islamic 
regime. Low urban voter turnout for the nationwide 
local council elections March 1 is evidence of this. 

While voter turnout was as high as 95% in 
rural areas, it was only 10% to 12% of eligible vot- 
ers in Tehran and other major cities like Isfahan 
in central Iran. Low turnout also indicates a seri- 
ous crisis for the legitimacy of the conservative 
Islamic regime which insists that voting is a reli- 
gious duty. In short, the low turnout has serious- 
ly damaged the Islamic regime's hope of main- 
taining power with limited reforms. 

During the last 24 years the Islamist regime has 
tried to blame outsiders, especially U.S. imperialism, 
for its own failure to respond to any demands by the 
Iranian people. It has been suppressing the working 
people of Iran. A recent labor law, for instance, exempts 
workshops of 10 employees or fewer from the minimal 
rights stipulated in the labor law, affecting millions. 

Furthermore political, economic and social condi- 


tions are unalterable for all Iranians. And today almost 
70% of the Iratiian population lives in absolute pover- 
ty. This fact, along with the lack of any political and 
social freedoms, constitutes the main reasons for dis- 
belief in the ballot. 

People have few illusions about this regime, as 
many are mobilizing against it. At the same time, 
Islamic fundamentalism is a reactionary force 
that, unlike in the past. Western powers led by 
the U.S. are not going to tolerate. 

In that context, the Iranian government is trying 
hard to maintain its position in the region. That is why 
• they supported the U.S. in its war against the Taliban 
in Afghanistan. The Islamist regime in Iran also does 
not mind if the U.S. overthrows Saddam Hussein. In 
fact, they are looking for a greater role in the next Iraqi 
regime especially through Iraq's Shi'ites. 

At the same time that the U.S. government is going 
to war against Iraq, Bush's cabinet is keeping a close 
eye on the Iranian opposition movement because the 
recent events can yet affect the whole Middle East. 

-Ali 


Socialist scholars 

New York — Over 2,000 left activists, teachers and 
students attended the 21st annual Socialist Scholars 
Conference at Cooper Union in New York City March 
14-16. This was the site of a memorial meeting for Karl 
Marx on March 19, 1883, attended by a vast throng of 
working men and women. 

At the present meeting, however, there was barely 
any mention of Marx or socialist revolution. The speak- 
ers addressed largely strategic issues under the con- 
ference's title, "War Without End? The Left Responds!" 

Buoyed by the people-power shown in the worldwide 
anti-war demonstrations, the conference was livelier 
and attracted more youth than in previous years. 
Leslie Cagan, a major organizer for the Feb. 15 demon- 
stration heire and a co-chair of Committees of Corre- 
spondence, noted that the Left would have to play 
catch-up with the populous anti-war protesters. 

The U.S was repeatedly referred to as an empire. 
The connection between worldwide capitalism and 
imperialism was recognized but the mediations were 
not adequately theorized. Lenin's work on imperial- 
ism— and that of the Monthly Review School which is 
based on that work— was criticized as outmoded. 
There was disagreement as to whether the UN could 
serve us as an institution for monitoring and enforcing 
codes of international behavior. 

Tariq Alii of New Left Review saw a shift away from 
the post-Cdld War policies of Clinton-Blair which were 
justified in terms of a blend of national self-interest 
and ethical concerns. Similarly, Gramsci expert Joe 
Buttigieg saw the emergence of a new Right which not 
only took advantage of 9/11 to pursue its already-set 
agenda but which now pursues a maximalist program 
with scant regard for democratic process. 

As in the past, the conference was Eurocentric. 
There were few sessions devoted to issues of African 
Americans and Hispanics and a decreased attendance 
from those groups. The aspirations of the Kurds for 
self-determination were barely mentioned. 

Two panels were held on dialectics, both very well 
attended. Bertell Oilman, Paul Paolucci, and David 
Harvey spoke at a panel on "The Philosophy of Inter- 
nal Relations in Marx's Dialectical Method." 

Another panel, "The Hegelian-Marxian Dialectic 
and the Transcendence of Capitalism" (sponsored by 
News and Letters Committees) featured Russell Rock- 
well, who spoke on Hegel's "Idea of the Good" in con- 
temporary Marxist theory; Randy Martin, who dis- 
cussed Marlx's Critique of the Gotha Program as calling 
into question the privileging of the amelioration of 
inequality as the core goal; Andrew Kliman, who pre- 
sented a succinct discussion of the dialectic of capital- 
ist crisis; Peter Hudis, who spoke on the relation 
between Hegel's dialectic method and his concept of 
"absolute negativity"; and Joel Kovel, who argued that 
an ecologically aware approach to the world situation 
would entail a "change in our whole manner of being." 

Several other panels addressed women's rights and 
religious fuhdamentalism in the U.S. and Middle East. 

—Eli Messenger 


Lead-editorial: War on Iraq, mass resistance, and shifting alliances 


(Continued from page 9) 

But the U.S.'s unprecedented military power does not 
necessarily translate into global dominance. As the 
ongoing war in Iraq shows, the U.S.'s effort to negate 
all limits to its drive for war ends up creating other 
limits which become real barriers to achieving U.S. 
global dominance. 

As Michael Ignatiev has argued, it is a fatal mistake 
to confuse global power with global dominance. The 
U.S.'s global military power actually tends to under- 
mine U.S. global dominance, as it leads more nations 
and peoples to resist U.S. dictates. (See "The Burden," 
New York Times Magazine, Jan. 5, 2003.) 

ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF WAR 

Few issues have received less discussion than the 
economic ramifications of the war. A study by William 
D. Nordhaus says that the cost of military action, occu- 
pation, and reconstruction in a war with little Iraqi 
resistance would be $120 billion, while if things get 
complicated the cost could be $1.6 trillion. By the end 
of the war's first week, Bush was ready to ask Congress 
for a $75 billion emergency appropriation to fight the 
war. 

All this is occuring just when the economy is facing 
serious problems. From 1997 to 2000 (the height of the 
much-touted "boom") the rate of profit in the ndn-fman- 
cial sector in the U.S. fell by 20%. Since then profit 
rates have fallen further. If profit rates are falling, 
what keeps the economy afloat? The answer in part is 
that the Federal Reserve has pushed interest rates so 
low that there's been a frenzy of household borrowing 
that has so far kept the economy going. 

However, another key factor is the influx of foreign 
capital. In the mid-1990s the U.S. decided to push up 
the value of the dollar. To reduce the value of their cur- 
rencies relative to the dollar, foreign capitalists bought 
up U.S. assets in treasury bonds and equities. A flood of 
foreign capital poured into the U.S., prompting a rise in 
the stock market. Even as profit rates fell, the value of 
stocks soared. This led to a wave of financial specula- 
tion. Yet when the disconnect between overvalued 
stocks and falling profit rates became evident in the 
past two years (which corporations tried to cover up 
through fake accounting) the bubble began to burst. 

This indicates that U.S. capitalism has still not 


extricated itself from the problem which confronted it 
with the 1974-75 global recession— a sharp decline in 
its rate of profit. Profit rates remain at historic lows; in 
the past five years the rate of profit in the manufac- 
turing sector has fallen by 42%. Though that has been 
papered over in part by an infusion of monetary capital 
from overseas, there's no assurance that this will con- 
tinue in perpetuity. 

What is Bush's response? 1) Return to massive bud- 
get deficits, a la Reagan, which creates pressure to cut 
spending on social programs, and 2) cut the taxes of the 

rich a la Reagan, like the 
tax on corporate dividends. 
Both are aimed at redirect- 
ing social wealth away from 
workers so that the rich can 
invest more funds in the 
stock market and reinflate 
the speculative bubble. 

Here may lie the basis of Bush's arrogance that he 
can do whatever he wants regardless of world opinion. 
He imagines that if the bubble is reinflated through tax 
cuts and budget deficits, and if the value of the dollar 
remains strong, foreign capital will have little choice 
but to continue to invest in the U.S. no matter what 
anyone thinks about U.S. policy in Iraq. 

The U.S.'s unprecedented military might does 
indeed have economic consequences, as it leads for- 
eign capitalists to view the U.S. as the safest haven for 
their investments. The U.S. is now more dependent on 
foreign capital than at any time in the past 50 years. 
Many in the administration imagine that by projecting 
total military power the U.S. can forever dominate the 
world economy, even though that "dominance" is 
dependent on investments from capitalists overseas. 

Some have argued that one reason for Europe's deci- 
sion to adopt a single currency, the euro, is that it 
hopes one day that the euro will replace the dollar as 
the world's currency, allowing Europe to reap the eco- 
nomic benefits that now accrue to U.S. capitalists. Is it 
any accident that the European country that's been 
most averse to accepting the euro— Britain— is most 
closely allied with the U.S., while those who have 
pushed hardest for the euro, France and Germany, are 
most critical of the U.S.? However, before one rushes to 
conclude that world capital is about to break up into 


contending continental blocs, keep in mind that euro or 
no euro, Europe is not'a single, unified entity. Many 
European countries are willing to follow U.S. dictates 
at any price, though they are a far smaller part of 
Europe's economy than Germany or France. 

In a word, there is no national capitalist solu- 
tion to the U.S. drive for war. The only solution 
can come from masses of people who refuse to 
accept war and the cutbacks in health care, edu- 
cation, social services, and living conditions that 
are already accompanying the war in Iraq. 

Such continuous anti-war resistance has never been 
more critical. If the war is drawn out, it will be essen- 
tial for the movement not to die off. If the war is brief, 
it will be no less important for it to continue to develop 
since a relatively brief war will embolden Bush to later 
go after other regimes with even more disastrous con- 
sequences. Never has it become more urgent to make 
sure that the voice of the "second America" is heard! 

Pointing out the second world in each country as the 
only true source of resistance to Bush's drive for war is 
not where our work ends. It is only where it begins. For 
history shows that unless such resistance becomes 
wedded to a positive vision of a new society to replace 
capitalism, the movements will not truly succeed. 
There is no more important task than developing a dia- 
logue within the movement so that this can be worked 
out for today. —March 25, 2003 



For our ongoing 
analyses of the war in 
Iraq, see the News & 
Letters website: 
newsandletters.org 
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Outpouring of outrage at home as war starts 


Chicago 



March 20, the day after Bush started bombing Bagh- 
dad, 15,000-20,000 anti-war protesters blocked Lake 
Shore Drive (LSD) in the largest anti-war demonstra- 
tion here since the early stages of the first Gulf war. 

The huge, spontaneous march began following a rally 
by a few thousand in the Federal Plaza, Overwhelming 
the Chicago police, and picking up thousands of stu- 
dents from downtown campuses, people leaving work at 
5 p.m., shoppers and baby- and dog-walkers. 

There were groups of high school students who had 
walked out of school earlier in the day. One girl from 
Niles West 
said that a 
friend had 
just earned 
a three- 
day sus- 
pension. A 
Whitney 
Young stu- 
dent said, 

"We sat in 
today, 
because we 
already 
walked out 
two weeks 
ago." Many 
of the 
young peo- 
ple there 
had heard 
about the 

demonstra- Protest at Sproul Hall, University of California, Berkeley, on March 22. 

tion on the 
radio and 

made their way downtown. 

A police spokesman had to admit that "with a crowd 
that size there was nothing we could do." For a stolen 
moment the cry of - "Peace!" became real— became 
power— as the march, which appeared on the raised, 
twisting section of LSD as a literal rainbow bridge of 
people curving out of sight in either direction, moved 
north toward the Gold Coast. 

There was tremendous support from passers-by, and 
even from the rush hour drivers stuck on LSD. A couple 
of sympathetic cars even crept along within the march 
with the passengers flashing the peace sign. 

At the end when many of us had melted away 
into the sidestreets and the night, the police 
reasserted themselves and trapped the remain- 
ing demonstrators. Over 400 were arrested, many 
charged with misdemeanors. 

One of those arrested told me, 'There was no 
order given to disperse. In fact, they wouldn't let 
us disperse. We were completely surrounded by 
police in riot gear. We were arrested without 
probable cause and many of us were held without 
charges. The men were taken to lockups on the 
far South Side and the women to the far West 
Side." A class action suit for wrongful arrest is 
contemplated. 

This march didn't stop the war, but it did provide a 
small glimpse of what could be, as one chant had it: 

"This is what democracy looks like! This is what your 
dreams may look like!" And the millions around the 
world who have demonstrated against the war will con- 
tinue to be a factor in the calculations of all parties. 

—Guy Debureau 

New York City 

A huge anti-war rally took place in the middle of New 
York City March 22. The organizers (Peace and Justice 
Coalition) claimed 250,00 participants; other estimates 
ranged from half that number to a million. About 100 
people were arrested when the police attacked them, 
supposedly for refusing to disperse when the "legal" 
time to demonstrate was up. 

In contrast to the Feb. 15 demonstration, which tied 
up the East Side for hours because the city prohibited 
any marching, this time we were allowed to march and 
rally, but only for four hours. The march route down 
Broadway was completely filled from 42nd Street to 8th 
Street. At the north end of the assembly area we had to 
wait over an hour just to begin marching. By the time 
we reached the end point at Washington Square Park 
the time was up and the police herded us away from the 
park. 

I was surprised at the upbeat mood of the partici- 
pants, who shouted, drammed and danced in much the 
same manner as at pre-war demonstrations. Again, the 
banners and signs were hand-made and inventive. 

They were predominantly simple calls for peace and 
criticism of the U.S. government, including protests 
against our increasing loss of democratic rights. "What 
do we get from a president we didn't elect? A war 
nobody wants?" 

I was glad to see a few signs that condemned Sad- 
dam Hussein as well: "Bush and Saddam both equal 
Hitler"; "How can a dictator remove a dictator?" 

New York's internationalism was evident. We met 
demonstrators from Greece, Australia, Spain, North 
Africa, and Trinidad, each with signs proclaiming their 
countrypeople's anti-war sentiments, and condemning 
their own governments if those governments backed 


Bush. We also saw signs demanding the U.S. change its 
policies in regard to, and stay out of, Colombia, Pales- 
tine and Puerto Rico. 

— N.Y. News and Letters Committee member 

San Francisco 

From early morning on the day the war started thou- 
sands of people made their sentiments known by block- 
ing traffic, blocking the Pacific Stock Exchange, various 
big businesses' headquarters and making it as "no busi- 
ness as usual" as possible. The protests were 
decentralized: some concentrating on one target, others 

picking dif- 
ferent places 
in the city. 
The result 
was that as 
one protest 
dissipated 
because 
police were 
arresting 
most of those 
who were 
blocking 
entrances, 
another a 
few blocks 
away anoth- 
er was begin- 
ning. 

Filipinos 
for Global 
Justice Not 
War (Fils- 
Globe) and 

Asian & Pacific Islanders For Community Empower- 
ment (APIForCE) led a hundred demonstrators to the 
Filipino Consulate in San Francisco to protest the 
Arroyo regime's support for Bush's attack on Iraq. The 
contingent tried to break through Market Street whose 
intersections were blocked for miles with protesters 
and police. The riot cop line where FilsGlobe chose to 
cross opened up to allow half the group through, then 
suddenly closed up. The cops had been using such 
divide and weaken tactics all morning in their failed 
attempt to prevent a shutdown of San Francisco. 

Many protesters stayed in touch with others 
through creative use of wireless technology. 
However, if you weren't "linked" and did not get 
arrested, you stayed at one demonstration for a 
while, then walked down a block or two and 
joined another group of several thousands. It is 
impossible to say how many participated in the 
protests because it was so decentralized, but on 
that first day police arrested over 1,400 people. 

During the day many youth, high-school and college 
students participated. There were also student actions 
in all cities around the Bay Area. College and high 
school students held a spirited rally at U.C. Berkeley, 
occupying Sproul Hall for a time. 

During the evening rash hour the police presence 
was immense. Police in riot gear were blocking inter- 
sections and access to the bridges, making whatever 
the protesters did that much more disrupting. 

The protests continued on March 21 and March 22. 
While at previous marches many were still hopeful that 
we could avert the war, now everyone was focused on 


the effects of war, both on the Iraqis and those at home. 
There were signs like "Got milk? Iraqi children don't!" 
and "Got rights?" as well as visual reminders from 
1991 in the form of pictures of Iraqi victims. Young peo- 
ple from the stage sang about not wanting to kill or be 
killed in this war There was a lot of discussion about 
the need for the movement to continue on a deeper 
basis in the face of the consequences of this permanent 
war abroad and at home. 


Detroit 


The first bombs to hit Baghdad became the signal for 
the nationwide mobilization of anti-war demonstra- 
tions, including Detroit, where pre-planned arrange- 
ments by a coalition of groups— labor, radical, civic, 
social, religious, ethnic and student (both high school 
and college)— drew over 1,000 demonstrators to an 
anti-war rally at the Broadhead Armory. 

Flyers put out by the groups prior to the bombing 
established that the demonstration would be held 
between 4-6 p.m. on the day of the attack, but many 
gathered there before the designated time and were 
joined by hundreds more who came to the site when 
they got out of work. 

Similar, though smaller, demonstrations were held 
in suburban communities and on campuses, including 
Wayne State, Wayne Community, Michigan and Michi- 
gan State universities. 

Whereas there had been some concerns raised that 
with the outbreak of war protests would decrease, just 
the opposite has happened, and it seemed that more 
people were galvanized to demonstrate their protests 
after the bombardment of Baghdad. Many were horri- 
fied by the scenes of devastation they saw on TV depict- 
ing the carnage resulting from the bombing. 

Protest demonstrations against the war are continu- 
ing daily throughout Michigan, with demonstrators 
here gaining strength from the reports of massive 
demonstrations continuing to expand and grow in 
numbers and frequency. 

— R.B. 


Los Angeles 


Many thousands of protesters marched through 
downtown Los Angeles to the Federal Building on 
March 15, to protest against Bush’s drive to war on the 
Iraqi people. 

The usual left-radical anti-capitalists were present 
as well as Veterans for Peape, Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War, Greens and many others, but the size 
of the crowd suggested that many non-activist liberals 
and middle class people were present; they are becom- 
ing radicalized in opposition to Bush’s war machine. 

Also among the marchers was a noticeable increase 
of Asians, young and old, as well as many Blacks and 
Browns. A week ago, on a day commemorating their 
mass protest against the Vietnam War, hundreds of 
Chicanos and Chicanas protested against Bush’s war 
in East Los Angeles. 

As in other recent demonstrations, many signs were 
made by individuals independent of any organization. 
One large banner read “Impeach George Bush.” One 
woman held a sign saying “After Afghanistan and Iraq, 
who’s next?” Another woman stated, “I’m hoping for a 
miracle that we can stop this war.” 

—Protester 


Disillusion drives recruits into army 


YOUTH 


by Brown Douglas 

My younger brother told me the other day that he is 
considering going into the military. It really freaked 
me out. We're not exactly living during 
"peacetime." What we're living in now 
is a time of permanent war, the seem- j 
ingly endless military conflicts that 
threaten all life on this planet with 
nuclear destruction. 

My brother's thoughts aren't very different from 
hundreds of thousands of youth’s thoughts in this 
country today. He said that he felt directionless and 
stuck doing the same thing day in and day out work- 
ing the same stupid job. He didn't enjoy or do too well 
in high school, and college is expensive anyway. He 
was looking for something to knock him in line and to 
make him the "best of the best." 

This disillusionment of young people trans- 
lates perfectly into mass numbers of new 
recruits for capital's standing army, which is 
always ready to go off to some corner of the 
world and kill other youth in some other coun- 
try. The society that breeds this disillusionment 
is one that also makes sure there are plenty of 
poor people to add to the ranks to bribe with 
money for school and the vision of a better life. 

What is making youth so directionless and disillu- 
sioned anyway? We are supposed to be a source of 
never-ending creativity, curiosity, and energy. We 
should be the last ones to be so disillusioned, given the 
potential road ahead of us. But instead of schools edu- 
cating and enriching us, they deaden our intellect and 
curiosity and make us memorize their "facts." 


And instead of leaving high school and developing 
our burgeoning skills, we are forced to either race to 
get a degree from a costly college or go directly into 
the workforce to start a life of wage slavery. Capital- 
ism creates a division early on in us that 
separates thinking from doing, and so our 
options in life seem to take on that same 
¥ division. 

One thing that we can do to try 
smashing this disillusionment is learn about 
and reclaim our history as thinking, creative 
people. Almost all of the exciting and important 
social movements that have existed here have 
had youth— many times youth of color, or young 
women, or queer youth— as their founders or at 
least making up a large part of them. 

When we look at the rich history of struggle 
that we have, and see that we can have a huge 
role in the shaping of our world outside of being 
in the military and defending a rich minority's 
interests, maybe it would spur more of us to 
become activists and thinkers. 

Youth are an historical Subject of revolt in this 
country. But again and again we are sent off to fight 
wars that are not ours, to gain power that we will 
never use ourselves, and that will probably be used 
against us and other oppressed peoples. 

If we can become aware of ourselves as subject— as 
force and Reason for transforming this society— and 
use our idealism to oppose the existing capitalist, 
racist, sexist, homophobic order, there may be an end 
to war some day and the beginning of the true devel- 
opment of humanity. 
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Israeli troops launch attacks on Gaza 


by Kevin A. Barry 

The Israeli army launched a massive air and ground 
attack on the Gaza strip, starting Feb. 16. This daily 
offensive, which has employed helicopters, tanks and 
snipers, has targeted Hamas members as well as many 
civilians. The Israeli government has chosen a time 
when world attention is focused on the imminent war 
on Iraq to launch another deadly and sustained offen- 
sive on the Palestinians. 

On March 2, Israeli troops raided the Bureij refugee 
camp in Gaza, destroyed homes and killed at least 
seven people, including a pregnant woman and her 
family who were buried under the rubble of their col- 
lapsed home. The next day, in Haifa, Israel, a Pales- 
tinian suicide bomber blew himself up on a bus filled 
with students from Haifa University. The bus driver 

Rwanda verdicts 

The International Criminal Court in Arusha, Tanza- 
nia has just handed down an overly mild sentence of 
ten years in jail, for aiding and abetting the 1994 geno- 
cide, to the Seventh Day Adventist Minister Elizaphan 
Ntakirutimana and his physician son, Dr. Gerard 
Ntakirutimana. Both of them are members of Rwan- 
da's majority ethnic group, the Hutus. 

That year, in the worst genocide since World War II, 
up to 800,000 people, most of them members of Rwan- 
da's Tutsi minority, as well as some Hutus who refused 
to go along, or who were suspected of not going along, 
were slaughtered in a state-sponsored orgy of torture, 
rape, and murder, down to the smallest infant. 

During those days of horror, while the U.S. and the 
world sat on their hands (there is no oil in Rwanda), 
hundreds of Tutsis attempted to take shelter in Rev- 
erend Ntakirutimana's church. The group even includ- 
ed ministers from his own Adventist denomination. 
While feigning support, both father and son instead 
guided the Hutu militias to the church, where they 
killed nearly everyone. The case has received a lot of 
publicity because of a letter that six Tutsi pastors sent 
to Reverend Ntakirutimana, which stated: "We wish to 
inform you that tomorrow we will be killed with our 
families." 

The case was notable for another reason as well, the 
involvement of former U.S. Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark. A longtime critic of U.S. imperialism who fre- 
quently appears at anti-war rallies, Clark's support for 
perpetrators of genocide has received too little atten- 
tion on the Left. In addition to his work on Slobodan 
Milosevic's legal team, Clark also serves as the 
Ntakirutimanas' principal lawyer. After they fled to 
Texas to avoid prosecution in Africa, Clark succeeded 
in delaying their extradition for six years, taking 
advantage of the fact that the reactionary Texas courts 
tend to oppose international law of any kind. 


Algeria general strike 

A largely successful general strike took place on 
Feb. 25, called by the General Union of Algerian Work- 
ers (UGTA). It effectively shut down air and rail trans- 
port, banks, and the educational system. The crucial 
oil and gas sector was not affected, however. 

Strikers were demanding a raise in the minimum 
wage, which stands today at $130 per month, pushing 
also for changes in the pension and healthcare sys- 
tems. They also protested continuing unemployment 
in a society where the official jobless rate stands at 
30% overall and at a horrific 50% for workers under 
30. Another issue was privatization of the state sector, 
which is being carried out amid secrecy and corrup- 
tion. 



I Peace 
with 
seltkmatg 


was an Israeli Palestinian and some of the students 
were peace activists. Sixteen were killed and 55 were 
injured. 

On March 6, Israeli tanks fired a shell directly into 
a Palestinian crowd during a raid on the Jabaliya 
refugee 
camp in 
Gaza, just 
when fire- 
men and 
residents 
were 
putting out 
a fire. 

Eight 
mostly 
children 
were killed 
and 140 
were hurt. 

The horri- 
ble sight 
was no dif- 
ferent from 
a suicide 
bombing in 
Israel. 

Two 
days later, 
the Israeli 
military 
assassi- 
nated 
Ibrahim 
Makad- 
meh, one 
of the top 
ideologues 
of Hamas, 
by firing 
missiles 
from a 
helicopter 

toward his car. In response Hamas has threatened to 
kill Israeli political leaders. 

The Israeli government of Ariel Sharon has solidi- 
fied its extreme right-wing status by forming a cabinet 


More than 1,000 Palestinians 
marched throught the refugee camp in 
Southern Gaza, March 17, where U.S. 
student Rachel Corrie was killed by an 
Israeli Defense Forces bulldozer as she 
protested the demolition of homes. The 
symbolic funeral showed support for 
all American peace lovers. 


s 
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China's labor unrest 


Labor unrest has continued to grow in China, espe- 
cially in the heavily industrialized Northeast, where 
the state-capitalist regime has allowed aging plants to 
go bankrupt, throwing millions onto the streets. Work- 
ers have marched on government offices and staged 
sit-ins blocking railroad tracks or airport runways. 
Most often, the participants are laid-off workers 
protesting the fact that even their small severance 
payments have been discontinued. The regime has 
made small concessions, while also harshly punishing 
working-class leaders, but this has not stopped the 
movement. 

In January, 300 workers filled a courtroom in 
Liaoyang, with hundreds more waiting outside. They 
came out to support Yao Fuxin and Xiao Yunliang, who 
are facing charges of "subversion" for having helped 
organize a March 2002 protest of 30,000 workers, one 
of the largest since 1989. Yao and Xiao, two of the 
"Liaoyang 4," face the possibility of life in prison, or 
even the death penalty. 

In February, Wang Bingzhang, who has organized 
support networks for workers from abroad, received a 
life sentence under new "anti-terrorism" laws. While 
attending a meeting last summer in Vietnam with* 
labor activists from China, Wang was kidnapped by 
government agents and brought into China for trial. 


with the National Religious Party which opposes the 
removal of even a single Israeli settlement from the 
occupied territories. Together with the NRP and the 
right-wing secular Shinui party, Sharon's government 
holds 61 seats in Israel's 120 member parliament. 

The Palestinian Legislative Council has created a 
new post for a prime minister to be held by Mahmoud 
Abbas, also known as Abu Maazen, Arafat's longtime 
deputy. While Abu Maazen’s reputation is tarnished by 
his involvement in some of the corrupt financial and 
political practices of the Palestinian Authority, he has 
explicitly opposed suicide bombings. 

Despite Bush's empty talk of a "road map" to peace, 
the status of the Palestinians will get much worse now 
that, the U.S. invasion of Iraq begins. The current 
Israeli government's goal of transferring Palestinians 
out of the occupied territories is in some ways already 
underway House demolitions in the West Bank and 
Gaza have been carried out at an unprecedented rate 
since the Israeli supreme court's August ruling which 
allowed demolitions to be carried out at the army's dis- 
cretion. 

In addition, Palestinian populations living near the 
Israeli separation wall and those living near Israeli 
settlements are being displaced through army raids as 
well as the destruction of homes and agricultural land. 

—Sheila Sahar 
March 17, 2003 

Murder of Serbian 
prime minister 

The unfinished character of Serbia's efforts to move 
beyond its genocidal past became all too apparent with 
the March 12 assassination of Prime Minister Zoran 
Djindjic. Shot in the back right outside his office by a 
sniper from a hundred yards away, Djindjic's fate was 
similar to those of many of the innocent citizens of 
Sarajevo during the 1992-1995 siege of that multieth- 
nic city by Serbian neo-fascists. - 

The similarities do not end there, for the prime sus- 
pects today are former members of the Red Berets, an 
elite police unit under Milosevic, many of whose mem- 
bers committed genocide in Bosnia while serving under 
the notorious Arkan. However, Djindjic himself had 
ties to the Red Berets, who finally broke from Milose- 
vic, helping the people's uprising of October 2000 that 
allowed Djindjic and other more moderate Serbian 
nationali$ts to claim an electoral victory that Milosevic 
had blatantly stolen. 

While Djindjic extradited Milosevic and a few other 
key leaders to the Balkan War Crimes Tribunal in The 
Hague, the two most prominent remaining perpetra- 
tors of the Bosnian genocide, Radovan Karadzic and 
Ratko Mladic, remain at large. However, under intense 
international pressure, Djindjic had shown some signs 
just before his death of moving against some of these 
figures, including members of the Red Berets them- 
selves. The latter remained heavily involved in orga- 
nized crime under Djindjic's government. 

Djindjic enjoyed only limited popularity among the 
people of Serbia. Legitimately, there was opposition to 
his "free market" economic policies. More ominously, 
there was resentment of his extradition of Milosevic 
and of the possibility of the same for Mladic and 
Karadzic, who remain extremely popular among 
Serbs. 

Nonetheless, in a vast outpouring not seen since the 
death of Marshal Jozef Broz Tito in 1980, hundreds of 
thousands lined the streets to mourn Djindjic's brutal 
death. This represented a continuing desire by the Ser- 
bian people to move beyond the neo-fascist nationalism 
of the Milosevic era. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her. 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and! 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have, published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Tasting the bitter 
fruits of occupation 

It took only three weeks for the combined power of 
the U.S. and British armed forces to destroy the 
regime of Saddam Hussein. Saddam’s Iraq once pos- 
sessed one of the largest and most well-equipped 
armies in the world, but defeat in the 1991 Gulf War 
and more than a decade of economic sanctions since 
then had significantly diminished the country’s mil- 
itary might. 

More importantly, a generation of repression by 
the totalitarian Ba'ath Party and its police appara- 
tus resulted in a population filled with so much 
resentment toward its overlords that despite the 
cadres of paramilitary fighters dispatched to compel 
resistance to the invaders, the regime was toppled in 
short order. 

George W. Bush, Dick Cheney and the other 

hawks of the U.S. executive branch could hardly 

mask their delight that the reckless plans they laid 

had paid off, without caring 

to acknowledge that, as a 

"Workshop headline in The New York 

Talks" by Htun Times put it, the “number of 

Lin and Iraqis killed may never be 

"Black/Red determined.” I 

View" by John Donald Rumsfeld, the sec- 

Alan appear on retary of defense and chief 

paqes 3 and 10 architect of the invasion’s 

S':, a, military strategy, was even 

thes month. moved tQ force a strange 

comparison between the 
scenes of Iraqis pulling down statues of Saddam and 
the fall of the East European Communist regimes in 
1989. Doubtless this veteran Cold Warrior knows 
that no U.S. troops assisted the masses of Berlin res- 
idents who forcibly dismantled the ugly wall that 
had divided their city for so long, but perhaps it was 
wishful thinking on his part. The rulers of the U.S. 
are much more comfortable when their tanks and 
helicopters are on the scene to see that matters 
remain well in hand. 


Lin and 
"Black/Red 
View" by John 
Alan appear on 
pages 3 and 10 
this month. 


DIRE CONDITIONS IGNORED 

Despite the presence of those troops throughout 
many of Iraq’s cities however, they seem little 
inclined to secure the material well-being of the 
country’s people. There were evidently no orders to 
discourage the hungry and destitute crowds, who 
took what they could from government buildings, 
from targeting even Baghdad’s overtaxed and under- 
supplied hospitals. 

The U.S. did nothing as the cultural history of 
Iraq was stolen from its national museum. Nor did 
the U.S. military seem to be sensitive to calls from 
humanitarian organizations to make a commitment 
to assure the security of efforts to deliver food and 
other supplies to a population heretofore largely 
dependent on the Iraqi government for sustenance. 

This ambivalence to the present dire condition of 
the Iraqi people extends to their future as well. No 
plan has been released that details just how the U.S. 
intends to administer Iraq. A retired army general, 
Jay Gamer, has been appointed as chief executive of 
the occupying forces, but despite his recent entry 
into the country, his plans have yet to be made pub- 
lic. Most of the U.S. government’s diplomatic efforts 
have instead been directed toward letting the UN 
and the anti-war faction of its Security Council know 
that they will have only the most subordinate role in 
rebuilding the country. 

The Bush administration’s main goal— the eradi- 
cation of Saddam’s rule— was achieved slightly 
ahead of schedule. This development has starkly 
revealed that the concrete future of the Iraqi people 
was only a secondary priority for the U.S. 

VESTIGES OF HATED REGIME 

What is clear is that the U.S. would like to main- 
tain as many Ba'athist functionaries in place as pos- 
sible to eventually reinvigorate the basic functions of 
state power. It is also clear that this will be unac- 
ceptable to much of the Iraqi population, who will 
tolerate nothing less than a clean break with the 
institutions of the hated former regime. 

The British occupiers of Basra found out as much 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Black America's challenge to 
Bush's war and repression 


by Gerard Emmett and 
Nouveau Toussaint 

In the everyday war that rages on the 
streets of America, on April 17 several 
hundred residents of Chicago's Cabrini- 
Green housing projects surrounded the 
Near North District police station, pelting 
officers with rocks and bottles. This came 
after a routine traffic stop ended in a beat- 
ing for construction worker Rondell Free- 
man. He didn't open his car door fast 
enough, so police broke all his windows, 
drew their guns, and beat, maced and 
arrested him along with three others. 

The people of the community objected 
to this thuggish behavior and took action. 
This most recent rebellion is a typical 
event in this area which also recently saw 
protests erupt over the police murder of 
Michael Walker. Cabrini-Green remains a 
volatile community. 

In regard to the better publicized war 
in Iraq that has been in the news, while 
the polls have changed in recent weeks as 
the Bush administration has claimed vic- 
tory, one thing has remained constant: the 
greatest opposition to the war remains 
among African Americans. While opposi- 
tion among all Americans sometimes 
reached high poll numbers, that came 
with qualifications and demurrals— such 
as "only with UN support." The "success- 
ful" war has now undermined that kind of 
opposition, but the polls still show levels 
(Continued on page 10) 



Young activists defend affirmative action on the steps of the U.S. 
Supreme Court and other sites in Washington, D.C., April 1 . 
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N ever was it more important to keep a revolution- 
ary journal like News & Letters alive. No other 
paper anywhere presents to the world the voices of 
those fighting for freedom inseparable from the artic- 
ulation of a philosophy of revolution. And such a phi- 
losophy of liberation is needed if the movements for 
freedom are ever to succeed in uprooting the dehu- 
manized world in which we live and creating a new 
one based on human foundations. 

George Bush's pre-emptive and unconscionable 
attack on Iraq was met, before the first bombs had 
ever fallen, with the emergence of a worldwide, mas- 
sive and multidimensional anti-war movement that 
has drawn in a whole new generation of youth. At 
such an historic moment, it is crucial that their activ- 
ities are wedded to a positive vision of a new society 
that can replace capitalism, the economic, political 
and social system on which the inhumanity of Bush’s 
drive for permanent war is based. 

T his issue of News & Letters celebrates the 50th 
anniversary of the moment Marxist-Humanism, as 
a philosophy of revolution, was born. At that time, in 
1953, Raya Dunayevskaya recognized, in the unity of 
the movement from practice and the movement from 
theory, a pathway to a new society. News and Letters 
Committees has tried to develop that new beginning 
and that unity of theory/practice ever since. It is why 
we have chosen this moment to sponsor a class series 
on "Negativity and Freedom: Philosophic Challenges 
to Capitalism, War and Terror," at the same time that 
we participate in all other freedom activities. 

It is also why this spring we are publishing a new 
pamphlet of Marxist- Humanist Writings on the Mid- 
dle East from the 1960s to Today. Part I will present 
selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya from the 
early 1960s to the 1980s, and Part II will consist of 
selected writings published in News & Letters since 
Dunayevskaya's death in 1987. 

It is also why we will soon publish a "Marxist- 


Humanist Statement on the Black Dimension" which 
will show that the opposition to capitalism and war is 
nowhere deeper than in Black America— and that the 
Marxist-Humanist concept of "Black masses as van- 
guard" has emerged over and over again in Black 
mass struggles against racism, police abuse, the 
AIDS crisis, and the criminal injustice system, which 
all define capitalist society today. 

M ost of all, it is why we present the voices of all 
forces of revolt— from labor to youth and from 
women to the Black dimension— in a paper that grap- 
ples at the same time with the hard questions of what 
it takes to create a new society. That is what you will 
read in each and every page of this issue. 

For all these reasons we urgently need your help! 
As we have done every year since we began in 1955, 
we again turn to you, our readers, to help us meet the 
ever-rising costs for our office rent and the printing of 
N&L— and to help us get our new publications on the 
Middle East and on the Black dimension off the 
press. Those costs alone will surpass $5,000. 

NEVER WAS YOUR HELP MORE NEEDED! 
PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN TO 
HELP KEEP US ALIVE! 


Enclosed is my contribution of $ 

to help keep News & Letters going. 

I am enclosing $ for gift subscriptions 

to introduce others to News & Letters (addresses 
enclosed) 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Send with your check or money order to: 

NEWS & LETTERS 

36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603 
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Queer Liberation or commodification? 

by Amy Garrison 


Amy Garrison is young lesbian activist in Memphis , 
Tenn. This column is adapted from her talk on "Sexu- 
ality and Revolution" at a recent News & Letters meet- 
ing. —Ed. 

The Stonewall riot during the summer of 1969 might 
be the seminal event in queer revolutionary history. 
After weeks of ruthless persecution by 
police, mostly characterized by 
unprompted raids on New York City's 
gay bars, the patrons of the Stonewall 
Inn rioted as the bar staff, drag queens, and transgen- 
der clientele were arrested without cause on June 28. 

The violent riot was suppressed by the police in the 
early morning hours of the 28th, but peaceful protests 
of the incident continued well into the day. Gay men 
and their supporters gathered outside the bar and held 
hands, kissed, and chanted. Within a month the Gay 
Liberation Front arose from the struggle of the queers 
involved in the riot in an effort to overturn existing, 
oppressive social policies and practices. 

The riot and the formation of this group established 
a precedent in queer political history, and while it was 
undeniably an important first step toward equality for 
queers in this society, the Stonewall incident fell short 

Mourning Mothers 


San Francisco— Bush's war motivated many peo- 
ple to organize. What gets coverage are the demon- 
strations of hundreds of thousands. What does not get 



as much attention are new, independent organizations. 

There are teachers organizing teach-ins and sup- 
porting student walkouts; youth forming affinity 
groups; neighborhood people in candlelight vigils, and 
many more. 

One of the most creative new forms of protest is the 
Mourning Mothers. Mary, one of the founders of 
Mourning Mothers, describes its beginning: 

"The Mourning Mothers are part of a larger grass- 
roots Northern California mobilization called Direct 
Action to Stop the War (DASW)... A diverse group of 
activists launched DASW in October 2002; our first 
action was the peace camp and shut-down of the San 
Francisco Federal Building on Oct. 9 and 10, in 
response to Congress handing over its war authority to 
the Executive Branch. DASW also organized the awe- 
some 'Day-After' action, in which 20,000 activists came 
together and shut down the financial district on March 
20, the day after war was officially declared. Several 
Mourning Mothers have been or are currently mem- 
bers of DASW working group. 

"The Mourning Mothers was inspired by a Bread 
and Puppet street theatre piece that a few of us saw in 
Washington, D.C. on Sept. 29, 2002, at the first major 
No War on Iraq peace march. At the end of December, 
the founders of Bread and Puppets gave us their bless- 
ings to run with the idea. A group of about 12 of us cre- 
ated the giant masks, cloth children, and gowns in a 
half dozen work sessions... Our first action was the 
Feb. 16 march in San Francisco for peace, democracy, 
ecology, and justice!" 

The Mourning Mothers' form of protest is designed 
to draw in participation from other protesters, by 
actively identifying with the grief of mothers anywhere 
(though primarily Iraqi mothers now) who are losing 
their children. A fairly routine picket line in front of 
the Federal Building was transformed when the entire 
demonstration of several hundred, rather than just 
marching in circles, joined the grieving ceremony 
Mourning Mothers staged by "burying" the cloth chil- 
dren in a white sheet. The solemn, silent ceremony of 
taking each cloth child and laying him/her out, made 
the cost of war very graphic. 

We distributed some flowers among the protesters to 
put on the "graves" of cloth, but many went out to get 
more flowers to honor the dead. Some brought full bou- 
quets, complete with a card reading "I am sorry you 
had to die for U.S. imperialism." Many people openly 
cried realizing that while our ceremony was only sym- 
bolic, it was all too real. 

The Mourning Mothers have participated in other 
Bay Area events, not just the big marches, but many 
smaller events, like the Oakland docks action on April 
7 and ChevronTexaco action on April 14. 

-U. W. 


of being truly revolutionary. For the first time, queers 
were identifying themselves-if not explicitly-as a 
philosophical category composed of oppressed individu- 
als, as the Other, as a body of people with a valid cri- 
tique of their objective conditions. 

STALLED AT CULTURE AND IDENTITY 

But the queers who composed the new Gay Libera- 
tion Front and the pro-queer 
groups since that era have 
been stymied in their struggle 
for queer equality because of 
their emphasis on a partial rejection of the capitalist 
machine of oppression. They have made the first 
dialectical movement- which Marx calls first nega- 
tion-in that they have established their opposition to 
their specific grievances with capitalist society. 

But because most queer political groups have failed 
to recognize the importance of transcending that first 
negation-of negating their opposition and moving forth 
with their struggle for a new human society, where all 
human relations are radically transformed - the queer 
movement stalled sometime after Stonewall. The most 
political queer organizations are now preoccupied with 
is progress without revolution, with making legislative 
changes without changing the entire political frame- 
work of this society, with improving the relationships 
between queers and heterosexuals without improving 
the whole of human relationships. 

What is worse is the tendency of many queers to 
identify the pro-queer movement as merely a cultural 
movement and not one with broad social and political 
implications. 

The queer movement, in its general refusal to com- 
pletely oppose capitalist ideology, has itself been sub- 
ject to commodification and corruption. The tradition of 
queer "pride" is the best example of this perversion. 
Various symbols of queer pride are adopted by capital- 
ist producers and aggressively marketed to the queer 
population. Queer beer, queer credit cards, queer vaca- 
tion packages, queer dating services, and queer mass 
media are some of the worst examples of the queer 
identity being appropriated, packaged, and produced 
by exploitative capitalists. 

Even the queer pride celebrations held every June in 
U.S. and European cities are usually just that-cele- 
brations, a time for queers to flaunt their queemess 
with reckless abandon and abundant alcohol but with- 
out a thought for the practical and theoretical develop- 
ment of the queer movement. 

REJECT ALL ALIENATIONS 

Queers seem to be faced with the dilemma of a stilt- 
ed political movement concerned with superficial, leg- 
islative improvements and highly commercialized 
social movement which attempts to validate every pref- 
erence, indulgence, and whim of the queer person with- 
out regard for his or her self-development and without 
regard to the objective, oppressive context of the soci- 
ety-at-large. 

We queers cannot remain trapped between these two 
alternatives if we have a serious commitment to 
improving our position in society; nor can we ignore the 
fact that our problematic situation is a subset of the 
problems of capitalism as a whole. 

We must accept the challenge of rejecting capital- 
ism's alienated mode of relations between humans-a 
problem that has clearly been exacerbated by capital- 
ism's method of production-and put forth our own way 
of relating to each other and to all of humanity. Only 
then will we be on our way to the respect, recognition, 
freedom and equality to which all of humanity is enti- 
tled. 

Novel imagines future 

Half Nation Under God is a novel by Cora Corbett 
published in 2002 by Eru Books, a new feminist pub- 
lishing company. It is set in the near future in the U.S. 
to show why the religious Right is dangerous to democ- 
racy. Half of the states are "free" and operate under 
democracy as we know it today, while half 
are under the type of government that the 
religious Right wants to impose. 

Sharon Clark, a reporter from the free 
state of Southern California, goes to the 
"religious" state of Arizona to investigate 
abuses of women imprisoned for attempt- 
ing to have abortions or attempting to 
leave the state while pregnant. Her intent 
is to expose the corruption of the "Moral- 
ist" party to prevent Southern California 
from voting "Moralist" in the next elec- 
tion. 

She learns that women of color impris- 
oned for having an abortion are sterilized, 
while white women are impregnated sev- 
eral times before their release, their 
babies sold to infertile couples. Pregnant white 
teenagers are urged by religious right "clinics" and 
radio commercials to give their babies up for adoption 
to religious right couples. The novel makes the point 
that those who want to prohibit safe, legal abortion are 
not concerned with the morality of killing fetuses, as 
mixed-race pregnancies are aborted. 

Cora Corbett also shows that reproductive rights are 
connected to human rights. Two Hispanic teenagers 
having an argument over whether their oppression is 
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Afghanistan 'free'? 

San Francisco— On April 2, Tahmeena Faryal of 
the Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA) came again to the U.S. to give an 
update on the situation in Afghanistan. Last time, in 
November 2001, the crowds were overflowing. Hun- 
dreds had to be turned away. This time the audience 
was much smaller, about 100. Yet the need for solidar- 
ity is just as great. 

Faryal spoke on the current situation. Afghanistan 
is supposedly "liberated,” yet after the bombing and 
vast destruction, fundamentalism remains, both in the 
Northern Alliance and among other groups. The U.S. 
used the plight of women to justify "Operation Endur- 
ing Freedom," the name for the bombing campaign. 

Yet Human Rights Watch concluded recently 
that post-Taliban Afghanistan is no different 
than under the Taliban in many areas. Some 
women were able to take off their burkhas, and 
some men shaved their beards, but there is no 
liberation, A recent demonstration demanding 
basic necessities was suppressed bloodily, with 
four people killed outright. Even Hamid Karzai, 
the U.S.-installed president, cannot speak freely. 

It makes the refugees hesitant to return. Three mil- 
lion are still outside Afghanistan. The children in the 
camps are called "children of garbage" because that's 
where they scrounge for something to eat. RAWA is 
proud to try to bring some education to them, but for 
most holding a pencil and learning to write is just a 
dream. 

RAWA was the most mobilized form of resistance to 
fundamentalism, yet even today, they cannot have an 
office in Afghanistan. So they continue their efforts 
outside the country. On March 18, RAWA held a cele- 
bration of International Women's Day in Peshawar, 
Pakistan. They termed the Hamid Karzai government 
a total failure, stating that "the Taliban and the North- 
ern Alliance both looted the country of its freedom and 
the women of their due rights. Both were fundamen- 
talists and puppets in the hands of outsiders." 

Later that day, Malalai Hospital's assistant 
director, Mr. Mohsin, was shot by fundamentalist 
terrorists while entering the RAWA hospital in 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan. 

Afghanistan clearly needs solidarity. The Afghan 
people themselves should rebuild the country. Faryal 
ended by saying that democracy cannot be brought in 
from the outside, and that Afghanistan is a good exam- 
ple for Iraq: bombing in the name of liberation cannot 
work. 

— Urszula Wislanska 


Welfare rights victory 

New York — In a major victory for the welfare 
rights movement in New York City, the city council 
passed a law giving most recipients the right to some 
education and training instead of merely drudge work 
in return for welfare benefits. The council had to over- 
rule Mayor Bloomberg's veto of the legislation; 
Bloomberg wants to carry on the draconian welfare 
rules instigated by former Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 
that required long hours of work without any opportu- 
nity for education or training. 

Local welfare rights organizations have made the 
right to education a focal point of their campaigns since 
the federal law was overhauled in 1996 and "workfare" 
became compulsory. The victory runs contrary to the 
general direction of federal law but is not prohibited by 
it. The change, though, will not benefit most recipients. 

—Poverty activist 


ruled by religious Right 

"really" about sexism or racism realize that it is about 
both. Two other Hispanic teenagers, Martha and 
Anthony, are placed in foster care when their mother is 
imprisoned for practicing herbal medicine for people 
who can't afford medical care. They experience brutal 
treatment designed to make them into submissive ser- 
vants, then told that they must work for years to pay 
the state back for their time in foster care. 

The religious Right often accuses abortion rights 
activists of making human beings into "commodities" 
by not giving fetuses the status of human beings. That 
it is the religious Right and capitalism that make 
human beings into commodities is illustrated in the 
novel by indentured servitude for people of color and 
the expectation that white women enter into submis- 
sive roles in marriage. It is illustrated by the selling of 
babies and the making of white women into "breeders." 

At the beginning, Sharon wants her Pulitzer-win- 
ning story, Martha wants to free her brother, and both 
want to flee to safety. But both realize that there will 
be no safety in the free states if people who are aware 
of the situation do not take a stand. Both reject a polit- 
ical network in Arizona that plots a violent overthrow 
of the government because it does not try to save indi- 
viduals, considering them casualties of war. 

The other option is unclear, as the book leaves the 
characters at a point where they are committed to 
social change without saying exactly how they will cre- 
ate this change. However Sharon reacts to the violent 
revolutionaries by expressing a preference for democ- 
ratic action by educated masses. 

-Adele 
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Oakland cops 1 brutal attack on dockers, protesters 


Oakland, Cal.— Oakland police went on a ram- 
page on April 7 when 500 war protesters gathered at 
the Port of Oakland to prevent loading of munitions 
onto American President Lines cargo ships headed for 
the Persian Gulf. 

Protesters had hoped to form a massive enough pick- 
et line that dockworkers could legitimately refuse to 
cross the line for safety reasons. The new ILWU con- 
tract does not permit the union to strike over objections 
to loading military hardware. 

But there were no such shipments scheduled for that 
day. When demonstrators learned as much, they shift- 
ed from blocking trucks and workers to marching and 
chanting in large circles. 

Even so, police closed in and ordered the picketers to 
disperse. Clusters of demonstrators that didn't move 
fast enough were blasted apart with concussion 
grenades. They then picked off scattering individuals 
with wooden dowels, metal shot beanbags and sting- 
balls. The attacks were repeated as pickets regrouped 
and more protesters arrived on scene. Nine longshore- 


No hard times? 

New York— The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced April 4 that nonfarm payroll employment 
in the U.S. fell by 108,000 in March. It also revised its 
estimate of February’s job loss to a whopping 357,000. 
Since the recession officially began in March 2001, 
there has been a net loss of 2.1 million jobs. More than 
one-fifth of the total, 465,000 jobs, have been eliminat- 
ed during the past two months alone. 

Largely for this reason, on March 7— the same day 
that the February job loss figures were reported— the 
Business Cycle Dating Committee of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research declared that it was too 
early to determine whether the recession has ended. 
The committee’s determinations are accepted as offi- 
cial by the U.S. government. 

If the committee eventually does determine that the 
economy was still in recession in March, this recession 
will be the longest one, by far, since the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s. Events like these disclose that, 
although the military power of the U.S. is unrivaled in 
world history, it lacks the power to transcend the 
recurrent crises of capitalist production. 

—Andrew Kliman 

Lemoyne-Owen fight 


Memphis, Tenn. — The Faculty Organization at 
historically Black LeMoyne-Owen College came into 
existence around 1968. We met independently of the 
administration to talk about employment conditions. 

In 2000 a number of employees with up to 25 years 
in, none of them faculty, were laid off. It was scary. We 
View ourselves not only as a community, but as a fam- 
ily. What alarmed us was that we had no knowledge of 
it until it occurred. That began a series of attempts to 
become involved in decision-making at the college. 

After 2000, we were told there were going to be bud- 
get cuts. At this time there was no union, we were just 
a discussion group. So we hired a lawyer to advise us. 
We felt we needed a structure so that, no. matter who 
the president was or what the composition of the board 
was, we would have shared governance. 

We successfully petitioned the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for official status as the collective bargain- 
ing agent for the faculty. In September 2002, we voted 
overwhelmingly in support of the Faculty Organiza- 
tion as collective bargaining agent. 

Now the Faculty Organization is a union affil- 
iated with the American Association of Universi- 
ty Professors (AAUP) through its Collective Bar- 
gaining Congress— AAUP chapters that are 
unionized on college and university campuses. 
The NLRB said that we met the criteria for being 
the collective bargaining agent for the faculty. 

Lemoyne-Owen has lost five appeals, the latest a 
summary judgment this January. LeMoyne-Owen was 
ordered to recognize our faculty association, but they 
refuse to do so. Now the Labor Board has taken 
LeMoyne-Owen to court in Washington, D.C. so that it 
can enforce the order. 

Our issues have little to do with salary. Our main 
concerns center on not wanting to be in the dark as it 
relates to major decision-making that affects faculty 
and staff. 

When you understand the relationship between the 
Civil Rights Movement and the labor movement you 
have to ask how can LeMoyne-Owen take a stand 
against collective bargaining? Last month we com- 
memorated the murder of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
It was when Dr. King came to Memphis that those two 
movements coalesced. 

There is a picture of Hollis Ft Price shaking 
hands with Martin Luther King Jr. on our cam- 
pus. Civil rights meetings were held here. How 
can we afford not to stand with an effort to orga- 
nize? 

To contribute to our legal fund, you can send funds 
to: Faculty Organization of LeMoyne-Owen College, c/o 
Dr. Cheryl Golden, 807 Walker Ave., Memphis, TN 
38126. Soon we'll have a website accessible through 
http://www.aaup.org/issues/HBCU/index.htm, where 
concerned individuals can respond to a petition of sup- 
port of the Faculty Organization. 

—Dr. Cheryl Golden 


men who were not participating in the demonstration 
were among the dozens injured. 

An hour or so after police had set the tone for the 
day, a group of about 50 picketers promptly complied 
with an order to disperse and marched clear away from 
the terminals to assemble at Maritime and 7th Street. 
Moments later, 25 motorcycle cops roared up on them 
while a phalanx of riot troops let loose its full arsenal 
on the retreating crowd. 

This time there had been no warning. Though there 
was no panic, even among the injured, one protester 
saw the assault as an attempt to "shock and awe" all 
demonstrators into staying away from the docks. 

Oakland Police Chief Richard Word corroborated 
that police overreaction to the non-threatening contin- 
gent was a preemptive strike. He speculated that if 
police "had simply waited it out and facilitated pro- 
testers, there could have been thousands, not hun- 
dreds, out there; and we would have been over- 
whelmed." 

Police claims that picketers throwing rocks and bot- 
tles precipitated the barrages are not supported by 
anyone but the police. This is significant, because 
every anti-war action for the past several weeks has 
had participants only too eager to denounce (usually as 
"anarchists") those who ruin the "peace movement" 
with their penchant for violence. 

Even TV news failed to provide a smoking gun. In an 
effort to back up police, one reporter told viewers to lis- 
ten for the sound of a breaking bottle in footage she 
was about to run. Sure enough you could hear the 
sound— but only long after the assault began. 



Hundreds of janitors marched in downtown Chicago 
in late March in their fight for a new contract. 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


by Htun Lin 

When I turned 18, my father told me to go down to 
the local post office to register for the draft. The Viet- 
nam War was over, but draft registration was still 
required. I was reluctant to sign up even though the 
draft was no longer in effect, since I had read so much 
about the carnage of the war. My father nevertheless 
finally convinced me I had to sign up, if I didn't want 
to jeopardize my chance at financial aid for college. 

I wonder how many people before me also thought 
they had to join in order to have opportunities open to 
them. This, no doubt, was on the mind of freed POW 
Jessica Lynch and so many other youth when they 
joined the military. Her mother told the press how Jes- 
sica saw joining the military as a ticket towards an 
education. She really wanted to become a teacher. 

After her dramatic rescue from a hospital in 
Nasiriya, Iraq, it looks like she'll finally have 
that chance. But more than 100 U.S. soldiers who 
have died in Iraq will not have that chance. To 
date, we have no tally of the Iraqi soldiers killed. 

The late Felix Martin, Labor Editor of News & Let- 
ters and a veteran of two wars, wrote in “Capitalist 
Wars and Production” (March 1991 N&L )\" In this war 
in the Persian Gulf, the soldiers, sailors and marines 
on both sides are victims of George Bush and Saddam 
Hussein. They are the ones dying, and they are the 
ones who, if they live, will face the point of production 
after the war. 

“In Iraq it will mean the labor of rebuilding from the 
terrible destruction that the bombs are raining down. 
Here in the U.S., the soldiers will return to plant clos- 
ings and unemployment as well as the assembly line." 

EMPLOYMENT FOR WAR 

A dozen years later, that part of the story is still the 
same. Many joined the military as a job option because 
no other jobs were available in a stagnant economy. 
The military is still seen as an opportunity of last 
resort. But now their opportunity will be to become 
part of a permanent war machine. 

For many, military service won’t be a temporary 
commitment, but a permanent job. Bush is disrupting 
all the reservists' commitments, and wreaking havoc 
on so many workers' lives. The trend is making war 
production and war prosecution a more entrenched and 
prominent part of everyday life. 

Have we workers given in to this militarism as when 
the locked-out dockworkers in Oakland made an excep- 
tion and returned to work to load military cargo under 
Bush's Taft-Hartley injunction? Part of the dockwork- 
ers' struggle was over the increasing death rate from 
accidents caused by speed-up and automation. 


Despite shock and awe tactics and preemptive 
strikes, the battered activists moved on to the Federal 
Building and then to City Hall where they called upon 
Mayor Jerry Brown to investigate this unprecedented 
use of police force. 

The following night they kept Oakland City Council 
from its agenda long enough to force council president 
Ignacio De La Fuente to leave the chambers in frus- 
tration. Councilmember Jane Brunner took over and 
scheduled a special hearing for April 29. 

—David Mizuno'Oto 


Bush war on labor 

When the AFL-CIO convention last February 
opposed President Bush's then-looming war against 
Iraq, it surprised some pessimistic labor analysts who 
felt an anti-war resolution would be too controversial 
for the traditionally conservative AFL-CLO even to 
consider. The war in Iraq may be all but over, but not 
the war against labor that the Bush administration 
officially declared at that convention. 

Nothing energized the delegates to close ranks 
and unify against the administration as did the 
insulting address by Labor Secretary Elaine 
Chao. She made crystal clear that not only was 
the administration not going to be throwing any 
crumbs to labor, but that it intended to aggres- 
sively pursue its anti-labor offensive. 

The defeat of President George W. Bush in the 2004 
national election emerged as the top priority for orga- 
nized labor. As both delegates and union leaders 
emphasized, Bush, under the smokescreen of "nation- 
al security," has removed tens of thousands of govern- 
ment employees from union protection, and plans to 
privatize hundreds of thousands more union jobs. 

Even the opportunistic Teamster President 
James Hoffa, who has played political footsie 
with the Republicans in the past, heatedly 
declared his opposition to President Bush's anti- 
labor, pro-corporate administration and support 
for tbe AFL-CIO campaign to defeat him. 

Already weakened by a declining membership and 
sophisticated management campaigns that have 
blocked many union drives, the AFL-CIO approved 
plans to increase organizing efforts, especially among 
the lower paid service industries, where employees 
receive the lowest wages and virtually no fringe bene- 
fits and have demonstrated their willingness to join 
unions by their militant strike actions. 

—Andy Phillips 

Steady jobs — at war 

Felix Martin further wrote in his 1991 column: "I 
worked for many years as a blue collar worker at Gen- 
eral Motors, and what goes through my mind when I 
see and read about this war is the assembly line. It 
seems like war and production are produced in the 
same way. There are officers and/or foremen on one 
side, and in both places— the war zone and the facto- 
ry— on the other side are the workers, the 'grunts,' 
doing the suffering and dying." 

Today the modern war assembly line is woven toge- 
ther even more by technology. As in many workplaces, 
technology now counts for everything while humans 
are its servants. The U.S. effort in Iraq is above all to 
project the overpowering might of U.S. technology. The 
steady war news has been one big commercial for high- 
tech weapons manufacturers. 

The dazzle of high-tech weaponry has over- 
shadowed the story of uncounted Iraqi dead, 
including many innocent civilians. It is that 
same high-tech weaponry that's been the reason 
behind the high rate of British and American sol- 
diers killed by "friendly fire." 

In the first Gulf War, the U.S. used Saddam as their 
accomplice to slaughter those who rose up against his 
regime and try to kill the very idea of self-liberation. 
Now the message to all, at home and abroad, is that 
resistance is futile in the face of the U.S. war machine. 
The rulers want all of us to get used to the idea of war 
as a permanent assembly line. 

KILLING MACHINE 

Yet it is living labor that ultimately rejects that 
assembly line future. Stephen Funk, a marine from the 
San Francisco Bay Area, applied for conscientious 
objector status when he realized that the recruitment 
ads promising scholarship and adventure did not 
reflect the reality of turning him into a killing 
machine. This is a reality many soldiers are finding out 
in. Iraq as they efficiently slaughter reluctant enemy 
soldiers and civilians alike, with high-tech weaponry to 
which soldiers are mere appendages. 

For those of us who do the actual fighting and 
producing inside the belly of capitalism, war and 
. production are the real axis of evil— we’re the 
ones doing the killing, and the ones getting 
killed and maimed by man-killer high-tech 
machines. 

If we give in to this regime, we give up all our human 
intellectual capacities and endow them to machines, 
while degrading our own human potential to mere 
mechanical ones. As soon as we reject the domination 
of machines over living labor, we will have won a cru- 
cial battle against capital’s deadliest weapon of class 
destruction— capital itself. 
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Crump residents launch fight for environmental justice 

Memphis, Tenn. —I'm with Concerned Citizens of 
Crump neighborhood association and I have defined 
my neighborhood as a chemically boxed-in community. 

Who are we? We are a 100% African-American urban 
neighborhood, a working-class and low-income historic 
Black neighborhood in north Memphis. - 

There are more than eight polluting plants within 
three miles of my home. We have no grocery stores. We 
don't even have a 990 store. We don't have any kind of 
dry goods store in my neighborhood. 

Pollution has no boundaries. It starts in north Mem- 

King's legacy today 



phis but it ends up all over Memphis with health 
effects like cancer. My favorite nephew was rushed to 
the emergency room this week with an asthma attack. 
We have asthma, lung diseases, miscarriages, kidney 
disease because of the chemicals that are stored and 
used in our neighborhood. 

BAD NEWS VELSICOL 

There was an article in the paper about Velsicol and 
the contamination of Hollywood dump which is full of 
heptachlor and chlordane. We live right by the Wolf 
River; it's polluted with them. The way the article was 
printed was as if Velsicol and the city of Memphis 
decided, out of the goodness of their hearts, to clean up 
the dump. That is not so. Most of the chemicals can be 
traced back to Velsicol. 

As children we walked over Hollywood dump to get 
to a main grocery store. We were poor people, so if you 
found a chair there you would bring it back. One time 
Mayflower canned biscuits were thrown on the dump. 
We carried those biscuits back home and everybody 
had a good time. But we didn't know that they were 
contaminated with heptachlor and chlordane. 

Penn Chemicals polluted the land in Douglass Park 
which is directly adjacent to Douglass Elementary 
School. I would cry every day when I would see a ban- 
ner on the school gate that said, "Douglass Elementary 
loves Penn Chemicals." Douglass Park is one of the 


oldest parks in the Black community. It used to be 
called Negro Park when the city first gave us the land 
to keep us out of the other parks. It has a deep history, 
so the companies can't lie and say that they were there 
first. 

Another thing that's been done is the community 
was divided. Sunday school teachers no longer speak to 
me because I speak badly of the nice chemical compa- 
ny that gives my poor neighborhood $1,000 every year 
at Christmas to buy the poor kids bikes, punch and 
cake. 

NEW HOUSES ON TOXIC LAND 

So now we have two neighborhood organizations. 
One is concerned about building up the neighborhood, 
but I am with Concerned Citizens of Crump, and we're 
concerned about improving the environment. What's 
the use of building new houses on poisoned land? 

There's no environmental justice agenda in this city 
and in this state. You can't get one elected official to a 
rally. When they find out what you're about, they go 
out of the room when the TV camera's on. Velsicol 
called the police saying: Balinda and her gang are 
going to be Up there and we need police protection. 

I called the NAACP; they didn't know what environ- 
mental justice was in this city. I read Genesis I: In the 
beginning God created a clean earth. That's what I 
base my power on. —Balinda Moore 


EDITORIAL 


Memphis — On the morning of April 4, over 300 
activists and community members. Black, white, and 
Latino gathered to commemorate the death of Martin 
Luther King Jr. with a rally and a march. The rally site 
was Lemoyne-Owen College, a traditionally African- 
American university here. 

The amazing thing about the whole march was its 
location and participants. One young anti-war activist 
woman remarked, "Since it was through neighborhood 
streets (as opposed to downtown), a lot of people came 
out on their porches to wave at us. There was a great 
mix of folks too, the usual AFSCME participants [san- 
itation workers union that was on strike in 1968], 
Lemoyne-Owen faculty and students [some of the fac- 
ulty were busy celebrating and unionizing at the same 
time], La Fuerza Latina Unida [a local Latino activist 
organization], sororities and fraternities, neighbor- 
hood residents of all ages, historians, peace activists, 
one of the Immokalee workers [tomato pickers boy- 
cotting Taco Bell in protest of slave labor conditions in 
the fields], church groups, a marching band, hell even 
an ROTC unit." 

Seeing people of all colors and types marching toge- 
ther really helped with morale during this time of war 
and political and social retrogression. Here in the 
South, everyone from politicians to TV and radio sta- 
tion personalities claim to "remember the dream" and 
pay lip service to King and his ideals. But remember- 
ing Dr. King and who he really was is still a rebellious 
action. —News and Letters youth 


Bitter fruits of Iraq's occupation 


(Continued from page 1) 

after they appointed a local sheik with ties to the old 
regime as administrator of the city. They were imme- 
diately confronted with a spontaneous demonstration 
of residents protesting the British embrace of such a 
compromised figure. The people of Baghdad’s poor 
neighborhoods too have come out into the streets to 
assert their hostility to an arrangement in which they 
are locked out of determining their own affairs. 

So the U.S. now finds itself in an ambiguous posi- 
tion. By its criteria, the invasion was a success. From 
any other standpoint, however, it has brought death, 
destruction and a fearsome uncertainty to the Iraqi 
people. Many civilians have been killed and wounded 
by the fierce missile campaign, the officers of Iraq’s 
regular army forced countless soldiers into a slaughter, 
and the country’s infrastructure— which never recov- 
ered from the 1991 war— has been further debilitated. 

Politically the U.S. is sponsoring figures from the 
Iraqi exile opposition while at the same time it is seek- 
ing out functionaries of Saddam’s regime to employ in 
the administration of its occupation. It is burdened 
with the enormous task of rebuilding the country on its 
terms alone while simultaneously trying to dampen 
the high expectations of democracy and self-determi- 
nation it itself raised as ideological justifications for 
invasion. 

And as if the plate wasn’t full enough for the rulers 
of the U.S., it seems as if they have no qualms about 
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aggressively warning Iran and especially Iraq’s old 
Ba'athist rival Syria to be extremely careful in their 
interference in the country. The worst fears of critics of 
the hawks in the Bush administration seem to have 
been well founded. 

POST-WAR STRIVINGS 

Despite all the rhetoric justifying the war, the future 
of the Iraqi people is indeed theirs alone to determine. 
The U.S. and Britain, while claiming that they have 
acted out of concern for the interests of those people, 
have instead placed their future at grave risk. 

The wishes of the Iraqis have already begun to come 
into conflict with those of the occupying powers. The 
long-struggling Kurdish people, the oppressed Shia 
communities in the south of the country, the impover- 
ished residents of Baghdad’s Saddam City neighbor- 
hood, and the minorities of Iraq deserve a nation in 
which independent newspapers can publish, wage 
workers can freely associate among themselves, and 
women can participate and lead in all activities. 

It is entirely possible that in such an arrangement, 
the revolutionary traditions of a country that once had 
one of the largest Marxist movement of the Middle East 
will be rediscovered and renewed, bringing an element 
of democratization most unwelcome to the capitalist 
rulers of the U.S. and Britain as well as to the authori- 
tarian rulers and religious fundamentalist groupings of 
the region. 

The invasion and the start of the occupation have 
trespassed upon the basic national feelings of most 
Iraqis and put this future— one that the people of Iraq 
are more than capable of building for themselves— in 
jeopardy. Now that Iraq is free of Saddam and his party 
of jailers and secret police, the country's people deserve 
our firmest possible solidarity in their efforts to start 
anew. 
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This May marks the 50th anniversary of the writing of Raya Dunayevskaya's "Letters on Hegel's Absolutes"— the philosophic 
breakthrough that led to the birth of Marxist-Humanism. As part of our commemoration of this event, we are reprinting a 
1987 commentary by Dunayevskaya on these letters, in which she reexamined them in light of the effort to work out a new 
relation between philosophy and organization. We also publish two essays on her philosophic contribution, on pages 6-7. Fur- 
ther discussion of these issues will appear in subsequent issues of News & Letters. 

The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism 


[From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya] 

MARXiST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor's note: The following writing of Jan. 21, 
1987, entitled "Talking to Myself," was part of 
Dunayevskaya's work-in-progress on a planned 
book on "Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy." It appears in The Power of Negativity: Select- 
ed Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx (Lex- 
ington Books, 2002). The references to the 1953 Let- 
ters are as they appear in The Power of Negativity. 
"SLIP refers to Hegel's Science of Logic, translated 
by Johnston & Struthers; "SLM 1 ' refers to the newer 
translation by A.V. Miller. 

T he focus is on the May 12, 1953 letter on 
[Hegel's] Absolute Idea. The point is to catch the 
dialectical flow of the self-determination of the 
Idea, paragraph by paragraph. 

Page 21(1) of the letter of May 12, 1953 calls atten- 
tion to p. 483 of Hegel's Science of Logic [SLII, p. 483; 
SLM, p. 840-41], which shows how the stage of "exte- 
riorization" is also that of intensification, i.e., "interi- 
orization," i.e., objective manifestation makes the 
inward extension more intense. 

The paragraph on p. 21, which attacks impatience 
in "an absolutely uncompromising Bolshevik" 
manner, I attribute to Hegel, after which I quote from 
p. 484 of the Science of Logic [SLII, p. 484; SLM, pp. 
840-41]: 

That impatience whose only wish is to go beyond 
the determinant... to be immediately in the 
absolute, has nothing before it as object of its cog- 
nition but the empty negative,. .or else would-be 
absolute, which is imaginary because it is neither 
posited nor comprehended. 

The dialectic flow of this quotation is in no way 
related to the two names quoted in the preceding 
paragraph of the letter, but even if said unconsciously, 
has everything to do with what I follow the Hegel quo- 
tation with: 

I am shaking all over for we have come to where 
we part from Lenin. I mentioned that, although 
in the approach to the Absolute Idea Lenin had 
mentioned that man's cognition not only reflects 
the objective world but creates it, but that within 
the chapter he never developed it. Objective 
world connections, materialism, 
dialectical materialism, it is true, but 
not the object and subject as one fully 
developed. 

Stop for a moment. Hold tightly to 
the fact that ever since 1948-49, when 
I first translated Lenin's "Abstract of 
the Science of Logic," I have done notfr 
ing less than extol Lenin philosophical- 
ly, specifically on the Science of Logic. 

There is no question about the fact that 
it was Lenin who created the great 
divide in Marxism in 1914-17. Our pre- 
sent changed perception of Lenin's 
philosophic ambivalence shows here 
that I actually did have some philo- 
sophic differences as far back as the 
early 1950s. 

The fact is that it was not only Lenin 
who, by keeping the Philosophic Note- G W F Heael 
books to himself, separated philosophy " ’ * 
from politics. When we broke politically with the con- 
cept of the vanguard party, we kept philosophy and 
politics in two separate compartments.(2) What this 
1953 Letter shows now is that embedded in it was a 
sharper critique of Lenin's philosophic ambivalence 
than shown in Marxism and Freedom. In 1953, on the 
other hand... I had stressed that in the chapter on "The 
Idea of Cognition" Lenin had not concretized the 
objectivity of cognition. 

Here I wish to introduce... a letter to me from Grace 
Lee dated August 31, 1952. With her usual hyperbole, 
here is part of what she wrote me: 


You have mastered Hegel. You write in your letter 
of August 29 as you have never written before. 
Instead of that one-to-one correspondence where 
you impose a movement on the Logic, you are now 
inside the movement of the Logic, caught up in its 
rhythms. The number of people in the world who 
can do that can probably be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. You are absolutely right in character- 
izing Herman's (Johnny Zupan)(3) search for the 
party as the Logic of the "Idea of the Good"— which 
stands in its own way and hence must in the end 
turn against itself. 

We haven't found my letter of August 29, 1952, 
.which produced that enthusiasm a year before I broke 


through on the Absolute, but it is clear from what she 
said on August 31 that I had evidently been writing on 
the penultimate chapter from the Science of Logic, 
"The Idea of Cognition." She further points to that 
specific chapter because, very clearly, I had been relat- 
ing the [chapter on the] Idea of Cognition to the con- 
cept of organization. What was facing the Johnson- 
Forest Tendency now that it finally broke fully with 
Trotskyism was the question: What kind of organiza- 
tion now? This took a most ominous turn as I was com- 
ing to a break with Johnsonism [C.L.R. James], 1950- 
53. The specific objective event that precipitated the 
crisis in 1953 was Stalin's death.* 

In March 1953 I felt very strongly that an incubus 
had been lifted from the heads of the Russian and 

East European masses 

(evidently also from my 

head ) and that revolts were 

sure to happen. It was a 

very exciting day in Jgf 

Detroit, both because the 

Black production worker v ^ 

Charles Denby, and the 1 •WLA * 

head of the Youth, Ben, had xS Jj ' Bk 

independently thought 

that, no doubt, I wished to $ jyPwPy * 

write a political estimate of 
that world-shaking event; 

they volunteered to work ^ 

with me all night. When ■ Wfi A 

Denby appeared after his ^ 
day at Chrysler he con- JtM WT 

cretized this further, laugh- “™“® 

ing jubilantly and saying that what all the workers 
were talking about, as the radio blared forth the news 
of Stalin's death, was: "I've got just the person to take 
his place— my foreman." Denby asked if I had that 
article I was always talking about on the great trade 
union debate between Lenin and Trotsky in 1920 (on 
which I had been working since the 1940s). Denby felt 
that the workers would now welcome such a revela- 
tion; he wished to distribute it to them. (4) 

Think of the unpleasant shock that then occurred 
when Grace, who was in California and the responsi- 
ble editor for the issue of the mimeographed Corre- 
spondence, felt that the lead article could not be on 
Stalin's death, but on the "new" women around Selma 
[James] who disregarded the blare from the radio 
announcing Stalin's death. Instead, they were 
exchanging recipes for hamburgers. Not only was that 
idiotic suggestion floated, but she undertook to censor 
my analysis on the significance of Stal- 
in's death, so that it too sounded not so 
world-shaking. Such an attitude 
towards a world event produced such a 
struggle between me and Grace, that 
it actually affected the whole Johnson- 
Forest Tendency.(5) 

What was C.L.R. James's "solution" 
to the crisis created by the different 
attitudes, both to Stalin's death and to 
the tasks of a Marxist newspaper? It 
was typically Jamesian: I was judged 
to be "politically" right, but neverthe- 
less totally wrong because of my sharp 
attack on Grace. Grace was judged to 
be "politically" wrong, but absolutely 
right because she listened to the 
"new." After two months of this type of 
meaningless, diversionary, empty 
"solution" to both things happening in 
the objective world and attitudes to 
what are the tasks of a Marxist news- 
paper to objective events, I asked for a week off, left 
Detroit for Ann Arbor, and out of me poured those Let- 
ters of May 12 and 20 on the Absolute Idea. 

Now then, because the dialectic flow in the present 
singling out of p. 21 of the May 12, 1953 letter points 
also to the relevance of looking at it with eyes of 1987, 
let me examine the new find, the 1952 letter which 
shows I had made a plunge into the Idea of Cognition, 
especially on the section "The Idea of the Good." Clear- 
ly I definitely had organization in mind. This was not 
on the level of James and Grace and their dialectic of 
the "Party," but on the question of dialectic "in and of 
itself." While I do not remember where I raised the 

* The same type of crisis as occurred in March-April 1953 
over the Johnson-Forest Tendency's attitude to Stalin's 
death recurred with the first issue of Correspondence on 
October 3, 1953 for which 1 had written the lead on the 
Beria Purge. Reexamining this in 1987, 1 realize that what 
looks like the "Russian Question”— that same old Russian 
Question" which caused the first break with Trotskyism at 
the approach of World War II and reoccurred in 1950 on the 
Korean War— far from being on the "Russian Question," 
was actually on the decisive question of war and revolution 
which has always marked that new continent of thought 
and revolution of Marxism from its birth. 1917 designated 
its move to the 20th century. It was Stalin's counter-revolu- 
tion that gave it a narrow nationalist stamp. Why the hell 
have all of us been caught in that linguistic web?— RD 


question that I wasn't quite happy with Lenin’s 16- 
point definition of the dialectic, I had called attention 
to the fact that Lenin says its final two points (15 and 
16) are "examples of point 9."(6) This, I felt, was a 
step back from proceeding with the Absolute Idea and 
returning to the Doctrine of Essence, Form and Con- 
tent specifically. 

At the same time— and that's when I did get brave 
and started arguing with Lenin as if he were right 
there— I began arguing with Lenin because he had 
asked the readers to disregard the last half paragraph 
of the chapter on the Absolute Idea while I insisted 
that had he suffered from Stalinism for three long 
decades he would have seen the relevance of following 
Hegel's Absolutes to the end. (This of course is taken 

. up in the May 20, 1953 letter, 

(“***-' where I deal with the three 

\ final syllogisms [of Hegel's 

\ \ Philosophy of Mind], but for 

) '\ the present what is com- 

S, X pelling is to trace the many 

** Xl, ways of the development of 

the Self-Determination of the 

Here is how the May 12, 
' 1953 letter manifested the 

Hk dialectical flow on p. 21: from 

jBWfck. exteriorization/interiorization 

yjS it lapsed into a would-be 

"absolute" which led Lenin to 
remain at the "approach to," 
i- e -> on the threshold of, the 
Absolute Idea. This is the rea- 
son why Lenin preferred to let the Absolute Idea stop 
at Nature (Practice), crediting Hegel with "stretching 
a hand to materialism," instead of following Hegel to 
the last part of that paragraph where Hegel insists 
that the Absolutes had not been completed with the 
Absolute Idea, and must still go through the Philoso- 
phy of Nature and Philosophy of Mind before comple- 
tion is reached with Absolute Mind. 

Put another way, in place of any self-criticism, or 
objectivity, Lenin left future generations without 
full illumination of what may befall them— Stalinism. 
It is the generation that followed, our age that suf- 
fered through those three decades of Stalinism, that 
had to face the reality of what happens after. It is this 
point, this objectivity, this concreteness, that embold- 
ened me not to stop where Lenin stopped at the 
approach to the Absolute Idea, but to follow Hegel to 
the Philosophy of Mind. The Absolute Method opened 
new doors already in the Absolute Idea, which Hegel 
defined as: 

The pure Idea, in which the determinateness or 
reality of the Notion is itself raised to the level of 
Notion, is an absolute liberation, having no fur- 
ther immediate determination which is not equal- 
ly posited and equally Notion. Consequently 
there is no transition in this freedom.. .The transi- 
tion here therefore must rather be taken to mean 
that the Idea freely releases itself.... [SLII, pp. 485- 
86; SLM, p. 843], 

Now stand up and shout: "The Idea freely releases 
itself." Shout this while a flashing light illuminates 
Reality and its meaning, philosophy and revolution. 

Instead of placing a "No Entrance" sign over orga- 
nization as "pure politics," we finally are in the 
process of working out dialectics of philosophy and 
organization. 


NOTES BY THE EDITORS 

1. This corresponds to the page number of the May 12, 1953 
letter as found in The Power of Negativity. 

2. By 1950, James and Dunayevskaya had broken with the 
concept of the vanguard party. Her view that the break 
stayed on a political level, and did not reach directly into 
philosophy itself, is illustrated by State-Capitalism and 
World Revolution (1950), written by James in collaboration 
with Dunayevskaya and Grace Lee. 

3. Johnny Zupan, a Detroit auto worker, became the editor of 
the tendency's newspaper. Correspondence, upon its 
appearance in printed form in 1953. 

4. The article on the 1920 trade union debate in Russia, 
"Then and Now," was published in the mimeographed Cor- 
respondence in 1952, and can be found in The Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection, 2181-92. This article became the basis 
of the chapter on the 1920 trade union debate in Marxism 
and Freedom. 

5. The debate around Dunayeskaya's analysis of Stalin’s 
death occupied the first several printed issues of Corre- 
spondence, in October and November 1953. 

6. Points 15 and 16 of Lenin's 16-point definition of dialectic 

were "the struggle of content with form and conversely. The 
throwing off of the form, the transformation of the content" 
and "The transition of quantity into quality and vice 
versa." Point 9 was "not only the unity of opposites, but the 
transition of every determination, quality, feature,, side, 
property, into every other (into its opposite)?" [LCW 38, p. 
222], In point 14 Lenin had gone further than this, in sin- 
gling out "the negation of the negation." . 
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Marxist-Humanism, Critical Theory, and 
the quest for radical subjectivity 


by Tom More 

T he contemporary climate of philosophical dis- 
course casts a pall of suspicion on the philoso- 
phy of the subject and the philosophy of history. 
Jean-Francois Lyotard's injunction against grand 
narratives and meta-narratives has broad currency 
in the new dispensation of "postmetaphysical think- 
ing." 

Within Critical Theory, deeper than Jurgen Haber- 
mas's criticism of French postmodern thought is his 
agreement with this dispensation.(l) In this respect, 
he is a "Kantian" and not a "Hegelian." However, 
whether this figure of stepping back from "'Hegel" to 
"Kant" counts as philosophical progress is an open 
question. The deeply engrained residues of Kantian 
dualism that show up in the series of dualisms that 
characterize Habermasian Critical Theory also help 
to explain Habermas's rapprochement with liberal- 
ism, which some of us have come to think of as a kind 
of betrayal of the radicalism that once upon a time 
inspired it in its inception. 

At just this post-Kantian juncture or impasse, the 
figure of Hegel looms large. And standing on the 
shoulders of this giant, Marx looms large. It was the 
singular achievement of the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism, Raya Dunayevskaya, to have re-created 
the dialectical relationship between Hegelian philos- 
ophy and Marxism, most recently made available to 
us in The Power of Negativity .(2) 

This volume is so multifaceted that I have chosen 
to focus on just one theme, but the theme itself is so 
grand— in the very sense that Lyotard criticized— 
that I cannot do it justice here. This is the theme of 
the renewal of the philosophy of the subject that, at 
least by intention, aims to complete the radicalism of 
the critique of the bourgeois subject by being gen- 
uinely post-bourgeois and even revolutionary. 

Douglas Kellner and others have recently articu- 
lated the need within Critical Theory to come back to 
the question of the subject again.(3) The publication 
of The Power of Negativity coincides perfectly with 
the emerging sense of this demand. 

DOES THE LEFT HAVE AN IDEA? 

George Lukacs' theory of imputed class-conscious- 
ness, or the theory of the vanguard party, having 
essentially gone the way of the USSR, discloses both 
the danger and the failure of proletarian romanti- 
cism. The conception of the proletariat as a collective, 
world-historical subject is now generally held to be as 
Active as the philosophy of the subject itself. In fact, 
one of the distinguishing features of contemporary 
left academic radicalism is its celibate relationship 
with working class politics. The question, Who is the 
proletariat?, has been held to be as empty and idle as 
the question, Who is the subject of history? 

Another way to make this point is to observe that 
the very idea of an "idea of history" has come to be 
held as a dead letter, as dead on arrival as Lyotard's 
"grand narrative.” From this vantage point, Hegelian 
Marxism might seem to be merely quaint at best. 
There is nothing especially novel about this: it has 
been a long time since Daniel Bell proclaimed "the 
end of ideology." The 14th chapter in The Power of 
Negativity, entitled "Marxist-Humanism and the Bat- 
tle of Ideas," might sound like a parlor game. 

In reply, however, it is quite possible that the fun- 
damental poverty of the Left in the U.S. is that it has 
no idea. The miserable defeat of the Democratic Party 
in the elections of Nov. 5, 2002 is only one measure of 
how little what passes for opposition to the Bush Doc- 
trine, in its present organizational forms, is able to 
articulate itself either to itself or to the public. But 
this self-defeating paralysis of ideas, the postmodern 
attitude that Richard Rorty christens as "liberal 
irony," paralyzes the Left but not the Right. It would 
not be remiss to suggest that what most of all char- 
acterizes the emerging fascism of the Right is pre- 
cisely that it does have an idea. 

I make these remarks to instigate this thought: 
that whereas the Right has an '"Idea" in the Hegelian 
sense— in the degraded sense of Right Hegelianism 
that sanctifies the given— the postmodern academic 
Left really has no idea. And it has no idea in the 
Hegelian sense because, to plagiarize Slavoj Zizek, it 
has not "tarried with the negative." Not having tar- 
ried with the negative in the battle of ideas, its criti- 
cal dismissal of the philosophy of the subject and the 
philosophy of history has failed to be post-bourgeois. 
It finds itself stalemated by the bourgeois form of life 
and the philosophical disposition it had thought to 
eclipse and surpass. 

A PHILOSOPHIC ALTERNATIVE 

What I now propose is that waiting in the wings all 
along has been Raya Dunayevskaya, who had the 
nerve to take Hegel seriously, and who regarded 
Hegel as her contemporary mentor, as he had been 
the unparalleled mentor to Marx. 

By setting Marx in his proper philosophical con- 
text, Dunayevskaya re-created Marxism as a philoso- 
phy of freedom. She was as bold as Marx and Hegel 
themselves in holding that the idea of freedom is the 



very "Idea” of history. 

Recalling the more notorious passages of Hegel's 
own Lectures on the Philosophy of History, which she 
studiously ignored as more or less irrelevant to the 
task of re-creating dialectics, we might be tempted to 
conclude that this philosophy of freedom is really only 
the Eurocentrism that postmodernism and postcolo- 
nial theory have labored so hard to overcome. But 
this is a hasty conclusion. 

Dunayevskaya's is a Hegelianism of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. It is a Hegelianism of what she 
called the "Black 
dimension" in the — — — 

U.S., and of wildcat 
strikes in the coal 
mines of West Vir- 
ginia. It is the 
Hegelianism of Nat 
Turner and Frantz 
Fanon. It is the 
Hegelianism not of 
the Philosophy of 
Right but of the 
"Absolute Idea as 
New Beginning. "(4) It 
is the revolutionary 
Hegelianism of Karl 
Marx. 

Or conversely, 

Dunayevskaya's is the 
Marx who emanci- 
pates the Hegelian 
revolutionary idea of 
freedom from its bour- 
geois horizon, and 
who emancipates the 
"Idea" by situating it 
in a philosophical 
vision of new human 
social relations at the point of production— on the 
premise that the mode of production is the center of 
gravity that determines the form of social relations 
and therefore the social form of life that prevails in 
an epoch. 

SUBJECT/OBJECT 

Of any number of points of entry we might take 
into The Power of Negativity, one way into its philo- 
sophical core as a philosophy of the subject might be 
to situate it in the landscape of Martin Jay's book, 
Marxism and Totality (1985). Jay there traces the 
fate of "totality” from Lukacs to Adorno and Haber- 
mas. In short, whereas Lukacs affirms "totality," in 
Adorno's Negative Dialectics "totality” becomes total- 
itarianism, and Hegel's "absolute" and absolute neg- 
ativity become a "philosopheme of pure identity and 
death," the figure of which is "Auschwitz." In this 
way, Adorno anticipates the death of the subiect as a 
harbinger of certain aspects of postmodern thought. 

Inasmuch as the subject's objectivity in capitalism 
is the result of alienated objectivity— the reality of 
the human subject crushed by the oppressive nature- 
like necessity of the domination of dead over living 
labor, of constant over variable capital— the subject- 
object identity of the Hegelian logic of history would 
almost inevitably appear to be imputed to the subject 
from without, externally and from above, a mystifica- 
tion and an onto-theology, whether of God or the van- 
guard party to lead. 

But from Dunayevskaya's perspective, this appear- 
ance is only show, belonging among the false appear- 
ances of capital itself. 

Capital is the sham "absolute," the form of appear- 
ance of which appears to abrogate human subjectivi- 
ty. However, in Dunayevskaya's re-creation of the 
dialectic, this false absolute, the apparent historical 
necessity of capitalist social relations at the point of 
production, concretely calls into being, as logically it 
must, its absolute opposite— that is, the absolute 
negation of this absolute mystification of social reali- 
ty, at its root, in the contradictory relation between 
wage labor and capital that constitutes the capitalist 
mode of production. 

Like the concept of totality, the Hegelian logical 
categories of contradiction and mediation have fallen 
into philosophical disrepute. They are supposed to 
belong to the onto-theological project of the totaliza- 
tion of identity at the expense of difference. The spec- 
ulative projection of subject-object identity through 
dialectical mediation, it is claimed, either spells out 
the absolute of capital, a false totality; or if not capi- 
tal then Stalinism.(5) 

But these postmodern, postmetaphysical conclu- 
sions follow only upon the identification of the subject 
to be eclipsed as the bourgeois Cartesian-Kantian 
subject, constituted as the European project of domi- 
nation and conquest. The repudiation of this subject 
on behalf of difference is as one-sided as the totali- 
tarian conception of identity that abolishes differ- 
ence. 

Either capital is the absolute subject, or there is an 
"other" of capital. The false appearance of the former 
has the physiognomy of the Cartesian sovereign sub- 
ject beheld in the philosophical mirror. In that case, 


either the withering gaze that penetrates this false 
appearance (say, the gaze of Karl Marx) is simply 
critical and negative, illuminating nothing of the 
other of capital; or what is disclosed in the critical 
gesture, the gesture of Dunayevskaya, is a second 
subjectivity— that is, the objectivity of a working 
class struggle, a Black struggle, a women's struggle 
to be free. - 

The philosophical struggle of ideas to identify and 
to stand in solidarity with the subjects of revolution 
who are the absolute other of capital, would be effec- 
tively blocked by the postmodern 
discourse of the death of the sub- 
ject, a discourse supposedly on 
behalf of the other. 

The trouble with this negative 
dialectics, however, is that it stops 
short at first negation. The nega- 
tion of Auschwitz that is merely a 
first negation not only discloses 
nothing positive in the negative, 
but it is also dialectically consti- 
tuted in such a way that it can 
only assert itself in the dark shad- 
ows of the totalizing identity it 
claims to transgress. As a negative 
gesture, it implicitly capitulates to 
the totalizing claims of the 
absolute subject it opposes. 

On the other hand, the second 
negation, the negation of the 
negation, the speculative moment 
of Hegelian philosophy, also dis- 
closes a second subjectivity, specu- 
latively projected. This second 
subjectivity, for Dunayevskaya's 
Marxist-Humanism, is concretely 
or materially grounded in the real, 
material, political aspiration and 
the struggle of human beings to be free— the libera- 
tion struggles of the subjects of revolt. 

If we ask who are the auditors of The Power of Neg- 
ativity, Dunayevskaya is in conversation with the 
subjects of revolt everywhere she could find them: in 
class struggles, in the Black dimension, in postcolo- 
nial struggles, in women's struggles, and in the philo- 
sophical battle of ideas. 

Her own philosophical struggle dictated her con- 
versations with partners as wide-ranging as Herbert 
Marcuse and Adrienne Rich, George Armstrong Kelly 
and Louis Dupre, and the Hegel Society of America. 

In a time as urgent as our own, the place she occu- 
pies in the battle of ideas answers our compelling 
need: for a philosophy of liberation, a philosophy of 
the subject and an "Idea" of history, a re-creation of 
dialectics that renders Hegel and Marx our contem- 
poraries once again. 

NOTES 

1. See Jurgen Habermas, Postmetaphysical Thinking: Philo- 
sophical Essays, trans. W. M. Hohengarten (Cambridge. 
MA: MIT Press, 1992). 

2. Raya Dunayevskaya, The Power of Negativity: Selected 
Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx, eds. P. Hudis 
and K. Anderson (Lexington Books, 2002). 

3. See Douglas Kellner, "Marcuse and the Quest for Radical 
Subjectivity," in New Critical Theory: Essays on Libera- 
tion, eds. J. Paris and W. Wilkerson (Rowman & Little- 
field, 2000). 

4. See her paper for the Hegel Society of America, delivered 
in 1974, "Hegel's Absolute as New Beginning," reprinted 
in The Power of Negativity . 

5. That is, from the viewpoint of Adorno's "negative dialec- 
tics," leaving! to one side Dunayevskaya’s trenchant cri- 
tique of the Stalinist USSR as "state-capitalist." 
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Hegel's Absolutes and the crisis of Marxism 


by Peter Hudis 

T he crisis in Marxism is a crisis of liberatory 
vision. The problem has been around a long 
time. Neither "dialectical materialists” nor 
Western Marxists succeeded in fully surmounting it. 

The regimes that called themselves "Socialist" or 
"Communist," in which millions were imprisoned and 
perished in the name of a higher ideal, were not the 
only expression of the forfeit of liberatory vision. 

Bertolt Brecht’s quip, "Those of us who fought for 
kindness/could not ourselves be kind” summed up the 
experience of a century of radicals, and applied no less 
to Brecht himself. 

While much of Marxism lost touch with the libera- 
tory impulses which inspired it, Marx himself has not 
become confined to the “dustbin of history” as many a 
bourgeois pundit would have expected (or wished). 

Marx is in fact often cited today not just by leftist but 
also by mainstream critics as 

“the prophet of globalization” 

because of his insight into . 
how capital’s drive for self- , ' . 
expansion leads to both “the §§ ^ 
universal interdependence of f/jki Vs 1 
nations” and immense social 1 " I % _ 

devastation. The drive of '{ 
commodification that now t 

pervades not only every cor- f 

ner of the globe but each M 

aspect of our lives (something * 

that has been aptly called 
“the cancer stage of capital”) 

has given new meaning to "iScsM 

Marx’s notion that capital 
treats all limits to its drive 
for self-expansion as mere 
barriers to be overcome. 

Marxism, it seems, lives on \ 

because its object of critique II ■ '_\f' 
persists. 

Yet if this has not yet 
translated into a Marxian 

renaissance in politics it’s ■' * J® 

because of concern that the 
loss of liberatory vision which 
defined so much of Marxism 
remains with us. Masses tearing down Berlin Wall, 1989 

The concern is well 
deserved. In the past decade many leftists defended or 
turned a deaf ear to the crimes of genocidal regimes 
like Milosevic’s in Serbia even while avowing the 
cogency of a Marxian standpoint. More recently, many 
leftists responded to the September 11 attacks by 
reciting the “crimes of U.S. imperialism” while not 
making it clear that they oppose the attacks because 
they are committed to a world defined by genuine 
democracy, sexual difference, and an end to class and 
racial domination, in contrast to the reactionary fun- 
damentalists who carried out Septembfer 11. As the 
ongoing debates in today’s anti-war movement show, 
the much-welcome opposition to Bush’s war in Iraq 
does not by itself ensure that those opposing it will 
project a vision of liberation that transcends the hori- 
zons of global capitalism and its reactionary critics. 

The crisis in liberatory vision remains with us. 

Such crises have often sent Marxists back to Hegel. 

Recall Lenin’s study of Hegel in 1914 in response to 
the Second International’s support of World War I. Or 
Georg Lukacs’ return to Hegel in History and Class 
Consciousness in 1923. Lukacs there emphasized 
Hegel’s importance for Marxism, taking aim even at 
Marx’s closest follower, Engels, for “overlooking the 
most vital interaction, the dialectical relation between 
subject and object.” 

Yet though Lukacs placed much importance on the 
dialectical method, one can question whether his 
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approach recaptured the liberatory content of Marx’s 
Marxism. After all, by the late 1920s he capitulated to 
Stalinism. And even after breaking from Stalinism in 
the 1950s and, returning to the themes of his earlier 
work, he still held to a rather narrow concept of a new 
society, as seen in his view that domination of living 
labor by socially necessary labor time continues to 
operate under “socialism.” As he wrote in his last 
work, The Process of Democratization, “These classical 
economic categories are applicable to any mode of pro- 
duction.” 

Whatever may be the reasons for Lukacs’ trajectory, 
on one key issue he agreed with Engels even in Histo- 
ry and Class Consciousness : namely, that while 
Hegel’s method was revolutionary, the culmination of 
his system in a series of Absolutes was not. This rejec- 
tion of Hegel’s system in favor of his method dominat- 
ed virtually all of Marxism, from Engels to his most 
sophisticated critics. For instance, Theodor Adorno 
argued: “Although the structure 
■ ^ " of Hegel’s system would certain- 

ly collapse without [the Absolute 
Idea], the dialectic’s experiential 
I content does not come from this 

principle but from the resistance 
of the other to identity.” 

Yet there is a problem with 
* • ' KZdwlf this. In Hegel dialectic method is 
the universal form of the 
k Absolute Idea, which he defines 
mS as the unity of theory and prac- 

jf* tice. As the unity of theory and 

•jl practice the Absolute is con- 

mf scious, purposeful self-activity, 

ft *>, ’iSR or freedom. Dialectic method is 

|jj9: the form by which the content of 

(St ” the Absolute unfolds. In this 

Mlf sense, for Hegel dialectics is not 

1|® something that is externally 

D* applied to a given content. 

Rather, the method is at one 

L with the content of its subject 
matter. 

The dialectic method is criti- 
cal, because it negates all that 
stands in the way of subjective 
i. w I, iqqo self-activity based on a unity of 
run wan, VoY. theory and practice; and it is rev- 
olutionary by virtue of measuring each development 
against this “absolute” standpoint. 

It took a non-Marxist, Gillian Rose (in Hegel Contra 
Sociology), to point out what should have been obvious 
but obviously wasn’t: namely, if we take Hegel’s 
method but throw out his concept of the Absolute, 
“dialectics” becomes a formal method that can be used 
to justify virtually any conclusion one has reached 
beforehand. Some may take an analytical approach, 
by emphasizing how dialectical categories reveal the 
workings of a given phenomena via a “process of 
abstraction.” Others may take a synthetic approach, 
by stressing the dialectical unity of apparent contra- 
dictions. But once the method is divorced from its con- 
tent— the Absolute Idea, the transcendence of the 
opposition between theory and practice— “dialectics” 
can readily be “used” to defend whatever conclusion 
one chooses, even a non-liberatory one. 

In this sense, the failure of even many “dialectical” 
Marxists to resolve the crisis in projecting Marxism’s 
liberatory content may not be accidental: the assump- 
tion of a separation between Hegel’s method and his 
Absolutes can be seen as overdetermining that very 
outcome. 

A different approach was taken by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. She 
held, beginning in the 1950s, that the crisis presented 
by the rise of totalitarian Stalinism from within the 
revolutionary movement calls for a reexamination of 
Hegel’s Absolutes. She was not concerned with Hegel’s 
reactionary political conclusions, which Marx long ago 
exposed in his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. 
Rather, she was interested in the vision of liberation 
contained in Hegel’s Absolutes that escaped the his- 
toric confines of his political conclusions and which 
took on new meaning in light of the crises of Marxism. 

She especially focused on Hegel’s view that the 
transcendence of alienation proceeds through the 
"negation of the negation.” It is not just the negation 
of a given phenomenon but the negation of one’s initial 
negative encounter with it that ensures forward 
movement. 

Hegel shows in his Phenomenology of Mind that 
this is not just true of the movement from Conscious- 
ness to Self-Consciousness, Reason, Spirit and Reli- 
gion. It is also true when we reach the culmination, 
Absolute Knowledge. The Absolute turns out to be 
that fulcrum of self-activity constituted by the full and 
free movement through “the negation of the negation.” 
At the end of the Phenomenology Hegel even says this 
leads to “a new stage of existence, a new world.” 

In the Science of Logic he says the negation of the 
negation is “the innermost and most objective moment 
of Life and Spirit, by virtue of which a subject is per- 
sonal and free.” And in his Philosophy of Mind he says 
“the essential feature of mind is liberty: i.e., the 
notion’s absolute negativity.” 

In sum, the Absolute turns out to be not a fixed 
point of abode but rather the movement through “the 


negation of the negation” itself, the ceaseless process 
of breaking down internal as well as external barriers 
to the self-development of the Subject. 

As Dunayevskaya argued in Marxism and Freedom, 
“The vision of the future which Hegel called the 
Absolute [is what] Marx first called ‘real Humanism’ 
and later ‘communism.’" The loss of Marx’s liberatory 
vision by later Marxists, she held, called out for a 
return to Hegel’s Absolutes. Her most comprehensive 
discussion of this is in her Philosophy and Revolution 
and the new collection The Power of Negativity. 

I would like say a word about what separates a 
return to Hegel’s Absolutes from that now-dreaded 
word, totality. I say dreaded because the concept of 
totality projected by Lukacs and others has come in 
for a lot of criticism, some of it deserved. This is not 
just because no one has access to the totality, in the 
sense that there is always a horizon of additional facts 
and phenomena that come into play whenever some- 
thing seems to be grasped as a whole. Also, it’s 
because comprehending something as a “whole” can 
still rest bn a set of narrow assumptions. 

For instance, how often does it happen that some- 
thing is grasped by using concepts and categories that 
are historically specific and even informed by Euro- 
centric assumptions? In this sense the concept of 
totality not only isn’t the same as absolute negativity, 
it can also get in the way of grasping it in that one set- 
tles for a way of viewing things without “negating the 
negation,” that is, without calling into question the 
grounding ideas from which a phenomenon is grasped. 

After all, the only real “Absolute” in Hegel is 
absolute negativity; what makes negativity absolute 
is that it applies to everything— not just to the exter- 
nal object of perception but to the mode of apprehend- 
ing it. This is Hegel’s anti-foundationalism, his 
emphasis on the absolute as a ceaseless process of 
negation that breaks down internal as well as exter- 
nal barriers to liberation. 

As Dunayevskaya said in 1976 speech that appears 
in The Power of Negativity. 

Lukacs tried to say, "Well, since we don’t believe in 
Absolutes, let’s see what Hegel meant: he meant 
the unity of theory and practice, so then the key is 
totality." Totality is very much superior to empiri- 
cism, it’s very much superior to taking only one 
single question; totality means you look at the 
relationship between the Third World and the 
First World and the Second World— you look at the 
relationship of various ideas. But, it isn’t enough. 
It’s just totality as the opposite of single ideas, sin- 
gle actions.... That’s great, but it isn’t going to give 
you any new ideas. We’re living in a world that has 
seen the counter-revolution within the revolution, 
has seen the transformation of the first workers’ 
state into its opposite— a state-capitalist soci- 
ety.... We really have to begin with the Absolute 
not only as a totality, but as a new beginning on 
the basis of what comes from the movement from 
below, as well as from the Idea, and it’s that unity 
which will finally realize the Idea of Freedom as 
its reality (pp. 207, 209). 

There is no guarantee, of course, that any concept 
will by itself surmount the crisis in projecting a liber- 
atory alternative to existing society. Ideas mean what 
they do in relation to the people who embody them, for 
good or ill. But this is no excuse to deny that the Left 
today has no common idea of freedom— unlike the 
Right, whose market fetishism has enabled it to pro- 
ject a common idea of unfreedom. 

Endless critique of capitalism, or of any form of 
unfreedom, does not by itself surmount the crisis in 
projecting Marx’s liberatory vision so long as we lack 
an absolute standard against which all pretenses to 
“liberation” can be measured. As Dunayevskaya wrote 
in The Power of Negativity. 

Absolute Idea as new beginning can become a 
new "subjectivity" for realizing Hegel’s principle, 
that "the transcendence of the opposition 
between Notion and Reality, and that unity 
which is truth, rest upon this subjectivity alone." 
This is not exactly a summons to the barricades, 
but Hegel is asking us to have our ears as well as 
our categories so attuned to the "Spirit’s urgency" 
that we rise to the challenge of working out, 
through "the patience, seriousness, suffering and 
the labor of the negative" a totally new relation- 
ship of philosophy to actuality... (p. 189). 
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READERS' VIEWS 


THE WAR ON IRAQ AND WHAT COMES AFTER? 


PHILOSOPHY, FREEDOM IN 
MARX'S MARXISM 



(Black regiments storm Ft Wagner, 1863.) 


In her Archives column in the March 
issue, Raya Dunayevskaya takes up the 
indigenousness of Marxism to American 
soil. When some of Marx's followers said 
the Civil War was a bourgeois war and 
they were above the fray, Marx took a 
side on the question. He picked the side 
of the North because emancipation was 
absolutely essential as a first step to a 
proletarian movement. 

In this piece, I see Dunayevskaya giv- 
ing a working definition of humanism, 
not of some unspecified humanness. 
Some say Marx matured and went 
beyond humanism. But in Capital he is 
still talking about it. He is talking about 
the emancipation of labor, Black and 
white. Capital is all about humanism. 

David 

Oakland 

♦ ♦♦ 

The unity of theory and expression is 
often misunderstood as expressing opin- 
ions. For some people, the notion of the 
self-determination of an idea sticks in 
the craw. The idea moves, has its own 
logic. There is a difference between opin- 
ion and an idea. We can test the conse- 
quences of an idea only in the context of 
real collectivity. It's not just sharing 
opinions, but a collective process of 
working out ideas. 

Teacher 
New York 

♦ ♦♦ 

Marx's position on the U.S. Civil War 
was unprecedented. At the time, Europe 
was the "center" of the industrial world, 
yet Marx saw the failed attack on Harp- 
er's Ferry as a world-historic event. He 
was fixed on the idea of liberation as the 
determinant for the future. Marx's debt 
to the Hegelian dialectic is there in the 
dialectic of Capital. 

Analyst 

California 

♦♦♦ 

Logic is a very human activity. 

Musician 
New York 

FIGHTING RACISM 

There was very little national media 
reporting on the April 1 march on the 
U.S. Supreme Court to support the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's use of race as a fac- 
tor in admitting students. But Detroit 
sent such a large contingent that the 
media could not ignore them: hundreds 
of city high school students, a large num- 
ber from the NAACP, churches, and of 
course the University of Michigan, only 
40 miles away in Ann Arbor. The Detroit 
City Council sponsored a bus so the 
Council members' young staffers could 
experience their history first-hand. The 
local news and Black-oriented radio sta- 
tions interviewed numbers of people, 
young and old, who said the march and 
the numerous briefs filed by even the 
U.S. military in favor of affirmative 
action made this case the signal for the 
birth of a new civil rights movement. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

LIBRARIANS 

The USA PATRIOT Act has alarmed 
so many people that no less than 73 
widely diverse communities across the 
country have passed resolutions oppos- 
ing all or part of the act that was rushed 
through Congress right after 9/11 grant- 
ing sweeping police powers to supposed- 
ly fight terrorism. I am happy to say 
Evanston, 111. is one of many municipali- 
ties now also taking up such a resolu- 
tion. Bookstores and libraries have been 
especially troubled by the way the act 
allows authorities to secretly monitor 
what people read and the Internet sites 
they visit. Some librarians have posted 
signs warning users about the monitor- 
ing and explaining how they are taking 
measures to shred paper records and 
delete them from the computers at the 
end of each day. I applaud them. 

Library patron 
Evanston 


The U.S. army's laissez-faire attitude 
to today's chaos in Iraq is in stark con- 
trast to 1991, when mass uprisings fore- 
shadowed an actual revolution. Then 
Bush Sr. was quick to give Saddam Hus- 
sein the green light to massacre the 
revolts. The difference is that the U.S. is 
confident that its actions in 1991, fol- 
lowed by 12 years of sanctions, have dri- 
ven home the message that its armed 
might will allow only one kind of "libera- 
tion"— subordination to Bush's imperial 
power. What needs to be remembered is 
that revolution has in the past surprised 
and toppled many rulers confident in 
their invincibility. 

Observer 

Memphis 

♦ ♦♦ 

What is going on in the world today is 
more than the war in Iraq. There is a 
world- wide movement the likes of which 
I have never seen. Millions of people 
have been coming out against the U.S. 
Bush has upset the relations between 
U.S. and Europe and has killed the UN. 
If he wants to use a country's having 
weapons of mass destruction as an 
excuse to go to war he can find it in lots 
of places. Is he going to be reorganizing 
Europe? What is our future going to be? 

Octogenarian 
Bay Area 

♦ ♦♦ 

The Philosophic Dialogue by Kevin 
Anderson in the March issue on "Reflec- 
tions on Bush's drive for war" addressed 
a question I had on why Iraq, and why 
now. Anderson answers the question by 
showing that the U.S. is a superpower 
but is still driving toward world domina- 
tion. I liked how he lays out U.S. global 
dominance and internal contradictions 
and challenges revolutionaries to come 
up with a philosophy of liberation. The 
war had nothing to do with liberation. 

Iranian exile 
San Francisco 

♦ ♦♦ 

In an effort to further discredit the 
pro-peace movement both in the U.S. 


DEMONIZING PROTESTERS 

I was glad to see a piece by Michael 
Moore in the Los Angeles Times a few 
days after he won an Academy Award for 
"Bowling for Columbine." He said his 
Oscar Day mistake had been to go to 
Mass that Sunday because it had 
reminded him that the pope said the war 
in Iraq was not a just war. 
Moore described the booing 
that began as soon as he 
made his remarks about 
the "fictitious times" we 
live in and said he never 
got to get out his last line 
before the orchestra struck 
up its tune to end the 
melee. His last line was 
supposed to have been: 
"Any time you've got both 
the pope and the Dixie 
Chicks against you, you're 
not long for the White 
House." There are a lot of 
folks who wish that were so. But as true 
as it is that we have a president who was 
elected with fictitious results and con- 
ducted the war for fictitious reasons 
Bush is soaring in the polls and we have 
a lot of work to do to effect the "regime 
change" we need here. 

Moviegoer 

California 

♦ ♦♦ 

Why are the millions of people world- 
wide who marched and rallied before the 
war to try to prevent that carnage in 
Iraq now being demonized as "traitors"? 

Is the war any less wrong now than it 
was before it bombed the hell out of the 
country and killed and maimed so many 
Iraqis that even the International Red 
Cross can't get an accurate count? Public 
anti-war figures like Susan Sarandon, 
Michael Moore, Martin Sheen and even 
the Dixie Chicks are facing vicious 
attacks— from losing jobs to death 
threats— for disagreeing with Bush and 
Company. I shudder to think how many 
might agree with Rush Limbaugh's vitri- 


and internationally, the Right character- 
izes peace activists as "anti-Bush," "anti- 
troops," and "pro-Saddam." They see 
every situation in terms of its rigid 
dualisms. As the war ends and the effort 
to "rebuild" Iraq begins, the ground we 
take against both Bush and Saddam has 
to be our vision of total freedom. 

Amy Garrison 
Tennessee 

♦ ♦♦ 

The protests here held up well after 
the outbreak of war. There continues, 
however, to be a problem of ideas and 
political direction in the movement. The 
official slogans were "Stop the War" and 
"Freedom for Palestine," both excellent 
aims, but while they were displayed on 
hundreds of placards and chanted over 
and over again, there was little or noth- 
ing about freedom for Iraqis or Kurds. 
While Blair cited human rights and 
democracy in Iraq as a justification for 
the war, the main currents in the peace 
movement avoided the issue. It leaves us 
with an apparent choice between evils: 
war or the continuation of Hussein's 
totalitarian rule. To take a higher 
ground the peace movement has to 
address the more complex issues of free- 
dom and justice for the peoples of Iraq. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 
♦ ♦♦ 

Anti-war marches got much smaller 
here after the war began, but I can attest 
that widespread opposition both to the 
crimes of Saddam Hussein and the war 
are discussed vigorously in the Black 
community. One Black co-worker told m|e 
he had stayed up half the night after 
they bombed the house where Saddam 
and his sons were thought to be. He was 
appalled that "such a huge bomb was 
used just to kill one guy, even though he 
deserved it." He said he was watching for 
reports to see how many others were 
killed by that bomb "but never did hear a 
mention of other casualties.” 

City resident 
Detrait 


ol against Tim Robbins: "How is it that 
Tim Robbins is still walking free? How in 
the world is this guy still able to saiy 
whatever he wants to say?" Homeland 
Security may, indeed, have the First 
Amendment in sights. Will a blacklist be 
next? 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 

♦ ♦♦ 

It weis sobering to see Peter Jennings 
end his nightly news report recently 
with a short report on the current 
attacks on the anti-war celebrities. He 
closed it with a shot of the infamous 
McCarthy hearings. No analysis was 
needed. It said it all. 

Jennings fain 
Chicago 

i 

SAVING HEALTH CARE 

About 37,000 health care workers 
from across New York State jammed into 
Albany to oppose Pataki's proposed $2 
billion Medicaid cuts. This massive 
protest organized by the Service 
Employees International Union/Local 
1199 awed and shocked several lawmak- 
ers at the rally. 

Many who addressed the rallies spoke 
about their patients. A home care aide 
from Queens said she didn't know how to 
talk about it to her 89-year-old client. 
She concluded, "Tbmorrow, I can tell her 
that 40,000 people from across the state 
were here to save health care for people 
like her." Marchers shared their bitter- 
ness against Pataki's betrayal after their 
leader Dennis Rivera supported his lie* 
election bid a few months ago. They laih- 
basted Pataki at every turn while union 
officials and hospital executives were 
cautious not to attack the governor. 

"Many of our bosses are here with us 
today to fight these Medicaid cuts; in the 
end, we will have to fight these same 
bosses in the workplace," said one 
marcher. "While we're protesting here, 
the war in Iraq is going on. How can the 
U.S. government claim to be a super- 


power when it can't even meet the needs 
of its own people?" asked another. "We 
need to put pressure on the governor 
indefinitely. The fight goes on." 

Health Care Worker 
New York, N.Y 

WHY READ N&L? 

Thank you for your work. News & Let- 
ters continues to be a voice of sanity. 

Adrienne Rich 
California 

DISILLUSION AND YOUTH 

Brown Douglas' article in the April 
issue on disillusion driving young people 
into the army reminded me of something 
a friend once told me about his father. As 
an adolescent my friend's father was liv- 
ing in a country that was recovering 
from a devastating war, where economic 
opportunities for young people were 
severely limited and where there was 
movement toward authoritarianism. My 
friend's father was allowed to join an 
exciting new youth organization. This 
meant he was freed from having to go to 
school, received military training, went 
on a number of fun-filled camping trips 
and was imbued with a strong sense of 
patriotism and superiority. My friend 
said that, although his father has since 
rejected the ideology of this experience, 
it has permanently affected his person- 
ality and character. The name of the 
young people's organization in question 
was the "Hitler Youth." 

N&L Supporter 
New Jersey 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 
IN TROUBLE 

I'd like to hear more from Maya Jhan- 
si about how the women's movement has 
gone toward pragmatism, which she 
took up in her April 
"Woman as Reason" 
column. I agree the 
women's movement 
has just been focus- 
ing oh abortion 
rights and not 
thinking about how 
to counter what the 
Right is saying. The 
Right has disarmed 
the freedom move- 
ments. They now have some naive femi- 
nists thinking they are being more radi- 
cal by saying we must defend all life. 

Artemis 

Memphis 

♦ ♦♦ 

Maya Jhansi is right. We're never 
going to get anywhere if we continue to 
get caught up in debates about whether 
or not fetuses are babies. It's why the 
early women's liberation movement 
talked about abortion always in the con- 
text of women having control over their 
own bodies and fives. Winning the right 
to abortion was part of a whole move- 
ment for freedom We are losing that 
fight because the movement has nar- 
rowed itself to fighting on the grounds of 
the anti-woman Right. 

Women's liberationist 
Tennessee 


I JULIUS JACOBSON I 
1922-2003 | 

We learned with sorrow of the death of 
Julius Jacobson, who became a socialist 
in his early teens and whose lifelong . 
commitment to Marxism had made him 
a determined activist for radical, democ- 
ratic, socialist ideas. 

In 1961 he co-founded the journal, 
New Politics, with his wife, Phyllis, and 
served as its editor from that founding to 
his death. He had earlier been active in 
the Workers Party and its successor, the 
Independent Socialist League, writing 
numerous articles for publications such 
as Anvil and Student Partisan, Labor 
Action and The New International. He 
was an associate author of The American 
Communist Party: a Critical History 
(1957) with Irving Howe and Lewis 
Coser and contributed to three other 
books: The Negro and the American 
Labor Movement (1968), Soviet Commu- 
nism and the Socialist Vision (1972), and 
Socialist Perspectives (1983). We mourn 
his death and honor his memory. 
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The language of war Acheh P eace accord 



By Robert Taliaferro 


Terminology and phrases are a big part of war. What 
family of a military member is not amused when their 
son or daughter returns from Boot Camp or one of the 
military training centers and has a whole new vocabu- 
lary that they can't wait to share. 

The government, when at war, and the mainstream 
press, when reporting war, also like using innocuous 
sounding words and phrases. "Collateral damage," for 
instance, is that quaint phrase used when you intend 
to kill five members of a control and command center 
with a guided 1,000-pound bomb that becomes mis- 
guided— as such things will— and falls on the wrong 
target,’ killing 100 civilians, most often non-combatant 
women, children, and the aged. 

As long as we're discussing words and phrases, let's 
try some that every American school kid should know: 
"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
rights is life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

These words, of course, belong to the Declaration of 
Independence, that document which long ago became 
the revolutionary construct to oppose the tyranny of 
another George who was bent on world domination, 
and exposing his values at the point of a bayonet and 
the killing power of military ball ammunition. 

WORDS OF FREEDOM, LIES OF WAR 

One wonders, will the current war be able to teach a 
young Iraqi child— one who lost a limb when a Gener- 
al Dynamic-propulsed, Raytheon-guided multi-pur- 
pose cruise missile dropped a fragmentary grenade 
into his play area and maimed him— the meaning and 
idealism behind those words? Will they be recognized 
by a Palestinian family about to be annihilated by a 
105 mm, smooth-bore, HEAT or SABOT round, U.S.- 
made, designed to kill top-of-the-line, Russian-made 
Main Battle Tanks (MBT)? Words and phrases. 

Prior to Iraq War II, much was made about weapons 
of mass destruction, and one of the saddest displays of 
intellect ever witnessed in the history of the English 
language were the questions, in the words and phras- 
es game, that weren't asked. 

Weapons of mass destruction, for instance, are only 
relative according to the conditions in which they are 


used. Prior to September 11, who would have thought 
a passenger jet was a weapon of mass destruction? 

If a 2,000-lb. daisy-cutter explodes in an Iraqi vil- 
lage and kills everyone, then it is a weapon of mass 
destruction relative to that village. If a tank or 
artillery shell kills an innocent Palestinian family, 
then that tank shell is a weapon of mass destruction 
for that family. If a 5.65-mm NATO, full-metal-jacket- 
ed slug pierces the heart of a civilian who got in the 
way of a fire-fight, then it is a weapon of mass destruc- 
tion for that individual. 

COMPUTER GAME COLONIALISM 

We often look at the words and phrases of war as 
some casual computer or Nintendo game that we can 
play (view) on our televisions and turn off at will. Per- 
haps if wars were fought as they were 50 years ago, 
without the benefit of televised, push-button war-mak- 
ing, those who so avidly support modem wars of colo- 
nization would not think with the computer-game 
mentality, that all you have to do is press the reset but- 
ton, to make it all right again. 

Someone once wrote that war is nothing more than 
mass murder for political gain. If that is the case, then 
one wonders how much more Bush family politics will 
be allowed before the world begins to ask the questions 
that are the key to ending such word and phrases 
games. Questions like, "What makes Milosevic and 
Bush any different, if both use the resources at their 
command to destroy thousands of lives over a whim?" 

"How can a country that incarcerates more of its cit- 
izens per capita than any other country in 'the world; 
that executes its citizens as a national policy; and that 
ignores world condemnation of those aspects of its cul- 
ture, define what is morally right for others?" Words 
and phrases. 

Wien we speak of the masses, and of words and 
phrases, all peace-loving peoples should now be coming 
together and, in a unified voice, ensure that the win- 
ning battle-cry of the Bush II Administration should 
not be "four more years," but "one-term wonder," just 
like his father before him. 

And if freedom is to ring on the plains and hills and 
valleys of Iraq and • Palestine, and throughout the 
world, let it do so without the concussive violence of 
war. 


in trouble 


Cuba's clampdown No to occupation! 


Fidel Castro’s crackdown against the opposition 
movement within Cuba has revealed him to be a man 
whose 44 year rule is haunted by more than the 
threats emanating from the Bush administration. For 
the past decade hundreds of organizations have 
formed on the island, opening a much needed space for 
debate. 

It is this internal movement that Castro is attempt- 
ing to squelch by sentencing 78 dissidents in the first 
week of April to terms of up to 28 years. 

Those who believe all the accused were in actuality 
conspiring with James Cason, head of the U.S. Inter- 
ests Section in Havana (there is no U.S. embassy), to 
overthrow the government have not paid attention to 
what this movement represents. It is not well defined, 
nor well united. 

It is not located exclusively in the capital; those 
locked up now came from all parts of the island. About 
two dozen of them are independent journalists. Others 
were involved with illegal independent libraries, 
human rights groups, political parties, youth groups, 
and workers’ groups. 

One defining moment in the movement’s develop- 
ment was the 1994 revolt that started at the Malecon 
seawall, the so-called “maleconazo.” 

The most significant recent event was the Varela 
Project. This was an attempt initiated by the 
Movimiento Cristiano de Liberacion (dozens of whose 
members are now behind bars) to get the requisite 
10,000 signatures, per the Constitution, to enact these 
reforms: freedom of association, amnesty for prisoners, 
private enterprise, a new electoral law. Some in the 
movement thought it was foolish and some loved it. 
Over 200 organizations— within Cuba— endorsed it. 
On May 10, 2002 11,000 signatures were presented to 
the National Assembly. - 

The initial response was silence: no mention of the 
petition was made in the press. Then in June the 
Party’s apparatus collected nearly nine million signa- 
tures (there’s only 11 million people oil the island) in 
three days to sign into law a declaration on the impos- 
sibility of modifying the current political structure. 
Apparently at about the same time a much more 
vicious response was set in motion as well, the fruits of 
which is the current Wave of repression. 

—Mitch Weerth 

The Revolutionary Journalism 
of Felix Martin (Isaac Woods) 

“I am not saying that one capitalist is better than the other 

capitalist, because the capitalists in each Country are the 
enemy of their own people.” 

- On “Remembering Pearl Harbor" during the 1991 Gulf War 



San Francisco, Cal. — Up to 8,000 protesters marched 
in a wicked rain on April 1 2 to oppose the U.S. occu- 
pation of Iraq. The Bay Area is one place where 
demonstrations didn't end whether or not Bush was 
declaring "victory"in his war. Related demonstra- 
tions also challenged corporate war-profiteering. 
(See pages 3, 1 1 for story and pictures.) 


The peace accord signed last December by the 
Indonesian government and the Free Acheh Movement 
(GAM) in Acheh threatened to unravel during March 
and April. GAM has been fighting for independence for 
the resource-rich province since 1976; more than 
10,000 people have been killed, mostly civilians killed 
by the Indonesian security forces. 

Hopes for salvaging the peace agreement rose in 
mid-April, when the parties agreed to sit down at the 
negotiating table to discuss alleged violations by both 
sides. But at the same time, Indonesian President 
Megawati Soekarnoputri instructed the Indonesian 
military and national police to prepare for a "security 
operation" in Acheh should the accord fall apart. 

Some government leaders are pushing for a cam- 
paign to wipe out GAM, clinging to the misapprehen- 
sion that it consists of only a few thousand guerillas, 
when in fact most of the population supports GAM and 
independence. Reports warn that if the civilian move- 
ments begin massive public demonstrations again, the 
army may resort to mass killings. 

NEW GOVERNMENT VIOLENCE 

Two Joint Security Committee (JSC) offices outside 
the capital were attacked in March by mobs attempt- 
ing to assault the GAM representatives on the JSC, 
which is charged with monitoring the implementation 
of the accord. Several JSC members were injured. The 
attacks were instigated and coordinated by the army, 
which appears to be forming militia groups just as it 
did trying to stop East Timor from gaining indepen- 
dence four years ago. 

According to a report received from SIRA (Informa- 
tion Centre for a Referendum in Aceh), in the wake of 
a March attack on the JSC office in Takengon, Central 
Acheh, hundreds of people fled nine nearby villages, 
mostly elderly people, young people and children. The 
villagers reported that before the attack militias and 
soldiers visited their homes, telling them they must 
take part in the action. Some villagers were reportedly 
killed and their homes burnt. 

ACTIVISTS FALSELY TRIED, MURDERED 

Under the peace accord, both sides agreed to cease 
all hostilities, and GAM accepted a "special autonomy 
arrangement" for Acheh as the basis for future negoti- 
ations. However, GAM has not stopped advocating 
independence, and the government appears to be using 
that as an excuse to scuttle the accord. GAM agreed to 
lay down its arms in stages, and the government 
agreed to stop all military operations in Acheh and to 
reposition its troops to defensive positions, but the 
accord does not specify the details, and these steps 
have not been implemented. 

The government is also cracking down on demon- 
strations and civil society organizations that seek 
peace and a referendum on Acheh's status. Muham- 
mad Nazar, chair of the presidium of SIRA, went on 
trial April 17. The prosecutor alleges Nazar had incit- 
ed the public at a series of meetings in North Acheh, 
saying, "We the people must unite in support of GAM," 
and "When the Joint Security Team comes, you must 
all yell 'Independence!'" The trial is being held before 
a single judge, indicating a "fast-track" trial. 

Other activists have been abducted and murdered. 
According to the People's Crisis Centre, an Achehnese 
NGO caring for internally displaced persons and other 
humanitarian matters, conditions in Acheh resemble 
the period before the peace accord was signed. 

—compiled by Anne Jaclard 

As we go to press, peace talks have collapsed 
between GAM and the Indonesian government, 
which is threatening to pull out of the December 
accord. See the June N&L for developments. 


Meeting the new boss in Ecuador 


$8,00 


To order see page 4 


Guayaquil, Ecuador— Unfortunately the news 
in Ecuador is not good. Lucio Gutierrez, who, during 
the election campaign, had already begun to backtrack 
from his radical position, is looking more and more like 
just smother power-amassing caudillo. 

His first act as president was to travel to the U.S. 
and assure Bush that "Ecuador is your best friend." 
This was followed by what he is putting forth as his 
first major achievement as president, an agreement 
with the IMF for an additional $200 million, which 
brings with it the usual "belt tightening" (read: it is to 
be paid for on the backs of the poor). 

The state-controlled price of gasoline was raised by a 
whopping 35%, which raised the cost of public trans- 
portation and utilities and set off a new cycle of infla- 
tion. At the same time he froze public salaries and 
made commitments to the IMF with respect to privati- 
zation and other government "economies." This from a 
man who as candidate spoke of the primacy of the 
"social debt" over that of the external debt. 

Adding insult to injury, in a recent speech to stu- 
dents, he urged them to no longer take to the streets. 
His policies have sparked strikes amongst teachers, 
health workers and civil servants. For the appointment 
of his sister as Ambassador to Argentina and for other 
appointments, he has already been accused of nepo- 
tism. 

Wherever he goes he troops along adoring followers 


of his Patriotic Society Party. Recently, after joint mil- 
itary exercises with the U.S., a "forgotten" hand 
grenade went off on the Isle of Pima (just outside of 
Guayaquil), destroying homes and leaving five dead 
and numerous injured. Gutierrez arrived with his con- 
tingent and delivered 200 sacks of rice stamped with 
his propaganda. 

Gutierrez, we must remember, ascended to the pres- 
idency based solely on his support of the indigenous 
uprising of January 2000, which demanded a total 
restructuring of the political institutions of the coun- 
try, a freeze on paying the external debt, massive 
spending in health and education (teachers only 
received their paltry February salaries toward the end 
of March), and revoking the agreement that turned an 
air base in Manta over to the U.S. military (already 
during the election campaign Gutierrez had promised 
to "honor all agreements with the U.S."). 

His overwhelming electoral victory was a result 
entirely of the Ecuadorian masses' passion for funda- 
mental change. To date this victory seems to have had 
the effect of at least temporarily co-opting radical 
indigenous organizations and stifling dissent. Howev- 
er, these passions are so strong and deeply rooted in 
centuries of exploitation that they are certain to erupt 
sooner or later, most likely with renewed vigor. 

— Roger 
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Opportunities for mouthpieces 
can't cover up racial inequality 


by John Alan 

Last January George W. Bush announced that he 
was opposed to affirmative action. He said he arrived 
at that decision with the help of his National Security 
Advisor Condoleezza Rice. However, according to the 
March/April issue of Crisis, the NAACP's magazine, 
Bush's decision to oppose affirmative action was main- 
ly developed by an influential "small clique of right- 
wing Black lawyers, all Bush administration 
appointees." 

Shortly after Bush conferred with his conservative 
African-American appointees, he announced that he 
had asked the Department of Justice to file a friend of 
the court brief with the U.S. Supreme Court opposing 
the University of Michigan affirmative action policies. 
President Bush is a devious politician who knows that 
if you are going to play politics in America, where race 
division is sharper than class division, it is very good to 
have African Americans playing on your political team 
as a shield against charges of racism. 

ROOTS OF A CONCEPT 

The concept of affirmative action has been around 
for a long time. The term first appeared in a 1935 labor 
relations act prohibiting racial discrimination in hir- 
ing. At that time the term "affirmative action" only 
implied that a government agency would try to stop 
racial discrimination. It was neither controversial nor 
effective. But with the birth of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment during the 1960s things changed radically. Noth- 
ing could be only implied, race segregation and dis- 
crimination had to be uprooted. 

That change was indicated in the speech President 
Lyndon Johnson gave at Howard University on June 4, 
1965. He declared, "Our earth is the home of revolu- 
tion. In every comer of every continent men charged 
with hope contend with ancient ways in the pursuit of 
justice. They reach for the newest weapons to realize 
the oldest of dreams, that each may walk in freedom 


and pride, stretching his talents, enjoying the fruits of 
the earth." 

Of course, Lyndon Johnson was not advocating a 
real revolution to create a new kind of society without 
race and class antagonisms. He was a capitalist politi- 
cian caught in a tight political situation and had to 
show African Americans that he was politically fight- 
ing racism. One of his political solutions was affirma- 
tive action. He issued an executive order establishing 
the office of Federal Contract Compliance which, along 
with the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
began requiring companies to set numerical racial hir- 
ing goals. This was a small beginning for affirmative 
action. 

LEVERAGING RACISM 

But' it only set the stage for new struggles with 
racism. The opponents of affirmative action began to 
vilify it by calling it "reverse discrimination" that gave 
preference to African Americans, harming whites while 
stigmatizing African Americans. Of course, this is 
totally misleading. 

Almost 30 years ago, in 1974, Allan Bakke filed a 
lawsuit against the University of California Medical 
School charging that the institution's admissions poli- 
cies were unconstitutional because the spaces "set 
aside" for minorities prevented his admission. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the University of California 
at Davis' admission policy was unconstitutional. 

This ruling was in line with the growing opposition 
to affirmative action after President Johnson launched 
it as a policy supported by both Republicans and 
Democrats. Ronald Reagan, when he was governor of 
California, started on his road to the White House by 
scuttling affirmative action at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Later, Democrats like Bill Clinton and Joseph 
Lieberman joined the chorus and announced that they 
also opposed affirmative action because it was a "pref- 
erential policy based on race or sex." Affirmative action 


remains only in small enclaves. 

Today, after three centuries of preferential treat- 
ment for white Americans, a group of white students 
who wanted to enter the University of- Michigan are 
asking the Supreme Court to strike down affirmative 
action there because they claim it violates the 14th 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. The irony is that 
the 14th Amendment was originally added in 1868 to 
protect newly liberated African Americans from their 
. former masters. Ten of the 11 southern states rejected 
that amendment. As the political situation changed, so 
has the Supreme Court's interpretation of the 14th 
Amendment. 

FINISH RECONSTRUCTION 

What African Americans have known for a long time, 
is that the U.S. Constitution does not automatically 
dispense freedom and if they don't fight for freedom 
they will live under a reign of racist terror. American 
society, from its beginning, has been sharply divided 
between the white and Black races. This division is 
good for capitalist politicians. 

Both Republicans and Democrats have outrageously 
exploited this racial division and are using the issue of 
affirmative action to drive a wedge between Black and 
white American youth by causing both races to fight 
over limited spaces at a university. 

The current controversy over affirmative action only 
proves, if more proof is needed, that remedies seized by 
politicians cannot solve fundamental problems facing 
American society. When the African-American masses 
did have a say in setting up their own education, they 
did not just ask for a few African-American children to 
be placed in existing white schools. They created— dur- 
ing Reconstruction— a free public school system in the 
South, which was supposed to provide universal access 
to education for both Black and white youth. Recon- 
struction of the whole of society is still on the agenda. 


Black America's challenge to Bush's war and repression 


(Continued from page 1) 

of 70% to 80% opposition among Blacks because of 
their unique historical vantage point for judging Amer- 
ican civilization. 

Police killings and beatings, frame-up trials, the 
prison-industrial complex and racist death penalty, 
and simple everyday disrespect are the measure of this 
pretentious "civilization" which is now reaching its 
greatest-ever imperial extension in Iraq. 

IN DEFENSE OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Another measure of the U.S.'s state of human rela- 
tions could be seen in Washington, D.C. on April 1, 
when up to 40,000 marchers descended upon the 
Supreme Court to demand the continuation of affirma- 
tive action programs in school admissions. The mainly 
Black marchers were challenging the expressed wish- 
es of the Bush administration in the midst of a war and 
declaring that they wanted no return to the era of 
Plessy vs. Ferguson, when "separate but equal," racist 
Jim Crow laws were codified by the court in 1896 at 
the birth of the U.S.'s overseas imperial expansion. 

Thousands chanted, "Jim Crow, hell no!" and "Two, 
four, six, eight. We don't want to segregate!" The mes- 
sages were directed at President Bush who allowed his 
Department of Justice to go against the University of 
Michigan's undergraduate and law school diversity 
programs in cases on the Supreme Court docket this 
year. 

"Baby" Bush benefited from "Papa" Bush being a 
Yale alumnus, and Grand Daddy, too. He went to Yale 
on a "C" average. So President Bush in so many words 
says, only his relatives and friends should benefit; 
everyone else, you're on your own. 

The opposition to affirmative action is only a part of 
the Bush administration's attack on education for the 
poor and working class. Even schools for military per- 
sonnel serving in the war on Iraq Eire being told to get 
ready to do without resources. There are education 
problems throughout the U.S., but the administration 
claims there is not enough money to solve them. But 
$80 billion (to begin with) can be found for the war on 
Iraq. Meanwhile Bush proposes cutting child nutrition 
programs by $5.8 billion over the next ten yeEirs. This 
could leave 2.4 million low-income children without 
school lunches. 

The Bush administration's argument against the 
University of Michigan's affirmative action program, 
which awards extra admissions points to Blacks, Lati- 
nos, and Native Americans, is that it fails to apply so- 
called "race neutral" methods to promote diversity. The 
truth is that minority admissions have dropped signif- 
icantly where affirmative action programs have been 
suspended, as in Texas and California. The current 
cases on the docket constitute the most serious chal- 
lenge to the concept of affirmative action in 25 years. 

This struggle goes far beyond the question of acade- 
mic admissions. "Affirmative action is the most conser- 
vative, the most modest, the most minuscule response 
to a horrific history that we've had," explained Har- 


vard Law School Professor Charles Ogletree. He 
added, "We cannot let even a favorable Supreme Court 
decision delude us into thinking that we won some- 
thing. We've won case after case and we still didn't 
win. If you think I'm lying, ask Amadou Diallo...ask 
Abner Louima." 

WAR OPENS DOOR FOR RIGHTIST ATTACKS 

This caution is surely justified at this moment. It 
was in the months immediately following the first Gulf 
War in 1991 that the assault on "political correctness" 
began on campuses Eiround the country. The ideological 
Right felt that it had won a great victory and took the 
opportunity to press its advantage. In the current cli- 
mate of repressive legislation like the US PATRIOT 
acts and the institutionalization of the Department of 
Homeland Securi- 
ty, and in the 
wake of 
Bush's mili- 
tary victory 
over Iraq, the 
attacks that 
are sure to 
come upon 
the freedom 
movements 
here in the 

U.S. will likely be much broader 
and more intense. 

Now the police have been given the 
wide range of power to do as they will with anyone who ■§ 
protests peacefully. Your property can be taken from o 
you with no chance of it being returned to you. At the |j 
anti-war protest in Chicago on March 20, at which over ;§ 
500 people were arrested, individuals were held with js 
their belongings (cell phones, and so on) taken, never 
to be given back. African Americans and others were 
treated like this with the media present. 

Chicago has been a prime example of the politics of 
hypocrisy lately. It was widely reported around the 
world that the Chicago City Council, with the approval 
of Mayor Richard M. Daley passed a resolution oppos- -g 
ing the war with Iraq. It has not, perhaps, been as S, 
widely reported that in the recent period the Chicago 
Police have been responsible for the shootings of 
numerous Blacks and Latinos. This is a better mea- 
sure of the supposed progressivism in this city govern- 
ment than the anti-war resolution which wasn't very 
strongly worded to begin with and which Mayor Daley 
in effect retroactively revoked in his recent statements. 

As one Black woman in Chicago said, "It makes no 
sense. These people here are confused and they don't 
really know what's going on. One minute you have a 
group of them who are anti-war and then the next 
minute they become 'patriots.'" 

The way the government here doesn't exist to serve 
the people, to enhEince our lives and help to humanize 
our environment, is a lesson soon to be learned by the 
people of Iraq. One U.S. military officer in Iraq recent- 
ly admitted that moving from "liberation" to "restoring 


order" was like "stepping through the looking glass." 
This is indeed because the true measure of American 
civilization is not the so-called "liberation" brought 
through machines of war or the profits made by carv- 
ing up the earth's natural resources until they dry up 
and blow away, but the lives of the most oppressed peo- 
ple here and their struggle for freedom. 

The people of Iraq have been most brutally 
oppressed by Saddam Hussein's fascist regime. They 
have theilr own stories to tell and they will be heard. 
As the U.S. military recruits the old Ba'athist police to 
help them to "restore order" (an "order" that never in 
fact existed, not for one single moment, in Saddam's 
Iraq) there will be new stories to be learned. The 
Iraqis will receive a fast crash course in American 
"civilization" and the strict limits of our democracy. 

As another Black woman here remarked, "Some 
Iraqis may see the U.S. as a symbol of freedom 
because they got rid of Saddam, but I don't know 
what the U.S. has planned for them. They could just 
get a similar, U.S. -appointed president." 

It is not Bush and Rumsfeld who represent us, but 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, Damien Williams, Jose 
Solis, Khalfani Khal- 
dun, Richard Flood, 
Aaron Patterson, 
Robert King Wilk- 
erson, the framed, 
slandered and 

humiliated who 

keep fighting back 
unbowed. It is not 

Exxon or Royal Dutch Shell 

we fight for, but Abner Louima, Timia Williams, 
LaTanya Haggerty and Robert Russ, Kelsey Hogan, 
Kevin Mbrris, the beaten, oppressed, murdered, 
whose families and friends and communities raise 
the banner of their names when they fall. These are 
our brothers, our sisters, and we measure our free- 
dom by their lives. This is our side of the looking 
glass. 

WATCH OUT FOR YOUR VOTING RIGHTS 

We should take nothing for granted. One thing that 
should be on the minds and agenda of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus is getting the Voting Rights Act 
not only to pass, but to become law. President Lyndon 
B. Johnson signed the Act in 1965. President Ronald 
Reagan amended it in 1982 for another 25 years. This 
means that in four years, if "Baby" Bush wins or 
steals the next election, he could legally settle with 
African Americans by not renewing the Act. 

There have been a number of African Americans 
who diediin this year's Iraq War, but it is not out of 
the question that their families and friends in sever- 
al years would not be able to do as the Iraqis are 
promised*— vote for whom they choose for president. 
African Americans may be told by their ministers and 
politicians that everything is more or less all right. In 
actuality, all hell is breaking loose, it just hasn't 
reached its zenith yet. 
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Nationwide opposition to war on Iraq 


r 

New York 

Over 100 protesters gathered in front of the New 
York offices of the Carlyle Group investment fund (of 
which George Bush senior is a member) in midtown 
Manhattan April 7, as part of a national day of direct 
action targeting war profiteers. The action was barely 
attempted when police, outnumbering activists two to 
one, descended on 
the demonstra- 
tors. 

Several eyewit- 
nesses who eye- 
witnesses had no 
intention of dis- 
obeying any laws, 
reported being 
penned into an 
area across the 
street. Some were 
asked to disperse 
or be arrested, but 
many were not. 

Some who claimed 
not to be doing 
anything other 
than standing on 
the sidewalk, 
observing, were 
taken in on the 
thinnest of pre- 
tenses. All in all 
observers claimed 
over 100 arrests 
were made. 

The outcome of the April 7 action contrasts sharply 
with the mood and success of a similar action that took 
place on March 27 in front of the GE building in Rock- 
efeller Center, and shows what has changed in light of 
apparent news emanating from Baghdad this past 
week. Along with violent measures, such as the rubber 
bullets and shock grenades used against protesters in 
Oakland demonstrations, such "pre-emptive strikes" 
and zero-tolerance policies on the part of the police 
seem to have as their target the momentum of the anti- 
war movement itself. 

These tactics may continue, and become typical in 
the U.S., if the movement fails to strengthen itself by 
rethinking its tactics and its strategy, and broadening 
its message for the challenges that lay ahead as the 
U.S. threatens to intervene in other countries. 

—Anti-war protester 


More 

by michaelangelo 


West Lafayette, Ind. 

Some students and local residents gathered toge- 
ther for a two-week campout on the "memorial mall" 
lawn at Purdue University recently, in protest of the 
war with Iraq. Chain-fasting, pamphlet distributing, 
drumming, and a wealth of conversation and fun per- 
vaded the scene. The threats of violence, drunken 

insults of 

passers-by at 
all hours, and 
the rather dis- 
t u r b i n g 
amount of 
ignorance dis- 
played by the 
many were 
not enough to 
break the 

spirit of the 
few who 

believed and 
continue to 
believe in a 
cause. The 
hope has 
remained 
that a much 
more just 
and 
humane 
world may 
come— one 
that is 
radically 

different than the vision of the Bush adminis- 
tration and the clutches-of the invisible hand 
made visible with military force. 

As a student concerned about the future of 
the world, I have been stunned by this expe- 
rience which may be a microcosm of Ameri- 
ca. This representation of the greater whole 
both terrifies me and gives me hope. Dissent 
is unwanted as consent is produced and it 
seems that many Americans are simply 
willing to give, as someone angry at us pro- 
testers said, "absolute blind faith in my 
government." Obviously, "blind faith" is a 
problem in itself, but perhaps just as trou- 
bling is the use of the word "my" here. The 
fact that many seem to believe that the 
government is truly theirs and not that of 
the wealthy and privileged is disturbing. 

On the other hand, there are some peo- 
ple out there (and they are everywhere) 
who believe in peace, true progress of 
humanity, and the fostering of mutually 
affirming relations with others in interpersonal and 


international relations. With Saddam gone, the poten- 
tial of mutual affirming relations with the Iraqi people 
is there, that is, if this government was truly ours. But 
it is not, and the Iraqi people will continue their suf- 
fering, this time because of American and British 
brands of oppression. 

—Purdue U. student 
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Anti-war civil disobedience 



Protesters block access to Chevron Texaco in San Ramon, Cal. on 
April 14 just before they were arrested en masse. 


YOUTH 


Remembering Rachel Come 


No war what about no prisons more money for school 
systems ... 

No racism aids drugs no smoke screened elections 
No death penalty no us presidents 
that we don't vote for no bush no jokes 
No dictators revenging with a death sentence no attack 
on iraqi people avenging 9/11 
All this is American owned terrorism in your home 
fascist globalization equal rights 
No Raising that racist flag with pride yet every us pres- 
ident was white 

No fake snake democratic ballots 
no cops to serve and protect their own gangs no state 
no army airforce navy air born imperialistic dynasty 
babies 

no corporate owned pollution the earth has been colo- 
nized no third world crime no 
apartheid no Chicago north and southside South Africa 
Israel Palestine no genocide 
people want no war attack on iraq but I want much 
more than that 

no one sided story propaganda no military war support 
with our hard earned taxes 

no Washington dc wall street stock market crashes no 
private property no cia or fbi I 
guarantee you that's the end to all crime 
no condos and yuppies next to ghettos unless you 
come to bring that poverty stricken 
community some money 

no hollywood no horror no new world order disorder 
middle east mass destruction 
atomic peace there's oil in that desert we didn't elect 
our president running things 
I doubt it no I'm sure that him and his team doesn't 
want democracy 

no roman british empire thrones for our American glob- 
al economy colonial tech society kings 
no fast food no saddam osama or bush administration 
mom bombs 

no holy army war atomic gods no rich no poor no lying 
to your country, fight your own damned war 
civilization can't afford the cost of a worldwide holo- 
caust 

no constitution or bill of rights if the rules don't apply no 
pigs or bullshit to fly 


by Brown Douglas 

In the ever-bloodier campaign of the denial of the 
Palestinian people of self-determination, the first 
American casualty was claimed on March 16 in Rafah, 
a city of refugees on the Gaza Strip, with the death of 
Rachel Corrie, a 23-year-old peace and solidarity 
activist. As if this horrible tragedy didn't spill enough 
peaceful blood, the Israeli army has, in the three-week 
period following Rachel's murder, shot two more inter- 
national activists in the face, killing one. 

All three were part of the International Solidarity 
Movement (www.palsolidarity.org), a Palestinian-led 
movement of Palestinian and international activists 
working to raise awareness of the struggle for Pales- 
tinian freedom and an end to Israeli occupation. 

For most of the day of March 16, the international 
activists had been standing in the way of Israeli bull- 
dozers attempting to demolish water wells and Pales- 
tinian homes. As a bulldozer approached the home of 
a Palestinian physician and his family, who were well 
known by most of the activists, Rachel ran with mega- 
phone in hand to block it with her body. 

STOOD HER GROUND 

From the eyewitness account of one of her com- 
rades, we hear that she stood in the way, shouting in 
the megaphone even as the bulldozer started to move 
the ground under her feet. After scrambling up the 
pile of rubble made by the bulldozer and coming to 
eye-level with the driver, she was plowed under by the 
blade. Only after she was run over again by the blade 
going in reverse were fellow activists able to adminis- 
ter first aid. She later died in A1 Nejar hospital. 

Rachel was a senior at Evergreen State College in 
Washington. What is amazing about her story is that 
she was so moved by the movement of a people for con- 
trol over their own lives. She took herself out of a priv- 
ileged situation in the U.S. and immersed herself in 
one of the most negative realities of our times. Here's 
an excerpt from a letter that she wrote to her family 
detailing her feelings about her own life and back- 
ground compared with those of the Palestinians: 

"Nobody in my family has been shot, driving in their 
car, by a rocket launcher from a tower at the end of a 
major street in my hometown. I have a home. I am 
allowed to go see the ocean. When I leave for school or 


work I can be relatively certain that there will not be 
a heavily armed soldier waiting halfway between Mud 
Bay and downtown Olympia at a checkpoint with the 
power to decide whether I can go about my business, 
and whether I can get home again when I'm done." 

What also struck me when looking at her letters was 
the internationalist feeling of a young person being 
immersed in the "Other" and at the same time having 
a recognition of the commonality of all humans. She 
declared, "Today, as I walked on top of the rubble 
where homes once stood, Egyptian soldiers called to 
me from the other side of the border, 'Go! Go!' because 
a tank was coming. And then waving and, 'What's your 
name?' Something is disturbing about this friendly 
curiosity. It reminded me of how much, to some degree, 
we are all kids curious about other kids." 

I think that the fact that a young American woman 
could go to a foreign country with a foreign language 
and a foreign culture under such oppressive circum- 
stances, and yet come to such a conclusion, is amazing. 
At the best of times, there seems to be a certain uni- 
versality to youth. It can be seen in the very fact that 
Rachel made the decision to go to Palestine, and also 
in the work she did there. 

The vision of youth that I see coming from her is one 
of internationalism, solidarity, and, as she says it, 
"curiosity about other kids." It's a beautiful vision and 
one that I think is worth developing and being a part 
of. I don't even think that it would be hyperbole to say 
that it is a vision that Rachel died for. 

It's no coincidence that Rachel was also against the 
planned war on Iraq. A few days before her death, she 
made a banner for a local demonstration that said, "No 
war on Rafah! No war on Iraq!" It wasn't hard for her 
to make the connection between a war on youth in one 
country and a war on youth in another. She was 
against all of it. 

I hope that people keep sharing the story of Rachel 
Corrie and who she was, and why she traveled half- 
way across the world to put her body in front of bull- 
dozers. Some Israelis have already made a sculpture 
in her honor in hopes that we will not forget. The 
Palestinians whose lives she loved being a part of will 
not forget her. In the work that we do to end all wars 
and create genuine self-determination for all people, 
we will be remembering her. 
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European anti-war movement continues 


by Kevin A. Barry 

The massive anti-war movement that has gripped 
Western Europe over the past few months has declined 
somewhat, but has managed to continue nonetheless, 
even after the total collapse of the Iraqi regime during 
the third week of the war. Not since the anti-nuclear 
demonstrations of the early 1980s have we witnessed 
such a large and persistent peace movement. 

On Thursday, March 20, as the war began, 250,000 
demonstrated across Germany. In Berlin, 50,000 high 
school students chanted slogans such as "No blood for 
oil," swelling a pre-existing march to 70,000. That 
same day in Paris, high school students were also the 
first to gather and by evening the crowd grew to 
100,000, with many working people joining in. Many of 
the youth first became active during the mass rallies 
against racist Jean-Marie Le Pen's 2002 presidential 
candidacy. 

In Southern Europe on March 20, the outpour- 
ing was even larger. In Spain, which has had the 
most protests of any country, 35,000 tied up traf- 
fic in Barcelona during the day and by evening, 
the crowd had grown to hundreds of thousands. 

More than 150,000 marched through Athens, tying 
up traffic, while in Italy, hundreds of thousands 
marched through Rome, many of them workers who 
took the day off to participate. In Turin, 20,000 stu- 
dents blocked the railroads, which have been used to 
transport U.S. equipment. Many of these youth are 
linked to Arcolero (Rainbow), a new coordinating group 
that emerged out of the anti-globalization movement. 

On Saturday, March 22, three days into the war, the 
protests continued. At least 200,000 demonstrated 
across France, with 100,000 in Paris. In Spain, 100,000 
demonstrated in Madrid, sometimes clashing with 
police. A very youthful crowd of 200,000 came out in 
London as well. 

During the following days, many began to declare 
the movement dead, as demonstrations grew much 
smaller. However, the events of Saturday, April 12 
proved otherwise, even though the war was essentially 
over by then. In London, more than 100,000 turned 
out. Film director Ken Loach, one of those at the front 
of the march, called for an end to the "occupation" of 
Iraq. In Rome, 500,000 took to the streets, with small 

Zimbabwe crackdown 

With the world's attention focused on the war in 
Iraq, Zimbabwe's President Robert Mugabe cracked 
down hard on supporters of the Movement for a Demo- 
cratic Change (MDC), who had staged a successful 
general strike in mid-March. As Mugabe declared in a 
speech that he was capable of becoming a "Black 
Hitler, tenfold," pro-government militias attacked 
MDC supporters with iron bars and whips, arresting 
at least 500 people. 

The MDC has called for the disbanding of the 
militias, restoration of freedom of the press, and 
release of all political prisoners. These con- 
frontations were all part of the run-up to the 
March 30 elections in which the MDC, despite 
pervasive voter intimidation, again carried 
Harare, the capital, in large part due to its sup- 
port in working class communities. 

Mugabe, a former Marxist who led the country to 
independence two decades ago, has consistently 
played the narrow nationalist card, emphasizing the 
largely urban MDC's links to both white farmers and 
various Western powers. While buying him time, such 
arguments have had only limited appeal in a society 
plagued by deep economic crisis, corruption, and 
increasingly authoritarian rule. Nevertheless, they 
also point to severe limitations of the MDC's politics of 
democratization through greater links to global capi- 
talism. 


groups attacking Blockbuster Video stores (owned by 
billionaire pro-war President Silvio Berlusconi) and 
Esso (Exxon-Mobil) stations. In Spain as well, very 
large demonstrations included 200,000 in Barcelona 
and 100,000 in Madrid. 

This massive and persistent peace movement is not 
without its contradictions. First, as many have noted, 
the movement has had a very difficult time responding 


Strikes in France, Italy 



Workers marched in Milan, April 2, as part of a gen- 
eral strike across Italy called by alternative unions. 
One million walked out and more than 250,000 
marched in different parts of the country. 

In early April, hundreds of thousands of workers 
went on strike across France to protest plans by -the 
conservative government of Jacques Chirac and Jean- 
Pierre Raffarin to slash pension benefits. The vast 
majority of flights had to be cancelled, while railroad 
and subway service was cut in half. Only about half 
the school teachers showed up to work and museums 
were also strongly affected. In addition, a total of over 
350,000 workers took to the streets across the country. 
Comprised mainly of public employees, who formed the 
heart of the strike, the demonstrators included large 
numbers of private sector workers as well. 

Two weeks earlier, thousands of Belgian, Dutch, 
British, French, and Spanish dockworkers demon- 
strated outside the Europarliament in Strasbourg, 
leading to some confrontations with police. The work- 
ers were protesting plans to make the European ports 
more "competitive" by allowing ship owners to use low- 
wage non-unionized workers from Third World coun- 
tries to load and unload cargo. 

Egyptian released 

Saad Eddin Ibrahim, an Egyptian-American democ- 
racy advocate whose imprisonment had drawn inter- 
national condemnation, was acquitted of charges 
against him on March 18. Dr. Ibrahim, a world- 
renowned sociologist, had been arrested in July 20Q1 
along with 27 associates from his Ibn Khaldun Center 
for Development Studies. He had been charged with 
"accepting European Union funds" to produce a docu- 
mentary that harmed Egypt's image. 

Ibrahim had been a commentator on political affairs 
across the Arab media, and an outspoken defender of 
ethnic minorities in the Middle East. He is the author 
of Images and Practices, Racial, Ethnic and Religious 
Minorities in the Arab World, as well as other books. 
He had called for fair treatment for Egyptian Copts, 
democratic voting practices, and full normalization of 
relations with Israel. 

—Sheila Sahar 


to the brutal, genocidal character of the Saddam Hus- 
sein regime. Those with slogans targeting both Bush 
and Saddam were hard to find, as were those support- 
ing the legitimate demands of the Kurds. 

Second, there were the more than occasional dis- 
plays of anti-Semitism, most dramatically in Paris on 
March 22, when four members of Hashomer Hatzair, a 
leftist Zionist youth group that supports a Palestinian 
state, were beaten up by pro-Palestinian demonstra- 
tors. Reportedly, someone with a loudspeaker 
announced from within the ranks of the Coordination 
for a Just Peace in the Middle East, "there are Jews 
over there," something the Coordination denies. After- 
wards, the leadership of the peace movement strongly 
denounced these attacks, while Hashomer Hatzair 
demanded that it make the statement "anti-Semites 
have no place in our movement" into one of the main 
slogans at future peace marches. 


El Salvador leftist win 


The leftist Farabundo Marti National Liberation 
Front (FMLN) scored a major victory in nationwide leg- 
islative and mayoral elections in March. It received 
more total votes than the right-wing Nationalist 
Republican Alliance (ARENA), which controls the pres- 
idency. The FMLN not only won the mayoral elections 
in ten of the 14 largest cities, but in the capital, San 
Salvador, the FMLN also took 100% of the city council 
seats. 

In the new national legislature, the FMLN will 
control 31 out of 84 seats, to ARENA'S 27. Since 
ARENA cannot command a majority, it is possible 
that the government will be subjected to enough 
pressure from the Left to open up some space for 
working people. 

To take one prominent example, state healthcare 
workers have been on strike against privatization 
plans for the past six months, with polls indicating that 
80% of the population opposes privatization. The 
ARENA government has stonewalled, firing the strik- 
ers, but there is now a possibility that the legislature 
can force it to compromise. 

These elections are the product of a compromise 
forced upon the FMLN ten years ago, after over a 
decade of civil war. During the war, the Reagan and 
first Bush administrations gave the ARENA-controlled 
government lavish funding and military support, as it 
used death squads, disappearances, and torture to 
crush the FMLN, a multi-layered revolutionary move- 
ment that had deep roots among the country's working 
people. ARENA'S U.S. -backed repression resulted in 
over 70,000 deaths among a population of under six 
million, lb this day, no U.S. or Salvadoran official has 
been prosecuted for these murders. 

Since the compromise of 1991, the FMLN has been 
relegated to a secondary role in the nation's politics. 
The 2003 elections seem to signal a change in the bal- 
ance of forces, opening, up the possibility of an FMLN 
victory in the 2004 presidential elections. But both 
local ruling classes and the U.S. are sure to resist such 
a possibility. 
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— - NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES a=f= 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among Workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Union label layoffs 

by Htun Lin 


We have heard a barrage of reports in local newspa- 
pers on Kaiser Permanente (HMO) exporting mem- 
bers' personal, medical and financial information to 
India where it now subcontracts information technolo- 
gy functions and data processing. The outrage was that 
this endangers patient privacy, which was supposedly 
guaranteed by a recent act of Congress. 

Among us workers the real issue is that this is the 
latest phase of a ten-year restructuring program, 
which has resulted in the elimination of thousands of 
jobs as well as replacement of permanent employees 
with ones from subcontracting temporary agencies. 

'TECHNO-CASTE' CHEAP LABOR 

The Indian computer workers are part of the new 
"techno-caste" in a global economy. Many American 
information services companies are exploiting them as 
cheap scab labor. Our unions need to put a stop to it, if 
they're worth the dues we pay them each month. The 
road to Kaiser's action today was paved many years 
ago in contract language sold as "job protection" by our 
own union to those of us who questioned it. The con- 
stant erosion of our job security was enhanced by a 
labor-management partnership in the midst of this 
restructuring. 

When our union leader agreed to allow Kaiser to 
insert provisions on "automation" and "reduction in 
force" in our contract, many of us felt uneasy. When we 
asked why this was even being broached in bargaining, 
the response was: "This is a protection, should it 
become necessary for Kaiser to automate some func- 


(Continued on page 3) 



'The Souls of Black 
Folk 1 1 00 years on 


by John Alan 

W. E. B. Du Bois' The Souls Of Black Folk was pub- 
lished on April 18, 1903, a hundred years ago. It was 
republished throughout the 20th century, probably 
because, as Du Bois predicted, the color line was the 
problem of the 20th century. According to David Lever- 
ing Lewis' biography of Du Bois, the first edition was 
an "electrifying manifesto mobilizing a people for bit- 
ter, prolonged struggle to win a place in history. Ironi- 
cally, even its author was among the tens of thousands 
whose conceptions of themselves were to be forever 
altered by the book." 

DUAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND FREEDOM 

Du Bois' thesis is that African Americans live in "a 
world which yields him no true self-consciousness, but 
only lets him see himself through the revelation of the 
other world. It is a peculiar sensation, this dual con- 
sciousness, this sense of always looking at one's self 
through the eyes of the other, of measuring one’s soul 
by the tape of a world that looks on in amused con- 
tempt and pity. One ever feels this twoness— an Amer- 
ican and a Negro, two souls, two thoughts, two unrec- 
onciled strivings, two warring ideals in one dark body, 
whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn 
asunder." 

Du Bois says African Americans want to end their 
twoness and "attain self-conscious manhood, to merge 
his double self into a better and truer self. In this 
merging he wishes neither of the older selves to be lost. 
He would not Africanize America, for America has too 
much to teach the world and Africa. He would not 
bleach his Negro soul in a flood of white Americanism, 
for he knows that Negro blood has a message for the 
world. He simply wishes to make it possible for a man 
to be both a Negro and an American, without being 
cursed and spit upon by his fellows, without having the 
doors of Opportunity closed roughly in his face." 

When Du Bois wrote that African Americans want 
"to end their 'twoness'" and be free, he grasped the 

(Continued on page 8) 


Movements for freedom in 
Latin America challenge U.S. 



Mass labor rally in La Paz, Bolivia during the February crisis. 


by Mitch Weerth 

Since the Iraq war 
ended the Bush Adminis- 
tration has turned its 
attention to Latin America 
again, this time with a 
renewed confidence that 
its logic of tagging all 
social movements as “ter- 
rorist” that need to be 
taught to kowtow to Amer- 
ica’s military might will 
garner no significant oppo- 
sition. 

Bush’s jewel at this 
moment is Colombia, a 
country that provides him 
with a special opportunity 
to carry out his militaristic 
vision for the region. 

Colombia’s right-wing 
president, Alvaro Uribe, 
was in Washington on April 
30 to pick up his check for $100 million— a payoff for 
joining the “coalition of the willing,” even though no 
material aid for the Iraq war came from Uribe’s regime. 

More than $2 billion in military aid has flowed into 
Colombia over the past few years from the U.S., osten- 
sibly to fight drug trafficking. As one would expect, this 
aid has only increased the horrors flowing from Colom- 
bia’s 40 year old civil war: already this year 50 leaders 
of different indigenous communities have been asassi- 
nated, either by government forces, paramilitary 
groups organized by landowners, or the so-called Marx- 
ist revolutionaries, the FARC (Fuerzas Armadas Revo- 
lucionarias de Colombia). 


In 2002 the country suffered 3,366 political asassi- 
nations, 735 “disappeared,” 184 union organizers mur- 
dered, and 353,000 displaced due to the violence, all in 
a country of 42 million people. 

Colombia is starting to look a lot like the Israel- 
Palestine conflict, insofar as neither Uribe, Bush, the 
FARC nor paramilitaries appear the slightest bit inter- 
ested in anything but endless war. 

Colombia also represents more to the U.S. than a 
solid military outpost in South America, replete with 
oil. It also carries a crucial ideological role, for so long 
as the war drags on, it is easy for the U.S. to claim that 

(Continued on page 10) 


U.S. refuses to answer for Dunn Field toxics 


Memphis, Tenn. —The continuing fight of the res- 
idents who live by the Defense Depot here, a Super- 
fund pollution site, is coming to an end and the 99% 
Black community is losing. The latest battle was a 
meeting for public comments last month that the 
Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) and the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) called to disseminate 
information about how one of the Depot's most pollut- 
ed sites, Dunn Field, supposedly would be cleaned. 

Conducted in a way that is guaranteed to disem- 
power the community, these meetings are alienating in 
the extreme. The information is disseminated in a way 
that is difficult for a poor and' poorly educated commu- 
nity to use. In this case highly technical information 
was sent out in CD-ROM format a week before the 
meeting. At the meeting, the material is presented by 
an engineer, using an overhead projector, following a 
script to the letter. None of the technical terms are bro- 
ken down. 

STEAMROLLER MEETINGS 

After the expert's presentation, only clarifying ques- 
tions about it will be entertained. If you're lucky, the 
expert may answer a question, but only if it addresses 
exactly what he presented and does not venture into 
any other aspects of the Depot Superfund site cleanup. 

After the allotted time, the community is finally 
allowed to make comments, but are limited to five min- 
utes at a time. But none of the comments, or questions, 
will be addressed at the public comment meeting. 
There will be no real discussion or dialogue. 

Rather, the comments will be recorded and then, 
several weeks later, there will be a "Responsiveness 
Summary," a report that supposedly addresses these 
questions and comments. That report might say that 
the comments or questions don't make sense, or 
answer them in a way that is impossible for anyone but 
a scientist to understand. The whole process is 
designed to stop real dialogue, and to protect DLA and 
EPA officials from coming face to face with the people 
whose lives and health are impacted by the decisions 
they make behind closed doors. 

At the meeting, Marquita Bradshaw, founder of 
Youth Terminating Pollution, tried to address the 
process itself: "Not everyone in my community even 
has a computer, and it took the DLA and EPA years to 
gather this information, to do the science, but they only 
give us a week to go over it," she said. Ms. Bradshaw 
and others pressed for a longer comment period in 
order for the community to be able to study the mater- 


ial. 

One of the criteria set by law for a cleanup plan is 
"community acceptance," which is to be "evaluated" 
after the plan is decided— meaning that it will be 
forced down the community's throat. How can there be 
"community acceptance" when the community will not 
be able to understand this mountain of technical docu- 
mentation by June 6, the end of the comment period? 

How can there be "community acceptance" when the 
community has not been involved in the process? There 
were only a handful of community residents there, out- 
numbered by the bureaucrats and government con- 
tractors making money off the cleanup. The govern- 
ment's lies, ridicule and stonewalling long ago man- 
aged to drive the community away from public meet- 
ings, and since the community has learned through 
harsh experience not to trust them, any claim of 
"acceptance" is a total fraud. 

NEIGHBORHOODS POLLUTED 

The Depot is a classic case of environmental racism, 
with the white power structure and its Black shills cov- 
ering up their half-century-long poisoning of the over- 
whelmingly Black community and former workers 
there, who suffer tremendous health problems and 
deaths. 

Astonishingly, 50 acres of Dunn Field— three quar- 
ters— are to be "cleaned” simply by declaring that noth- 
ing needs to be done to them, because they are suppos- 
edly below regulatory "levels of concern." Yet, as Depot 
neighbor Stanley Tyler pointed out at the hearing, the 
plans are based on the false assumption that they 
know what chemicals are in the ground and water, and 
where: "It was a dump. And with a dump you never 
know what was put, how much, and when. We just 
can't say with certainty what's there and how much is 
there and when it was put there." 

Peggy Brooks, who lives directly across from Dunn 
Field, tried to humanize the proceedings: "I'm con- 
cerned, now that all the studies have been finished, 
(Continued on page 10) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


Race, 



By Maya Jhansi 

What is choice? How do class and race complicate 
the politics of choice? These are the kinds of questions 
addressed in a new book, Policing the National Body: 
Race, Gender and Criminalization, edited by Jael Silli- 
man and Annanya Bhattacharjee. 

In this anthology, activists and writers associated 
with the Committee on Women, Population and the 
Environment (CWPE), a multiracial feminist organiza- 
tion, expose the realities of criminalization, violence 
and poverty faced by women of color, and raise a num- 
ber of provocative questions about the 
future of the women’s movement. In 
the 1990s, the CWPE focused on expos- 
ing the misogynist assumptions of 
environmental activists and popula- 
tion control advocates. 

In this anthology, the writers contin- 
ue this CWPE tradition of challenging 
false assumptions, not only of main- 
stream society, but of activist and fem- 
inist communities. Several writers 
bring out the ways that poor women 
and girls come under the control of 
abusive state and global policies, often 
in the guise of feminist-friendly 
rhetoric. 

JUST CHOICES 

Several essays— “Private Fists and 
Public Force: Race, Gender, and Sur- 
veillance” by Anannya Bhattacharjee, 
“Better Dead than Pregnant: The Colo- 
nization of Native Women’s Reproduc- 
tive Rights” by Andrea Smith, and 
“Killing the Black Community: A Com- 
mentary on the United States War on Drugs”— take up 
the ways that the criminalization of poor women of 
color results in a brutal, violent attack on reproductive 
choice. The racist crackdown on “crime” has been 
accompanied by an ideological assault on Black, Lati- 
na, Native American and poor women. This has led to 
a direct policing of women’s bodies by the State, either 
through appeals for the “welfare of the fetus” or 
through endangerment or neglect of the health of poor 
women. 

In addition to addressing the specific realities of 
women of color, the authors in this anthology are 
engaged in a dialogue about the women’s movement in 
general. Several argue that the movement has been 
depoliticized by the current focus on public policy 
rather than grassroots organizing. For example, the 
Black Women’s Health Project, which had 120 local 
chapters and thousands of members in the 1980s, 
dwindled down to less than 10 chapters in the 1990s, 
after it opened a public policy office in D.C. and closed 
its community organizing office in Atlanta (p. 150). 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The Massachusetts House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted April 29 to eliminate funding for all rape 
crisis programs in Massachusetts. Women’s groups are 
rallying international support to stop this travesty 
before it takes effect in July. 

* * * 

Women from ethnic minority groups in northeastern 
Burma are reporting sadistic rapes by the military, 
which human rights groups are calling authorized and 
systematic. Initial allegations were made last year by 
the Shan Women’s Action Network, documenting inci- 
dents of rape or sexual violence against 625 women and 
girls, committed by soldiers from 52 military battal- 
ions— 25% of these resulted in deaths. A study by 
Refugees International, released in April, charged: 
“Women are raped during forced labor assignments, 
while farming, or in their own homes, and also when 
they are trying to flee to Thailand.” 

sfc * * 

More than 200 students, faculty and supporters ral- 
lied at Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, in March, 
protesting the university president’s cancellation of a 
production of the play, The Vagina Monologues. Father 
Michael Graham, the university’s president, objected 
to the play’s “language and themes” about women’s 
sexuality. The show did go on, however, when Econom- 
ics Professor Nancy Bertaux sponsored it as part of one 
of her courses. Students spearheaded the production to 
raise money for a local women’s shelter, and to promote 
awareness of violence against women. The play was 
condemned by the Cardinal Newman Society as “vul- 
gar” and “spiritually destructive” with “no academic or 
social value to students at a Catholic college.” 

* sk ' 

A university to serve women of poor Asian nations, 
including Afghanistan, Cambodia and Vietnam, is 
scheduled to open in September, 2005. The government 
of Bangladesh has donated land and organizers from 
around the world are raising money to build and oper- 
ate the school, providing a four-year college education 
for women who could not normally afford it. lb learn 
more or offer your support, visit www.asianuniversi- 
ty.org. 

—Information from off our backs 


Instead of mobilizing a critical mass, many feminist 
organizations are engaged in placing a few women in 
power through electoral politics. As the authors of 
“Just Choices: Women of Color, Reproductive Health 
and Women’s Rights” point out, more than a decade 
has passed since the last national conference on repro- 
ductive health. What this means is that we are repre- 
sented “by a few women speaking on behalf of the 
many rather than the many speaking for themselves” 
(p. 150). 

In addition to this critique of activism, there is an 
important but largely underdeveloped theoretical cri- 
tique in many of the essays. For example, several 
authors critique the “market model” of choice offered 
by the liberal feminist movement, i.e. the assumption 


NY pro-choice picket 



New York— K picket line of feminists greeted a 
gala affair by the anti-choice organization, National 
Right-to-Life (NRL), at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel on 
April 29. Supporters of abortion rights from NOW, 
NARAL, and Planned Parenthood managed to shout 
and wave signs at fancy-dressed women and men 
attending an awards ceremony at the Waldorf, where 
NRL honored a number of famous actors and other 
people who work to deny women the right to control 
their own bodies. 

The picketers' creative signs included a mock photo 
of a couple in bed with a legislator in between them. 
We were reminded by the virulent reactions of some 
people going into the hotel that abortion remains one 
of the most divisive and emotional issues in the coun- 
try, all these years after we thought we had won this 
fundamental right. But many more people applauded 
than cursed us as they went by on the busy street, 
especially women. 

—Anne Jaclard 

Open Letter from 
women of Kosova 

Below we print excerpts of a letter to the women of 
Iraq from the Kosovar Women’s Network, a network of 
local women's groups and NGOs in Kosova. The full text 
is at www.womensnetwork.org. —Ed. 

The dictatorship of Saddam Hussein vanished under 
the heavy bombing of the American and British forces. 
Many rejoiced the day when a government that perse- 
cuted.. .its own people disappeared. The big question is 
what comes next.... As women's groups that work in a 
post-conflict area, run mainly by a United Nations 
(UN) administration, we have a very complex story to 
tell to the women of Iraq. 

Kosovar women started organizing in the early 
1990's and.. .resisted the persecution of the Kosovar 
Albanian population by... Slobodan Milosevic. When 
war started in ex- Yugoslavia, we became part of the 
regional women's networks that raised their voices 
against the war and provided help to women and 
refugees... When the war came to Kosova, women's 
rights activists became refugees themselves, but never 
stopped working with women and for women.... 

We greeted joyfully the decision that put Kosova 
under a UN administration. The UN was to us the 
revered international organization that developed and 
passed key documents that stipulated women's rights 
and promoted their integration in all levels of decision- 
making. But, when we returned home we were, unfor- 
tunately, disappointed by the UN Mission in Kosova 
(UNMIK).... Some of the' international staff came to 
Kosova thinking that this is an extremely patriarchal 
society where no women' s movement can flourish. And 
there were those who wanted us to do all the ground- 
work for them... but were not interested in listening to 
us and acknowledging our expertise.... 

Instead of dedicating all our energy to helping 
women and their families put together lives shattered 
by war, we expended effort in fighting to be heard and 
in proving to UNMIK that we knew what was best for 
us.... 

But we did not give up. We raised our voice.. ..We 
encourage women in Iraq to organize, raise their voice 
and be part of the rebuilding of their country. 

We, Kosovar women don't support a US military 
administration in post war Iraq. But if the UN takes on 
civic administration in Iraq, its time they change the 
principle of their work. 


that choice is simply the ability to choose (buy) contra- 
ception from a range of options. This leads some pro- 
choice advocates into supporting the use of untested 
and dangerous forms of birth control and chemical 
sterilization, such as depo-provera, quinicrine and nor- 
plant, simply because they are cheap and easily avail- 
able— of course, for use on poor women’s bodies. 

COMPROMISING FEMINISM 

Betsy Hartmann’s essay “The Many Faces of Popu- 
lation Control” is one of the most thought-provoking. 
She sharply criticizes the The UN Cairo+5 population 
conference in 1999, which was much touted by femi- 
nists for replacing population control strategies with a 
focus on women’s empowerment and family planning. 
However, Hartmann writes, the Cairo conference was 
at best a double-edged sword. It allowed women to 
challenge their governments on a range of reproductive 
issues, but at the expense of compromising with their 
neo-liberalist agendas. 

Because mainstream groups saw the Vatican and 
fundamentalism as the main problem, economic issues 
about development were seen as less important. Fear 
of fundamentalism led many women’s groups into 
alliances with government delegations committed to 
neoliberal market policies, because they supported 
“choice.” 

The result of this “strategizing,” Hartmann argues, 
is that “the Cairo consensus reinforces the belief that 
economic and environmental ‘scarcities’ are caused by 
population growth, not by a highly unequal, unstable 
and unjust global capitalism” (p. 274). This supports 
the assumptions of racist population control advocates. 
Though the rhetoric may have changed from “popula- 
tion control” to “women’s empowerment,” the “fertility 
of poor women” is still seen as the cause of “the ecolog- 
ical destruction of the whole planet” (p. 259). 

Hartmann roundly criticizes the global women’s 
movement, as well as the U.S. movement for allowing 
the onslaught of fundamentalism and the Right to 
restrict their critiques of the government. For example, 
feminists remained largely uncritical of Clinton 
because be supported international women’s rights, 
though at home, he yielded to the Right’s demonization 
of women of color by abolishing welfare. 

All in all, this anthology suggests the need for a 
deeper, more uncompromising and inclusive women’s 
movement. There is, however, no serious discussion of 
the threat of fundamentalism, which does indeed 
police the bodies of women of color in many parts of the 
world. In the interview at the end with Angela Davis 
on post-September 11 realities, fundamentalism is not 
even mentioned. Nevertheless, the anthology is an 
important book to discuss for people who are interest- 
ed, not only in the ability of a few to choose, but in the 
emancipation of all women from violence, poverty, bru- 
tality and patriarchal control. 


HELP IRAQI WOMEN FIGHT 
FOR THEIR RIGHTS! 

SUPPORT THE PUBLICATION OF AM IMDEPEMDEMT 
WON EM'S NEWSPAPER IN BAGHDAD! 

’Our v/ision is that women should not bend down 
under the burden of religion, nationalism, tribalism, 
and Political Islam. Women should stand upright. We 
should; be strong. We are beginning to organize, start- 
ing from the north where we can function better, and 
we will spread to the the center and the south." 

— Yanar Mohammed, Coordinator of Defense of 

Iraqi Women's Rights 

Iraqi women have a long and valiant tradition of fight- 
ing for their rights. In 1958, 45,000 women demon- 
strated in the streets for their civil rights — a good 
decade before the modern American feminist move- 
ment was born. 

Due to Saddam Hussein's brutal Ba'ath party 
regime, repeated U.5. imperialist war and genocidal UM 
sanctions on Iraq, most of the gains of women have 
been overturned. However, Iraqi women continue their 
fight. 

Two independent women's organizations. Defense of 
Iraqi Women's Rights (DIWR), and the Independent 
Women's Organization (IWO) with the support of the 
Worker's Communist Party of Iraq, have been working 
in Northern Iraq to run a women's shelter and fight 
against Iraqi civil laws based on Shari'a that sanction 
“honor killings" and other misogynist laws and prac- 
tices. 

IWO has 2000 members, and since the opening of 
their shelter in the ’90s, have saved 250 women from 
"honor killings.'' 

In the wake of the latest U.S. assault on and occu- 
pation of Iraq, IWO and DIWR are launching an inde- 
pendent newspaper EQUALITY in Baghdad to fight for 
the rights of women to be included in the political 
debate over Iraq's future. But they need your help! 
Show your solidarity with the women of Iraq by making 
a donation to: 

Yanar Mohammed and DIWR 
5 Sunny Glenway, Unit #115 
Toronto, ON M3C2Z5 
Fax: 416-724-7104 
Yanar2002@hotmail.com 



Policing the 
National 


Body : Pace, 
Gender and 
Criminaliza- 
tion. 

Edited by Joel 
Silliman and 
Annanya Bhat- 
tacharjee. 
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2002. 
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1 Terrorist 1 peace march to docks 


Oakland, Cal. —The peace movement took to 
Oakland's docks again on May 12. This demonstration, 
also organized by Direct Action to 
Stop the War, was especially 
important in the wake of last 
month's police riot against a 
demonstration at those same 
docks (See May N&L). 

Several hundred people 
marched from the BART station 
to the docks, setting up picket 
lines at five gates through which 
truckers pick up cargo from the 
ships. Some people were pre- 
pared for another police assault, 
some were just armed with the 
knowledge that we can't let police 
intimidate us. In fact, no visible 
business was taking place. The 
gates were locked and no trucks 
were going in or out. 

Unlike last time, the police presence was min- 
imal. They even posted signs on the roads warn- 
ing drivers to expect delays during the protest. 
American President Lines, one of the two com- 
panies shipping weapons for the U.S. military, 
had postponed ah incoming ship. 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

tions. It will require them to give us 90-days notice and 
will allow us to transfer to other jobs. Failing that, it 
gives us a severance package." 

The union leader passed this off as positive, as some 
kind of insurance policy. But a severance package 
means at most one month's salary, and even that only 
after ten years of service. In any case, what he never 
discussed was the phrase "should it become necessary" 
to automate. Why should it be necessary? Why should 
outsourcing and subcontracting be "necessary"? 

The union talked us into language for our own 
elimination. Now the information technology 
workers who are in the union at Kaiser and who 
have been used to eliminate other union workers 
are themselves being eliminated through out- 
sourcing and the technology of global informa- 
tion flow. 

For workers there is nothing "necessary" about this. 
Technology is used to control our working lives. This is 
even more apparent in other jobs. What the West Coast 
dockworkers agreed to means technology will replace 
several thousand clerks in the ILWU. 

That is a continuation of what ILWU workers have 
suffered historically with containerization. ILWU head 
Harry Bridges negotiated that part of early post- World 
War II automation into the dockworkers' contract, 
declaring, "You can't fight progress." Workers know 
that technology is introduced into the workplace to 
eliminate us and to more thoroughly dominate us. This 
is no "progress," 

BOTTOM LINE TECHNOLOGY 

We reject capital's "necessity" to automate as an 
article of faith under the present regime. That article 
of faith to which labor leaders unfortunately genuflect 
is capital's ultimate hegemony over workers' lives. 
That necessity is the drive to discipline labor. This is 
facilitated by the labor bureaucracy, preaching to the 
rank and file about capital's "necessity." 

There has been at Kaiser a top down fantasy about 
a rosy future for us with the introduction of more tech- 
nology. I still remember Dr. David Lawrence, our for- 
mer CEO, declaring a huge billion dollar IT project, ten 
years ago. "A laptop for every MD" he declared. All 
medical information would be online, "at your finger- 
tips." 

Not only has this paperless dream not been 
realized, the real result of that vision is the use 
of computers to enhance the bottom line. A pri- 
ority is keeping track of patient's co-payments 
and making sure they are collected up front. 

Computers are also transforming the whole health 
process. Much of a nurse's working life has been trans- 
formed into recording data. Getting the paperwork 
done now is a top priority. Most of the hands-on real 
care is. now given by low paid nurses aides. Mecha- 
nization means much healthcare is working according 
to a recipe where the trend is to erode independent 
judgment. Staffing levels are managed so by design 
there is never much time to give to individual patients. 


So the atmosphere was mostly festive, with a brass 
band and many songs condemning Bush's policies both 
abroad and at home, and a feeling that "we won" this 
time. The real question, as 
expressed by one of the 
demonstrators, was not taking 
over a street comer for a time. 
"It is a war of ideas." 

This peaceful reassertion of 
our right to dissent came after 
much fallout from the previous 
demonstration. The Oakland 
City Council called for an out- 
side investigation of the inci- 
dent. There have been hear- 
ings and numerous testimoni- 
als incriminating the police 
conduct from the protesters 
who were shot. 

It turns out that just 
before April 7, the Califor- 
nia Anti-Terrorism Information Center (CATIC), 
staffed by the FBI and drawing $6.7 million in 
state funds, issued a memo stating that intent to 
shut down the port is "a terrorist act.” 

The Oakland Tribune reported that, when confront- 
ed with a complete lack of evidence of any planned ter- 
rorism, CATIC spokesman Mike Van Winkle said such 
evidence wasn't needed to issue warnings about war 
protesters. 

"You can make an easy kind of a link that, if you 
have a protest group protesting a war where the cause 
that's being fought against is international terrorism, 
you might have terrorism at that (protest),' 1 said Van 
Winkle. "You can almost argue that a protest against 
that is a terrorist act.” 

The official logic that a protest against Bush's war is 
a terrorist act is very chilling. That is equal to the 
biggest lies from Stalinist Russia. It is a war of ideas, 
but words are used to mean their opposite. 

—Participants 

A fitting tribute to a 
worker's life 

Please -accept this contribution to your appeal in 
memory of my father, Paul Kelch (1917-2003), who 
died last month. As I said at his memorial, Dad was 
something of a hero to me, although "heroic" is the 
last way he would have characterized himself. In 
fact, he was one of the most self-effacing human 
beings I’ve known. 

There were three aspects of his life that especially 
speak to me in these troubled times. At the start of 
WWII, Dad was eager to sign up, but seeing the hor- 
rors of war he became a soldier who threw his gun in 
the river and never wanted anyone close to him to 
have anything to do with war. 

After the war, he was a strong union supporter for 
30 years in UAW Local 212 at Chrysler in Michigan, 
especially in enforcing health and safety rules. This 
was the period when the union movement was a force 
in tremendously expanding access to education and 
health care that my generation grew to take for 
granted and is in mortal danger now. 

Finally, Dad's unionism was as a rank-and-filer 
who didn't hesitate to go against the union. He was 
one of the leaders of a wildcat strike against the 
introduction of time-study. This was the beginning of 
the now pervasive use of computer technology that 
lords it over truckers. (See "Chrysler truckers wild- 
cat against time-study tyranny" June-July 1970 
News & Letters.) 

Those three moments— opposition to war, worker 
solidarity, and a struggle for genuine democracy in 
our everyday working fives— reveal a direction that 
is the opposite of our world of permanent war and 
terror. —Ron Kelch 


A prayer for fools 

Pray for money 

Pray for the good life 

Pray for enemies 

Pray for friends and families 

For the crops in the field 



UNDER WORKERS' CONTROL The ships at sea, 


It is time for us workers to put some real flesh on the 
demand for quality care that was begun by the nurses 
in the midst of this maelstrom called restructuring. 
Technology, under workers' control, could enhance 
human capacities for the well being of patients and 
workers in general. 

While our labor leaders have resorted to legislation 
and lobbying, they sidelined our initiative in our every 
day activity, allowing management's bottom-line pre- 
"rogatives to dominate health care, the most recent 
example being outsourcing IT work to India. We work- 
ers need to regain the initiative for quality care on the 
shop floor where it only began, by making the struggle 
for workers' well-being the prime-necessity of our daily 
activity. This is the only way to overcome capital's 
"necessity". 


Bombers in the night sky, 

So that bombs that fall upon 
Those beneath may taste their death, 

Bring them waters flowing ill disease 
Weeping children cut down as weeds 
God bless those in power over us 
God like in their dance. 

May we submit to their hypnotic trance 
Bend our knees at their suggestion. 

Slaves for ever and ever with out remission 

—Patrick Duffy 
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Los Angeles— Over 10,000 demonstrators, 
mostly from -south of the border, marched on May 
Day through downtown Los Angeles to the Federal 
Building. They held a rally with a performance by a 
lively Mexican musical group, climaxed by speakers 
addressing the crowd. Signs included “Stop the 
Scapegoating,” “Legalization Now,” "Drivers License 
Now,” “Health Care, Not War” and “No To U.S. War.” 

The event was sponsored by MIWON (Multi-eth- 
nic Immigrant Workers Organizing Networks) 
which includes Immigrant Workers Union, Garment 
Workers, Korean Immigrant Workers Advocate and 
other organizations. 

Activists from progressive organizations such as 
Assi workers, United Teachers Los Angeles, Bus 
Riders Union and others, as well as independent 
individuals, supported the immigrants. 

Today’s intensifying immigrant bashing and deep 
cuts in all levels of government social and civil pro- 
grams, like health care and education, and increas- 
ing unemployment, are tied to Bush’s wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. Bush justifies his wars at home 
and abroad by the terrorist attacks on September 11, 
2001 but they also stem from today’s world econom- 
ic crisis, the worst since the Great Depression. 

— Basho 


Stop Coke killings! 

Chicago— Over 100 trade unionists and supporters 
marched through the Pilsen neighborhood on May 3 to 
rally in front of the Coca-Cola bottling plant on Cer- 
mak Road. The crowd had gathered to protest Coke’s 
complicity in the murder of trade unionists in Coca- 
Cola’s bottling plants in Colombia. Coca-Cola's Atlanta 
headquarters has frequently distanced itself from 
responsibility for atrocities committed at any of its 
Latin American plants on the grounds that the bottlers 
are locally owned. Coke has in particular disclaimed 
responsibility for the murder of at least eight trade 
union leaders at Coca-Cola in Colombia as at the 
hands of the semi-official death squads. 

The key speaker was Luis Cardona, a union leader 
from Colombia, who survived to tell the tale because he 
and his family fled to the U.S. from Colombian death 
squads. He has fought the efforts of the Bush adminis- 
tration to deny him asylum, and is currently staying in 
Chicago. (See March N&L) This Saturday rally was 
timed to the plant’s normal 2:00 pm closing. For some 
reason the plant closed at noon this one day, so, as 
organizaer Jerry Mead said, one concrete result of the 
rally was giving Chicago workers an extra two hours 
off. —Participant 

Liaoyang jail terms 

The Liaoyang City Court in China's Liaoning 
Province handed down draconian sentences on May 8 
to labor activists Yao Fuxin and Xiao Yunliang, seven 
years for Yao and four years for Xiao. The authorities 
had held death sentences over their heads since their’ 
January trial on concocted added charges of "endan- 
gering state security." 

Given the apparent deterioration of the work- 
ers' health over the last 14 months of incarcera- 
tion, Xiao's eyesight and Yao's heart and mobili- 
ty, even their prison terms sound like death sen- 
tences. But even the state mouthpiece People's 
Daily acknowledged their continued defiance 
within the courtroom. 

The original charges of "illegal’’ assembly, marching 
and demonstrating were outrageous enough. Yao and 
Xiao had been arrested in March 2002 along with other 
activists called the "Liaoyang 4" or "Liaoyang 5" for 
their involvement in a massive protest of up to 30,000 
laid-off workers at the Liaoning Ferroalloy Factory. 

That demonstration was just one of a wave of 
protests by workers at state-run and privatized facto- 
ries throughout the Northeast of China. They were 
demanding that the state and factory authorities make 
good on empty promises of back wages, pensions and 
severance pay. 

Police used force to prevent 300 workers from 
entering the courtroom to support the workers 
on trial. Even their relatives were barred from 
attending the sentencing, except for one daugh- 
ter of each defendant. Yao did not even have his 
lawyer present. Authorities "quarantined" him 
on the pretext of the SAKS epidemic. 

It is utter arrogance on the part of China's rulers to 
make use of SARS to further limit workers' rights. 
After all, it was state policies of denial and suppression 
of information that allowed SARS to get out of hand. 
State and Communist Party authorities have used the 
same methods with SARS as they perfected with AIDS 
in China, attacking not the disease but anyone who 
speaks out with the facts, as if the truth about either 
disease would "endanger state security. " 

Labor groups around the world will be protesting 
the harsh sentences for Yao Fuxin and Xiao Yunliang. 
But the greatest fear of China's state-capitalist rulers 
continues to be workers' opposition within the country 
The seeming overreaction to mass protests of Liaoyang 
workers in 2002, like jailing and execution of workers 
forming autonomous trade unions u 1989, indicates 
that China's workers and the growing army of the 
unemployed may yet determine China's future. 

—Bob McGuire 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor's note 

This month marks the 50th anniversary of the first 
mass revolt against Stalinist totalitarianism— the 
June 17, 1953 uprising of the workers of East Berlin. 
It was followed soon afterward by a revolt inside Rus- 
sia by prisoners at the Vorkuta slave labor camp. In 
light of the claim by today's ruling ideologues, that it 
is impossible to oppose totalitarianisms from within, 
Raya Dunayevskaya's discussion of these two mass 
uprisings takes on a special importance. 

The following document, originally entitled "Two 
Pages of History That Have Shown the Way to Free- 
dom," was written on April 23, 1955, at the time of 
the founding conference of News and Letters Com- 
mittees held that same month. For a fuller discus- 
sion of how the 1953 East German revolt and Vorku- 
ta uprising signalled the beginning of the end of 
Russian totalitarianism, see Dunayevskaya's Marx- 
ism and Freedom, from 1 776 until Today, chapter 15. 
All footnotes here are added by the editors. 

The letter, which can be found in The Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection, 12042-12046, has been edited 
for publication; footnotes are the editors'. 


O n June 17, 1953 the East Berlin workers came 
out in a strike against the Communist rulers. 
This unprecedented action began as a strike 
against "higher norms,” that is, speed-up, and devel- 
oped into calling for the release of political prisoners 
and the formation of a new government through free 
elections. It was the first strike to have occurred in a 
country under Russian occupation and it thereby 
changed the political face of Europe. 

A few weeks later another "first" occurred that shook 
the Kremlin to its foundations. This time it was a 
strike at its own slave labor camp at Vorkuta.(l) This 
strike, inspired by the East German revolt, was even 
more remarkable than the first in that it was orga- 
nized underground by prisoners who had no rights 
whatever and right under the noses of the NKVD (the 
Russian Secret Police). 

We now have the story of this other strike in a most 
remarkable book by a Dr. Joseph Scholmer, an inmate 
there who experienced imprisonment by the Gestapo 
for his anti-Nazi activities only to be re-arrested by the 
Russians after his liberation for his anti-Russian sen- 
timents.^) 

This eyewitness account of the Vorkuta revolt is dis- 
tinguished from all other stories of forced labor camps 
by its passionate and relentless struggle for freedom. 
Even the horrible conditions in these camps stand out 
not for their terror but by virtue of the prisoners' sense 
of humor; from their reference to the guards' tommy- 
guns as "balalaikas" to their tales of how Jews meet 
the new anti-Semitism by writing, next to the word, 
nationality, "Indian." It is this humanity, this comrade- 
ship, which made living tolerable and united them not 
alone in the aspiration to revolt but the actual plan- 
ning and execution of it. 

'NOT IN THE WILDEST DREAMS' 

The strike in July 1953 could not have occurred 
without the previous underground formation of resis- 
tance groups within the camps, which were led by the 
various nationalities of Russia, mainly Ukrainians. Yet 
the strike as it occurred was entirely different from the 
action planned previously. 

Prior to June 17 all the preparations for resistance 
to the totalitarian rulers were based on the eventuali- 
ty of war and therefore looked to the Western rulers. 
When Stalin died [in March 1953] hope spread through 
the camp but all that came from the Eisenhowers and 
Churchills were condolences to the leaders who contin- 
ued the Stalin regime. Once June 17th took place, on 
the other hand, the Vorkuta prisoners saw that the 
workers and only the workers, of whatever country, 
must achieve their own liberation and by their own 
methods. East Germany had shown the way and they 
decided to follow up that strike. 

"For a time," writes Dr. Scholmer, "the prisoners had 
not really been thinking in terms of outward success at 
all. They were just intoxicated by the strike. ...For all 
those taking part in it, the strike was simply the first 
positive defiant action of this sort ever to take place 
within the Soviet Union. And that was enough. It was 
something unheard of, something which no one had 
ever thought possible even in his wildest dreams." 

THE STRIKE ITSELF 


Indeed, the most remarkable part of the strike is 
that it ever took place at all. For most participants it 
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On the 50th anniversary of the June 17. 1953 East German revolt 

The myth of the invincibility 
of totalitarianism 


was the first strike they had ever been in. It was the 
ordinary man in the camps that had to bear the day-to- 
day burden of the strike. At first they just refused to 
work. But then they actually organized a public meet- 
ing right in the camp. 

They elected a strike 
committee of their 
own in which all 
nations were repre- 
sented, and informed 
the camp policy that 
they better withdraw 
because the prisoners 
themselves were tak- 
ing control of the 
camp. 

The police did so, 
not of course without 
informing Moscow 
immediately. But so 
did the strikers — 
they refused to meet 
with their direct jail- 
ers but insisted that 
a representative from 
the Kremlin be sent 
down to meet with 

them. The Russian The Vorkuta slave labor 

government sent a 
commission headed by General Derevianko.(3) His 
attempt to harangue a public meeting of the inmates 
proved a failure. The prisoners stood solid, refused to 
be moved by the better food once their sentences 
remained the same, and demanded a review of all polit- 
ical trials and removal of barbed wire. 

The commission returned to Moscow. Nothing shows 
so the uncertainty and insecurity of these totalitarian 
rulers than the caution with which the government at 
first dealt with this revolt. The sympathy of the sol- 
diers too was with the prisoners. In the end they did 
what the Tsar did back in 1912 in the Lena gold field 
strike; they opened fire and shot down the strikers. But 
where in East Berlin they resorted to violence quickly, 
here they bargained and moved cautiously for weeks 
before the mass shooting. 

MYTH OF INVINCIBILITY DESTROYED 

But it had the effect of shaking the Kremlin to its 
very foundations. A few months later students from the 
Leningrad Mining Institute working in the pit in 
Vorkuta told [the prisoners] of their strike, which 
everyone talked about in Leningrad: 

'"We soon got to know you were on strike,' they told 
us. 'The drop in coal was noticeable at once. We don't 
have any reserves. There's just the plan, that's all. And 
everyone knows how vulnerable plans are. It destroyed 
the myth that the system was unassailable." 

Five months after June 17 one of the leaders of the 
Russian resistance group met an East German student 
in Vorkuta and naturally the talk was all about the 
East German revolt. The Russian leaders first then 
grasped the treachery of "the West." Not alone had the 
Eisenhowers and the Churchills sided with the Stalin 
regime in Russia as the prisoners here knew, but they 
now found out that even from their safe Allied radios 
no encouragement to the workers in revolt was sound- 
ed. To the prisoners' "why," the East German students 
replied: "Because they were afraid that any aggrava- 
tion of the situation might lead to war." 

But it's clear from the reports from the prisoners 
[Scholmer explains] that the Russians were also afraid 
it might lead to war! Each side was afraid of the non- 
existent courage of the other! 

The East German students resumed their tale that 
the labor bureaucrats, as well as the West German gov- 
ernment, found nothing better to tell the West Berlin 
workers than to be sure "not to compromise them- 
selves." Finally the Russian resistance leader saw how 


wrong it was at all to depend on "the West." He said: 
"These radio stations are controlled by the various gov- 
ernment®, aren't they? Well, on June 17 they had to 
ask the government officials what they were to do. 


And the government officials have a profession- 
al dislike of popular uprising, wherever they take 
place." 

'MAN IN THE STREET HAS THE BEST IDEA' 

The epilogue Dr. Scholmer writes is much more 
depressing than the conditions at Vorkuta. For here he 
was free at last, he thought. He had been one of some 
thousands of slave laborers released during the Big 
Four ministers' conference.(4) He had a story of revolt 
to tell and the press to listen to him. They listened but 
they didn't hear. First, these Russian experts could 
not understand that a revolt had occurred; they were 
ready to discuss abstractions, such as could such a 
revolt occur, but not the concrete fact that it has 
occurred. Then he was given the line that "the time 
was inopportune” to tell his story. 

"When I first mentioned the word, 'civil war', to these 
people," Dr. Scholmer concludes, "they were appalled. 
The possibility of a rising lay outside their realm of 
comprehension. They had no idea that there were 
resistance groups in the camps... 

"I talked to all sorts of people in the first few weeks 
after my return from the Soviet Union. It seemed to 
me that the man in the street had the best idea of what 
was going on. The 'experts' seemed to understand 
nothing." - 

The plan in the street does indeed know more than 
these experts because the American worker, as the 
American public in general, in its own struggles with 
the bureaucrats, inside and outside factories; in its 
own aspirations for a new society and struggle for it 
feels at one with the Russian and East German work- 
ers. It is not a question of language. It is a question of 
experiences and expectations.' 

NOTES 

1. The Vorkuta camp, 1,500 miles north of Moscow, was a coal 
mine that employed tens of thousands of slave laborers at a 
time. In total, more people perished in Vorkuta than at 
Auschwitz. 

2. See Joseph Scholmer, Vorkuta (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1955) 

3. General Kozma N. Derevianko was a major figure in Stal- 
in's regime, who along with Gen. Douglas McArthur accept- 
ed the surrender of the Japanese in 1945. 

4. The “Big Four" refers to the U.S., Russia, England and 
France, the occupying powers which controlled Berlin after 
World War II. 



camp in northern Russia, site of a massive revolt 50 years ago. 
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EfflEManEffiBSl Hegel’s Dialectic of the True and Good 


by Russell Rockwell 

C ontemporary Marxist theory is still trying to grap- 
ple with the place of nature, practice and reason 
within Hegel’s dialectic. The issue resonates 
because giving revolutionary action a direction 
remains a perspective as long as freedom from capital’s 
domination eludes us. The variety of approaches can be 
seen in the theorists’ treatment of Hegel’s dual con- 
cepts, the Idea of the True and the Idea of the Good. 

These concepts emerge, in tension, in the chapter on 
"The Idea of Cognition," almost at the apex of the 
dialectical progression through Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, immediately before the final chapter, "The 
Absolute Idea." The Idea of the True and the Idea of the 
Good anticipate the clash of opposites in the Absolute 
Idea, building throughout the "history" of conflicts 
coursing throughout the entire Logic. 

Three figures who stand out as contemporary com- 
mentators on Hegel’s dialectic, including on the Idea of 
the True and the Idea of the Good, are worth dis- 
cussing: Herbert Marcuse, V.I. Lenin, and Raya Duna- 
yevskaya. 

THREE VIEWS 

1941 saw the publication of Marcuse’s Reason and 
Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theoryi 1). This 
was the first work by a Marxist to analyze the full 
range of Hegel’s works. Reason and Revolution was 
also the first work in English to analyze Marx’s early 
1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts (the "human- 
ist essays") after decades of burial in the archives. The 
manuscripts included "Critique of Hegel’s Dialectic and 
Philosophy as a Whole," a discussion of all of Hegel’s 
principal philosophic texts. (Hegel’s Science of Logic 
followed the Phenomenology of Mind, Hegel’s first 
major work, widely recognized for its originality and 
genius. The Logic, in turn, was followed by Hegel’s 
elaboration of his whole system in the Encyclopedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences, where the Logic was incor- 
porated as the first of three books, the remaining two 
being the Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of 
Mind). 

While many have analyzed Reason and Revolution’s 
interpretations of the social relevance of Hegel’s cate- 
gories, this has not been the case with Marcuse’s "other 
Hegel book," Hegel’s Ontology and the Theory of His- 
toricity^). It was written in 1932, a decade earlier than 
Reason and Revolution. For example, Douglas Kellner 
maintained that the work was, "probably of primary 
interest today to Hegel scholars" suggesting its limited 
relevance for Marxist or critical social theory general- 
ly(3). 

Lenin is the next pertinent figure here. Even to this 
day he is not generally recognized for his philosophic 
achievements. Yet in 1914, almost two decades prior to 
Marcuse’s Hegel’s Ontology, he recorded a detailed 
study of the entirety of Hegel’s Science of Logic, includ- 
ing a primary focus on the dialectic of the Idea of the 
True and the Idea of the Good. 

Finally Dunayevskaya argued that Hegel’s cate- 
gories— including the Idea of the True and the Idea of 
the Good in the Logic (as well as in the Encyclopedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences)— retain the social rele- 
vance with which Hegel originally intended them. To 
her, revolutionary social theory will develop only under 
the impact of a continuous return to Hegel’s texts in 
the context of new social developments, a view 
strengthened in her last writings in the 1980s. 

Each of these three took a long, hard look at that sec- 
tion of the Science of Logic where the Idea of the True 
and the Idea of the Good are found, and drew different 
conclusions. 

WHAT HEGEL RE-CREATED— AND CREATED 

What were the Idea of the True and the Idea of the 
Good in Hegel’s hands? In the subsection of the Science 
ofLogic( 4) on the Idea of the True (pp. 783-818), Hegel 
explicates something he calls "the theoretical Idea." 
The subsection is essentially an outline of scientific, 
abstract reasoning. It includes subdivisions on analyt- 
ic and synthetic cognition, on theorems, and on their 
proofs. Hegel remarked that "In the theoretical Idea 
the subjective Notion, as the universal that lacks any 
determination of its own, stands opposed to the objec- 
tive world from which it takes to itself a determinate 
content and filling" (p. 818). 

In contrast, the Idea of the Good (pp. 818-823) corre- 
sponds to the practical Idea, "the urge [of the practical 
Idea] to realize itself, the end that wills by means of 
itself to give itself objectivity and to realize itself in the 
objective world” (p. 818). 

To Marcuse, the Idea of the True and the Idea of the 
Good are historical concepts, which Hegel himself root- 
ed in the history of philosophy. He wrote in Hegel’s 
Ontology. 

With the concept of the "good," Socrates is said to 
aim at a determination of "essence" or "substance," 
"qua that which is in-and for-itself, qua what pre- 
serves itself, substance has been defined as purpose 
(telos) and more precisely as the true, the good..." 
Thus the "good" is understood as the "univer- 
sal, which has determined itself in itself..." 

. . .the philosophers of nature had sought to define it 
as one or more self-sufficient substance. Hegel 
views it as Socratic "one-sidedness" that he applied 
this concept of the good to the moral sphere alone, 
whereby "subsequently all followers of moral idle 
talk and popular philosophy declared him their 


patron saint..." But "the good that is purpose in- 
and for-itself... is also a principle of the philosophy 
of nature..." (p. 170, emphasis added). 

In other words, a prior unity of the ideas of the true 
and the good existed in Socratic philosophy. This is the 
implied historical, philosophical reference point for the 
Logic where Hegel analyzed the modem separation of 
the two. 

But there is an intention at the core of Hegelian phi- 
losophy to re-conceptualize their dialectical unity, or 
"identity," at a higher level and more concretely than 
was ever possible in the time of Socrates. The aim is to 
unite theory (of the possibility of a society free of social 
domination) with practice (those active social impulses 
for this freedom already present in the existing social 
order). Hegel’s criticism of Socrates’ "supporters" 
showed the depth to which Hegel intended 
to take his own investigations. 

While Marcuse drew attention to that 
criticism, he omitted an equally important 
theme Hegel developed. In his History of 
Philosophy(5) Hegel made a lengthy and 
detailed analysis of the "personality" of 
Socrates (pp. 389-448), particularly the 
relationship of this personality to the philo- 
sophic universality that unfolds with, and 
indeed within, this personality. 

In short, with this discussion of the his- 
tory of philosophy, Hegel seemed to suggest 
that the "identity" of individuality (person- 
ality) and universality was implicitly real- 
ized in the life of Socrates, that is, for one 
individual in respect to a particular, that is, 
historically conditioned society. Our age 
holds within it the potential for this unity 
of personality and universality to be explic- 
itly posed as a goal and realized throughout 
society as a whole. 

LOSING HEGEL'S SOCIAL DIALECTIC 

Marcuse omitted this social outlook ema- 
nating from Hegel, in his treatment of the 
Idea of the True and the Idea of the Good. 

That omission in Hegel’s Ontology is clearly 
reflected later in Marcuse’s dismissive con- 
clusions, in Reason and Revolution, of the 
social relevance of Hegel’s analysis of the 
constellation of the theoretical, practical 
and absolute ideas. 

Perhaps it should be no surprise also in 
Reason and Revolution that Marcuse con- 
cludes that Hegel’s dialectic of the Absolute 
Idea ultimately implies the subsumption of 
individuals by the universal. The Absolute 
Idea in that case reflects a "knowing sub- 
ject" that must comprehend all objects so 
that "their independent objectivity is over- 
come" (p. 163). 

In Reason and Revolution Marcuse clear- 
ly seemed to have the right words to 
describe the Absolute Idea, as in itself 
dialectical (and as such containing opposi- 
tion within itself), but he characterized this 
opposition as merely a "dynamic," leaving 
aside the specific opposites in conflict, the 
dialectic of the Idea of the True and the Idea of the 
Good. Hence for Marcuse the question was how the 
Absolute Idea as a unity turned into, or made the tran- 
sition to, its opposite (into nature) in Hegel’s system (p. 
166). 

To the contrary, here is how Hegel described the 
dialectic of the Idea of the True and the Idea of the 
Good in the chapter on the Absolute Idea in the Science 
of Logic: 

[The Absolute Idea] contains within itself the high- 
est degree of opposition... possesses personality... 
but which, none the less is not exclusive individu- 
ality, but explicitly universality and cogni- 
tion... (p. 824). 

Thus not only is opposition retained in the Absolute 
Idea; the Absolute Idea, which is opposite to a synthe- 
sis or the subsumption of practice by theory, contains 
the highest opposition. And what is this opposition 
now? It is a unity of the opposites, personality and uni- 
versality. 

"Personality" certainly suggests the widest possible 
diversity of expression. At the same time, Hegel’s con- 
cept of the "conclusion" of logical thinking— Absolute 
Idea— contains within it both this diversity and uni- 
versality. The Absolute Idea is a unity of identity and 
difference. In social terms, capitalism itself is a unity 
of difference and identity, what Marx, in the Grun- 
drissei 6), called a situation of personal freedom in a 
context of objective dependence (p. 158). Overcoming 
capitalism entails abolition of the blind conditioning of 
the individual by the universal. 

Marcuse emphasized how hard it is to explicate, in 
Hegel’s dialectic, the actual transition from the Logic 
to nature. Dunayevskaya noted as much, however 
adding that Marcuse did not pursue an analysis of 
Hegel’s actual categories as he farther developed them, 
even though Hegel explicitly stressed the necessity to 
do so in the last paragraph of the Logic. 

Dunayevskaya leveled a similar critique with her 
analysis of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks (7). In these 
she demonstrated that Lenin, in his analysis of the 
Idea of the Good, concluded that within Hegel’s dialec- 




tic, "cognition not only reflects the objective world but 
creates it." Yet even after such a profound summary, 
Lenin argued that Marxists may best interpret Hegel’s 
thought in terms of its direct relationship to practice. 
Hence Lenin explicitly advised that it was not neces- 
sary to follow Hegel categorically beyond the (first) 
dialectical transition from the Logic to the Philosophy 
of Nature, that is, on to the (second) transition from 
nature to mind as well. 

POLITICS DEEPENED 

The lengthiest chapter in Marcuse’s Reason and 
Revolution, except one, is on the Science of Logic. The 
single longer chapter is on Hegel’s "political writings," 
especially the Philosophy of Right, which Hegel pub- 
lished after completion of the Philosophy of Mind. Mar- 
cuse’s rationale for closely analyzing the Philosophy of 
Right in lieu of a discussion of the 
Philosophy of Mind (other than the 
later publication date of the former 
work) is his conclusion that the Phi- 
losophy of Right represents the devel- 
opment of the socially relevant cat- 
egories that were originally laid out 
in Objective Mind, the section of the 
Philosophy of Mind immediately pre- 
ceding the concluding Absolute Mind 
section(8). 

Remarkably, however, not far into 
Reason and Revolution’s chapter on 
Hegel’s political writings, especially 
the Philosophy of Right, Marcuse 
seemed to say there is a need to delve 
into the purely rational aspects of the 
dialectic in the absolute, where the 
"ultimate truth" resides: 

Some of the gravest misunder- 
standings that obscure the Philoso- 
phy of Right can be removed simply 
by considering the place of the work 
in Hegel’s system. It does not treat 
with the whole cultural world, for 
the realm of right is just part of the 
realm of mind, namely, that part 
which Hegel denotes as objective 
mind. It does not, in short, expound 
or deal with the cultural realities of 
art, religion and philosophy, which 
embody the ultimate truth for 
Hegel.... Even Hegel’s most emphat- 
ic deification of the state cannot 
cancel his definite subordina- 
tion of the objective to the 
absolute mind, of the political 
to the philosophical truth (p. 
178). 

Even after showing that work 
needs to be done in unfolding the 
dialectic of freedom beyond the realm 
of politics, Marcuse left it at that. As 
shown in the recently published The 
Power of Negativity, almost as if pick- 
ing up the challenge, as early as 1953 
Dunayevskaya quoted from the final 
syllogism of Philosophy of Mind 
where Hegel wrote that the "nature of the fact... caus- 
es the movement and development. Yet this same 
movement is equally the action of cognition." Where 
Hegel concluded that, "The eternal Idea in full fruition 
of its essence, eternally sets itself to work, engenders 
and enjoys itself as Absolute Mind," Dunayevskaya 
concluded, "We have entered the new society" (p. 30). 

Lenin concluded from Hegel’s section on the Idea of 
the Good that "cognition not only reflects the objective 
world but creates it," and Marcuse indicated that for 
Hegel, right up to the end of the Encyclopedia, the 
dialectical negation (in thought as well as in practice) 
of the "objective world" was both possible and neces- 
sary for actual freedom. However, because she alone 
tied together the principal strands of Hegel’s dialectic 
relevant for overcoming today’s oppressive social reali- 
ty, Dunayevskaya is the most important among the 
three interpreters of Hegel’s dialectic considered here. 

From the Science of Logic she traced the dialectic of 
the Idea of the True and the Idea of the Good to the 
"highest opposition," as universality and personality in 
the Absolute Idea and, from that text, to the final syl- 
logisms of Philosophy of Mind where she believed a 
crucial conceptualization of the society that overcomes 
capitalism can be found. 

NOTES 
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THE WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 


It's getting so that war is becoming 
permanently entrenched in our daily 
living, as if it was part of the "normal" 
rhythm of life. George Orwell predicted 
the need for permanent war to keep 
capitalism alive. But you are saying we 
can answer with "revolution in perma- 
nence." In the meantime we are experi- 
encing permanent anxiety. 

Frank 

Wisconsin 

+ + + 


needed to make meals and boil water — 
staged a protest on May 9 to demand 
elections to choose their managers. 
They don't accept the British army offi- 
cer who • replaced the former Ba'ath 
party manager. It is an important 
action, especially if it proves to be the 
beginning of other actions by workers 
fighting to rebuild Iraq their own way. 

Observer 

Chicago 

+ + + 


The anti-war movement has to 
rethink, redecide and act anew about 
its role in getting the U.S. out of Iraq 
now and stopping Bush's other planned 
conquests. 

Lawyer 
New York 

+ + + 


In retaliation for the French refusal 
to go along with the invasion-rape of 
Iraq, President Bush needs to order the 
immediate removal of the Statue of Lib- 
erty off U.S. property 
and deported back to 
France from 

whence it came. 
She's just a fake 
symbol now, tak- 
ing up space. At 
the same time, it 
should be noted that 
the reason the sun does 
not set on the American empire is that 
God no longer trusts America's rulers in 
the dark. 

Incarcerated citizen 
Texas 



It seems ingenious that you. can 
make an economy out of dropping 
bombs and having to build more. 

David 

California 

♦ + + 


A grim but important source of infor- 
mation on the Iraq war is found at 
www.iraqbodycount.org which keeps a 
count of reported civilian deaths result- 
ing from the Iraq war. Stated methodol- 
ogy is basically monitoring a range of 
on-line news sources and including 
fatalities reported by more than one 
source. They give maximum and mini- 
mum figures, reflecting differences 
between the reports. As of April 24 the 
toll stood at minimum: 1,933; maxi- 
mum: 2,380. This does not include 
members of armed forces on either side, 
or deaths caused indirectly by the war, 
like from disease caused by polluted 
water, lack of hospital treatment and so 
on. Naturally it can't include any unre- 
ported deaths. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 
+ + + 


U.S. forces are now occupying Iraq, 
the second largest oil producer, by over- 
throwing the dictator they helped to 
install 25 years ago. What would hap- 
pen if the Iraqi workers went on strike 
and refused to produce any oil? That 
would cause U.S. capitalism to have 
problems with the flow of capital 
around the world. The ideologues 
dream about controlling the world, but 
it could be strangled by Iraqi oil work- 
ers. 

Iranian exile 
California 

+ + + 


I read that workers at the Basra 
refinery, Iraq's second largest —and the 
only one that produces the cooking fuel 


N&L is one of the few sane voices in 
an otherwise dismal landscape. There 
is something incredibly eerie about the 
way preparations for war were going on 
together with drawing up an adminis- 
trative blueprint for post-war Iraq. We 
were also witnessing preparations for 
the "humanitarian disaster" to follow- 
all as part of an integrated logistical 
exercise. And millions of people in the 
streets all over the world seemed utter- 
ly powerless to stop or even slow down 
this military-cum-humanitarian jug- 
gernaut— the "new military-human- 
ism" indeed. 

Subscriber 

Wisconsin 

+ + ♦ 

I was introduced to N&L at a peace 
rally here and found the letters and 
articles thought-provoking and infor- 
mative. I have been trying to find ways 
to stop Bush's never-ending so-called 
"campaign against terrorism" and have 
come across two possible ways. The 
fastest might be to boycott products of 
corporations that have donated money 
to Bush or profited from the "war.” The 
second would be to form a coalition of 
not-so-powerful but idealistic political 
parties that could take over the Democ- 
ratic Party by the next presidential 
election. We have to find ways to stop 
the Bush administration. 

E.C. 

Eugene, Oregon 

+ + + 

The times we live in are not just ret- 
rogressive anymore, but desperate, 
when activists are deemed "radical" for 
simply expressing their defense of doc- 
uments of the greatest colonial powers 
in history, whose beautiful expressions 
of humanitarianism always exceeded 
their content. I made a sign to greet the 
Commander-in-Chief the morning he 
had greeted his soldiers' homecoming 
dressed in his bomber jacket, fighter 
pilot's helmet and John Wayne smirk. 
My sign read "U.S. Constitution, the 
UN Charter, and Geneva Conventions 
are NOT irrelevant." Over 500 people, 
with many signs, came to protest 
Bush's triumphant return. We were 
kept at least a mile away from Bush, in 
an empty, closed-off street. 

Health worker 
California 

+ ♦ + 

The press has had a field day blast- 
ing Jayson Blair for making up or pla- 
giarizing his stories. But are they so far 
above it? Does giving credit to their 
source make their story true, when the 
primary if not the only source for them 
is the State Department? Where is the 
outrage that what they have been 
reporting as objective truth are admin- 
istration statements of the "immanent 
danger" that Iraq posed which have 
proved to be a fantasy? Now that the 
supposed weapons of mass destruction 
we were given as the reason for the war 
have not been found, we are told that 
isn't important. The "embedded 


NATIVE AMERICAN VIEW ON 'ANNIHILATION' 


I thought you'd be interested in some 
excerpts of an article that appeared in a 
small paper here in Oklahoma: "Some 
friends and I were talking about the war 
with Iraq and I was 
totally on board 
with the fact that 
Saddam needed to 
be taken out and 
his people freed 
from their oppres- 
sion. But when 
someone said 'They 
should just nuke 
the whole country' 
and another agreed and then another, I 
never felt so nauseous in all my life. I 
kept thinking of Hitler, Mussolini, 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and every 


atrocity against humanity that I had 
ever read or heard about. 

"Maybe it's because a part of me is 
Native American that I feel so strongly 
about total annihilation. That race was 
nearly run off into extinction by settlers 
of the new world. Then came the smear 
on humanity that was slavery. Some 
advocates of change say that Affirma- 
tive Action is little more than a guilt 
trip. I say that's the way it should be. 
We make choices and have to live with 
the consequences. That's how we learn 
and grow. Anything else translates into 
being so stupidly afraid of change that 
we eventually drive ourselves into 
extinction." 

Reader 

Oklahoma 



READERS' VIEWS 


reporters" were providing a ringside 
seat of a gladiator fight rather than 
any real truth about the war. 

Disgusted with the press 
Oakland, Cal. 


REVOLUTIONARY 

ANTIGONE 

After reading David Black's article 
on "Helen Mcfarlane: Antigone in Victo- 
rian England” in the April issue, I kept 
thinking that Antigone possessed a 
unique revolutionary quality in her 
ability to subjectively analyze and dis- 
sect the cause and effect of the 
oppressed people. She understood not 
only the power of ideas but their depth. 
It was apparent in the way she 
embarked on two crucial aspects of life: 
1) that no man knows when he would be 
required to uphold the higher law 
embedded in his existence above all 
state law, and 2) that there is a greater 
death .than physical death. Antigone 
was fully aware of her coming demise 
as are all true revolutionaries who fol- 
low the dictates of their own mind. 
Nonetheless they know that autonomy 
means freedom and no material kind of 
acceptability could bring that about. 

Prisoner 

California 


THE VALUE OF LIFE 

The EPA got in trouble by using cost- 
benefit analyses of clean-air regula- 
tions that put a lower dollar value on 
the lives of people over 70. That's bad 
but how can we accept putting dollar 
values on people's lives to begin with? 
The whole thing is a scam to justffy 
destroying the lives and health of the 
working class and people of color in the 
name of profit. 

Environmental activist 
Tennessee 

+ + + 

While the world watched the fiasco 
here of high school seniors beating up 
and dousing junior girls with excre- 
ment and animal entrails, the truth of 
the story became even more bizarre. 
Despite the fact that a number of girls 
were injured seriously enough to be 
hospitalized, many in the affluent 
white suburb where it occurred banded 
together to protect the guilty parties— 
including parents who fueled the fury 
with three kegs of beer. After all, they 
said, what's the big deal?— "it's only an 
annual hazing ritual, a rite of passage 
to 'adulthood' that's been going on here 
for more than 20 years." How sadly 
prophetic that a so-called rite of pas- 
sage to an adulthood under capitalism 
should include the attempted destruc- 
tion, humiliation and degradation of 
human beings— especially women. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 


ISRAELIS & PALESTINIANS 

The Israeli occupation began in June 
1967 and has persisted for the past 36 
years, with unremitting harm to Pales- 
tinians and Israelis alike. For the sake 
of both peoples, the time has come to 
end it. Three events are upcoming 
toward that end: 

1) The Coalition of Women for Peace 
will be launching 10 days of events 
from May 30 through June 8, beginning 
with a mass Women (and Men) in Black 
Vigil in Tel Aviv. 2) An international 
conference of Women in Black will be 
held in Italy Aug. 28-31. 3) A women's 
International Human Rights March 
will be held in Israel and Palestine 
Sept. 4-25. We invite people of good will 
throughout the world to hold solidarity 
actions with us during this period call- 
ing for an end to the Israeli occupation. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

+++ 

I was especially moved by Brown 
Douglas' article on "Remembering 
Rachel Corrie" in the May issue of 
N&L, It moved me because of her 
strength in her beliefs. She had the 


courage and determination that we all 
need to stand firm and not allow gov- 
ernments to walk over us as if we are 
just something lying in their way. They 
must be forced to realize that we will 
not stand for their atrocities. 

New reader 
Ohio 

+ -M- 

The May N&L had it exactly right in 
the picture it ran with the article on 
“Hegel's Absolutes and the crisis of 
Marxism" which showed "the ugly wall" 
in Berlin, built by the ruthless, vicious, 
police state totalitarian rulers of East 
Germany. Just so, exactly what is to be 
said about the ugly wall being built by 
the current rulers in Israel? Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery. 

Within the Gulag 
Texas 

• 

HUNTING FOR 
NEW BEGINNINGS 

It was good to see the special section 
on the philosophic moment of Marxist- 
Humanism (N&L May 2003) at a time 
when the world so desperately needs 
new beginnings in thought and reality. 
Dunayevskaya insists that organiza- 
tion be worked out together with the 
dialectics of philosophy. It gets to the 
heart of what is missing when the Left 
stops at first negation and therefore 
cannot get beyond the ground of exist- 
ing society, or even paralyzes itself by 
rejecting the dialectics of the subject 
and all absolutes, as that was devel- 
oped in the two essays of that special 
section. 

Frankli n Dmitryev 
Memphis 

+ + + 

I have been reminded anew of what 
the wonderful poet, radical lesbian fem- 
inist and social activist, Audre Lorde, 
said about the con- 
tradictions we have 
to overcome today. 
It was in her accep- 
tance speech when 
she was named the 
state poet of New 
York in 1991 but 
speaks even more 
loudly to us today. 
Here is what she said: 

"What does it mean to be a poet in a 
country where more money per minute, 
every minute, is spent on armaments 
than is spent to feed the starving chil- 
dren? Where the price of one stealth 
bomber, already outmoded, is more 
than the entire federal appropriation 
for ail the arts? What does it mean that 
a black, lesbian, feminist, warrior, poet, 
mother is named as the state poet of 
New York? It means that we live in a 
world full of the most intense contradic- 
tions, and we must find ways to use the 
best we have— our selves, our work— to 
bridge those contradictions." 

Lorde fan 
New York 

• 

HOT HOUSE ASSAILED 

The Hot House is a nonprofit organi- 
zation that has functioned in Chicago 
for 16 years as the center for interna- 
tional performance and exhibition. On 
May 9, between performances of the 
legendary Cuban band Orquesta 
Aragon, it was closed down by the City 
of Chicago which claimed that the 
licenses under which they had operated 
for years were inappropriate for this 
kind of performance. While the Hot 
House management and staff are confi- 
dent that they can show the city will be 
found in error, the first week of the 
shutdown cost them thousands of dol- 
lars in lost revenue, threatens to bank- 
rupt the organization and has put the 
entire staff out of work. They are ask- 
ing for contributions as well as letters 
of support they can compile and present 
to the City. Letters can be faxed to 312- 
362-9708. Cash contributions will be 
tax-exempt and can be mailed to: 

Hot House 
31 East Balbo 

. Chicago, IL 60605 
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LABOR QUESTIONS FOR TODAY 




Here in the South-Central area, sup- 
port and even enthusiasm for the war in 
Iraq is combined with 
anxiety over govern- 
ment deficits and 
unemployment. Newly 
graduating teachers 
have poor prospects of 
finding jobs. The 
alleged benefits of 
being a "Right to 
Work" state (since Sep- 
tember 2001) are con- 
tradicted by layoffs at major private 
employers in Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 

I am always interested in the reports 
from N&L supporters in Memphis and 
the southern U.S. area. The tendency 
for manufacturing to migrate to non- 
union, lower-wage areas such as Alaba- 
ma or Kentucky is often justified by the 
argument that otherwise the same pro- 
duction would be exported to China, 
Mexico or Central America. Maybe Karl 
Marx failed to anticipate the. growth 
and influence of mass retail chains such 
as Wal-Mart on the production of goods. 

Allan Mui 

Oklahoma 

The purpose of having "Worker Cen- 
ters" is multifaceted. Job training and 
education is one function but the initial 
function is to organize workers to only 
accept "just" wage levels. At today's 
rents and cost of living, the minimum 
wage needs to exceed $10 an hour. A sec- 
ond point in having centers is to regu- 
late the employers by making them reg- 
ister. A big problem with day labor in 
the agencies and street comers is cheat- 
ing people out of hours that they work. 
This problem is rampant with immi- 
grant and other desperate workers. 
They are targeted for this type of 
exploitation because there is no enforce- 
ment mechanism to protect them. 

Along with this self-organization 
unions need to think outside the tradi- 
tional box to create different categories 
of workers with short-term contracts 
appropriate to these "hiring halls" and 
specific services. We need to get enforce- 
ment of Wage and Hour laws and legis- 
lation like the Day Labor Ordinance 
passed by the Chicago City Council on 
May 1, 2002. It is presently completely 


unenforced to the delight of the day 
labor operators and their clients. 

D. D. 

San Lucas Workers' Center 
Chicago 

♦ + + 

An important social justice victory 
was achieved in Santa Fe when the city 
council approved a "Living Wage" ordi- 
nance in the private sector. It is being 
legally contested by the business com- 
munity. For information on the details 
of this successful campaign contact 
Santa Fe Living Wage Network, PO Box 
9034, Santa Fe, NM 87502 or 
www.santafelivingwage.org. 

Living Wage Supporter 
Santa Fe 


ON THE BRITISH SCENE 

The recent success of the British 
National Party in the local UK elections 
reveals a danger of underestimating 
what the racist and fascist parties rep- 
resent. There is also a danger in over- 
focusing on their success and becoming 
demoralized to the extent that they 
walk to victory without a fight. The 
gains for the BNP are the massive pub- 
licity generated in spite of their small 
size. They want legitimacy and by 
emerging as the opposition to Labour in 
Burnley they are beginning to get it. 
They may push the Labour Party and 
society even further Right. It is not a 
new phenomenon; the National Front 
was able to expand rapidly in the 1970s. 
The Anti-Nazi league claims they 
smashed the fascists but the reality is 
that Thatcher came to power and it was 
union organization that was damaged 
and the miners who got smashed. The 
problems are now severe in the after- 
math of the Iraq War with Islamic pho- 
bia, the deterioration of public services 
and worsening work conditions. 

Pat Duffy 
England 


BLACK AMERICA 

The May issue's lead by Emmett and 
Toussaint was really right when it 
comes to Black America's challenge to 
Bush's war and repression. Those of us 


who protested the war here in Memphis 
were all struck by the fact that so much 
of our support from those driving by was 
from African Americans. The same is 
true when we stand on the corner 
protesting the death penalty. The fact 
that both movements still remain over- 
whelmingly white shows how much 
work the peace movement has to do. 

Peace Activist 
Memphis 

+++ 

The article on Black America on the 
first page of the May issue was power- 
ful. It was a wonderful complement to 
the material about the anti-war work 
reported on the last page of the same 
issue in "Our Life and Times." I wish 
there had been a way to make sure 
every reader made this connection. 

Philosophy professor 
Chicago 

• 

THE CUBAN CRISIS 



The article about "Cuba's Clamp- 
down" in the May issue should have 
explained the situation more deeply, 
since the Yanqui imperialist has been 
trying for years, along with the Cuban 
gusanos, to come back to the old system. 
I know the Cuban autocracy is using the 
mask of being socialist but the situation 
is not black and white. There are many 
confusing issues inside the island and 
not all the opposing organizations are 
progressive. Many who oppose the gov- 
ernment are controlled by the Catholic 
Church and many are financed by the 
Bastitianos in Miami. If the Cuban 
regime is overthrown in the same man- 
ner the Soviet regime was overthrown 
in Eastern Europe, what kind of govern- 
ment and economy will be established? 
Private capitalism or will the revolution 
continue on and establish a real work- 
ers' state? We have to identify our stand 
or we could sound like the ultra-right- 
ists or the romantic intellectuals. 

Marcos 
Los Angeles 


MESSAGE TO HILLARD 

Once more on the case of Timia 
Williams for whom April 2, 2001 was the 
worst day of her 11-year-old life when 
she was beaten by three racist Chicago 
cops for nothing. No justice has come 
her way ever since. Now we learn that 
Police Superintendent Terry G. Hillard 
is going to retire. He says he needs to 
spend time with his eight-month-old 
grand-daughter. I'd like to tell him he 
needs to spend 10 years and four 
months with her so when she turns 11 
he can look her in the face and wonder 
whether she will get the same justice 
Timia got. Not a damn thing so far. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


ANSWERING OUR APPEAL 

Enclosed is my check in response to 
your appeal. Your hard work and the 
valued contribution N&L makes is very 
much appreciated. If our "leaders" must 
stand "shoulder to shoulder" then we 
must stand even closer. 

Longtime supporter 
Britain 

♦ + + 

We have to start talking to the work- 
ing class at the national level. We have 
to stop merely talking to each other and 
get out into the streets to put our ener- 
gies where our newsletters are. Please 
keep up the work in getting out the 
socialist philosophy. 

A socialist for a new society 
Arkansas 

+ + + 

Your work is of the highest impor- 
tance to us. I want to thank the donor 
who has made it possible for me to get 
N&L. I will soon be out on parole and 
you can be assured that I will be in 
touch with you again. I would like to 
contribute or assist this cause in some 
way but I have no funds until I am out. 
You will hear from me as soon as I am. 

■ Prisoner 
Texas 

Editor 's Note: Have you sent your con- 
tribution to help keep N&L alive? 



Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003......... $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s 
introduction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ..$1 5.95 

Pamphlets - 

□ American Gvilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes "A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa" by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions" by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999 $3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ... $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

.............374 postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees... 604 postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection. ..$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.) 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name 

Address 

Gty State_ Zip 
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Inhuman conditions in women's prisons 



by Robert Taliaferro 


There are times when you get a better perspective 
on something if you set it down for a while and come 
back to it later. Recently that occurred with regard to 
an October 2000 report titled "Legislative Hearings on 
the Conditions of Confinement for California Women 
Prisoners,” that was published by the California Leg- 
islature, and prepared by prisoner support groups. 

When reports like that are written, particularly in 
an election year, they gain a lot of attention. 

Then, with the politicians in place for two, four, or 
six more years, mainstream attention seems to fade 
away like a California sunset, and these "stars for the 
moment" (the women interviewed) are relegated to 
their regular routines and existence, often suffering 
worse abuse because they talked. 

PRISONS' HORROR AND HYPOCRISY 

In reading the report a little over two years later, 
one is struck with the stark realities of the plight of 
California's women prisoners: during med-line at one 
of the prisons, the mothers, daughters, sisters, wives, 
and grandmothers stand in 100 degree heat, or pour- 
ing rain (conditions that would never be tolerated in 
men's prisons) to receive medication that may save or 
prolong their lives. 

Women with HIV and/or Hepatitis C, who are being 
stripped of their health and their lives, are further 
stripped of their dignity as they are "put out there" by 
the discriminatory and degrading policies of the state. 

Nearly 80% of the women are non-violent offenders, 
the majority are imprisoned for drug charges, a dis- 
proportionate number of the prisoners are women of 
color, and an astounding number of the women were 
already victims of abuse prior to coming to prison. You 
have to ask yourself where the "correctional" aspects of 
incarceration are actually conducted. Certainly not in 
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California's prisons. 

We, as a nation, love to express our horror at abus- 
es in Third World countries because it gives us a feel- 
ing of confidence about the sanity of our way of life and 
system of government. If television cameras could 
enter a prison, they would see the 
abuses promulgated within 
women's prisons— where women 
are relegated to the same class and 
status as if they were in Iraq, Iran, 

Saudi Arabia, or some of the coun- 
tries of Africa. 

We admonish other countries 
around the world to follow the 
"high road" of freedom and justice, 
to be humanitarians while behind 
the walls and razor-topped wire 
fences of a women's (or men's) 
prison, another human being is 
being tortured to death because of 
the lack of fundamental primary 
medical care, or within the mind- 
numbing confines of a "supermax" 
prison cell. 

We admonish other countries for 
human rights abuses and to adhere 
to recognized standards of treat- 
ment. Yet behind the walls of 
American prisons, another woman will cry herself to 
sleep, because of the abuse that she has to endure on 
nearly a daily basis. 

TO BE TRUE TO THEIR COURAGE 

The report is a sad indictment of a country that 
prides itself on equity, dignity, and respect. But, as 
damning as the report is, one can only be impressed 
with the dignity and absolute courage of the women 
who gave their testimonies, knowing that they may be 
subjects of future retaliation. 
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Design for the California Coalition for 
Women Prisoners, 1540 Market St., 
Rm. 490, San Francisco, CA 94102. 
www.womenprisoners.org 


A prison letter from Richard Flood 


On behalf of myself, my family, and our legal defense 
team, I would like to express our sincere and deeply 
held gratitude and appreciation for your continued 
support (See Aug.-Sept. and Nov. 2002 N&Ls). 

On April 25, 2003, in a 3-0 ruling, the Appelate Court 
(Third District) of Illinois issued an order reversing my 
conviction and sentence based upon a legal technicali- 
ty, namely, that there is a likelihood that the jury was 
swayed by inadmissible evidence, and remanding the 
case for a new trial. Now we must wait 21 days to see 
if the State files a petition for rehearing or an intent to 
seek review by the Supreme Court. If the State does 
neither, then seven days after the 21-day period I will 
return to the county jail. 

We have made the first successful step towards my 
release from custody. This is nonetheless a bittersweet 
victory, inasmuch as, had getting out of jail been my 
main point, I would have accepted the State's original 
"deal" and been home in December 2001. 

We still have a ways to go, as evidenced by the 
Appelate Court's ruling, in particular their refusal to 
vindicate anjd release me outright based upon our 
of evidence claim. Their finding is illogi- 
cal and exposes an inherent contradiction. It credits 
the State's theory of the case on the one hand as it per- 
use of force in defending my wife and 
myself from Attack against multiple armed assailants 
under the influence of illicit drugs, as to one assailant, 
and rejects tne same theory as to the other assailant. 

version of the incident directly conflicts 
with ours, and therefore, if I were acquitted of the 
charges related to one assailant, it stands to reason 
that our version was deemed more credible. How then 
does the Appelate Court, and the jury for that matter, 
! and credit the State's version of the same 
incident with regards to the other assailant? 

Further, in reversing and remanding the entire case 


on said legal technicality, the Appelate Court stated 
that it "need not reach Richard's remaining arguments 
on appeal," namely, the trial judge's and State's bla- 
tant misconduct, vindictiveness, and political bias 
openly displayed throughout this ordeal. All of that 
has been conveniently wiped off the slate, as if it had 
never happened. In effect, the State gets another bite 
at the apple, and the opportunity to better conceal 
their animus towards me during this exercise in futil- 
ity. 

It stands to reason that if and when I am remanded 
for a new trial, the State will attempt to negotiate 
another "deal" in exchange for a guilty plea, such as 
"time served," which is the same type of unscrupulous 
deal the State offered to Aaron Patterson, while know- 
ing beforehand that George Ryan was set to pardon 
him for a double murder he did not commit. 

My family and friends want me home and couldn't 
care less whether or not the State vindicates me. I am 
left contemplating whether or not standing upon prin- 
ciple alone equates to all that we have to endure for 
even a semblance of true justice. 

Still, none of those cops, judges or lawyers were pre- 
sent at that gas station on the time and date in ques- 
tion. I was, and I know in my mind and heart that my 
only intentions were to protect my wife and get her out 
of harm's way. I believe that I was well within my 
natural rights as a human being. Further, regardless 
of my previous record, I also believe that I was within 
my legal rights as a citizen. 

However, it appears that a former political prisoner 
and revolutionary activist doesn't enjoy these rights in 
the U.S. Perhaps I should humble myself, take the 
deal, and then try to get a pardon from some scandal- 
plagued governor. 

In solidarity, Richard Flood 


Tennessee stays Paul Reid execution 


Memphis — Tennessee's rush to execute another 
prisoner last month was stopped three hours before 
Paul Reid was scheduled to die by lethal injection for 
murdering seven young employees of three fast food 
restaurants in 1999. Reid, who is mentally ill, halted 
his appeals early in the process. His sister appealed to 
the federal Sixth Circuit Court, contending Reid 
should have a full evidentiary hearing to prove his 
competence in making such decisions. The court 
agreed. 

Three doctors diagnosed Reid. All established that 
he was schizophrenic, one writing Reid is the "schizo- 
phrenic, paranoid type"; the second diagnosed 
"schizoaffect|ve disorder, bipolar type, most recent 
episode manic. His manic symptoms currently include 
grandiose behavior and delusions, such as being select- 
ed to breed with a millionaire's wife"; the third said 
Reid doesn't believe himself to be mentally ill, as do 
half of those suffering from schizophrenia. 

Despite such evidence, the Tennessee State Attorney 
General's Office rushed an appeal of the stay to the 
U.S. Supreme Court in an attempt to execute Reid as 
planned. But Reid, taking the stay as "a sign from god," 
decided to resume the appeals process. 

None of the 30 or 40 of us at the vigil on the night 


before Reid was to be murdered by the state thought 
that he would live to see the sun rise. 

Pete Gathje from the Tennessee Coalition Against 
State Killing led off the vigil by observing: "The State 
of Tennessee, in its usual wisdom, selected a date that 
has some significance. Tomorrow is national Holocaust 
Remembrance Day. One of the first group of people tar- 
geted by the Nazis were the mentally ill. They are peo- 
ple on the margins of society, and typically don't have 
a lot of defenders. Paul Reid, who is to be executed 
tonight, has a long history of mental illness dating 
back to his days in Texas, where he was found mental- 
ly incompetent by the court. But for the state of Ten- 
nessee, it doesn't matter that Reid himself has dropped 
his appeals and that the state will really be participat- 
ing in a kind of state-assisted suicide tonight." 

Tennessee seems determined to execute the mental- 
ly ill. The only person executed in Tennessee in the last 
40 years, Robert Glen Coe was mentally ill; and the 
next person scheduled to die on Tennessee's death row, 
Abu-Ali Abdur'Rahman, also has a long history of seri- 
ous mental illness and abuse (See March 2002 News & 
Letters), All of us involved in the struggle to end the 
death penalty know that we will have to fight again for 
Reid sometime in the future. The struggle continues. 

— T.M. 



There is a stunning eloquence in the stories the 
women told. The one theme that was so very com- 
pelling was the consistent repetition that, "we are 
someone's mother, someone's daughter, someone's sis- 
ter, someone's wife, and some little one's grandmoth- 
er." 

A woman in the California sys- 
tem wrote of "we" rather than "me," 
a call out to her incarcerated sis- 
ters that speaks of unity and 
empowerment. But the concept of 
"we" should extend much further. 
The "we" of the community should 
be flooding state and national leg- 
islators with angry letters as to the 
plight of women prisoners in this 
country. 

"We" should extend to the floor of 
the UN and to the halls of interna- 
tional law in The Hague, indicting 
a country for war crimes in the 
class war of poverty, racism, and 
sexism. In this country, death 
comes slowly— the bullet— the lack 
of a simple checkmark on a form 
that would save a person's life. 
Death comes slowly, day by day, 
hour by hour, second by second, 
with such jhind-numbing clarity that it is a wonder 
more people in that situation don't simply lay down 
and quit. 

The system has a long memory. We must have equal- 
ly long memories so that we do not allow the coinage of 
these brave women to be forgotten or ignored. These 
reports are not simply documents for the moment, but 
a haunting tribute to the courage that it took for the 
women to come forward and let their voices be heard. 
To be revisited as a legacy for those whose voices will 
never be heard again. 


LACK/RED VIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 

dialectical method of African-American freedom strug- 
gle. It was the greatest point of his life. The desire to 
overcome their "twoness" characterized every struggle 
since that time and makes Du Bois a contemporary. 
The contradiction in consciousness demands action 
and leads to developments in the world and self-devel- 
opment. This is the essence of what has energized the 
Civil Rights Movement and every movement for free- 
dom in this country. 

RACIST ’REALITY' VS. HUMAN UNITY 

Du Bois wrote The Souls Of Black Folk when most 
African Americans were living in the un-reconstructed 
South and being terrorized by lynch mobs. During this 
time, Booker T. Washington was presenting a well- 
financed campaign to convince African Americans to 
accept segregated conditions and only engage in eco- 
nomic self-help activities. Du Bois' position was a chal- 
lenge to thait. It opposed Washington's accommodation 
to reality and sought to create a new reality of a whole 
re-united human being. There were others opposed to 
Washington, but it was the absoluteness of Du Bois' 
position, the desire to create a whole person, that crys- 
tallized that opposition. 

Du Bois was a brilliant, well-educated man. He is 
widely known for having a concept that only such 
exceptional men could lead and think for African- 
American masses. He called these men "the Talented 
Tenth." When he turned to socialism, this concept went 
from being centered in the Talented Tenth of African 
Americans to the elitist party of Stalin. 

This elitism prohibited him from working out an 
active relation of his theory of a struggle for oneness to 
the concrete events that shape history. This would 
have required a dialectical theory not just of con- 
sciousness, but of freedom. Such a dialectical perspec- 
tive was not forthcoming from Du Bois even when it 
was most needed. For example, he did not relate his 
theory of the struggle for self-conscious oneness to the 
Civil Rights Movement as it emerged. 

DU BOIS' GREATNESS...AND LIMITATIONS 

He wrote in 1957 "...the black workers, the scrub- 
bers and cleaners, the porters and seamstresses. They 
turned to a struggle not for great principles and noble 
truths, but just asked to be let alone after a tiring day's 
work; to be free of petty insult after hard and humble 
toil. These folk, led by a man who had read Hegel, 
knew of Karl Marx, and had followed Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, preached: 'Not by Might, nor by 
Power, but by My Spirit,' saith the Lord. Did this doc- 
trine and practice of non-violence bring solution of the 
race problem in Alabama? It did not." 

It is a tragedy that Du Bois could not see philosophy 
in the concrete struggle of the African-American mass- 
es, just when they inspired a whole generation to 
oppose this alienating society. Nonetheless, Du Bois's 
original concept in The Souls of Black Folk is still 
important today. Du Bois, the son of a Civil War veter- 
an, was one of the founders of the NAACP along with 
the children and grandchildren of the abolitionists. He 
died on the very day Martin Luther King Jr. gave his 
"I have a dream" speech in Washington D.C. The cause 
of African-American liberation shaped his entire life. 
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Indonesia — stop bombing Acheh, pull out the troops! 

Indonesian President Megawati Sukarnoputri began tries of Malaysia, Thailand, Singapore and the Philip- the war, and a student protest was held in spite of the 

bombing her countrymen May 19, as the military pines announced they would not allow any refugees in, repression against any demonstrations. Most Indone- 

launched an all-out war in the far northwestern and began crackdowns on Achehnese already there. sians are not sympathetic to the Achehnese, however, 

province of Acheh against separatist rebels known as Indonesia announced it will arrest all members of because the government-controlled media paints them 
GAM. After violating and then abrogating the peace SIRA and SMUR, the leading student groups working as "terrorists" and claims Acheh's independence would 
accord signed last December, Megawati (as she is for a referendum on Acheh's status, and KONTRAS, a destroy Indonesia. 

known) imposed martial law and raised the number of human rights organization. A woman was arrested who Part of a statement by Australian supporters 

troops in Acheh, whose population is four million, from works for the Henri Dunant Centre, the Swiss conflict- declared: 

30.000 to 45,000. resolution organization that was monitoring the peace 'Today, the people of Acheh are calling for 

In the first three days of the war on Acheh, 135 accord. The martial law declaration permits the arrest peace, and for their own democratic right to a 

civilians were reported killed or missing and of Adhehnese outside of Acheh as well. peaceful process of self-determination, through a 

23.000 civilians were displaced from their homes. The breakdown in the peace process may have been UN-facilitated referendum. Calls for self-determi- 

Food shortages were reported. inevitable, because the accord, signed under interna- nation come from a broad-based, non-violent civil 

The influx of military personnel and warships, along tional pressure to stop the killin g, was broadly written society movement that includes farmers, fisher- 

with the bombing, constitute the biggest use of force and interpreted differently by the two sides. When talks men, women's organizations, student groups, reli- 

since Indonesia's 1975 invasion of East Timor. Indonesia were scheduled to try to save the peace, the government gious leaders and businessmen, 

has failed to wipe out GAM despite 27 years of fighting insisted that GAM renounce its long-term goal of inde- "The people of Acheh are not harking back to a tradi- 

and periods of repression of the entire population, pendence, which had not been mentioned in thfe accord, tional past, but to a future of peace and prosperity 

killing some 10,000 civilians and galvanizing a broad- and then it arrested the GAM representatives on their through democracy and social justice. This future will 

based movement in support of independence. way to the talks. not come as long as the Indonesian military continues to 

The military is employing new tactics, including Protests against the war were held within a few act with impunity against the people of Acheh, Papua, 
using civilians as human shields, assaulting women and days in Australia, East Timor, Malaysia, Holland Maluku and its own citizens throughout the archipel- 

buming down schools— about 300 in the first three days. and the U.S. Small numbers of Achehnese ago. It will not come as long as governments around the 

Taking a page from the U.S. war on Iraq, the govern- refugees and supporters demonstrated in Wash- world (including the U.S., Britain and Australia) contin- 

ment banned independent journalists and "embedded" ington May 21 and New York May 23. ue to give military aid to Indonesia." 

60 journalists trained by the military. One journalist In New York, we picketed the UN to demand it inter- U.S. activists are asked to protest the war to the 

was expelled after he photographed a GAM member yene (no chance), and the Indonesian Mission to the UN Indonesian embassy and the U.S. State Department 

attempting to put out a fire at a school; the government where we shouted, among other slogans, "Free my mom" in Washington, and to join support work aimed at edu- 

line is that GAM is burning the schools. along with two men whose mother, a hotel owner and eating Americans and Indonesians about Acheh and 

Megawati advised the independence movements in activist, had just been arrested on charges of being a establishing people-to-people solidarity. For more infor- 

both Acheh and West Papua to leave the country, GAM leader. mation, contact Acheh Center in the U.S. at achehcen- 

although it is unlikely she will allow those whose lives In Jakarta, where there have been pro-Acheh demon- ter@yahoo.com or News & Letters (See page 10 for 
are in danger to exit. Moreover the surrounding coun- strations, four foreigners were deported for protesting directory). —Anne Jaclard 



Occupation of Iraq: What happens now? 


The Bush administration is learning the age-old but now are speaking out against the possibility of los- 
truth that it is easier to defeat a country militarily ing the rights they had. Feminist groups are demand- 
than to occupy it and control the population. It is not ing a say in the new government and denouncing U.S. 
surprising that the U.S. government, a representative attempts to court religious leaders by holding out the 


of advanced capitalism, was 
able to employ advanced capi- 
talist technology to bomb Iraq 
into submission. We opposed the 
war and we opposed Saddam 
Hussein's oppressive regime; we 
"take sides" only to support 
movements for genuine libera- 
tion. Now everyone wants to 
know, what comes next? 

It's hard to believe that 
Bush's experts were as unaware 
as it seems of the human prob- 
lems that would follow the 
war— from the immediate loot- 
ing of hospitals and historical 
treasures, to the continuing lack 
of electricity, water, food and 
medicine, six weeks after the 
bombing ended. According to a 
UN warnihg issued May 14, 



possibility of an "Islamic 
democracy." 

Without women's rights and 
secular law, there can be no 
democracy. But of course, the 
U.S. has no intention of allow- 
ing the Iraqis to participate in 
deciding their fiiture. Bush's 
experts had to give up imme- 
diately their plan to install a 
puppet government of Iraqi 
exiles, so now they state pub- 
licly that there will be no self- 
government for a long time. 

Iraq's likely future can be 
seen in Afghanistan, which 
underwent devastating U.S. 
bombing a year-and-a-half 
earlier than Iraq did. 
Although Afghanistan was a 
much poorer country and had 


more than 300,000 Iraqi children currently face death 


an Islamic fundamentalist 


mission to control their fiefdoms. Little U.S. aid has 
gone to re-building or improving conditions. 

The U.S.'s claim that its war on Iraq will bring 
democracy is as big a lie as its claim to have "freed the 
women of Afghanistan." One Afghan group that has con- 
sistently opposed all wars, occupations and fundamen- 
talist regimes over the past 26 years is RAWA, the Rev- 
olutionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan. 

WOMEN'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

Tahmeena Faryal, a RAWA representative on tour in 
the U.S., declared, "Little has changed in Afghanistan, 
especially for women. We don't have democracy; stu- 
dent demonstrators were recently attacked and killed 
for asking for water and electricity. The fundamental- 
ists are gaining support. Conditions for the 85% of 
women in rural areas are just as bad as they were 
under the Taliban." 

Women's position everywhere is a measure of soci- 
ety's unfreedom, and their struggles are beacons 
toward a new way of life for women and men alike. As 
those kinds of beacons, two feminist organizations 
have been operating in Northern Iraq— Defense of 
Women's Rights and Independent Women's Organiza- 
tion (See page 2). 

Only social revolution by the masses themselves can 


from acute malnutrition, twice as many as before the 
invasion. The Bush administration undoubtedly knew 
what could happen to the people of Iraq; they just did 
not care. 

NO DEMOCRACY IN SIGHT 

The U.S. is now faced with the long-term problems 
of restoring the economy and governing a diverse coun- 
try that does not want to be. occupied, all the while 
arguing that its heinous war was justified in order to 
bring democracy and a better life to the Iraqi people. 
No prospect of either democracy or a better life is in 
sight. Rather, Iraq is sinking into chaos and the rule of 
fiefdoms and mafias. People, especially women, are 
afraid even to leave their houses due to the violence 
and destruction. 

The best organized mass movements at this time are 
led by Islamic fundamentalist clerics, who stand ready 
to take the reins of government while the U.S. govern- 
ment flounders about. The retired general who had 
been sent to govern Iraq was replaced, as the State 
Department and Pentagon argue over what to do. 

Current U.S. policy seems to be to let everything in 
the country collapse. Whether or not the worsening 
conditions are intentional, they seem designed to 
cause people to give up the hope for self-determination 
that the fall of Saddam engendered, to eviscerate any 
nationwide political movements by "divide and con- 
quer," and to make an exhausted population grateful 
just to receive handouts to keep them alive. 

At the beginning of the war, the U.S. seemed deter- 
mined to leave the Ba'ath party bureaucracy and 
police in place so as to prevent -any opportunities for 
social revolution. That was the reason the U.S. did not 
remove Saddam during the first Gulf War. This time 
the plan was quickly rejected by the Iraqi masses, who 
took matters into their own hands as soon as Saddam 
was killed (or, as is now reported, fled the country at 
the start of the war with a billion dollars in cash). 

Doctors and hospital workers demonstrated in 
Baghdad in May against the U.S. attempt to re-install 
the Ba'ath commissioner of health, forcing the U.S. 
rulers to reverse themselves and announce that no 
such officials would be allowed back in power. Women 
have been completely ignored by the U.S. overseers, 


government, we can expect the U.S. will act— and not bring freedom. RAWA and the Iraqi women's organiza- 

act— in a similar manner in Iraq as it has in tions arose from within two of the most oppressive 

Afghanistan. There the U.S. installed a puppet gov- countries in the world. Their ideals and practice can 

ernment and some troops in Kabul, leaving the rest of * inspire our own movements; and help to put the issue 

the country in the hands of fundamentalist warlords, of social revolution back on the world's agenda, 

whose tacit support it pays for with money and per- 

'Road Map 1 takes shape in Middle East 


The text of the "Road Map" for Middle East peace 
was released by the U.S. State Department on April 30. 
This statement of the "quartet" of the U.S., the Euro- 
pean Union, Russia and the UN consists of three phas- 
es: Phase I calls for ending terror and violence, freezing 
Israeli settlements in Palestinian land and preparing 
for a Palestinian election and constitution; Phase II 
calls for elections for a Palestinian state with provi- 
sional borders; Phase III calls for a final permanent 
resolution on borders, Israeli settlements, the status of 
Palestinian refugees, and the status of Jerusalem 
based on UN resolutions 242, 338 and the 2002 Saudi 
Peace Initiative. The progress from stage to stage how- 
ever is based on "performance benchmarks." 

Even though this Road Map again postpones 
addressing the major issues involved in the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict to the final phase, it was immedi- 
ately accepted by the Palestinian cabinet of the new 
Prime Minister Mahmud Abbas or Abu Mazen. Abu 
Mazen and his head of security Mohammad Dahlan do 
not have a good reputation in Palestine because of 
their participation in the corrupt and undemocratic 
practices of Arafat's Palestine Authority. However 
despite this, the latest polls conducted by Birzeit Uni- 
versity in the West Bank show that 70% of Palestinians 
believe Abbas should be given a "fair chance" in his 
effort to make peace. 

The Israeli army, however, continues an almost per- 
manent presence in the West Bank and has intensified 
raids into Gaza. It continues its practice of killing civil- 
ians, targeted assassinations, house demolitions, and 
destruction of Palestinian farmland. Since the deliber- 
ate crushing to death of Rachel Corrie, an Internation- 
al Solidarity Movement (ISM) activist, by an Israeli 
tank, the IDF has shot two other ISM activists and has 
killed a British journalist. International visitors to the 


West Bank and Gaza have been told that they must 
sign a waiver which absolves Israeli troops of all 
responsibility for their safety. 

Hamas, A1 Aqsa and other groups have also conduct- 
ed six suicide bombings within Israel during the past 
two months. On April 29 a suicide bombing at a restau- 
rant in Tel Aviv killed five and injured 36, hours after 
the Palestinian parliament approved a new cabinet. 
The suicide bombers were found to have been British 
citizens associated with fundamentalist groups. On 
May 18, another suicide bombing on a bus in 
Jerusalem killed seven, just after the first meeting 
between Abu Mazen and Ariel Sharon. 

Sharon has made it clear, not only in actions but also 
in words, that he does not see the withdrawal of Israel 
from any settlements "on the horizon." The U.S. 
administration however seems determined to create a 
semblance of peace in the region that wwuld allow it to 
concentrate on its occupation of Iraq. 

As of May 26 Hamas, which has been negotiating 
with Abu Mazen, has agreed to a truce inside Israel, if 
the IDF ends its targeted assassinations of Palestinian 
leaders. The U.S. has offered to recognize the Lebanese 
Hizbullah and its political role in Lebanon in return for 
a suspension of violent acts against Israel and "intelli- 
gence" cooperation between it and the U.S. Sharon and 
his cabinet have voted to "accept" the Road Map, but 
only based on U.S. consideration of 14 reservations 
which reject much of its content. 

Also, on April 30, 700,000 Israeli workers went on 
strike against spending cuts and mass firings proposed 
by Benjamin Netanyahu, who is now minister of 
finance. The strike did not succeed but deep economic 
and social problems continue to haunt Israeli society. 

—Sheila Sahar 
May 26, 2003 
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radicals opposed to neoliberalism— in this case ones 
who claim to be Marxist, the FARC— are terrorists that 
need to be contained. 

The FARC, after all, does engage in terrorism— not 
in the sense of being a threat to the U.S., as Bush 
would have us 
believe, but certainly 
against any union or 
campesino leader 
that does not recog- 
nize them as being 
the “foco” of a future 
government. 

Therefore, so long 
as the U.S. is able to 
identify any opposi- 
tion to its draconian 
economic plans for 
the region with a 
purely destructive, 
endless war, it has 
achieved its central 

purpose: to squelch any confidence in an 
alternative to capitalism. 

OPPOSITION TO NEOLIBERALISM 

What worries Bush and Uribe the most, 
however, is the growing opposition to war 
and neoliberalism from within Colombia. For 
the past year, for example, a women’s move- 
ment has been developing that is opposed to 
all sides in the armed conflict. 

In March and April of this year, there have 
been several large protests that have led to 
conferences of indigenous groups that have 
met to issue manifestos against the war, for 
respect for rights to land and the right to 
organize without being shot at from all sides. 

What also must be frightening for the warmongers is 
that the movement against privatization of city ser- 
vices, which began in the mid-1990s in the city of Cali, 
achieved a presence last year in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the person of Alexander Lopez Maya. He 
was elected as part of the Polo Democratico, an 
attempt to counter the two-party monopoly on politics. 

Despite being one of only a few within the govern- 
ment to be challenging Uribe, his presence there is sig- 
nificant because his opposition to privatization comes 
from a rich experience. 

As head of Cali’s public services union, SINTRAEM- 
CALI, he led several occupations of municipal build- 
ings in the late 1990s that saved city services from 
being sold off, an ongoing movement that continues to 
inspire much international solidarity. 

CRISIS IN ECUADOR 

In Ecuador and Bolivia, where the U.S. has taken a 
renewed interest militarily, though not on the level of 
its “Plan Colombia,” there is also growing opposition 
from below. In both places the U.S. has gone out of its 
way to justify greater military activity by making 
repeated allegations— never backed up by facts— that 
“drug running terrorists,” once pushed out of Colombia, 
must be pursued into the rest of the Andean region. 

In reality, it is the persistence of the revolts, both 
within Ecuador and Boliva, coupled with the instabili-, 
ty Of the regimes that attempt to coopt them, that dri- 
ves U.S. militarism in the region. 

In Ecuador, where the U.S. has recently increased 


its military presence at existing bases and is attempt- 
ing to establish a new base in the Galapagos islands, 
President Lucio Gutierrez’s four-month-old govern- 
ment is unravelling. This is due in part to the fact that 
since coming to power he has sought to divide the 
movement of indigenous groups that once supported 
him. 

The main grouping of indigenous peo- 
ples in Ecuador, CONAIE, which was 
responsible for getting Gutierrez elected 
on an anti-International Monetary “Fund 
platform, has been sidelined since in 
favor of a previously unknown entity, 
FEDEPICNE (Frente de Defensa de los 
Pueblos Indigenas, 

March of 
dislocated 
peasants 
arrives in La 
Paz, Bolivia 
in mid-April 



Prison hell in Indiana 

The prison hell in southern Indiana, called "death 
valley," is the Carlisle Correctional Facility. In the 
past five years four prisoners have been murdered 
there by racist prison guards. Almost all of the 
prison staff there is white; most of the prisoners are 
African American. 

Khalfani Khaldun is the latest target of abuse. 
One guard has gone out of his way to provoke Khal- 
fani, a longtime prison activist and thinker whose 
writings have appeared in News & Letters (Khalfani 
was transferred to Carlisle in January). On March 4 
the guard and four other officers tried to force Khal- 
fani to surrender a religious necklace, on the 
grounds that it was unauthorized. They then told 
Khalfani that he must stop his prison activism or 
they would kill him by placing arsenic in his food. 

Khalfani!* false conviction of having murdered an 
Indiana prison guard is fueling these racist attacks 
upon him. There is no question that many guards 
want to see him dead and their efforts may prove 
successful if nothing is done about it. 

Khalfani has filed a request for an investigation 
into the latest acts of harrassment. He is asking his 
friends and supporters to write to the prison author- 
ities asking that the guards who have been threat- 
ening his life be removed from their jobs or moved 
out of the SHU unit in which Khalfani is housed. 
Letters should be sent to: Head of Internal Affairs, 
334 IGC South, 302 West Washington St., Indi- 
anapolis, IN 46204. 

To directly contact Khalfani, write to him at: Khal- 
fani M. Khaldun, No. 874304, PO Box 111 (SHU 
Unit), Carlisle, IN 47838. 

—Peter Wermuth 


Campesinos, y Negros del 
Ecuador). 

From the latter group 
Gutierrez is recruiting 
into his administration 
leaders who are less 
antagonistic to his post- 
election love 
affair with IMF 
policy. 

In response, 
Quechua leaders 
are already call- 
ing on his eco- 
nomic team to 
resign, and 
within CONAIE 
discussions are 
currently taking 
place to consider 
a full break with 
Gutierrez and 
the beginning of 
street protests 

against his rule. 

If this happens, it will be very important to watch 
where this movement goes in the coming months, now 
that there no longer seem to be any illusions on the 
part of the indigenous movement regarding Gutierrez’s 
once vitriolic attacks on neoliberalism. 

NEW MOVEMENTS IN BOLIVIA 

It is in Bolivia, however, where one of the largest 
proletarian revolts in many years has occured. On Feb. 
12-13 a spontaneous revolt broke out against a new 
IMF-imposed 12.5% income tax hike. It was set off 
when the military fired on a peaceful march organized 
to oppose the tax. 

High school students from Ay acucho joined with uni- 
versity students, workers, and members of the police— 
and their wives— in La Paz, El Alto,and several other 
cities to ransack every government, bank, or office- 
building that represented the imposition of IMF policy 
and privatization over the past 15 years. 

The military resorted to putting snipers on rooftops 
to quell the revolt, which resulted in 33 dead and hun- 
dreds injured. 

Though the rebellion was short lived, it underlines 
just how intense the opposition to neoliberal restruc- 
turing has become. It is not surprising that this would 
happen in Bolivia, considering the length of time the- 
movements have been developing there, and their 
diversity. 

There is the Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS), which 
originated among the lowland Chapare region coca 
growers’ unions, headed by Evo Morales who won 23% 
of the vote in the June 2002 presidential election. 
Felipe Quispe is also a prominent movement leader, 
head of the highland Aymara party, the MIP. Oscar 
Olivera, who led the battle in Cochabamba in 2000 
against the privatization of water, also continues to 
play a prominent role today. 

Thus all of the battles that have been waged since 
1985, when the imposition of neoliberal policies began 
to be implemented with devastating effects on living 
standards, are being carried over to today. 

This is a situation that is obviously not lost on the 
Bush administration. In an interview on March 29 Evo 
Morales refered to his country as one that is “...mili- 
tarily occupied by the U.S. The [Drug Enforement 
Agency], for example, commands the [Bolivian 1 repres- 
sive forces in the Chapare region. 

"The Bolivian Armed Forces receive instruction and 


depend strategically and logistically on the [U.S.] 
Southern Command. Then the U.S. military comes in 
repeatedly! for exercises it calls ‘civic actions.’ We 
repeatedly! condemn this behavior, but the majority in 
our Congress have treated it as normal practice.” 

It is a sad commentary on American diplomacy to 
witness the extent to which every political relationship 
the U.S. government has with Bolivia is at the same 
time a military one. The ambassador David Greenlee, 
for example, is a former CIA chief and acted as a “polit- 
ical adviser” to the U.S. Southern Command in the 
1990s. 

The Bush administration knows full well that its 
economic policies are having a devastating effect on 
life in Latin America and are breeding revolt. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude from 
this, as some solidarity activists in the U.S do, that the 
neoliberal model is in its “final death throes.” 

The experience of Ecuador, where the supposedly 
radical, anti-IMF Gutierrez declared he wanted to be 
Bush’s “best friend” the minute he took office, shows 
once again how eager “leaders” are to use leftist 
rhetoric to attempt to coopt a movement. 

As long as activists, both here and in Latin America, 
fail to develop a deeper theoretical dimension as the 
only way to see through such tricks, capitalism has a 
long future in store for us. 


Dunn 


toxics 


(Continued from page 1) 

will there be any danger of chemicals coming out into 
the air and harming the health of the people who live 
in the community? Maybe ordinary citizens don't 
understand all that you are talking about. For those of 
us who reside across the street from Dunn Field, is 
there a possibility that bur homes could be bought and 
we could be relocated? My house has lost value. I could- 
n't get a fraction of what I paid for it. Is there some 
kind of financial consideration for those who live by 
Dunn Field who, unknowingly, bought homes? 

"Had we known, we would not have done that. Many 
of the residents are elderly, retired, homes paid for, liv- 
ing on Social Security and Medicare. They're not able to 
relocate themselves. I'm trying to put a human face on 
this and a heart and soul too. I really believe that we 
should be considered." 

—Environmental Justice activists 
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Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

Dunayevskaya ... has discovered a concept of freedom in Hegel 
that engages us to see freedom as a self-determination that is a 
free release rather than a movement of becoming other. . . 

.Should feminists bother with Hegel? Dunayevskaya ‘s voice 
returns us to an affirmative response. While Hegel used his own 
analysis to affirm the subordination of women, there is still much 
in his analysis of the pathway to freedom, especially in the Logic, 
that is not exclusively male but which helps us to reflect on a 
truly human freedom. 

— Patricia Altenbernd Johnson, University of Dayton 
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The Power of 
Negativity, Selected 
Writings on the 
Dialecflc in Hegel 
and Marx 

A new 400-page collection of 
writings on dialectical philos- 
ophy, from Hegel to Marx, 
from Lukacs to Adorno to the 
freedom struggles of our day. 
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Memphis Latinos stand up for dinnitv 



Memphis, Term.— The first Latino-oriented 
protest march here took place on May 10. Called by 
Fuerza Latina Unida (FLU or "United Latin Move- 
ment") and attended by about 200 people, mainly Lati- 
no— especially youth, workers, and homemakers— but 
with many Black 
and Anglo partici- 
pants, the two-mile 
Peaceful March For 
A Safer 

shrugged off the 
Southern heat, end- 
ing in an enthusias- 
tic rally. 

A catalyst for the 
action was Alex, a 
Guatemalan who 
told his story (in 
Spanish) to the 
rally: 

"My wife was 
killed last Novem- 
ber. I'm left to take 
care of our two chil- 
dren. People broke 
into my apartment 
and shot her. I 
called 911 but they 
couldn't answer 

because they only spoke English. We need police and 
911 operators who speak Spanish." 

This story struck a chord because so many Latino 
workers have been robbed and got no help from the 
police, even at times being robbed by cops with impuni- 


ty. While organizers were careful to avoid antagonizing 
the police, an upcoming protest against police brutali- 
ty was announced, which elicited some cheers. 

One Latina marcher told News & Letters, "We want 
a safer Memphis, more help for Hispanics, put people 

in the emergency 
services who will 
help us more. We 
don't have protec- 
tion. They ignore 
us a lot. We want to 
be able to live and 
to work. We want 
them to listen to 
us." 

Many marchers 
made their own 
signs, such as: "We 
came to work, not 
to die," and "Orgul- 
losos ser traba- 
jadores" ("Proud to 
be workers"). 

One white FLU 
organizer said, "It’s 
exciting to see all 
the different types 
of people here, 
united around a 
common theme. The Latino community in Memphis is 
new. There's never been a Latino public display of any- 
thing. It's also exciting because you've got such a 
diverse mix: African-Americans, other immigrants." 

—Memphis News & Letters 


Guatemalans bring fire to Southern labor fights 


By Brown Douglas 

We are constantly reminded these days of the over- 
whelmingly global nature of capital. Not only can we 
see multi-national corporations all over 
the world trying to quench their were- 
wolf hunger for profit by exploiting 
human communities, human labor, and 
the environment. We can also look 
around us and see many different types 
of people that probably wouldn't find 
themselves here in the U.S. if it weren't 
for the ever-new boundaries and needs 
produced by the expansion of capital. 

The Maya of Morganton by Leon Fink 
describes one unlikely community and 
its struggle against the unfair labor 
practices of Case Farms poultry pro- 
cessing plant in Morganton, N.C. This 
community is almost completely com- 
posed of indigenous highland 
Guatemalan Mayans, mainly of the 
Q'anjob'al, Aguacateco (split between 
the two main ethnic groups, the 
Awakateko and Chalchiteko), K'iche', 
and Mam ethnicities. There were also a 
handful of Mexican workers that took 
an active part in the strikes and unionizing campaigns. 

IN THEIR OWN WORDS 

Throughout the whole book, Fink allows 100-odd 
workers, strike leaders, and community members to 
"speak for themselves" through extensive interviews. 
It gives the feel of a fluid dialogue between the author 
and participants, and allows for complexities in the 
telling of the story straight from the mouths of those 
involved. 

The first sign of wildcat worker resistance to condi- 
tions at the plant was in May 1993, "when approxi- 
mately 100 workers stood up in the plant cafeteria and 
refused to work unless the company addressed a list of 
alleged abuses— including unpaid hours, the lack of 
bathroom breaks, poor working materials, and unau- 
thorized company deductions for safety equipment like 
smocks and gloves, as well as inadequate pay." 

But it wasn’t until two years later, in 1995, that 
organized labor got involved. After a dramatic union- 
ization drive and vote, the Laborers International 
Union of North America (LIUNA) won the right to rep- 
resent the workers. Throughout the approximately six 
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years of labor struggle that the book covers, manage- 
ment never respected the workers’ decision and took all 
of the typical steps, from stalling recognition of the 
union to stymying and breaking off contract talks with 
the workers. 

One aspect of the workers’ experience was not 
unique to them and is a recur- 
ring theme in American labor 
history— the speed-up. In cit- 

ing a study done by the 

National Interfaith Committee 
for Worker Justice, Fink shows that the most frequent 
complaint of workers, "concerned the ‘dangerously high 
speed’ of the production line. Combined with the rigid- 
ity of work assignments (there was no rotation of jobs 
at the plant), the line speed only exacerbated repetitive 
motion injuries frequently reported in most poultry- 
processing plants." 

It brings to my mind something very important to 
Marxist-Humanist theory and history, the automation 
of the "continuous miner" that miners in West Virginia 
fought so hard against in the 1950s, when the question 
of "what kind of labor should man do?" was raised by 
the miners. The fact that today this same type of 
automation permeates capitalist production every- 
where would seem completely overwhelming if it 
weren’t for the repeated struggles of rank-and-file 
workers at the point of production. 

But interestingly, the unique thing about this book is 
that its subject matter— or better put, Subject, with a 
capital "S"— is not the typical rank-and-file worker one 
might envision. To be sure, many of the miners who ini- 
tiated the wildcat strikes against automation in the 
'50s were European immigrants. 

'DEAD HELPED THE LIVING' 


But in capital’s latest stages of globalization in 
which its hand reaches out blindly across borders to 
find cheaper and cheaper labor, it has encountered and 
in many ways uprooted, indigenous peoples from Cen- 
tral America. Many of these people still have a very 
strong tie to traditional culture, language, and commu- 
nal ways. 

This is, I believe, Fink’s focus throughout the book: 
the interplay between the traditional cultures, and the 
way in which globalization has eroded or strengthened 
certain aspects of them. "How the dead helped to orga- 
nize the living" is a phrase Fink uses to reconcile the 
phenomenon of a rich and sometimes tragic Mayan his- 
tory of struggle and repression with a small diaspora in 
North Carolina fighting a Southern boss at a poultry 
plant. 

To do this, he gives some interesting historical and 
sociological analysis of Morganton, and the workers’ 
home communities in Guatemala in order to properly 
situate the events of the book. This meant delving con- 
siderably into the social turmoil and civil war that 
plagued Guatemala throughout the 1980s and '90s. 

The Maya of Morganton helped remind me that 
while capitalist globalization is busy redrawing bor- 
ders and repressing human communities on a global 
scale, it also calls into existence new Subjects of revolt. 
The complex, multi-dimensional character of an indige- 
nous Mayan community fighting the boss in North Car- 
olina, USA. is something that a whole new generation 
of radical internationalist activists can look to as we 
try to build a movement against capital and for true 
human development. 
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'Warriors' criticizes 
budget priorities 

Oakland, Cal. —The students of Sequoia Elemen- 
tary School celebrated May Day by putting on a play 
called "Warriors of the Spirit: A Protest Play About 
Children as Prisoners of War and Budget Cuts." 

A number of teachers discussed with their classes 
articles from the daily papers about budgets. The stu- 
dents talked about war and prison budgets and the 
realities of prisons and war as against spending money 
on schools and the impending school budget cuts. The 
teachers shared the substance of those discussions 
with a Sequoia parent, Cherrie L. Moraga the play- 
wright and editor of the feminist anthology This 
Bridge Called My Back, who created a play based on 
the students' comments. 

The first scene, featuring "Sequoia State Pen for the 
Young and the Restless," presented some of those dis- 
cussions: comparing the $7,000 it takes to educate a 
youth to the $1,620,000 to incarcerate one for life (they 
figured 60 years at $27,000 per year). A student 
observed that "teachers should become prison guards, 
they will get paid better and even get paid overtime." 
Another explained, "Sometimes it feels like we're 
already in jail." 

After the performance, there was an opportunity for 
the cast to answer questions from the audience. When 
asked how they would choose to spend the money in 
the national and state budget the third, fourth, and 
fifth graders answered: on shelters for the homeless, 
on a drama program for the school, on Oakland, on all 
of California, or to split the money between the Iraqi 
children and their own classroom so all could at least 
have pencils. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Students protest 
education cuts 



Sacramento, Cal . — Hundreds of public school stu- 
dents and teachers rallied here on May 8 to 
protest state budget cuts in education. Inside the 
capitol they attended scheduled meetings with 
individual legislators. Several students read out 
statements they had composed for the occasion. 
Outside, speakers fleshed out the theme, "Educa- 
tion not incarceration," with alarming contrasts 
such as that between some 10,000 California 
teachers who face the prospect of pink slips, and 
state prison guards, who lode forward to a recent- 
ly authorized pay raise. 

— David M. 


Clean air straggle 

Chicago — The largest sources of air pollution and 
mercury in Chicago are the Crawford & Fisk coal burn- 
ing electrical power plants in Little Village and Pilsen 
owned by Edison International's Midwest Generation. 
These neighborhoods are the heart of Chicago's Mexi- 
can immigrant community. 

A 2001 Harvard School of Public Health study 
estimates that there are 2,800 asthma attacks, 
500 emergency room visits and 41 premature 
deaths every year due to poor air quality from 
these two plants. 

Those most affected live in Little Village and Pilsen, 
but people who live throughout Chicago also breathe 
dirty air from the two plants. The mercury from these 
plants gets into the fish we all eat from our rivers and 
Lake Michigan, poisoning our nervous system. The 
tons of carbon dioxide produced by these plants are 
Chicago's biggest addition to global warming. 

The Pilsen/Southwest Side Local of the Green Party, 
the Little Village Environmental Justice Organization 
and students from Farragut, Benito Juarez, Frances 
Parker and Evanston Township High Schools are orga- 
nizing to fight these polluters. 

Last Spring Chicago Alderman Ed Burke proposed a 
new law to the Chicago City Council that would clean 
up most of the air pollution coming from the Crawford 
and Fisk Power Plants. But Mayor Daley and the 
city's Department of the Environment have stopped 
this from moving forward. We need to let them know 
that we want this law passed now! 

—Activists 
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Iraq: U.S. occupation and Ba'athist legacy 


by Kevin A. Barry 


As the U.S.-British occupation entered its second 
month, the indifference of the new rulers to the Iraqi 
people was seen in how they continued to stand by as 
looters attacked hospitals, universities, museums, and 
most ominously of all, nuclear sites. 

During the same period, the occupiers maintained 
complete military control of Iraq's oil facilities, where 
not a single instance of looting was reported. The U.S. 
government and media have refused to estimate the 
total deaths from the war, but given the many Iraqi 
units that met sudden death from the skies without 
being able to get off a single shot, that toll is surely in 
the tens of thousands. 

In mid-May, after weeks of claims that they would 
install an interim government made up of Iraqi citi- 
zens, the U.S. and the British announced that they 
would rule directly. This outraged even groups that 
had supported the new occupiers, like the Kurdish par- 
ties and the Iraqi National Congress. 

Neither the demoralizing chaos on the streets nor 

Mass French strikes 

On May 25, some 500,000 workers and their support- 
ers demonstrated in Paris. The week before, on May 19, 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, as well as health 
care, postal, and telephone workers went on strike 
across the country in an attempt to block a rollback of 
retirement and pension benefits. Around 500,000 also 
took to the streets in various cities on May 19. 

On May 13, an even larger strike halted the above 
sectors, as well as air and ground transport, electric 
power plants, and newspaper delivery. A million people 
also demonstrated in the streets. This was clearly the 
biggest outpouring by labor since the 1995-96 mass 
strikes, which defeated a similar austerity plan by an 
earlier conservative government. This year, as is typi- 
cal of large strikes in France, sectors of labor not 
directly affected by the austerity plan nonetheless 
joined in again, most notably the railroad workers. In 
a separate action, postal workers in Paris have been 
carrying out strikes for weeks against automation. 

If President Jacques Chirac and Prime Minister 
Jean-Pierre Raffarin thought they could take advan- 
tage of the fact that French public opinion had strong- 
ly supported their opposition to the Iraq war, they were 
proved wrong by a large wave of public support for the 
strikers. 

Al Qaeda attacks 

Giving the lie to Bush administration claims that 
the reckless invasion of Iraq would undermine them, 
the fundamentalist Al Qaeda network staged two 
major terrorist attacks in mid-May. In Saudi Arabia, 15 
suicide bombers simultaneously attacked two residen- 
tial complexes and a U.S. corporation. Besides the 
attackers themselves, 20 people were killed, seven of 
them Saudi citizens. Other victims included seven U.S. 
citizens, as well as citizens of the Philippines, Britain, 
and other countries. 

Less than a week later, 14 suicide bombers attacked 
a major hotel, a Spanish restaurant, the Belgian Con- 
sulate, a Jewish community center, and a Jewish ceme- 
tery in Casablanca, Morocco. Besides killing 13 of 
themselves, the attackers also murdered 28 other peo- 
ple, all but five of whom were Moroccan citizens. 

While Al Qaeda thus proved its continuing exis- 
tence, if these attacks were an attempt to capitalize on 
Arab rage against the Iraq war, the response on the 
ground by Saudi and Moroccan citizens suggested oth- 
erwise. This does not mean, however, that other forms 
of fundamentalism might not grow in the coming 
months, as the occupation of Iraq continues. 


the maneuvers of the occupiers has succeeded in snuff- 
ing out efforts toward liberation among the Iraqi peo- 
ple, however. In Amara, a city of 300,000 in the south- 
ern Marsh Region, a local council has taken power, led 
by anti-Ba'athist guerrilla fighters who took power 
without outside help. In Baghdad, hospital workers as 
well as university students and professors have 
demonstrated against the continued presence of 
Ba'athist administrators. 

The once-massive Communist Party (CP) has also 
reappeared in public, alongside a host of other parties 


RAWA demonstration 



Hundreds of women and young girls in Islamabad, 
Pakistan, April 28, remembered the seizure of 
Kabul, Afghanistan by fundamentalists in 1992. 
Organized by the Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan, the demonstrators also con- 
demned the reinstallation of Northern Alliance crim- 
inal warlords in Kabul. 

Russia's Chechen war 

In Russian-occupied Chechnya, two suicide bomb- 
ings killed some 75 people in May. In one case, a truck 
bomb struck a Russian military and government head- 
quarters, but also killed civilians in a nearby neigh- 
borhood. In the second case, suicide bombers killed 15 
Chechens attending a celebration of the Prophet 
Muhammad's birthday. This second bombing, carried 
out by two women, was aimed at the Russian-installed 
Chechen leader Akhmad Kadyrov, who escaped 
unharmed. 

While these terrorist attacks grabbed international 
headlines, especially after Russian President Vladimir 
Putin made a spurious attempt to link them to Al 
Qaeda, what is seldom reported, especially in the U.S. 
media, is the savage and unrelenting violence with 
which Russian forces have attempted to subdue 
Chechnya since 1999. Russia's repression has led the 
Holocaust Museum in Washington to place Chechnya 
at the top of its "genocide watchlist." With about a mil- 
lion inhabitants, the death toll in Chechnya is esti- 
mated at somewhere between 100,000 and 300,000. 

A confidential Russian government document 
leaked to the international press this spring admitted 
to 1,314 assassinations of civilians by Russian forces 
during the year 2002, surely a gross underestimate. 
Many more have been kidnapped, beaten, tortured, 
and raped, men as well as women. One gruesome tac- 
tic is to kill with explosives, leaving only scattered 
body parts, which also makes a traditional Muslim 
funeral impossible. Tn April, Sergei Yushenkov, a 
prominent Russian politician who had spoken out 
against the repression, was assassinated in the heart 
of Moscow. 


and movements. All of these parties survived years of 
underground existence or exile. "Iraq has always had 
political parties, even during Saddam's time, but they 
had to meeit in secret," a worker who was visiting the 
CP's office told the international press. 

Many of these opposition parties survived the 1990s 
in the Kurdish-ruled northern enclave. While Kurds 
have been prominent in Iraq's new political ferment, 
women have been relegated to the sidelines, not only 
by the emergent Islamist parties, but also by the secu- 
lar ones. As one woman said: "We do not want to 
become like the Iranian women. In this country, the 
man always wants to oppress the woman" ( Le Monde, 
April 30, 2003). 

Several Islamist factions have tried to fill the vacu- 
um left by the collapse of the Ba'athist regime. They 
surely represent a danger, but it should not be exag- 
gerated. While the Western press made much of the 
one million Shi'ite Muslims who turned out for the 
Muharram celebrations in April, fewer noted that only 
3,000 joined the Islamist-led political demonstrations 
during those same days. 

Many are desperately seeking answers concerning 
relatives arrested by the old regime. Crowds have dug 
up unmarked graves at Al Ghraib prison outside Bagh- 
dad, where Ba'athists continued to execute political 
prisoners up through the last hours of their rule. The 
U.S. and the British have given such groups virtually 
no assistance, and much evidence is therefore being 
lost. 

The International League for Human Rights' esti- 
a mates that the Ba'athist regime massacred hundreds 
1 of thousands of Iraqis over three decades. In the 1980s, 
it killed over 100,000 Kurds, during a period when 
Saddam Hussein was a U.S. ally. Then in the 1990s, 
after the first Gulf War, it crushed a resistance move- 
ment among the 500,000 largely Shi'ite Marsh Arabs. 
In an ecological as well as genocidal crime, it drained 
the marshes, killed 100,000 people, and deported 
another 200,000. Out of a total population of 23 mil- 
lion, three to four million Iraqis were also driven into 
exile during Ba'athist rule. Many of them are now 
returning, with the hope of rebuilding their country 
politically, economically and morally. 

Nigeria elections 

Voters recently elected Nigerian President Olusegun 
Obasanjo to a second term, giving him a two-to-one 
margin over his nearest rival, Muhammadu Buhari. 
Both Obasanjo and Buhari are former military dicta- 
tors, but Obasanjo was later elected in a multi-party 
vote in 1999. 

Buhari faced two obstacles as a national candidate. 
First, he has backed attempts by many of the states in 
the predominantly-Muslim North to impose Islamic 
Shari'a law, which has included public whippings or 
even sentences to death by stoning for "adultery." Sec- 
ond, older voters remembered Buhari's actions as mil- 
itary ruler from 1983 to 1985, when he ordered soldiers 
to carry out corporal punishments of civilians on the 
streets. 

During this year's election, international observers 
reported in$tances of violence and vote-rigging, espe- 
cially in the oil-rich Southeast. While this may have 
boosted Obdsanjo's margin of victory, few claimed that 
Buhari could have won, even in a more honest vote. 

Corruption and authoritarianism, as well as ethnic 
and religious violence, which marked Obasanjo's first 
term, are likely to continue. In addition, while Obasan- 
jo has promised to stop any executions for "adultery," 
his commitment to secular law is of a limited nature. 
He has allowed women like Amina Lawal, sentenced to 
death by stoning, to go through lengthy trials and 
appeals before northern judges and has not intervened 
as brutal public whippings have been carried out 
under Shari'a law. 


: NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ■■■!— ! 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Workers gouged to 
pay for tax cuts 

by Htun Lin 

Deputy Defense Secretary Paul Wolfowitz recently 
confessed that the claim that Iraq wielded weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) was used as an excuse to 
invade Iraq, because “that was the one reason we could 
all bureaucratically agree on.” In the same way, Presi- 
dent Bush marketed his three huge tax cuts for the 
rich as a “job growth” program. 

The result is that all across the nation, state budgets 
are facing the worst fiscal crisis in 50 years. One coun- 
ty supervisor in Oakland’s Alameda County literally 
wept in his seat as he felt compelled to cast his vote for 
a budget. He felt he had no choice but to cut yet more 
vital services to Oakland’s desperately poor communi- 
ties. One local man said, “They’re not cutting to the 
bone. This is the bone!” 

An unemployed woman said, “What good is a tax cut 
without a job?” Bush’s tax cuts for the rich have meant 
massive cuts in local government jobs and services. 
Workers are paying punishing increases in local taxes, 
like sales taxes on everyday necessities. 

CRUMBS FOR POOR WORKERS 

The Bush gang reneged on his promise of a “tax cut 
for all,” including “working families with children.” He 
promised an increase in the “child tax credit” as a con- 
solation for the poor working class, with crumbs that 
are left over from rewarding the richest capitalists of 
his class. 

The biggest fanatic of the Bush religion is Rep. Tom 

(Continued on page 3) 



'Antietam' still relevant 


by John Alan 

Nearly a century and a half after the U.S. Civil War 
a seemingly infinite number of books are still being 
published on it. It has been estimated that 100 new 
books on this topic appear every year. Clearly, publish- 
ers know that there exists an undying interest in the 
Civil War and that this nation is still waiting for new 
information and analysis about the most devastating 
and socially transforming war in American history. 

James M. McPherson’s new book Crossroads of Free- 
dom, Antietam, The Battle That Changed the Course of 
the War (Oxford, 2002) is one of those -new books. 
McPherson has chosen, to see the Civil War from the 
“dimension of contingency” in the “sense of turning 
points” in a war, which “might have gone altogether 
differently.” Antietam was such a turning point. It led 
to the Emancipation Proclamation and stopped Eng- 
land’s and France’s attempts to recognize the South as 
an independent state. 

BLOODY DAY 

McPherson opens Crossroads of Freedom with a 
chapter called “Death in September.” According to 
McPherson the battle at Antietam on Sept. 17, 1862 
“remains the bloodiest single-day in American history.” 
More than 12,000 Union and Confederate soldiers 
were killed or mortally wounded. Those casualties 
“were four times greater than the American casualties 
at the Normandy beaches on June 6, 1944.” 

And more died that day “than died in combat in all 
the other wars fought by this country in the 19th cen- 
tury combined: the War of 1812, the Mexican-Ameri- 
can War, the Spanish-American War, all the Indian 
Wars" (p. 3). In other words, in becoming an imperial 
power the U.S. had fewer casualties than in a one-day 
battle at Antietam fought between Americans over the 
meaning of African-American freedom 140 years ago. 

McPherson sees the battle of Antietam as a “histori- 
cal tendency,” meaning that although it was an imme- 
diate event it would decide the fate of the Civil War. He 
seeks to prove the validity of his position by pointing 
out that once the Union general George B. McClellan 
had decisively defeated the Southern General Robert 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Resident of Benton Harbor, Michigan protests police abuse 


The two-day-long rebellion of 
African Americans against 
police abuse that broke out in 
Benton Harbor, Michigan on 
June 16-17 says more about 
the state of this country than 
the recent global summits and 
photo-ops meant to showcase 
the U.S. military “victory” in 
Iraq. The rebellion in Benton 
Harbor, a city of 12,000 that is 
92% Black, occurred after Ter- 
rance Shurn, a Black man, died 
from injuries sustained in a 
motorcycle accident after being 
chased through the town by 
white police officers. 

Residents say that the out- 
burst was a result of years of 
police harassment against the 
African-American community. 

The depth of anger in the com- 
munity is reflected in the fact 
that even the arrival of hun- 
dreds of police from around the 
state failed to “restore order” 
after the first night of violence. 

Many residents were so angry 
at police misconduct that they threatened to set the 
police headquarters on fire. 

The events in Benton Har- 
bor reflect the simmering 
unrest that exists in African- 
American communities 
across the U.S. which could 
explode at any time. Yet the 
news media barely men- 
tioned the rebellion until 48 
hours after it began. It is one 
more reflection of the servili- 
ty of the mass media towards 
the prevailing powers in this 
country. 

That servility is bound to 
get worse in light of the June 
3 decision of the Federal 
Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC) to dramatically 
relax limits on the ability of 
media conglomerates to own 
TV and radio stations, news- 
papers and cable operations. 
The FCC’s ruling shows that 
the concentration and cen- 
tralization of capital in fewer 
hands that Karl Marx spoke 
of is neither merely theory nor related only to relations 
in production. It is immanent in the entire nature of 
the present stage of capitalism. 

The key question facing us is whether the forces of 
revolt will project a viable alternative to this stage of 
capitalism. The fact that political protests have fallen 
off elsewhere in the U.S. since the end of the Iraq war 
does not mean that the hundreds of thousands who 
participated in anti-war protests have become quies- 
cent. Many are thinking of what to do next and do not 
buy George W. Bush’s rhetoric that outside military 
intervention is the only way to “liberate” oppressed 
peoples. Yet the lopsided scale of the U.S. victory, 
which was able to blunt much of the anti-war opposi- 
tion, combined with the failure to project an emanci- 
patory alternative from the Left, is making it more dif- 
ficult tban ever to envision a transcendence of the pre- 
sent stage of capitalism. 

If Marxist-Humanism is needed for anything at the 
present moment it is to help break through the ideo- 
logical notion that masses of people cannot transcend 
capitalism, racism, and imperialist war through their 
own ideas and volition. To see how we can meet this 
challenge calls for a full confrontation with objectivity 
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unseparated from being rooted in the body of ideas of 
Marxist-Humanism. 

I. After the Iraq wan 
What next? 

The U.S. “victory” in Iraq was made possible not 
only by massive military force. It also resulted from the 
fact that the Iraqis did not try to defend Saddam Hus- 
sein’s regime. Instead, they welcomed the fall of his 
genocidal dictatorship. Yet as one recent report put it, 
“In the space of a few weeks, awe at American power in 
war has been transformed into anger at American 
impotence in peace.” The joy felt by the masses of 
Iraqis over the collapse of Hussein’s regime is giving 
way to growing resentment over the chaos and destruc- 
tion wrought by the U.S. occupation. 

This is reflected not just in the protests engineered 
by conservative Islamist tendencies that are trying to 
fill the political vacuum in post-Hussein Iraq, but also 
in complaints being voiced by Iraqis of virtually every 
political persuasion against the U.S. taking charge of 
everything from determining university appointments 
to deciding how the country’s oil revenues shall be dis- 
tributed. Even leaders of the Kurdish organizations 
which allied themselves with the U.S. during the war 
are complaining that its decision to run the country 
indefinitely and delay the formation of a national 
assembly and interim government may liquidate the 
de facto autonomy the Kurds have enjoyed in northern 
Iraq for the past 12 years. 

Most significant are the concerns being voiced by 
Iraqi women, who are encountering efforts by secular 
■ and fundamentalist forces alike to restrict their rights. 
One Iraqi woman said, “The Americans say they 
brought us freedom. But freedom doesn’t mean much 
to me without the chance to live my life.”(l) 

The Bush administration initially wanted to topple 
Hussein while keeping as much of the Ba’ath Party in 
power as possible. Yet resistance from the Iraqi mass- 
es upset these plans. It is seen in street protests 
against the U.S.'s effort to recruit Ba’ath Party officials 
to run the new police departments; in opposition by 
workers to efforts to “liberalize” the economy at the 
expense of their jobs and livelihoods; and in resistance 
by Iraqi women to moves to restrict their access to edu- 
cation, political office, and freedom of movement. 

The Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan stated on April 6: “Iraq might be overpow- 
ered by the military might of the U.S. Who isn’t? But 
military might alone is not sustainable over time. It is 
easy for the military to invade, but much harder and 
even impossible to change the psychology of the ordi- 
nary people to submissively accept foreign freedom or 
to endure a foreign imposed regime.” 

Though the problems now being encountered by the 
U.S. in Iraq are significant, we should be under no illu- 
’ sions about the long-term impact that the war will 

(Continued on page 5) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


Contradictions at NWSA 


by Terry Mdon 

New Orleans — In contrast to 1990, when Black 
women and other women of color walked out of the 
National Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) Con- 
ference over an entrenched racism, women of color now 
dominate the NWSA staff and many are in important 
decision-making positions. Nevertheless, this year’s 
conference, held June 19-22, remained overwhelming- 
ly white and, as before, 
students were markedly 
missing from the work- 
shops. This was especial- 
ly serious given that the 
theme was “Southern 
Discomforts,” and there 
were many sessions on 
the unique struggles of 
Southern women, taking up racism, poverty, and cul- 
tural and political marginalization. 

What was new was that Marxism and class were 
words that, while certainly not on everyone’s lips, were 
discussed at many panels throughout the conference, 
as well as mentioned by different plenary speakers. 

One high point was the plenary talks by the one 
youth speaker, a founder of the Southern Girls Con- 
vention, Robin Jacks, who spoke of what it means to be 
young and working class in Mississippi; and Black 
woman community health worker and trainer Barbara 
Majors, who spoke of “Problems and Possibilities,” 
emphasizing the often difficult relationships between 
Black and white Southern women. Here we only have 
space to discuss a few workshops and the keynote 
address by Minnie Bruce Pratt, Southern writer, poet 
and activist. 

HUSSEIN'S BRUTALITIES IGNORED 

Given Pratt’s distinguished history in the women’s 
movement, I was shocked when, in her condemnation 
of Bush’s war on Iraq, she had not one word to say 
against Saddam Hussein. She described the condition 
of women under his brutal, murderous dictatorship as 
heaven: paid maternity leave, daycare at work, partic- 
ipation in professional jobs and in all aspects of Iraqi 
culture. She never mentioned Hussein’s genocide 
against the Marsh Arabs— women, children, and 
men— or the murder of every revolutionary element in 
Iraqi society. This selective memory continued in her 
discussion of Afghanistan, where she had not one word 
to say about the USSR’s invasion and occupation, 
implying that the puppet government continued the 
reforms begun in the 1970s. 

When I discussed this with women later, each 
seemed unconcerned by Pratt’s omissions, as if there 

Tenn. nurses organize 

Memphis, Tenn.— Several registered nurses 
(RNs) at the Regional Medical Center (the Med) got 
together and decided that we need a union to help rep- 
resent us because we felt like we didn’t have a voice in 
the care of the patients, buying equipment and other 
issues. 

Administration pulled nurses from one unit to 
another, and those nurses were not trained to work in 
the second unit. If they cut back housekeeping, nurses 
have to pick up the slack. If they cut back lab, nurses 
have to draw blood. We’re stretched so thin, it makes it 
difficult to give the best patient care. 

Since Baptist Hospital closed in 2000, you have more 
patients in the same time period, and you come under 
the same standards. How can you deliver the quality of 
care or the standards of the Med if you’re overloaded? 
In critical care the patient-to-nurse ratio is supposed to 
be two to one. On several occasions in units like trau- 
ma and ICU, there are three patients to one nurse, 
which makes it very difficult because there are a lot of 
things going on with critical patients. 

On the floor, the average in the city is between six 
and eight to one, and the nurses in the Med are taking 
as many as 12 patients and sometimes more. Around 
the country in medical-surgical, the ratio is between 
four and six to one nurse. We want the nurses to be 
respected in the hospital. 

We asked SEIU to help us get started. By the early 
part of this year, 52% of the number of nurses the Med 
said they had signed union cards. The Med said they 
had 500 nurses, but I’m not even sure that we do. We 
did not present the cards because the Med sent out a 
letter saying that the board had made a decision that 
they would not look at cards. They would not recognize 
us as a union. To this day the board still has not agreed 
to meet with us. 

The chairman of the board, Lewis Donelson, is anti- 
union, which I feel is a conflict of interest because he 
does seminars to teach others how to keep a union out. 
In the 1960s he tried to stop the garbage collectors 
from unionizing. His law firm says it helps clients 
“maintain a union-free environment”— that’s how he 
earns a living, so it wouldn’t be good if where he’s 
chairman of the board ended up having a union. 

By having a union the hospital would have to hold to 
better standards of care. Right now, their standards 
are broken at any time, and we have no one to go to 
that could help us. With the union they would have to 
abide by these standards. We want to have a voice in 
patient care and to be able to give better patient care. 

—Registered nurse 


were no need to discuss any evil in the world except the 
U.S. How long women have suffered from the Left’s 
“lesser evilism,” being told we must work against U.S. 
imperialism rather than for a thoroughgoing revolu- 
tion that would free everyone! And how right the early 
Women’s Liberation Movement was to reject that idea, 
for everywhere women and men remain unfree. 

Some of the same thinking was evident at the well- 
attended panel on “‘Third World’ Women and Global- 
ization: The Case Against Postmodern/Postcolonial 
Western Feminist Theory.” Three presenters put forth 
a sharply critical view of postmodernism’s reduction of 
“agency." But panelist Delia D. Aguilar kept counter- 
posing women’s genuine agency to class. While it was 
refreshing to hear a critique of postmodernism for 
ignoring class, Aguilar was pushing the same old tired 
leftist dogma that first we must have a “socialist revo- 
lution”— and she reduced socialism to nothing but 
class— and only after the revolution can we consider 
problems of sexism, racism, homophobia, and so on. 

MARX VS. POSTMODERNISM 

This truncated concept of socialism was accompa- 
nied by Aguilar’s mangling of Marx. Agency, she 
claimed, exists within Marxism, but “it’s not individ- 
ual, it’s collective.” That it’s Marx’s humanism, not 
Aguilar’s neo-Stalinism, that can successfully combat 
postmodernism was seen in how she was answered 
from the floor by a young gender activist Filipina schol- 
ar who passionately insisted that “Marx was definitely 
for individual progress, and for the full potentiality of 
human agency We need to see how the Marxist-femi- 
nist label can expand.” 

We found at our two workshops, one on Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism and the other on the 
philosophic base of our work with prisoners, a keen 
interest in Dunayevskaya and how her ideas could help 
us today. Women wanted to know about the Hegelian 
concepts of first and second negativity. One asked how 
she could get News & Letters in her hometown in Flori- 
da. A young Black woman whose father taught prison- 
ers, related how many of the students he had taught in 
high school were now in prison. There was interest in 
the way N&L sees prisoners’ contribution to the idea of 
freedom. 

We invite participants at the NWSA Conference to 
write us their thoughts on this column and on the con- 
ference as a whole. 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Afghan girls studying at school 


Right-wing Islamic fundamentalists burned down a 
girls’ school southwest of Kabul in June in the latest in 
a series of such attacks in Afghanistan. The school had 
been rebuilt and equipped by the UN. This was the 
sixth girls’ school burned in Maidan and one of more 
than a dozen burned or blown up across the country 
since late 2001, when the Taliban lost power. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of girls have returned to school 
since that time. 

* * * 

The unrelenting support of women’s reproductive 
health and rights activists was instrumental in New 
York City expanding access to emergency contracep- 
tion to safely prevent accidental pregnancy. The New 
York City Council overrode Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg’s veto of two key bills. One requires city 
hospitals that provide emergency treatment to rape 
survivors to also counsel and offer emergency contra- 
ception; the second requires city pharmacies that do 
not stock emergency contraception to prominently dis- 
play signs informing customers about their failure to 
do so. These bills, and an existing law requiring emer- 
gency contraception be available at all city Depart- 
ment of Health clinics, make New York City the first 
city in the country to have such comprehensive legis- 
lation. 

* * * 

A public plea for justice is being made on behalf of 
Sakina, a 22-year-old Pakistani woman, and her 15- 
year-old sister, who were burned and scarred when 
Sakina’s husband threw acid in her face during an 
argument. Police never even attempted to arrest him, 
leaving the women vulnerable to further attack. Since 
1994, the Progressive Women’s Association has docu- 
mented 1,500 cases of acid attacks. The Pakistani 
Human Rights Commission estimates that 70-90% of 
women there suffer from domestic violence. 

—Information from Women’s 
Human Rights Bulletin 


‘Bush must go!’ 

New York— Thousands turned out to denounce 
Bush wheh he came here for a high-priced fundraiser 
June 23. Spearheaded by feminist groups demanding 
that women’s right to abortion be saved, the demon- 
stration defied the police and tied up rush-hour traffic 
around the Sheraton Hotel in Midtown. 

This opportunity to demand Bush’s defeat was initi- 
ated by Planned Parenthood and joined by NARAL and 
NOW. Their members and several other feminist 
groups turned out in force, including Code Pink, WAC 
and others. 

“We won’t go back” to illegal abortion was the domi- 
nant message, and none too soon. Congress just capit- 
ulated to right-wing demand and outlawed late term 
abortions; plus, we face the prospect of Bush appoint- 
ing two Supreme Court nominees. 

Many others also turned out, including anti-war 
activists, gays and lesbians, environmentalists, stu- 
dents, and backers of affirmative action. They 
denounced! Bush for lying about the reason to make 
war on Iraq and demanded his impeachment. We 
shared the momentary feeling of potential power until 
we were shoved into pens and at least seven resisters 
were arrested. 

We are already planning to turn the Republican 
National Convention here next year into a huge oppor- 
tunity to express our outrage. Bush must go! 

—Demonstrators 

Iraqi woman speaks 

Below we print excerpts from an International 
Women’s Day talk by Yanar Mohammed, a founder of 
Defense of Iraqi Women’s Rights (DIWR), whose mis- 
sion is to better the lives of Iraqi women and involve 
them in the debate over the future of Iraq. 

In the Middle East, the situation in Iraq is thought 
of as one of modernity. During the 1950s and ‘60s, pro- 
gressive movements were very active in the streets. 
When I say “progressive,” these are communist move- 
ments that believe in equality of men and women. 
They set up a social profile for women that changed 
their lives.... At the end of the 1950s 45,000 women in 
Iraq were organized within the Women’s League.... 

In 1958, 45,000 women demonstrated in the 
streets and asked for their civil rights. They 
were able to pressure the government to make 
some amendments to the civil laws, for example, 
inheritance, where under Islamic Shari’a women 
get half what it gives a man. There are many 
rules in Shari’a that women demonstrated 
against, and were able to change.... 

Unfortunately, in 1963 the Ba'ath regime came to 
power, which led the way to Saddam’s Ba'ath regime— 
the Arab Nationalist Party— and to dictatorship. It 
was brought to power by U.S. support, so as to crush 
progressive movements, mainly communism.... All the 
achievements I told you about were cancelled.... 

In spite of all the blows the Iraqi people received, 
still Iraqi women are considered to be a symbol of 
modernity. They are educated: 40% of the labor force in 
the public sector were women. I bring this up to 
answer the number one myth that is spread in the 
Western world: that Iraq is a Muslim society where 
women’s rights are unachievable because they contra- 
dict the Muslim tradition. All mentioned above and the 
history of O'Ur protests give the full answer to that.... 

There was a campaign for Islamization of Iraq, 
which Saddam decided to go into in the '90s. We think 
religion is personal, and there should be freedom of 
religion, including atheism. But when religion is used 
to chop off women’s heads, when it turns into political 
parties that try to reach power and keep half the pop- 
ulation oppressed— that is what we are against.... 

In 2000 there was mass organized killing of women 
that targeted 200 women in Baghdad and Mosul. The 
General Union for Women of Iraq— a government orga- 
nization controlled by the Ba'ath Party— was asked to 
present a list of “honorless” women to the government. 
In other words, prostitutes who had no choice but to 
sell their bodies in order to feed their children. The 
Ba'ath party went to the houses of these women and 
beheaded them. They made them naked, and hung 
them upside down in front of their houses as an exam- 
ple that these honorless women are against Islam. 

In the 1990s in northern Iraq, 5,000 women died 
because of honor killings organized by the ruling Kur- 
dish parties. My friend tells me that in her city author- 
ities knock on the doors; they ask this family and that 
family and tell them they have to kill their daughters, 
because they are honorless, because they are having 
affairs, relationships. Even falling in love is enough 
reason for a woman to be killed. 

Our vision is that women should not bend 
down under the burden of religion, nationalism, 
tribalism, and political Islam. We are beginning 
to organize, starting from the north where we 
can function better, and we will spread to the 
south and the center. No one can decide a future 
for Iraq that women will not have. For us, it is 
full equality, a secular government, it is a social- 
ist government. That’s what we are working for. 

All your Support is very much needed for our shelter 
in Iraq. Every dollar that you provide will be going for 
a woman who is in desperate need. 

Yanar Mohammed and DIWR can be reached at: 

5 Sunny Glenway, Unit 115, Toronto, ON, Canada 
M3C 2Z5. ; Telefax: (416) 724-7104, Email: 

yanar2002@hotmail.com 
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Support for union drive at Fred's Chicago hotel strike 
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Memphis, Tenn. —Over 300 people rallied outside 
the Civil Rights Museum on June 14, demanding jus- 
tice for workers at Fred’s Warehouse who voted to 
unionize a year ago. Hundreds of UNITE members 
came from all over the South, from Kentucky and 
Florida to Missouri and 
Texas, to support the 
struggle. Several other 
unions were there for sup- 
port too. 

The rally showed inter- 
nationalism by denounc- 
ing Fred’s for its exploita- 
tion here and abroad. It 
has been carrying items 
made in Burma, where a 
repressive, murderous 
regime enforces harsh 
conditions in sweatshops 
for the benefit of multina- 
tional corporations. 

“Slave labor anywhere is a threat to organized labor 
everywhere!” was the theme. 

Jesse Jackson, who has long supported union cam- 
paigns, came to town to deliver a message that struck 
a chord: “The South is built on cheap labor. We need a 
new South where Blacks and whites don’t just play 
football together, they make a living wage together, 
have health care together. The South must change, and 
it falls to the workers to bring about that change.” 

Most important was the testimony of two fired 
Fred’s workers. First, Gigi told her story: 

“I got fired last year just because I asked the man 
how could you take my job and give it to somebody 
else? He told me I was being insubordinate. Everybody 
here knows how it goes: you wear your union shirt, you 
pass out leaflets, you’re just bait waiting to he caught 
by the fish. It was me today, it could be you tomorrow. 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


* (Continued from page 1) 

DeLay. He said the reason why he and Bush, behind 
closed doors, decided at the last minute to break a 
promise and omit the child tax credit for the poorest 
working Americans was: “They don’t pay any taxes.” 

Forget for a moment that the taxes they do pay— 
Social Security and Medicare— are the very funds 
Bush is stealing from the now forgotten “Social Secu- 
rity lock box,” in order to finance his wars and tax cuts. 
The Bush tax policy really represents a massive redis- 
tribution of wealth to those who make money not 
through their labor but through capital investment. 

Tax policy as a means of redistribution of wealth 
had a different dynamic when capitalism was fighting 
to save itself. That was the intent behind Lyndon 
Johnson’s “Great Society” programs, 30 years after 
Franklin Roosevelt’s “New Deal” earned him the label 
“class traitor” by some in his own class. 

But without the New Deal, Roosevelt realized, the 
popular uprisings by workers’ movements, armies of 
the unemployed, could have sounded the death knell of 
capitalism. The global system of robber barons col- 
lapsed in a global depression. With Bush, the -robber 
barons are back in charge. Towards a future of per- 
manent war, they’re restructuring the tax system for 
that end. 

TAXING OUR BODIES 

Every day that a worker enters the factory, he is 
already being taxed. In the first hour or so, the work- 
er creates enough value to cover all his living expens- 
es. The rest of the eight hours are all surplus labor, 
extracted by the capitalist as surplus value. The capi- 
talists are prone to calling the workers’ wages “labor 
cost,” a constant irritant that has to be cut. 

The capitalist behaves as if this cost comes out of 
something he earned, when in reality, everything the 
capitalist “earned” is value created by workers and 
expropriated as unpaid labor. From this perspective 
there is a tax on workers of Over 80% that Bush and 
DeLay don’t want to talk about. 

Outside the factory the worker is taxed once again, 
this time by government. In fact, the capitalists pay 
their own corporate taxes, if any, from the added value 
stolen from workers. However, it is through alienated 
labor, which produces value, that the biggest “tax” 
occurs every minute of our work lives. The cost is 
tremendous in damage on our bodies, our minds and 
our environment. 

DIFFERENT VISION 

Our basic conditions of life and labor will not neces- 
sarily improve by changing our tax laws. We need to 
change the very nature of our thinking about why we 
have taxes at all, whether for essential social needs 
like schools and hospitals or to launch senseless mili- 
tary campaigns. We don’t share the same nightmares 
as the capitalists since we don’t share the same, vision. 

Since they’re the ones who created and spread 
weapons of mass destruction, the capitalists’ worst 
nightmare is not those weapons, but it is us. We are 
their worst nightmare, everyday working people, espe- 
cially if we regain our ability to act in concert not only 
against the total catastrophe toward which global cap- 
ital is leading us all but also towards a positive vision 
of a society where the needs and creativities of every 
human being is its own end. 


“When you went there to fill out an application, you 
were looking. When you leave, you’re still going to be 
looking. You miss a couple days sick, you ain’t got your 
job, not working at Fred’s. I’ve seen a lot of things in 
my day, but to see a man have a heart attack and get 
written up — that’s the kind of place Fred’s is.” 

Then Jason * gave his 
account: “Fred’s still does not 
want to recognize me and my co- 
workers as a union. Fred’s is not 
going to give up easily. People are 
still working at Fred’s, making his 
profits. We rally; we protest; 
Fred’s sees that and they under- 
stand that. But my point of view is 
that the people who work on the 
inside are going to have to stand 
-omm! _ up too. Has anyone ever heard of a 
t work stoppage? If you just give 
ifjfe. a I Fred’s five or ten minutes a day 
work stoppage, they are going to 

lose profits. 

“I worked at Fred’s a year and a half. The rea- 
son I was fired was, a guy who was 6' 5” and 340 
pounds threatened to kill me just for wearing a 
union shirt. If I had ever crossed him, he would 
have had me killed, or killed me himself. 

"The next day I brought a printed letter in saying 
that if this guy harmed me, I would hold Fred’s respon- 
sible. But my supervisor took me to the office with four 
people in management, the lawyer, and Randy Jacobs. 
Jacobs asked, 'Did you tell your supervisor you felt like 
killing people?' They changed my whole story around 
on me. I looked over and saw ‘termination’ already on 
my referral. 

“I was terminated for union activity. But I’m not giv- 
ing up. My co-workers aren’t giving up.” 

—Participant 



Pickets at Congress Hotel. 


Labor agency 


Chicago— On June 17, San Lucas Workers’ Center 
took over the waiting room of Elite- Labor Services, 
demanding that they immediately begin giving work 
tickets to workers whether requested or not. This is 
because workers need to be able to show the hours 
they work if their checks come up short. 

The demonstrators presented the day laborers wait- 
ing there and the agency with a survey showing that 
40% of workers polled had had hours or even whole 
days of work missing from their pay; or had experi- 
enced delayed payment of wages at least once. All the 
workers said that they wanted work tickets for their 
records. - 

Harvey Cole, the owner of Elite, looked foolish in 
front of TV and print journalists by refusing this sim- 
ple request. A Spanish language station in Chicago 
carried this as the lead story in their newscast. 

Harvey Cole was targeted as the head of the associ- 
ation of temporary staffing agencies which negotiated 
last year with the Chicago City Council on the ordi- 
nance to regulate the day labor “industry.” The ordi- 
nance passed on May Day with strong input from day 
labor organizers and workers from San Lucas Workers’ 
Center, but the association worked to soften the cost of 
having to treat day laborers like human beings. 

Since then, while the city has made no attempt to 
enforce the law, the day labor agencies have devised 
ways so that the commodity (labor) still has to pay for 
its own delivery. They still favor immigrants for jobs 
over Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and other native bom 
workers in order to send them into sweatshop condi- 
tions. The worst capitalist practices are kept in place 
so as not to inconvenience those making profits off of 
human misery. — D. D. 


Chicago— We went on strike June 15. The contract 
with the Congress Hotel ended at the end of last year, 
and we were trying to negotiate a new one, but the 
owner of the Congress Hotel, Albert Nasser, cut our 
wages by 7% in May. He also cut off our health insur- 
ance. We were earning $8 an hour before walking out. 

Over three quarters of the people have been here 
more than 10 years, but others have moved around, 
and know what it’s like elsewhere. And lots of the 

women, and men, 
have another job, 
besides working at 
Congress Hotel. 
They need both 
jobs. One woman 
worked eight years 
at another hotel 
and has been here 
for two years. 

Nasser is cheap. 
He was using scab 
labor to rehab 
rooms here, but 
the city found out 
the scabs weren’t 
qualified to do the 
plumbing and electrical work, so they had to stop. 
Nasser has spent lots of money, just not on a fair con- 
tract. He had the scabs put in marble bathrooms,' tear 
up the carpeting, and install soundproofing for the 
apartments of Nasser’s assistant, Sholomo and his son. 

And scabs are staying at the hotel. Sholomo brought 
them in to do our jobs, but it takes two of them to do 
the work of each one of us. And the Congress Hotel is 
paying them $11 an hour. The hotel should be putting 
that money behind a new contract instead. 

The hotel has been making us work harder so they 
can spend less. The elevators we are supposed to use 
are always breaking down. That means the employees 
have to carry luggage up and. down the stairs. This 
north tower has 12 floors and the south tower has 14.: 
Guests are mad about taking the stairs too. 

Housekeeping is usually supposed take care of 16 
rooms in an eight hour shift, but when it gets busy, 
which is most of the time, we can’t refuse to. clean 
more, sometimes over 30 rooms. We only get $4 for 
every extra room. 

There are only three supervisors in the whole hotel. 
The housekeepers have to run all over the hotel look- 
ing for the supervisors when they need help because 
Nasser is too cheap to hire more supervisors. 

So far we have turned away some guests at the front 
door. One man told management to give us a - contract. 

The rest of the members of Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees Local 1 around the city won a 
new contract last year. They make $10 an hour, going 
up to $12 later. That’s all we’re asking for, along with 
our insurance back. Workers from other hotels support 
our strike, too. We had hundreds with us in front of the 
hotel one Sunday. 

If we stayed quiet, maybe they would take away our 
vacation, then something else, then maybe kick out the 
union. We are on strike for the rights of workers at the 
other hotels too. 

—Strikers 
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Stopping FTAA, in the interest of labor 


Nashville, Tenn. — Activists from eastern, central 
and western Tennessee gathered in Nashville at the 
IBEW Union Hall on June 14 for the Tennessee Indus- 
trial Renewal Network’s (TIRN) “Statewide FTAA 
Strategy Session.” The Free Trade Area of the Americ- 
as (FTAA) is a free trade agreement that is often 
described as extending NAFTA to all of the Western 
Hemisphere— except for Cuba. 

FTAA is scheduled for completion in 2005, but 
civil society has yet to see the written text or -to 
be involved in the draft negotiations. TIEN’S Fair 
Trade Campaign is dedicated to stopping the 
FTAA. TIRN’s mission is to change economic pol- 
icy so that it is fair to workers and uplifts com- 
munities. 

In a session on “Language and Culture of the Cam- 
paign,” an organizer asked four questions of the par- 
ticipants, a quarter of whom were people of color, to 
demonstrate who the people are that are most affected 
by the FTAA. ' 

When she asked how many people had been 
laid off and who had received or are receiving 
low wages and no benefits, most raised their 
hands, some turning to their neighbors and shar- 
ing their experiences. Then she asked how many 
people had been laid off because of race or were 
victimized by racism on the job, and the people 
of color raised their hands. 

After a year and a half of strategy sessions, it seems 
to me that we had a real epiphany because we have 


finally acknowledged not only the racism that is inher- 
ent in the free trade model but the racism that can 
exist in any campaign for fair trade that is organized 
primarily by people with white privilege. 

An idea for our campaign was to show how the 
FTAA “brews” racism. For instance, there had 
been a recent KKK demonstration in eastern 
Tennessee where the Klan ranted fervently 
about free trade increasing immigration.. Anoth- 
er participant who was a factory worker noted 
how malicious the discourse of “they’re taking 
‘our’ jobs” and "us" versus "them" can be, espe- 
cially in the workplace. 

We not only plan to stop FTAA, but we want to build 
a grassroots movement for economic justice by 2005. 
TIRN has launched a media campaign to stop FTAA 
with a statewide tour of Tennesseans and Mexicans. 
One of our most immediate events is the FTAA meet- 
ing in Miami this November, with thousands of other 
social justice activists. 

We have clusters in Knoxville, Upper East Ten- 
nessee, Nashville and Memphis which want to do more 
popular education on the FTAA, as well as having a 
People’s Consultation on the issue. We agreed that 
such a referendum is grassroots democracy in action 
and that the style and process of the Mexican Consul- 
ta is the most suitable and appealing to us. To learn 
more about TIRN and our work, please visit our web- 
site at www.tirn.org. 

—Julie Travis Rogers 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


On the economic roots of Imperialism 

Rudolf Hilferding and 
'the stability of capitalism 1 


W e must now tie up 
the intelligentsia 
and the labor 
bureaucracy with the 
Plan. Thus far we have 
not done so concretely 
enough. We spoke of the 
Plan as the enemy, but 
we did not split the cate- 
gory of planners into a 
strict relation to the spe- 
cific epoch for which 
they planned. We spoke 
of the labor bureaucracy 
as the same nature as 
Stalinism, both result- 
ing from the stage of 
state-capitalism, but no 
internal connection 
flowed from all of this. 

Not in any truly concrete 
sense. So I will now split 
up that category [of] 
planners and see 
whether we can get clos- 
er to the internal logic. 

With the end of classi- 
cal political economy we 
have the first planner 
appearing in Jean 
Charles Leonard Sis- 
mondi. He tried to stop the march of industry, of con- 
stant capital outdistancing variable capital. Thus the 
doubts of bourgeois classicism got embodied in a bour- 
geois representative.(l) 

The doubts grow with the “unconscious” develop- 
ment of capitalist production, and petty-bourgeois 
socialism appears— first in Pierre- Joseph Proudhon, 
with his bank aid program, and then with Ferdinand 
Lassalle, with his demand for state aid to “cooperative 
production societies.” 

The opposite of their intentions is thus clearly seen 
in their program, for in truth each tries to be a better 
bourgeois than the bourgeoisie itself— one by “abolish- 
ing” money but all wrapped up in the fetishism of com- 
modities [Proudhon], the other by “extending” cooper- 
ation and all wrapped up with the fetishism of the 
state as some sort of classless arbiter [Lassalle].(2) 
Proudhon is the last of the representatives of the 
epoch of competitive capitalism. Lassalle is the antic- 
ipator of monopoly capitalism (that’s really what his 
cooperative form of labor is), or more precisely yet, the 
statification of industry and of life. Both are rejected 
by the further development of capitalism. With the 
transformation of competitive into monopoly capital- 
ism, the bourgeoisie itself becomes the planners and 
the results of their planning are: trusts, international 
cartels, imperialism. 

The new petty-bourgeoisie strata— which has also 
been transformed into its opposite, from the laisse- 
faire small grocery man into the administrative 
clerk of the trusts— begins to ask for a saner “policy.” 
But these are much [less] dangerous than the Proud- 
hons and Lassalles, for the very development of capi- 
talism so engulfs them, they do not even know the 
“vocabulary” of the proletariat, and the latter does not 
listen to them at all. 

The real danger comes from within scientific social- 
ism— Rudolf Hilferding(3), the orthodox [Marxist], not 
Eduard Bernstein(4), the revisionist. Hilferding sees 
the new stage of capitalism in its financial razzle-daz- 
zle appearance and becomes enamored of its capacity 
to “unify” commercial, industrial, and financial inter- 
ests [instead of being] concretely aware of the greater 
contradictions and antagonisms of the new monopoly 
stage of capitalism. 

I wish to stress the seeming orthodoxy of Hilferding. 
No one, absolutely no one— not the firebrand Rosa 
Luxemburg, nor the strict realist V.I. Lenin, and I dare 
say riot Hilferding himself— knew that what he was 
doing with his theory of finance capitalism was bring- 
ing in the first theory of retrogressionism [into Marx- 
ism]..., Even with over four decades of hindsight, and 
much, hard thinking on the subject, I have first now 


realized that what Hilferding was seeing and analyz- 
ing (and it took Nikolai Bukharin’s theory of the tran- 
sition period to bring it home to me)(5) was the stabil- 
ity of capitalism. 

Watch the orthodoxy though: Hilferding is proposing 
no revisionism. The automatic fall of capitalism is still 
expected and the inevitability of socialism in a mecha- 
nistic sort of way is also held to tightly. But rather 
than seeing monopoly as a transition into opposite of a 
previous stage, monopoly is treated more like simple 
large-scale production. That is the key. For if it is not 
a transition into opposite of a fundamental attribute of 
capitalism, then capitalism’s organization and cen- 
tralization, monopolization’s appearance as the “emer- 
gence of social control”.. .is in 
fact superseded socialism. Or 
more precisely, [Hilferd- 
ing] retrogresses back 
to home base: the equi- 
librium of capitalist 
production. 

By viewing the 
whole development of 
trusts and cartels not 
from within the factory, 
but from “society,” that is, the 
market, Marx’s general law of 
capitalist accumulation— the 
degradation of the proletariat 
along with capitalist accumula- 
tion— has no meaning for Hilferding. 

Neither does Marx’s postulate “pri- 
vate production without the con- 
trol of private property” make 
any imprint on Hilferding.(6) 

And of course labor remains a 
unity; there is not any 
inkling of an aristocracy of labor 
arising out of the monopolization 
and degradation and imperialism. 

You must remember that even with 
the outbreak of World War I, but before 
Lenin did his own analysis [of imperialism in 1915], he 
introduced Bukharin’s World Economy and Imperial- 
ism which said pretty much the same thing as Hilferd- 
ing. All this I want to repeat again and again in order 
to emphasize the orthodoxy, in order to show that [even 
when] all the formulae are adhered to the loss of revo- 
lutionary perspective not yet in a positive way but in 
the negative of awe before the existent, continued cap- 
italism can be very, very deceiving. If it was [deceiving] 
to Lenin we better watch it all the time. 

What in truth emerges from a close study of Hilferd- 
ing... is that the new generation of Marxists following 
Engels’ death [in 1895], placed within growing, cen- 
tralized production, saw monopoly not as a fetter 
but rather as an organizing force of production. 
So that the . Second International, which had openly 
rejected Bemsteinism and gradualness, accepted Hil- 
ferdingism. That meant tacit acceptance of the capaci- 
ty of capital to gain a certain “stability,” to modify its 
anarchism as a “constant” feature. They saw in [this] 
new stage not a transition to a higher form, but some- 
thing in itself already higher, although “bad.” 

Now the person who made this all clear to me was 
Bukharin, that logical extension of Hilferding, blown 
into the theory of counter-revolution right within the 
first workers’ state. It is to him that we must turn. 
Here too for our generation it is correct to view him 
with hindsight, precisely because his is “only” theory 
that will become full-blown actual counter-revolution 
with Stalin supplying it an objective base. 

Keep in mind therefore the three actual stages of 
capitalist production for the three decades since the 
publication of Bukharin’s Economics of the Transition- 
al Period: 

1) 1920-30: Taylorism plus Fordism, that is, the dis- 
covery of the [assembly] belt line and with it the neces- 
sity for a fascistic order in the factory. It may be “vul- 


gar” to call gangsters part of the intelligentsia, but that 
is the genuine face of “social control” when the masses 
themselves do not control [production], Marx’s view of 
the planned despotism plus the industrial army of 
managers, foreman, etc. has moved from theory to such 
everyday practice that every worker knows it in his 
bones; he needs no ghost come from the grave to tell 
him that..., 

2) 1930-40: General crisis; New Dealism where 
“everybody” allegedly administers, and fascism where 
openly only the elite do, both in mortal combat with the 
CIO and the general sit-down strikes (which made a 
true joke of private property) for “social control.” Plan, 
plan, plans: National Five-Year Plans in Russia, Ger- 
many, Japan; John Maynard Keynes, the New Deal, 
technocracy, the Tennessee Valley Authority, pub- 
lic works. 

3) 1940-50: Monopolization 
has been transformed into its 
opposite, statification. (What 
greater scope for a modern 
Moliere, to take those 
weighty volumes of the 
Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee 

(TNECX7) proving monopo- 
V C! lization and how strangling it 
is, and then on the eve of World 
War II they are finally published in full, 
prefaced by a call for full mobilization 
which shows that monopolization plus Hit- 
lerism is child’s play as compared to Ameri- 
can statification.) 

Ehd of World War II, “end” of fascism and 
state-private-monopoly rule. Complete state-cap- 
italism reaching its tentacles from Russia into 
Eastern Europe, engulfing Britain, seeping into 
Western Europe and peering out of the U.S. Total, 
global plans: Marshall, Molotov, Monnet, Schu- 
mann, Truman’s Point 4.(8) Keynes is dead; long live 
the state plan. The intelligentsia in Russia, the Social 
Democratic labor bureaucracy elsewhere, all in mortal 
combat with the Resistance, with the Warsaw [upris- 
ing^), with general strikes and colonial revolutions. 
One strangles the revolution “for” the masses’ own 
good, and the other for “democracy’s” shadow. 


NOTES 

1. Jean Charles Leonard Sismondi (1773-1842) was an early 
critic of industrialism. His New Principles of Political Econ- 
omy (18119) proposed state regulation of the economy in 
order to create a balance between production and consump- 
tion. Karl Marx made critical notes on Sismondi in 1844. 

2. For more on Proudhon (1809-65), a founder of anarchism, 
and on Lassalle (1825-69), whom Marx called a future work- 
er’s dictator, and several others noted here, see Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today. 

3. Rudolf Hilferding (1877-1941) was a leading theoretician of 
the “orthodox Marxist” Second International. He is best 
known for Finance Capital, which argued that the influence 
of banks'over industry led to monopolies and consequently 
to imperialism. He opposed the German Social-Democrats’ 
vote for war credits in 1914, though he took a centrist posi- 
tion as a leader of the Independent Social-Democratic Party. 
In 1923 and 1928 he served as Finance Minister in two Ger- 
man Social-Democratic governments. He was murdered by 
the Nazis in Paris in 1941. 

4. Eduard Bernstein (1850-1932) was the founder of revision- 
ist Marxism who rejected the notion of the inevitable col- 
lapse of capitalism and the seizure of power by the prole- 
tariat. 

5. Nikolai Bukharin (1888-1938) was a leading theoretician of 
the Russian Bolsheviks. He wrote Economics of the Transi- 
tional Period in 1920. Though Stalin utilized some of ideas 
in his rise to power, Bukharin was executed on Stalin’s 
orders in 1938. 

.6. This is probably a paraphrase of Marx’s comment that the 
concentration and centralization of capital leads to “the abo- 
lition of the capitalist mode of production within the mode 
of capitalism itself.. ..It is private production unchecked by 
private ownership” See Capital, Vol. Ill, trans. by David 
Fembach (New York: Vintage, 1981), p, 569. 

7. The Temporary National Economic Committee (TNEC) 
reports were a series of studies commissioned by Congress 
which studied the concentration of economic power in the 
U.S. economy. 

8. General George Marshall was the U.S. Secretary of State 

under Truman who devised the Marshall Plan for the recov- 
ery of Europe after World War II. V. M. Molotov (1890-1986) 
was Soviet Foreign Minister from 1939-49 and 1953-56. 
Jean Monnet (1888-1979) headed French economic planning 
after World War II and was a guiding force in the creation 
of the European Common Market, the precursor of the 
European Union. Robert Schumann (1886-1963), French 
Foreign Minister during the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
devised the Schumann Plan in 1950 to place French and 
German coal and steel production under a single joint 
authority. This later became the foundation of the Common 
Market. Truman’s Point 4, unveiled in 1949, was an effort to 
“combat Communism” by promising aid to underdeveloped 
nations. . ” - - 

9. This refers to the Polish uprising against the Nazis in War- 
saw in 1944. Though the Russian army was outside Warsaw 
at the time, Stalin refused to extend any aid to the uprising 
and allowed the Nazis to crush it. 
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“Our theory of state-capitalism ' differs from Bukharin’s not only 
because the concrete problems differ in each epoch, but because the 
vision, if you will, must differ from Bukharin 's abstract revolutionism 
and, instead, be rooted in the actions and thoughts of working people 
who would themselves decide their own destiny before, in, and after 
the revolution. ” 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

After the U.S. invasion 
and occupation of Iraq 
this year, revolutionar- 
ies are discussing impe- 
rialism in the age of 
state-capitalism and 
ways to challenge it. It 
is a central topic in the 
Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives 
(see "II. State-capital- 
ism and imperialism," 
page 5). For that reason, 
we reprint part of a let- 
ter frbm Raya Dunayev- 
skaya to C.L.R. James, 
of March 2, 1951. In it 
Dunayevskaya discuss- 
es, critically, the Marxist 
theories of imperialism 
in the first generation 
after Marx. The letter 
has been edited for pub- 
lication and the title and 
notes are the editors'. 
The original is in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, 9291-98. 
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have on the region and on the world as a whole. 

The U.S. military victory in Iraq clearly gives the 
Bush administration an opening to intimidate and 
invade other regimes. It has threatened to attack Syria 
if it does not follow its dictates. It is issuing new 
threats against Iran over its nuclear program and its 
support of Shi’ite groups opposed to the U.S. in south- 
ern Iraq. The Pentagon is now providing aid to the 
Mujahedeen Khalq group (even though the U.S. 
attacked it during the Iraq war because of its support 
for Hussein’s regime) in order to make use of the group 
for possible future military actions against Iran. 

The administration is also moving closer towards a 
possible preemptive strike against North 
Korea. On June 3 the Pentagon announced 
that it will reposition most of its 37,000 
troops out of the range of North Korean 
artillery. This move, which was opposed by 
the South Korean government, will make 
it easier to launch a preemptive strike 
against the North if the U.S. chooses to. 

Not to be forgotten is Latin America, 
where the U.S. is pouring military aid into 
Colombia and keeping an eye on growing 
mass movements in Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Peru. Even Brazil, where Lula has gone 
out of his way not to antagonize the U.S. 
since being elected president this year, is 
being viewed with concern by members of 
the Bush administration. 

The U.S. is also using its victory in Iraq 
to press ahead with the development of a 
new generation of nuclear weapons. Last 
month the House and Senate repealed the 
Spratt-Furse Amendment, which prohibits 
the development of nuclear weapons with 
an explosive force of less than five kilotons of TNT. The 
administration wants to be able to develop such 
weapons for use as “bunker busters” against a number 
of potential adversaries. This is occurring even as a 
host of states— from China to Pakistan and India and 
from Iran to North Korea and beyond— seek to aug- 
ment or develop nuclear arsenals of their own. 

No less important than such material factors is the 
war’s ideological impact. 

Massive anti-war sentiment arose this year, not only 
overseas, but within the U.S. A new generation of 
youth in high schools and colleges joined in anti-war 
protests, as did feminists, environmentalists, and gays 
and lesbians. African Americans were the dimension 
most opposed to the war, as indicated in poll after poll. 

Dissatisfaction with the overall state of living and 
working conditions is also evident. Bush’s latest tax 
cuts for the rich come in the midst of an economy that 
has lost three million jobs since 2000. State govern- 
ments are experiencing the worst fiscal crisis in half a 
century. State governments have cut $50 billion in 
health, welfare, and education benefits in 2002, and 
expect to cut another $26 billion this year. The $75 bil- 
lion in cuts roughly corresponds with the cost of the 
war against Iraq. The rate of unemployment is higher 
today than at any time in the last 10 years. 

Growing dissatisfaction with these conditions on the 
part of labor is seen from recent strikes by communi- 
cations, hospital and hotel workers against declining 
wages and mushrooming health care costs. Though 
prior economic downturns mainly hammered workers 
in manufacturing, the present “job-loss recovery” is 
affecting workers across the board, especially service 
and government workers. 

At the same time, an array of domestic spying and 
harassment activities, from INS attacks against immi- 
grants to the USA PATRIOT Act and the “Terrorism 
Information Awareness program” (a renamed version 
of the Total Information Awareness program headed by 
John Poindexter) is undermining democratic rights. 
On June 5 Attorney General John Ashcroft asked for 
even broader powers to detain suspects and deny them 
access to an attorney. This will effectively jettison the 
First and Fourth Amendments. All of our liberties are 
in severe danger, whether we see anything dramatic 
happening right now or not. 

Bush is also nominating the most reactionary judi- 
cial nominees of any president in decades. And Con- 
gress’ recent vote to ban late-term abortions is the 
beachhead the anti-choice movement had mapped out, 
and can easily lead, with coming changes in the 
Supreme Court, to the outlawing of abortion. 

Bush’s drive for permanent war is in part intended 
to stifle opposition to these conditions. The massive use 
of military might against Iraq was intended not only to 
bring down Hussein but also to provoke speechless 
wonder at the inability of any power to put up any 
effective resistance to such a devastating onslaught. 
The sense of powerlessness and dependence generated 
by the war on Iraq is intended not only for foreign con- 
sumption; it is also aimed at convincing the American 
public that there is no alternative to the present form 
of society and course of political affairs in the U.S. 

A successful war does not necessarily silence discon- 
tent, as Bush Sr. learned after the first Iraq war when 
a declining economy made him a one-term president. 
However the present administration is trying to pre- 
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vent a repeat of history by making the “war against ter- 
rorism” and the strengthening of the national security 
state a permanent feature of the political landscape. 

That this is no idle threat is bom out by the fact that 
the war against Iraq has increased the threat of terror- 
ist attacks by fundamentalist forces. The war has pro- 
vided new opportunities for A1 Qaeda and others to 
reinvigorate their terrorist networks, as seen from the 
recent bombings in Saudi Arabia and Morocco. Even 
Senator Richard Lugar recently stated that U.S. policy 
in Iraq is in danger of “creating an incubator for ter- 
rorist cells and activity.” 

The possibility of a continuous war between U.S. 
imperialism and Islamic fundamentalist terrorism pre- 
sents the liberation move- 
ments in this country with a 
serious challenge— one that 
will become even graver if 
another terrorist attack 
occurs inside the U.S. As we 
saw from September 11, 
2001, few things strengthen 
U.S. rulers more than such 
attacks— just as Bush’s 
arrogance in invading other 
countries with overwhelm- 
ing military force provides a 
i recruiting ground for terror- 
jig ists. 

This vicious circle of war 
15 and terrorism is providing 
| regimes around the world 
with an opening to crack 
■i. down on the forces of opposi- 
tion. Ongoing mass strug- 
5 gles continue to show them- 
selves, from national libera- 
tion movements in Acheh 
and Palestine to anti-slavery struggles in Mauritania 
and Sudan to movements against dictatorial regimes in 
Kenya and Burma. These strug- 
gles have added new dimensions 
to the concept of freedom, as 
masses of people seek to work 
out questions about the role of 
nationhood, the possibility of 
providing for economic develop- 
ment for all, and creating gen- 
uine democracy. Yet the rulers of 
Israel and Indonesia especially 
are seizing this moment to tiy to 
silence their opponents by drap- 
ing their repression under the 
cover of a “war against terror- 
ism,” knowing full well that in 
doing so they will have contin- 
ued U.S. support. 

The suicide bombings by groups like Hamas and the 
A1 Aqsa Brigade have undermined Bush's "road map" 
plan for "peace" between Israel and the Palestinians. 
At the same time, Bush's insistence that all acts of vio- 
lence against Israel must cease before a peace plan can 
begin to be implemented makes it harder to resolve the 
crisis, since not even the leaders of Hamas, let alone 
Palestinian Authority, have total control over the 
actions of every potential suicide bomber. The parame- 
ters of Bush's "road map" in effect gives Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon as well as the suicide bombers a 
veto over the peace process since Sharon uses each sui- 
cide bombing as an excuse to initiate even more vio- 
lence against the Palestinians. 

Whether it be in the Middle East or here at home, we 
face the threat of a vicious circle of war and terrorism 
in which both sides, for all their mutual animosity, end 
up reinforcing each other's reactionary power. 

II. State-capitalism 
and imperialism 

A. The logic of capital 

What can be done to break out of this vicious circle of 
imperialist war and terrorism? What can Marxist- 
Humanists do to help the movements against war, 
racism, sexism, and capitalist globalization project an 
alternative to this situation? 

First, we must emphasize what not to do. We must 
not focus all our energy and opposition exclusively on 
attacking the U.S., even though it remains the sole 
superpower and the force responsible for so much glob- 
al destruction. A one-sided opposition to U.S. imperial- 
ism that fails to seriously oppose Islamic fundamental- 
ism or dictatorial regimes like that of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s or North Korea’s will not move us forward. It only 
plays into Bush’s hands by enabling him to present 
U.S. militarism as the agency for promoting ‘liberty” 
and “democracy” throughout the world. 

The tendency to focus everything on a critique of the 
U.S. while having little or nothing to say about its reac- 
tionary critics has become especially predominant 
today— precisely because the U.S. has such unmatched 
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power. The problem with focusing everything on a cri- 
tique of U.S. actions is not only that it leaves the anti- 
war and other movements open to tail-ending state 
powers who may for now oppose (for whatever reason) 
U.S. war moves, as France and others in the UN did 
this year. The problem is deeper. Such an approach 
diverts attention from the way U.S. imperialist actions 
are rooted in the nature of globalized capitalism. 

Imperialism is not the product of a cabal of 
right-wing ideologues who have managed to 
take control of the Bush administration. Imperi- 
alism is the expression of a determinant stage of 
capitalist production. It can be stopped and 
uprooted only by abolishing the capitalist sys- 
tem as a whole. 

What Rosa Luxemburg wrote in her Junius Pam- 
phlet in the midst of World War I remains true today: 
“Imperialism is not the creation of any one or of any 
group of states. It is a product of a particular stage of 
ripeness in the world development of capital, an 
innately international condition, an indivisible whole, 
that is recognizable only in all its relations, and from 
which no nation can hold aloof at will.”(2) 

The imperialism that Luxemburg, Lenin and others 
analyzed at the start of the 20th century is of course 
very different from what we now confront. However, 
like today, the “classical” imperialism of the late 19th 
and early 20th century resulted from a new stage in 
the concentration and centralization of capital. 

As Marx showed in Capital, the inner drive of the 
capitalist mode of production is’ to concentrate and 
centralize capital in ever fewer hands. The rise of car- 
tels, trusts, and monopolies in the late 19th and early 
20th century put traditional laissez-faire capitalism to 
rest. Competitive capitalism transformed into its 
opposite, monopoly capitalism. This provided the eco- 
nomic basis of imperialism. 

As Lenin showed, the rise of monopoly capitalism 
did not annul competition; the two instead co-existed 
on a new level, as seen in heightened international 

competition for markets 
in the technologically 
underdeveloped coun- 
tries. World capitalism 
became divided into five 
contending imperialist 
blocs, which unloosed the 
“ holocaust of World War I 
| in 1914. 

g An even deeper trans- 
3 formation into opposite 
2 took place later when the 
^ Russian Revolution 
§ became a totalitarian 
-§ state-capitalist society 
•S under Stalin. Marx’s pre- 
diction in Capital that 
the laws of capitalism 
would not be changed even if all capital was “united in 
the hands of either a single capitalist or a single capi- 
talist company” came to life. (3) State-capitalism was 
not restricted to Russia, however; it defined a new 
world stage of production in the 1930s, as seen in the 
rise of fascism in Germany and Italy, the Co-Prosperi- 
ty Sphere in Japan, and the New Deal in the U.S. 

The rise of state-capitalism the world over meant 
also a new imperialism, not alone for division of the 
world, but for single national control of the world’s 
economy. This defined the bipolar conflict between the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. in the Cold War. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism, wrote in 1951: “Monopolization has been 
transformed into its opposite, statification.... Complete 
state capitalism reaching its tentacles from Russia, 
into Eastern Europe, engulfing Britain, seeping into 
Western Europe and peering out of the U.S. ...One 
strangles the revolution ‘for’ the masses’ own good, 
and other for ‘democracy’s’ shadow. ”(4) 

By 1989-1991 the bipolar world came to an end, as 
the East European nations freed themselves from 
Russian tutelage and the U.S.S.R. broke apart. 
Though the U.S.S.R. collapsed and dropped out of the 
race for world domination, the U.S. continued its drive 
for single world dominance, only now unencumbered 
by competition from another superpower. 

The U.S. drive for total military and political domi- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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nance of the past decade flows from the same logic of 
capital that drove earlier stages of imperialism. As 
Dunayevskaya wrote in 1960: “From the capitalist 
point of view, private or state, there is an imperative 
urgency for a single power to dominate the whole world 
which will, of necessity, include totalitarian control 
over ‘their own workers.”’(5) She added: “The reason 
that the capitalistic world, from its division into five 
power blocs in World War I, came out of World War II 
with two, and only two, power blocs, nuclearly armed, 
is that there is just no room for more if this madhouse 
of ‘production for production’s sake,’ where the dead 
labor of machines and not the living labor of human 
beings has the decisive voice, is to continue. In fact, 
there is no room for two.”<6) 

The fact that the concentration and centralization of 
capital has advanced so far that by now “there is no 
room” for even two superpowers underlines the present 
effort by the U.S. to achieve global domination through 
its drive for permanent war. 

The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 surely 
enabled the Bush administration to openly proclaim its 
goal of achieving world hegemony by means of absolute 
military superiority over any imagined or real adver- 
sary. Yet much of what Bush is now promoting was ear- 
lier put forth, albeit more tentatively, during the Clin- 
ton administration. Clinton refused to sign the ban on 
land mines; he and the Congression- 
al Republicans opposed allowing the 
World Court to indict U.S. citizens 
for war crimes; and he launched his 
own version of “preventive war” with 
missile attacks on Afghanistan and 
Sudan in 1999. Though few said so 
then, in response to those attacks we 
said in 1999 that this constituted “a 
drive for permanent war.”(7) 

What fuels U.S. rulers’ fantasies 
about their ability to dominate the 
world is the size of the U.S. economy. 

The U.S. today accounts for 31% of 
global economic output— about the 
same amount as during the 1950s. 

The U.S. economy is larger than that 
of the next four largest economies 
combined— Japan, Germany, France 
and Britain. This in part explains 
how the U.S. can spend more on the 
military than the next 10 largest 
nations combined. Even China— sec- 
ond to the U.S. in the size of its mili- 
tary budget— spends only one-sev- Cincinnati rebell 
enth of the U.S. each year on its mil- 
itary and is decades away from catching up with the 
U.S.’s edge in high-tech weapons. 

Yet even with the tens of billions that Bush has 
added to the military budget (which is now over $400 
billion) U.S. military spending as a percent of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) is only half what it was dur- 
ing the height of the Cold War. As Paul Kennedy 
recently put it, “Being no. 1 at great cost is one thing. 
Being the world’s single superpower on the cheap is 
astonishing.” 

The U.S.’s economic, political and military power 
does not mean, however, that it has actually achieved 
total global dominance. Nor is it the only state power 
with global ambitions. That became clear in the run-up 
to the war on Iraq, when serious tensions erupted 
between the U.S. and some of its closest European 
allies, like France and Germany. The G-8 summit of 
the major industrial powers in Evian, France on June 
1-3 did little to paper over these differences. 

France is trying to revitalize the European Union’s 
(EU) Foreign and Security Pact as a way to enable EU 
countries to develop a military force independent of 
NATO and the U.S. It has the support of Russian Pres- 
ident Putin in this, who like French President Chirac 
has talked of the need for a multipolar world. 

Russia is also trying to strengthen its relations with 
former client states in Central Asia. One report noted: 
“In the aftermath of the ousting of Hussein’s regime in 
Iraq many authoritarian leaders in Central Asia feel 
threatened by the rise of U.S. unilateralism and are 
turning back to Russia in search of security guaran- 
tees.”^) The rulers of Russia, Armenia, Belarus, Kaza- 
khstan, Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan recently agreed to 
establish a “Warsaw Pact-style rapid reaction force.” 

China also is moving closer to Russia (its largest 
arms supplier), since it is nervous about the U.S. mili- 
tary presence in Central Asia and its threats against 
North Korea. One report noted: “Spurred by their 
shared opposition to the U.S.-led war in Iraq, China 
and Russia have moved to beef up the Shanghai Coop- 
eration Organization, which includes Russia, China 
and four ex-Soviet Central Asian nations, in hopes of 
turning it into a full-fledged security alliance in the 
future.”(9) 

The importance of such efforts to be independent of 
the U.S. should not be overstated. Yet despite the EU’s 
effort to write a constitution and have a single foreign 
minister by 2006, Europe is not a unified entity, nor is 
it in the position to seriously challenge the U.S. As the 
EU expands it is becoming more diffuse and less able 
to develop a unified stand on international issues. And 
as the controversy' over the Iraq war showed, the lead- 
ers of the Central and East European nations that are 


about to join the EU are more than willing to follow 
U.S. dictates, virtually at any price. 

Russia and China are also in no position to serious- 
ly challenge the U.S. on either the political or military 
front, despite their efforts to forge closer relations. In 
many respects the interests of Russian, Chinese, and 
U.S. rulers converge, as seen in Russia’s use of the 
“war against terrorism” to continue its attacks on 
Chechnya and China’s use of the same to oppose Mus- 
lim separatists in Western China. 

That world politics is no longer defined by a series 
of superpowers contending for world domination, but 
by a single power— the U.S.— does not negate the 
need to oppose all forms of unfreedom, wherever they 
are found. It only makes such a perspective all the 
more necessary. There are two worlds in every coun- 
try 

B. Economics and ideology 

Humanity is the actual principle of the state — 
but unfree humanity. It is thus the democracy of 
unfreedom— alienation carried to completion. 
The abstract reflected antithesis belongs only to 
the modern world. —Karl Marx(10) 

What is new about the present stage of state-capi- 
talist imperialism compared with earlier periods? 
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. One thing that is different today is that the U.S. 
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This is especially reflected in the way U.S. capital- 
ists absorb massive amounts of surplus value and cap- 
ital from the rest of the world. Capitalists in Europe 
and Asia continue to buy up U.S. Treasury bonds and 
ship capital here through speculative and direct capi- 
tal investment. They see the U.S., with its low wages 
and benefits and bloated military, as a safe haven for 
their investments. The U.S. is now more dependent on 
foreign capital than at any time in the past 50 years. 

Surplus value and capital also flow into the coffers of 
U.S. capitalists from technologically underdeveloped 
nations in Asia, Africa and Latin America through pay- 
ments obtained by financial capital from interest on 
Third World debt; sweatshop conditions of labor which 
generate profits that end up in the hands of U.S.-based 
multinationals; and the benefits that come from the 
dollar’s hegemony as the global currency. 

The human impact of this imperialist tutelage is 
nowhere more devastating than in Africa. Africa’s 
share of global trade fell from 3.3% in 1980 to 1.6% in 
2000. It’s share of world investment has fallen from 4% 
in 1980 to 1.8% today. The annual capital growth rate 
of GDP in most African countries has been falling for 
over a decade. Even oil producing nations like Nigeria 
have seep their GDP growth decline in recent years. 
Non oil-producing nations in Africa are experiencing a 
serious decline in world market prices for their agri- 
cultural exports. 

This has not stopped global 
- ^ capital from continuing to strip 

the continent of raw materials 
and natural resources— often 
through the mediation of local 
capitalists, regional states, and 
domestic elites— as most tragi- 
cally seen in Congo, where over 
three million have perished 
since 1998. 

Added to this is Africa’s mas- 
sive debt burden. The debt 
which African countries owe 
Western banks accounts for 75% 
of the continent’s total GDP. The 
service on this debt represents a 
massive transfer of surplus 
value and capital from Africa to 
g Europe and the U.S. New tax 
e systems and so-called new trade 
^ liberalization policies promoted 
t by the IMF and World Bank are 
1 also accelerating the rate of cap- 
ital export from Africa to Europe 
and the U.S. None of the indus- 
trially developed economies can 
claim that they are committed to the development of 
the African continent. 

Looked at in human terms, the present stage of 
state-capitalist imperialism is no less rapacious than 
earlier stages of imperialist expansion. If anything, the 
genocidal nature of imperialism is only being accentu- 
ated. Global capital is returning to the conditions that 
characterized the primitive accumulation of capital at 
“the rosy dawn of capitalist accumulation,” as seen in 
increasing poverty, rising unemployment, and a devas- 
tating health crisis, especially of HIV/AIDS, that is 
claiming millions of lives a year. 

Forces in the industrially developed West are not the 
only ones responsible for this carnage. Capital is a 
world system; it is as much a part of the internal 
structure of Third World societies as it is of multina- 
tional corporations. The disintegration of economies 
and societies that have fallen into the web of local war- 
lords and .mafias ranges from Congo to Afghanistan 
and Sierra Leone to Iraq. 

Far from ameliorating these conditions through 
some “compassionate conservatism,” Bush’s policies 
are accentuating them. This was seen at the end of the 
G-8 Summit when the U.S. stripped from its final dec- 
laration a statement of support for providing afford- 
able drugs to developing countries. Large drug compa- 
nies in Germany and the U.S. opposed the measure as 
a violatioit of their “intellectual property rights.” How 
many millions more will now die as a result? 

(Continued on page 7) 
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What drives this rapacious drive for the accumula- 
tion of capital in ever fewer hands is global capital- 
ism’s effort to overcome the decline in the rate of prof- 
it that has seriously plagued it ever since the 1974-75 
world recession. 

The rulers may think they can stem this decline 
through such technological innovations like labor-sav- 
ing devices and high-tech production. But as Marx 
showed over a century ago, in Vol. Ill of Capital, “The 
rate of profit does not fall because labor becomes less 
productive, but because it becomes more produc- 
tive.”!^) Despite all the mechanisms utilized by capi- 
talism over the last 30 years to increase the accumula- 

> tion of capital at the expense of living 
labor, it still has not been able to 
extricate itself from the tendency of 
its rate of profit to decline which 
openly showed itself in the mid-1970s. 

Herein lies a difference between 
today’s stage of capitalism-imperial- 
ism and that of the early 20th centu- 
ry. A century ago imperialism hid the 
tendency in the decline of the rate of 
profit through the extraction of super- 
profits from exploited lands overseas. 

So much was this so that Marxists did 
not focus on the tendency of the rate 
of profit to decline until the Great 
Depression in the 1930s. As Rosa Lux- 
emburg put it in 1913, we might as 
well wait for the moon to fall to earth 
as to expect capitalism to collapse 

* because of the decline in the rate of 
profit.(13) Today, in contrast, the ten- 
dency of the rate of profit to decline 
openly drives capital’s werewolf 
hunger for lower wages, technological innovation, and 
imperialism. 

Economics is not all there is to the present stage of 
state-capitalist imperialism. Each new stage of capi- 
talism has been accompanied by an ideological com- 
ponent. This is no less true today. The central ideolog- 
ical component of the U.S. drive for single world mas- 
tery is the claim that its military interventions are 
geared to promote “democracy.” The war in Iraq was 
aimed in part to promote this. 

Important as it is not to fall into one-sided critiques 
of the U.S., it is just as important to oppose the notion 
that the U.S. has now become the catalyst for promot- 
1 ing “democracy” in the rest of the world. To do other- 
wise only feeds into the ideological pollution that 
masses of people cannot free themselves from dictato- 
rial regimes but need the intervention of an outside 
force, the U.S. military, to do it for them. Such a stand- 
point closes off the projection of what is sorely need- 
ed— the notion that a new society can be created by 
t working people, women, oppressed nationalities and 
youth through their self-activity. 

I Opposing the illusion that the U.S.’s military inter- 

ventions are aimed at “democratizing” the world 
f requires more than just exposing the hypocrisy and 
brutality of U.S. policies. That is because the ability of 
the rulers to appropriate the language of “democracy” 

| is largely a result of the Left’s failure to realize social- 
ist democracy in its efforts at social transformation. 

We cannot underestimate the impact of the aborted 
and unfinished revolutions of the past century. The 

* Left’s failure to create a truly liberatory alternative to 
capitalism, one which realizes the principles of gen- 
uine proletarian democracy and socialist humanism, 
has created a void which the rulers are taking advan- 
tage of by using the language of “liberation” for their 
own nefarious ends. To fully combat this it is not 
enough to express what we are against; we must 
unfurl a new banner of what we are for. 

C. Questions facing the 
Lett over Cuba, Argentina 

The ongoing controversy over the arrests of dissi- 
dents in Cuba underlines the importance of projecting 
a liberatory perspective. In April, the Cuban govern- 
ment handed down severe jail sentences— ranging 

► from six to 28 years— to 75 dissidents and executed 
three Black Cubans who tried to commandeer a boat to 
Florida. Some long-time supporters of the Cuban revo- 
lution have sharply condemned these actions. 

Eduardo Galeano recently wrote: “The Cuban gov- 
ernment is now committing acts that, as Uruguayan 
writer Carlos Quijano would say, ‘sin against hope.’ 
Rosa Luxemburg, who gave her life for the socialist 
revolution, disagreed with Lenin over the project of a 
new society. Her words of warning proved prophetic, 
and 85 years after she was assassinated in Germany 
she is still right: ‘Freedom for only the supporters of 
the government, however many there may be, is not 
real freedom. Real freedom is freedom for those who 
think differently.’” He also quoted Luxemburg: “With- 
out general elections, without freedom of the press and 
unlimited freedom of assembly, without a contest of 
free opinions, life stagnates and withers in all public 
institutions, and the bureaucracy becomes the only 
active element.”! 14) 

The vitriolic response of many on the Left to such 


criticism has hardly been reassuring. Responding to 
Galeano, Heinz Dieterich Steffan wrote: “Whether 
Rosa Luxemburg or Lenin was right is a lengthy 
debate. What does not require debate is the logical sta- 
tus of her famous affirmation of the freedom of others. 
Just like Voltaire’s aphorism on liberty 150 years pre- 
viously, and Immanuel Kant’s categorical imperative, 
■these are abstract and general pronouncements that 
do not serve to resolve concrete difficulties.... if one 
affirms that ‘freedom is always the freedom of others,’ 
it has to be said that this axiom is valid when the oth- 
ers are called Adolf Hitler or Ariel Sharon or George 
Bush and his subalterns. ”(15) 

It is not at all out of the question that Bush will add 


Cuba to his list of the “axis of evil” and even try to 
invade the island. We of course must oppose that as we 
would oppose a U.S. invasion of any land. But the 
defensive reaction of some leftists to any criticism of 
Cuba, on the grounds that it “plays into the hand of 
U.S. imperialism,” only helps reinforce the central 
problem of the Left— the disconnect of the idea of free- 
dom from the struggle against capitalism. 

Leftists who fail to stand up for freedom in Cuba (or 
Iran or North Korea for that matter) do grave harm to 
the struggle for a new society, since they come out 
sounding like apologists for the very policies overseas 
that they routinely criticize at home. As a result, many 
drawn to radical ideas end up concluding that the Left 
can’t be entrusted to stand up for human liberation. 

The fact that we oppose U.S. imperialism in no 
way justifies muting our criticism of regimes 
that may oppose it. To do so only concedes the 
idea of freedom to the Right. 

The need to fill the void in the Left’s projection of an 
emancipatory alternative is especially critical in light 
of events in Argentina, where Nestor Kirchner, a right- 
of-center Peronist with a mildly reformist agenda, was 
recently elected President. 

After the collapse of Argentina’s neo-liberal experi- 
ment in late 2001 a massive popular movement arose 
there, centered on spontaneously-formed neighborhood 
assemblies and committees of the unemployed. Hun- 
dreds of factory occupations also occurred, which 
threatened to create a situation of dual power. The 
central demand of this new movement was “everyone 
must go!”— a reference to the corrupt politicians who 
had helped lead the country into bankruptcy.! 16) 

So how can it be that this year the national elections 
ended up as a battle between different wings of Pero- 
nism, which had earlier become discredited by their 
association with bankrupt neo-liberal policies? As one 
recent report put it, “One year later, the movements 
continue, but barely a trace is left of the wildly hopeful 
idea that they could someday run the country.”(17) 

Part of the problem is that various vanguardist 
groupings of the old Left tried to infiltrate and take 
over the popular assemblies, alienating many with 
their abstract programs and their insistence on pro- 
viding “leadership.” The political infighting and lead- 
ership battles demoralized many who were active in 
the assemblies, which have shrunk from over 200 in 
Buenos Aires a year ago to about 50 today. 

The project hatching of left-wing vanguardists was 
not, however, the only problem. In response to the dog- 
matism of the vanguardist Left, many independent 
radicals emphasized the need for the movements to 
stick to autonomous actions and not engage in 
“abstract” discussions of theory or politics. Though 
many of the factory occupations showed that workers 
could manage their own affairs without the mediation 
of corporations or the bourgeois state, few on the Left 
made a serious effort to spell out how such develop- 
ments can provide a systematic alternative to capital- 
ism. For many, projecting the need for “autonomous 
institutions” became a substitute for offering a vision 
of a social alternative to the system as a whole. This 
failure “to offer the country a competing vision of the 
future” left the door open for the political old guard 
under the leadership of Kirchner to assume power. 

This doesn’t mean the mass movement in Argentina 
is over. Many factories are still occupied by workers 
and the neighborhood assemblies and unions of the 
unemployed, though weakened, persist as well. It is 
highly doubtful that Kirchner will be able to stem the 


crisis that led the emergence of this mass movement. 

Yet the critical question remains to be answered: 
will the anti-vanguardist Left finally shed its disdain 
for a philosophy of liberation and project a comprehen- 
sive vision of an emancipatory alternative to existing 
society? That question is not only critical for those in 
Argentina. It is critical for us all. 

III. To the barbarism 
of war, we pose the 
new society 

What distinguishes a Marxist-Humanist response to 
imperialist war and terrorism is not just that we 
oppose both sides of the conflict but that we take 
responsibility for projecting a vision of a new society 
that transcends capitalism. What the founder of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, Raya Dunayevskaya, projected at the 
height of the Cold War remains the fundamental task 
and perspective for us to concretize today— namely, “To 
the barbarism of war we pose the new society.” 

By a new society we mean the total uprooting of the 
very fabric of this racist, sexist, class ridden society— 
the abolition of capitalist value production through the 
creation of new human relations based on the unity of 
mental and manual labor. Marx’s humanism remains 
for us the measure of any effort to create a new society. 

Standing for a new society does not simply mean 
being for practical struggles for a new society once they 
arise. Standing for a new society also means theoreti- 
cally discerning the elements for creating a new society 
before such struggles arise. 

As the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees says: “The necessity for a new society is clear from 
the working people’s opposition to war. That opposition 
is based on a vision of a new society in which they, to a 
man, woman, and child, control their own lives. Any 
opposition to war, which is based on less than this, 
must end in capitulation to the warmongers.” 

Opposing the U.S. drive for permanent war does not 
only entail (as Arundhati Roy put it in a recent essay) 
“isolating the Empire’s working parts and disabling 
them one by one.”(18) That leaves untouched what 
masses of people are hungering for but which radical 
theoreticians and parties are doing little to address— 
the projection of a comprehensive alternative to exist- 
ing society. Instead of saddling the movements from 
practice with all the responsibility for meeting that 
task, we need to confront our philosophic and organi- 
zational responsibility for doing so. 

The fact that this year corresponds with the 50th 
anniversary of the philosophic moment that led to the 
birth of Marxist-Humanism— the 1953 “Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes”— provides us with an opportunity to 
become much more concrete about how we can meet 
this challenge. In viewing this breakthrough with eyes 
of today, we can be greatly aided by the new edition of 
Dunayevskaya's Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (Lexington 
Books, 2003) and the collection The Power of Negativi- 
ty: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 
(Lexington Books, 2002), which contains an array of 
writings by Raya Dunayevskaya on the significance of 
the philosophic moment of Marxist-Humanism. 

As our work this year in completing a new study on 
the Black dimension has shown, the perspective of “To 
the barbarism of war we pose the new society” is inte- 
gral to the philosophic moment of Marxist-Humanism. 
This can especially be seen from the difference between 
(Continued on page 8) 
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what C.L.R. James called “the dialectics of the party” 
and what Raya Dunayevskaya developed as “the 
dialectics of organization and philosophy.” 

In his Notes on Dialectics (1948) and other works of 
the late 1940s and early 1950s, James sought to 
explore dialectics as part of developing a new relation 
between spontaneous struggles and revolutionary 
organization. As he wrote in commenting on Hegel’s 
Science of Logic in his Notes on Dialectics, “We have to 
get hold of the Notion, of the Absolute Idea, before we 
can see this relation between organization and spon- 
taneity in its concrete truth.” 

Yet James’ Notes said little about the Doctrine of the 
Notion (which Hegel called “the realm of subjectivity or 
freedom”) and even less about the Absolute Idea. But 
he did have a lot to say about organization. A mass 
party fighting bureaucracy became his universal: “You 
know nothing about organization unless at every step 
you relate it to its opposite, spontaneity. It is meaning- 
less without that co-relative, its Other, tied to it.”(19) 

On the basis of this standpoint James later posed 
spontaneous mass struggles embodied in a mass party 
as the absolute opposite of the vanguard party. 
Though he tried to rethink the relation between spon- 
taneity and organization through a study of Hegel, he 
leaped to an organizational conclusion without work- 
ing out the fullness of the dialectic. Everything got 
reduced to the form of organization, while the need for 
a relation between mass struggles and a philosophy of 
liberation was left aside, which left out the question of 
what those mass struggles were for. 

A very different approach began to be explicitly 
developed by Raya Dunayevskaya with her 1953 “Let- 
ters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” She there concentrated on 
the last chapters of Hegel’s Science of Logic and on the 
final three syllogisms of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind 
(which no Marxist had previously explored) with the 
question of organization very much in mind. 

Yet by the end of the 1953 letters Dunayevskaya was 
no longer concerned with what James called “the 
dialectics of the party”— that is, defining the right 
form of organization irrespective of its philosophic 
content. A historic breakthrough occurred as she dove 
deeply into Hegel’s concept of “absolute liberation” at 
the very end of the Science of Logic and into the section 
on “Absolute Mind” in the Philosophy of Mind. 

She singled out Hegel’s statement in para. 575 of the 
Philosophy of Mind that Nature (or practice) is “implic- 
itly the Idea,” as well para. 576, where Hegel says that 
“philosophy appears as a subjective cognition.” But she 
did not stop her commentary there. She went on to the 
final para. 577, where Hegel points to a unification of 
practice and philosophy, of subjective and objective. 
She viewed Hegel’s statement in para. 577 that “it is 
the nature of the fact, the notion, which causes the 
movement and development, yet this same movement 
is equally the action of cognition” as a philosophic 
anticipation of the end to the division between mental 
and manual labor. 

As she later wrote in the 1980s, in looking back on 
the breakthrough achieved with the culmination of her 
1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes, “It becomes neces- 
sary to stress here, over and over again, that I had not 
a word to say about the Party or the Soviets or any 
form of organization. On the contrary, here is what I 
then concluded: “We have entered the new society. ’”(20) 

The 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” gave birth 
to the new concept that the task of a revolutionary 
organization is neither “to lead” the masses through 
“the party” nor simply to foster the development of 
spontaneous forms of mass organization but to philo- 
sophically project a vision of a new society which the 
movements from practice are implicitly reaching for. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote on June 6, 1987— the last 
words written by her —"'Dialectics of the Party'... was 
turned in my hands to be Dialectics of Organization 
and that meant not only both Party and Spontaneity 
but the New Society.”(21) 

This year we need to concretize this perspective for 
all of our philosophic and organizational work. We 
made a beginning on this with our class series this 
spring on “Negativity and Freedom: Philosophic Alter- 
natives to Capitalism, War and Terror.” These classes, 
held in each local of News and Letters Committees, 
explored how the dialectic in Hegel and Marx was re- 
created in the development of Marxist-Humanism. We 
explored this in light of contemporary philosophic 
alternatives, like that of Theodor Adorno, Michel Fou- 
cault, Richard Rorty, Julia Kristeva and others. 

What stands out from the left-wing philosophic 
alternatives which are predominant today is that 
many of them have abandoned the effort to conceptu- 
alize the transcendence of capitalist alienation. 
Whether it be Foucault’s concept of the reproduction of 
power relations, Adorno’s effort to free the dialectic of 
negativity of its “affirmative” dimension, or Rorty’s 
pragmatic critique of grand narratives, radical theory 
has pulled back from the effort to spell out a compre- 
hensive alternative to existing society. The ability of 
capitalism to reproduce racism, sexism, classism, and 
social alienation is emphasized, but not the ability of 
humanity to transcend them. 

In a word, the central function of radical theory— to 
break the chains of the present by showing that there 


is an alternative to capitalism— has been largely left 
aside. The question which is on the minds of workers 
and intellectuals alike— "can humanity be free" in an 
era defined by both globalized capitalism and aborted 
and unfinished revolutions— remains to be seriously 
addressed. 

The responsibility of a revolutionary theoretician is 
not just to critique various aspects of oppression and 
alienation. The responsibility of a revolutionary theo- 
retician is to show that a different world is possible, 
not abstractly, but through the comprehensive projec- 
tion of a philosophy of liberation that is rooted both in 
spontaneous struggles of the oppressed and in an ongo- 
ing dialogue on dialectical thought. 

This is what makes the projection of Marxist- 



Original portrait of Rosa Luxemburg (1871- 
1919), by Luxemburg scholar Narihiko Ito 


Humanism so imperative. As the writings contained in 
The Power of Negativity show, Marxist-Humanism’s 
entire development represents a concretization of the 
breakthrough achieved in the 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes,” which discerned a dual movement in 
Hegel’s Absolutes— a movement from practice implicit- 
ly reaching for a new society and a movement from 
theory that makes the vision of a new society explicit. 
Only in their unification is a new society possible. 

The dialectical essence of Marxist-Humanism is 
absolute negativity as new beginning, that is, the total 
uprooting of the old and the creation of new human 
relations. It takes the entire body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism to discern the necessity for such a total 
uprooting. That is why the publication of works like 
The Power of Negativity must inform the very reason 
for being of our organization. 

For this reason we need to ask: Why should the the- 
oretic power of philosophy be only theoretical? Why 
shouldn’t we exercise that power in class struggles, in 
Black struggles, in the anti-war movement, in youth 
and Women’s Liberation struggles? In a word, why not 
project Marxist-Humanist philosophy organization- 
ally as the power that is both the form for eliciting 
from the masses their thoughts and projecting Marx- 
ist-Humanist perspectives to them? 

The fact that we make no pretense to being a “party” 
hardly means that the organizational expression of 
Marxist-Humanism, or indeed even the existence of 
News and Letters Committees, can be taken for grant- 
ed, as if it is not as critical to have a vital and growing 
Marxist-Humanist organization as it is to engage the- 
oretically in the battle of ideas. If philosophy is to serve 
as the organization of thought that determines the rea- 
son for being of a group like News and Letters Com- 
mittees, philosophy must become inseparable from 
organizational consciousness. 

This defines our tasks and perspectives for the com- 
ing year. We will soon have in hand a new edition of 
American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Van- 
guard, as well as a pamphlet entitled The Dialectics of 
Black Freedom: A Marxist-Humanist Perspective on 
the Needed American Revolution. These will greatly 
enhance our work in the battle of ideas as well as in 
the practical struggles of the Black dimension, which 
remains the vanguard of the American revolution. 

We also face a critical moment now that all of the 
major philosophic works of Marxist-Humanism— 
Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, 
and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution— are in print, some of them 
in new editions. The projection of these works in the 
battle of ideas as well as in practical developments in 
the freedom movements becomes critical. 

We also have a new pamphlet of Marxist-Humanist 
writings on the Middle East, which can aid the 
rethinking underway in the anti-war movements, as a 
new generation seeks new alternatives to imperialist 
war and fundamentalist terrorism. 

The development of all our tasks— from the month- 
ly publication of News & Letters to building our local 


committees and developing new international out- 
reach— will be discussed in detail at our upcoming 
national gathering. Critical for all of our perspectives 
is the need to ensure the financial responsibilities for 
the concretization of our perspectives. We invite you to 
participate in the process of discussion that is vital to 
the continuance of Marxist-Humanism. 

—The Resident Editorial Board 
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'SOULS OF BLACK 
FOLK' 

Souls of Black Folk was 
a groundbreaking book 
100 years ago and is still 
a moving work today. 
John Alan's "Black-Red 
View " (June N&L) was 
magnificent in illumi- 
nating its dialectical 
character and in 
, showing how that 
dialectic was stopped 
short because of Du Bois' 
"talented tenth" notion, which put a bar- 
rier between his theory of struggle for 
oneness out of a divided self, and the 
actual mass movement from practice 
toward freedom that shaped history. 

Activist/thinker 

Memphis 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I concur with everything brother John 
Alan wrote in the article on "Today's tal- 
ented Tenth" ("Black-Red View," March 
N&L) on Black culture being formed by 
freedom struggles. Writers like Gates 
don't break down the fundamentals of 
their story. In oblique ways they 
denounce brothers like Malcolm X, Huey 
Newton, George Jackson, and John 
Africa— the true pioneers who defined 
Black culture so profoundly that it 
inspired brothers like myself. The Black 
talented tenth struggled with the people 
at first, but then advanced to a comfort- 
able station in life and turned their 
backs on the continuing struggle for lib- 
eration as if it was no longer needed. 

A brother within 
Wisconsin 


ON WOMEN'S RIGHTS 

Maya Jhansi raised some important 
questions in her article about women's 
rights ("Race, class and the politics of 
choice," N&L, June 2003). What partic- 
ularly stood out for me is how she dis- 
cussed cheap remedies such as depo- 
provera for use on poor women. When 
people talk about population control, 
they usually mean control of poor 
women. The Right tries to justify its 
position by insisting people shouldn't 
have kids if they can't afford them since 
the state will have to take care of them. 
It's all against poor women. 

Akili 

Chicago 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I don't believe you can characterize 
most women's groups as going into 
alliances with neoliberalist govern- 
ments. The UN Cairo+5.population con- 
ference in 1999 was opposed to blaming 
women's fertility for problems of over- 
population and attempted to transform 
the debate about overpopulation to cen- 
ter on how capitalism allocates 
resources. You can't control population 
unless women have free say. When 
women don't have control of their bod- 
ies, they also end up having too many 
babies. Their health is seriously compro- 
mised as is the health of their families. 
Let's not be afraid to take on these prob- 
lems head-on. 

Women's Liberationist 
Memphis 


DANNY GLOVER VICTORY 

Here is a positive story for a change. 
The "Dial-in for Democracy Campaign" 
that was launched in response to the 
right-wing attack on Danny Glover for 
opposing the. policies of the Bush admin- 
istration has just won a resounding vic- 
tory. The campaign, which was spear- 
headed by Trans Africa Forum, had 
asked friends and supporters to contact 
MCI to insist that it not back down on 
its relationship with Danny by canceling 
his appearance in television spots for 
MCI. After an outstanding commentary 
by Tavis Smiley on the Tom Joyner 
Morning Show on May 15, MCI was del- 
uged with phone calls, e-mails and 


THANKS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
AND READERS FOR THEIR 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO HELP US 


READERS' VIEWS 


HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION YET? 


faxes. Their response was short and to 
the point: "Our contract with Danny 
Glover runs through January 2004 and 
we intend to honor our contract." While 
we are celebrating we have to recognize 
that the attempt to silence Danny Glover 
was a warning about what the extrem- 
ists have in mind to silence all of us. 

Civil rights activist 
Chicago 


THE MYTH OF INVINCIBILITY 

The June Archives column about 
destroying the myth of the invincibility 
of totalitarianism was quite timely. 
Unfortunately, that myth is back as is 
seen in the ideology that there is no 
alternative to capitalism. Consider how 
even those who opposed Bush's war 
against Iraq for the most part failed to 
find or even seek any connection to 
forces of revolt within Iraq, even though 
the 1991 uprising there should have 
been at the front of everyone's mind. 
When families of the imprisoned came 
out on the streets in Iraq last year to 
demand that Hussein's regime account 
for their loved ones, why didn't the Left 
address the significance of those voices? 
Instead, Voices in the Wilderness held an 
anti-war rally in Baghdad at about the 
same time that omitted any criticism of 
Hussein. That would not have happened 
if the driving force of the movement were 
a vision of self-emancipation by all the 
world's peoples and the transcendence of 
racist, sexist, heterosexist capitalism. 

Anti-war activist 
Tennessee 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

As a 23-year-old who considers him- 
self a Marxist-Humanist, it made me 
very proud to read about the anti-war 
demonstrations all over the country ear- 
lier this year. Because I was incarcerat- 
ed I could not be there physically, but I 
was there spiritually holding an anti- 
war banner with a mind determined for 
peace. There were many prisoners from 
all religious persuasions who were 
against military action. There was even 
talk of how we could have a peaceful 
demonstration on our yard to oppose the 
war. Unfortunately not all the gangs and 
religious organizations could agree on 
how to carry it out. I am especially proud 
of the peace activists who made their 
views known even after Bush claimed 
the war was over. I feel he got what the 
government wanted, control of some if 
not all the oil flow in Iraq and that he is 
now trying to find another situation to 
take our eyes off of Iraq. 

Still incarcerated 
Michigan 


PROFITS AND THE PEOPLE’ 

George Bush says, "The Iraqi oil 
belongs to the Iraqi people." The logical 
follow-up of this statement Should be 
that "The American oil belongs to the 
American people." Unfortunately, it is 
common knowledge that the 
U.S. oil "belongs" or at least 
is exploited by the Big Oil 
companies and only a very 
small number of CEOs and 
shareholders benefit from 
the enormous profits. 

The U.S. attack on Iraq 
created tremendous destruc- 
tion of the infrastructure, water, electric- 
ity production and transmission, tele- 
phone communications and so on. Before 
the war even started, Mr. Rumsfeld and 
company handed out reconstruction con- 
tracts to chosen companies (including to 
Haliburton, the company of its former 
chairman Dick Cheney). These con- 
tracts, worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the U.S. companies to rebuild and 
restore the damage caused by the mas- 
sive U.S. "shock and awe 1 ' bombing cam- 
paign, will be paid for by the Iraqi oil 
revenues. So much for the Iraqi oil 
belonging to the Iraqi people. The correct 
name for the attack on Iraq should have 
been "Bombing for Profits." 

Georgio 

Canada 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Research is being done to develop 
more specific chemicals to control malig- 



nancies like cancer, when studies should 
be done to determine why there are so 
many malignancies today, and increas- 
ingly in younger people. Of course, that 
would no doubt expose to censure many 
of the chemical and nuclear companies. 
That cannot be allowed. Instead new 
expensive chemicals to combat cancer 
are found which bring further profits for 
the pharmaceutical companies. It is dis- 
gusting to see our universities joining 
with the government and business to 
help the ruling elite in their rush to 
obliterate any kind of truly human soci- 
ety. 

Senior citizen 
Wisconsin 


A SCARLET LETTER IN LIFE 

In Florida a law was passed in 2001 
that required women who wished to 
have their newborns adopted to publish 
a list of all the men who might be the 
father of the child in the local papers 
where the sexual intercourse had taken 
place. The rationale for this anti-woman 
requirement was that the father had 
parental (property) rights on the child 
and had to be part of the adoption 
process or might want to keep the child 
himself. Women were effective in stand- 
ing up to the Florida law and now the 
possible father must file with the confi- 
dential "father registry" before the 
mother begins adoption proceedings. 
This is supposed to be an improvement. 
At least it is not public. 

Now The New York Times has report- 
ed a case where a woman, married for 
five years, had a 10-year-old whom her 
husband wished to adopt. She was 
required to place an ad in her college 
newspaper giving her name, description 
and names of any men who might have 
been the father. The Scarlet Letter is not 
just a book by Nathaniel Hawthorn. It 
lives on today. 

Jan 

Chicago 


REVOLUTION & RELIGION 

I asked for your pamphlet on "Marx's 
Capital and Today's Global Crisis" 
because most revolutionists I have read 
about, from Mao and Stalin to Bolivar, 
Zapata, Sandino, 

Gandhi and Che 
Guevara, seem to 
talk about Marx 
and I wanted to 
find out more about 
him for myself. 

This prison's 
library has no 
books on struggle 
so you have : to 
reach out to learn 

what you can. I am an ordained minister 
with a degree and for much of my life 
was a religious man but through study- 
ing history, politics, economics and 
absorbing the world situation as well as 
studying in prison and on the street, I 
have come to believe it will take more 
than religion to change the world. It will 
take struggle. 

In your pamphlet on Marx it amazed 
me how much he wrote about applies to 
today and how a capitalistic world is 
"one nation" where the workers continue 
to produce and become more and more 
impoverished. I would like to read more 
to better understand the difference 
between abstract labor and concrete 
labor, which I see as what has to be 
grasped to truly understand what Marx 
was talking about. 

Revolutionist 
Soledad, California 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

After the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion allowing the public media to be 
even more under the control of the 
wealthy few, thus wiping out the ability 
of any independent or minority voices to 
be heard, and as someone who works in 
the field of education, I was very fearful 
about what the Supreme Court ruling 
on affirmative action would be. Like 
many others, I was pleasantly surprised 
but a little confused at what was upheld. 
Considering the complexity of the differ- 




ences in "scoring" between the Universi- 
ty of Michigan basic admission policy 
and that of the law school, which was 
the one favored by the Court, I wonder 
whether the "scores" won't wind up 
reconfigured to turn the tables against 
minorities and the poor, no matter what 
model is adopted. In practice, I believe 
the jury is still out on this one. 

Erica Rae 
Chicago 


BUS RIDERS UNION 

The local transit agency in Los Ange- 
les (MTA) is planning to unfairly raise 
bus fares. This will especially affect the 
working class and the 
elderly of our com- 
„munity. The 

MTA is a hated 
agency here and 
has lousy 

bus/subway ser- 
vice. The Bus Rid- 
ers Union is trying to 
protect the rights of com- 
muters/passengers. We have 
organized over 200 Black, Korean, Lati- 
no and working class white workers and 
students for the May 22 MTA board vote. 
We won four "No" votes from them for 
defeating the fare increase but five were 
needed and the board is adamant about 
imposing the fare hike. 

Your Los Angeles readers are invited 
to attend a meeting to discuss our 
demands at 10 a.m., Saturday, July 19, 
at 3300 Wilshire Blvd. or to call 213-387- 
2800 for more details. 

Amanda Potter 
Los Angeles 


POEMS 

The inclusion of my poem, "A prayer 
for fools" in the June issue was very wel- 
come. Poems are birds and as they start 
their flight you never know where they 
may go. Thank you for helping it on its 
way. 

Patrick Duffy 
Britain 


DEMANDING ANSWERS 

I have to ask again. What does it 
mean that several years ago Superinten- 
dent Hillard wanted two young African- 
American boys under the age of nine 
charged with rape and murder before 
they were found to be innocent— but 
three white male Chicago cops beat 
. Timia Williams in broad daylight and 
they are still Chicago police officers? 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

How can our police murder unarmed 
citizens, some even children, and the 
court system refuses to demand account- 
ability? The only murderers who are 
routinely acquitted or have convictions 
overturned are police officers. Any found 
guilty face sentences of far less severity 
than you or I would have. I find it a 
blessing and at the same time a shame 
that I can rely only on N&L to provide 
news from an honest perspective. The 
only complaint I have is that I wish its 
reader base was much larger. People 
deserve the truth. Every subscriber 
should get a friend to subscribe! 

Supporter 

Brooklyn 


REACHING OVER WALLS 

I am Palestinian and although I 
appreciate the full content of N&L the 
articles on the Middle East are the most 
important to me and the most informa- 
tive because they present the raw truth. 
I usually 'refrain from presenting my 
opinions because my reality is the walls 
that confine me. They have convinced 
me that Dostoyevsky said it best when 
he wrote that the degree of civilization 
in a society can be judged by entering its 
prisons. 

Prisoner 
Newark, N.J. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I want you to know how much I appre- 
ciate reading N&L. It is the most serious 
publication I have ever received. I read 
them and pass them on to other brothers 
in the struggle. 

Prisoner 

Indiana 
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PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


by Eric King 

Editor's note: This Philosophic Dialogue was deliv- 
ered as part of News and Letters Committees' recent 
series of classes on "Negativity and Freedom: Philo- 
sophic Alternatives to Capitalism, War and Terror . " 

Today pragmatism arguably represents the greatest 
challenge to Marxist-Humanist thought in the U. S. 
Fredric Jameson once pointed out the Anglo-American 
tradition's profound hostility to dialectic. And what 
falls under the term postmodernism owes more to 
James and Dewey than to Heidegger's question of 
being. Richard Rorty is an important figure in this 
respect, because he has done the most to refurbish the 
pragmatist tradition and because he nevertheless 
shares a certain affinity to Marxist-Humanism. 

Rorty vigorously attacks the idea of an intellectual 
vanguard. He writes that pragmatism is humanism 
applied to epistemology— truth is not sub specie aeter- 
nitatis but is what is useful to human beings. Further- 
more, he comes from the same radical milieu as Raya 
Dunayevskaya, which shows itself obliquely in state- 
ments such as "still, the image of Lenin, that captured 
the hearts of our grandparents..." Like Lenin, Rorty 
insists that theory subordinate itself to practice, that it 
concern itself first and foremost with the concrete. And 
it is with his understanding of concreteness that we 
can begin to flesh out the differences between his prag- 
matism and dialectical thought. 

RORTY'S PSEUDO-CONCRETENESS 

For Rorty, concreteness is a matter of local issues as 
opposed to abstract theory. "I hope that we have 
reached a time where we can finally get rid of the con- 
viction that.. .there just must be large theoretical ways 
of finding out how to end injustice, as opposed to small, 
experimental ways."(l) He thinks we should talk about 
greed rather than bourgeois ideology; starvation wages 
and lay-offs rather than the commodification of labor; 
per-pupil expenditures and differential access to edu- 
cation rather than the division of labor into classes. 

But does it really make sense to talk about educa- 
tion disparities without also raising the issue of class? 
From a dialectical perspective, Rorty indulges in his 
own form of abstraction. The world is an interrelated 
whole, and the attempt to grasp particular issues out- 
side of this context will only mystify their inter-rela- 
tional character. Rorty's pragmatism would be seen as 
a philosophy of the pseudoconcrete by the Czech 
philosopher Karel Kosik. In his work Dialectics of the 
Concrete, Kosik describes the pseudoconcrete as a 
world of fixed objects existing in apparent autonomy or 
indifference from one another. This autonomy conceals 
relationships that effect the particulars not just at 
their margins, so to speak, but in their very essence. 

If reality were only the sum of facts, of further irre- 
ducible elements, then it would follow that concrete- 


Rorty, dialectics, pragmatism's limits 


ness is the sum of all facts; yet the accumulation of all 
facts would not yet amount to the cognition of reality, 
and neither would all accumulated facts amount to a 
totality. Facts are the cognition of reality 
only provided they are comprehended as 
parts of a dialectical whole, not as 
immutable further irreducible atoms which, 
agglomerated, compose reality. The concrete 
totality is not equal to all the facts. 

Dialectical thought's embrace of totality 
would scandalize Rorty— even though the 
liberal capitalism he espouses is as totaliz- 
ing a doctrine as the socialism he rejects. 

But dialectical totality simply recognizes 
that the things of this world do not exist in 
isolation from one another. It is emphatical- 
ly not the summation of all facts, or a formal 
unity external to the content. ' 

THREE FORMS OF TOTALITY 

Kosik distinguishes between three forms of totality: 
1) the atomist-rationalist view; 2) an organic notion for 
which the whole is greater than the parts; and 3) a 
dialectical understanding of the term.(2) Totality in 
the first Lwo perspectives is a transcendent and other- 
worldly concept. In important ways, it returns to the 
problem of the "in-itself." The impossibility of knowing 
a thing in its essence becomes the impossibility of 
knowing the world apart from scattered particulars. 

But we should resist the dualism of particular vs. 
totality. Andrew Seth Pringle Pattison, the 19th-centu- 
ry Scottish idealist, writes that the "thing" is a com- 
plete synthesis of qualities; and that the noumenon is 
thus a fuller knowledge as yet unreached by us. But it 
is not an unattainable reality, and to exalt this useful 
distinction of thought into a barrier which thought is 
unable to surmount is simply to fall down and worship 
our abstractions. (3) 

Likewise, totality cannot be seen as what is beyond 
the scope of finite reason. I would argue that another 
name for totality is the process of history. History is 
infinite, but not because it goes on forever. Hegel 
describes this as "the perpetual repetition, of one and 
the same content, one and the same tedious alter- 
ation." Rather, it is the moment of self-creation that 
produces this infinity. Far from being constrained to 
what it has been, humanity has the possibility of 
transforming its conditions and creating what Duna- 
yevskaya calls a "revolution in permanence." Pragma- 
tism verges on a dogmatism of the present as a result 
of its rejection of dialectics. 

Rorty sees the world as broken up into discrete, 
local issues. His politics reflect this perspective: "The 
best we can hope for is more of the same experimental, 
hit-or-miss, two-steps-forward-and-one-step-back 
reforms that have been taking place in the industrial- 
ized democracies since the French Revolution."(4) If 



Richard Rorty 



Cruel and unusual 
punishment as usual 


by Robert Taliaferro 


Early morning screams, lasting an hour, chilled the 
cavern-like hallways that acted as echo chambers, 
startled everyone out of their hard-found sleep. The 
20-year-old Black male screamed that someone was 
looking at him, which was impossible under the cir- 
cumstances. He finally stopped, and spent the rest of 
the morning attempting to find someone to talk to him 
through the air vent. Another 20-year-old Black male, 
began shaking and twitching like those subjected to 
sensory deprivation in immersion tanks. The guards 
were keeping him like an addict in a strip cell. His 
eyes darted to the vent as this offers the only contact 
with one's peers. Two other “cellies” in the strangely 
designed segregation cells, are finally split up after 
they were caught displaying “body parts" to each other. 

THE SYSTEM OF AMERICA'S HELL 

Welcome to the world of a $90 million supermax 
prison. In this particular Midwestern state’s monu- 
ment to abuse, considered to be the worst such facility 
in the country due to its windowless vacuum-like envi- 
ronment and psychologically challenging conditions. 
Mostly young, under-educated and marginally emo- 
tionally- or psychologically-impaired non-white prison- 
ers are subjected to a degree of sensory deprivation 
that was previously only found in the cells of Leforto- 
vo prison in the former Soviet Union. 

Such deprivation is normally used in modern inter- 
rogation techniques to break the will of the prisoners, 
effectively disassociating them from both the free 
world and prison communities from which they have 
come. Such techniques are only employed for several 
weeks in such an interrogation. At this facility, these 
techniques are employed for up to a year or more. 

The 6-by-12 foot “segregation” cells are dominated 
by a 3-by-7 foot slab of concrete and steel, which acts 
as a bed; toilet, sink, and shower is also incorporated 
into this room where the walls are painted an off- 
white, and a light stays on 24 hours a day —also a fea- 
ture in interrogation cells. 

For only five or six hours per week prisoners are 
allowed recreation in a concrete room whose only fea- 
ture is a 12-by-8 inch vent mounted high in the room 
so they can receive their only fresh air in the otherwise 
enclosed facility. Few take the option to leave thp cell; 


perhaps because the recreation pens are more depress- 
ing than the cells themselves, or perhaps a small view 
of the sky is not enough to placate the hours of state- 
imposed solitude. Prisoners may not see the sun or sky 
for the entire time they "serve." Add the lack of news- 
papers, magazines, even family photographs and you 
have a vacuum that allows no social growth, even with- 
in the prison environment. 

From the very first day, the same psychological prob- 
lems seen at California's infamous Pelican Bay have 
been present at this facility. These young prisoners 
will, after their short sentences, go from a supermax 
facility that experts consider worse than Pelican Bay 
directly back to the street community. 

TORTURE RETURNS TO ITS ROOTS 

In the late 1800s, prisoners were led into Pennsyl- 
vania's "eastern Penitentiary" with black sacks over 
their heads to disorient them. Now the prison system 
has come full circle to the stark, windowless environ- 
ment of the newest— and most expensive— supermaxes 
in the U.S. Once abandoned as cruel and unusual, the 
high-tech version of the black hood has returned. 

And with nothing to do and very little experience in 
such total isolation, prisoners begin to degrade emo- 
tionally and psychologically. Often this process is exac- 
erbated in the younger prisoners who are used to high 
volumes of external stimulation, who now, lacking 
that, begin to turn on themselves and others. 

Prisoners are not allowed to retain cups and uten- 
sils. Even bags must be returned to guards to avoid 
their use in such “entertainment” (as some supermax 
prisoners call it) of throwing feces or urine at guards. 

The isolation affects guards as well since their tra- 
ditional role has been reduced to that of servants. 
Recently that lackluster performance resulted in a 
prisoner in an observation cell being dead for several 
hours before he was finally checked. 

The existence of these high-tech cathedrals of cruel- 
ty defines, exactly, the degree of a society’s civilization, 
verifying the wisdom of Dostoyevsky— particularly in 
this country which attempts to define the "moral high 
road." What’s so very compelling is that only a few 
scant years ago we-as a nation-were showing our dis- 
dain for such places and practices in other countries, 
all the while secretly creating our own. 


only the Right were as humble as Rorty insists the 
Left become. It was said of President Eisenhower that 
his philosophy was his smile; but conservatives soon 
abandoned his genial conformism and 
remade the world to suit their convictions. 
Seattle 1999 and the anti-war movement 
attracted mass audiences to left-wing poli- 
tics. But without delving deeper into philo- 
sophical questions, this movement will be 
stillborn. 

As an organization, News and Letters 
Committees is crucial to addressing this 
challenge. But it is not always careful to 
project the philosophy of Marxist-Human- 
ism as a revolutionary force; and thus falls 
into the same mistakes facing pragmatism. 
Recent issues of News & Letters have seen a 
discussion in the "Readers' Views" section 
between a reader frustrated with the lack of 
a program and respondents who see this as another 
form of vanguardism. 

PRACTICE AND THE IDEA 

In her May 20, 1953 letter on Hegel's Absolutes, 
Dunayevskaya writes that "practice itself is implicitly 
the idea." She isn't referring to just any kind of prac- 
tice, buts revolutionary praxis, which isn't supplied by 
the masses and then reflected in the pages of News & 
Letters. This would set up a new system of external 
mediations, placing the organization outside of revo- 
lutionary activity and in the role of passive bystander. 

If the idea of freedom has content, the philosophy 
of Marxist-Humanism cannot leave programs or orga- 
nizational work to the masses. For this reason, Duna- 
yevskaya's 1987 "Presentation on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy" states that though the 
committee-form and the party-to-Iead are opposites, 
they are not absolute opposites: "At the point when 
the theoretic form reaches philosophy, the challenge 
demands that we synthesize not only the new rela- 
tions of theory to practice, and all the forces of revolu- 
tion, but philosophy's 'suffering, patience, arid labor of 
the negative,' i.e. experiencing absolute negativity. "(5) 

Rorty is most persuasive when he points out the dif- 
ficulty of envisioning a non-capitalist society. Given 
the failure of previous attempts, he writes, "this would 
have to be a society based neither on the investment of 
private capital nor on public ownership of the means 
of production."(6) Rorty's third alternative is precisely 
what Dunayevskaya means when she raises the ques- 
tion of what happens after a revolution. It cannot be 
vanguardist, then, to raise the issue. What is neces- 
sary is that it be seen as revolutionary praxis, and 
develop concretely from the struggles and subjectivi- 
ties of the present. 

1. "Intellectuals at the End of Socialism," by Richard 
Rorty, Yale Review, Vol. 80, Nos. 1-2, April 1992, p. 4. 

2. Karel Kosik, Dialectics of the Concrete, pp. 18-19. 

3. Andrew Seth Pringle Pattison, The Development from 
Kant to Hegel, pp. 46-47. 

4. "Intellectuals at the End of Socialism," p. 16. 

5. The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the Dialec- 
tic in Hegel and Marx, by Raya Dunayevskaya, pp. 18-19. 

6. "Intellectuals at the End of Socialism," p. 4. 

Peru social pressures 

After 22 months of the Toledo government, it can be 
confirmed that the central tenet of neoliberal policies 
has not changed. In this context, the rural sector, the 
farmers and campesinos, have seen a systematic fall in 
prices, for the most part below the cost of production. 
Poverty amongst the rural population has risen to 
78%. So on May 26 hundreds of thousands of farmers 
and campesinos initiated a general strike with mass 
demonstrations and highway blockages that produced 
shortages in the country’s major urban centers. 

The main demands are for: progressive tax reform; 
renegotiation of the external debt (which consumes 
approximately 25% of the government’s budget) in 
order to allow greater public investment in agricul- 
ture; price support guarantees; expanded credit; and 
greater protective tariffs. The movement also demands 
judicial security in defense of the communal lands and 
beneficiaries of agrarian reform who have come under 
attack by the huge mining and landowning corpora- 
tions, and it has rejected the privatization of the water 
supply through concessions to private companies. 

The May 26 general strike followed a national strike 
by the teachers that began on May 12 that has 
received the support of nearly 80% of the population 
and has reached into every corner of the country. 

The government responded by declaring a state of 
emergency, which has provoked active resistance. The 
height of resistance took place in Puno where 40,000 
marched to protest the death of one student and 40 
others injured by police gunfire. On June 3 a nation- 
wide mobilization against the state of emergency took 
place with 20,000 marching in Lima alone. 

The Toledo government is on the precipice. However 
it is probable that Toledo will continue in power ever 
more isolated and unable to maneuver. But it cannot 
be discounted that Peru may very well go the way of 
Argentina where the De la Rua government collapsed. 

From an interview with Victor Torres Lozado of the 
Confederacioh Campesina del Peru that appeared in 
the June issue of Tintaji, an independent left newspa- 
per in Quito, Ecuador, translated by Roger H. 
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Repression ofAcheh freedom movement continues 


Indonesia continues its war against the northwest 
province of Acheh, a massive offensive designed to 
wipe out the separatist guerrilla movement known as 
GAM and, apparently, to turn Acheh into a concentra- 
tion camp. It seems the war is really being waged 
against the civilians who organized themselves into a 
broad referendum movement, in order to force them to 
give up any idea of independence. 

The war began May 19 and has intensified since 
independent journalists were banned. After the army 
killed a German tourist and injured his wife, the area 
was closed to visitors and the government curbed com- 
munications to prevent the world from knowing the 
details of its atrocities. 

But two visits by the government's human rights 
commission, KomnasHAM, confirmed reports of sum- 
mary executions, including of children; abuse of 
women; and massive removal of villagers to camps, 
where conditions are terrible. Especially since most of 
the humanitarian aid organizations have been forced 
out of Acheh and no aid is allowed in, a huge human 
disaster is in the making. 

'SHOCK THERAPY' 

In mid-June, the air force used its U.S. -built F-16 
fighters for the first time to bomb an area of North 
Acheh in order to "force the rebels to come out of their 
hiding place, as this will make it easier for us to attack 
them," the army said; it will "give them some shock 
therapy." Light Bronco counter-insurgency aircraft 
were also used to rocket and strafe the area. These 
attacks, which are more likely to kill and maim inno- 
cent civilians than GAM rebels, are part of a strategy 
to drive the local populations out of the war zone. The 
government has announced the relocation of thou- 
sands of villagers, and estimates are that 40,000 may 
have been relocated so far into camps designed to hold 


LACK/RED VIEW 


(Continued from page I) 

E. Lee at Antietam, Lincoln announced that he would 
emancipate the slaves. 

MARX'S VIEW 

Marx was a sharp observer of what was happening 
during the Civil War. He thought that the Confederate 
invasion of Maryland in 1862 was a sign of the ongoing 
dissolution in the Confederacy. Marx wrote that the 
invasion of this border state by the South 

...showed that even in this section [of the country] 
the support for the Confederacy is weak. But the 
whole struggle turns on the border states. Whoever 
possesses them dominates the Union The emi- 

gration of the slaveowners from Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to the South, with their black 
chattels, is already enormous, and if the war is pro- 
longed for a while, as it is certain to be, the South- 
erners will have lost all hold there. The South 
began the war for these territories. The war itself 
was the means of destroying its power in the border 
states, where, apart from this, the ties with the 
South are weakening daily because a market can 
no longer be found for slave breeding and internal 
slave trade. (Letter to Engels, Oct. 29, 1862.) 

Marx clearly saw a number of interlocking contin- 
gencies which were opposing the Southern Confedera- 
cy. He saw Antietam in the context of the economic 
crises caused by the struggle over the border states 
limiting slavery. No one was more careful to follow 
events empirically than Marx. Yet in spite of all the 
contingencies that emerged, the overriding determi- 
nant for Marx was the necessity of the idea of freedom 
in the slaves themselves. In the same letter Marx crit- 
icized Lincoln for not measuring up to this real “his- 
toric content” of the war. 

McPherson doesn’t leave Lincoln off the hook. He 
reveals that the great emancipator was a politician, 
without any philosophy of freedom, under pressure to 
appease both slave-holding border states and aboli- 
tionists. 

For Lincoln, the only goal of the war was to preserve 
the Union. But the slaves didn’t agree with his limited 
view of the war. McPherson writes: 

They voted with their feet for freedom by escap- 
ing from their masters to Union military camps in 
the South. By creating a situation in which the 
Union officers would either have to return them to 
slavery or acknowledge their freedom, escaping 
slaves took the first step toward achieving free- 
dom for themselves and making the war a war for 
freedom as well as for the Union (p. 62). 

This quote contains nothing less than a method used 
by slaves, 140 years ago, to transform political war into 
a war for a new concept of a relationship of person to 
person and to labor. 

The real story of why the Civil War continues to 
need re-examination is not alone unearthing new con- 
tingencies, but the persistence of the drive to be free by 
African Americans. That persistence never stopped 
and showed itself in the whole 20th century. While 
McPherson wrote an important book on the Civil War, 
it still lacks the focus on the massive self-organization 
of African Americans which was the underlying deter- 
minant for the Civil War’s contingencies. 


up to 200,000 people. 

Health officials have treated thousands of refugees 
for illnesses since they were moved into camps around 
the province, an official said, including respiratory ail- 
ments, skin disease, bronchitis and diarrhea. Some 
refugees are suffering health problems due to over- 
crowding and lack of clean water, and food shortages 
have begun. 

ATTACK ON THE MASSES AND LEADERS 

The extent of the relocation gives the lie to the gov- 
ernment's claim that its only aim is to wipe out an 
estimated 5,000 GAM guerrillas. The guerrillas have 
widespread support in the villages, and the govern- 
ment apparently knows it cannot force its kind of 
"peace" on Acheh without destroying that country. 
Often villagers flee when the army approaches to avoid 
its killings, rapes, and torture, so that many displaced 
persons are hiding in the forests, without food or shel- 
ter. When the army moves people to camps, it then 
loots and bums their homes. 

Not only are all pro-referendum and human rights 
activists being detained and interrogated by the police 
if they are not killed on the spot, but so are any 
remaining humanitarian workers. Several, including 
four members of the Centre for Human Rights and two 
volunteers with the Indonesian Red Cross, were 
accused of having relations with GAM and charged 
with subversion, which carries a penalty of life impris- 
onment. 

On June 7, Saiful Bachri, an activist with KON- 
TRAS (the Commission for Victims of Violence and 
Missing Persons), was shot dead. Since all activists are 
both subject to arrest and in danger of abduction by 
military-backed militias, many have fled or gone 
underground. 

The face of fascism is evident in Indonesia's conduct 
of the war. At least three pro-government militias are 


Hearings: war at home 



Chicago— On June 17 the Chicago City Council, 
under the urging of Rogers Park Alderman Joe Moore, 
held hearings on the police misconduct that ensued at 
the end of the massive anti-war march held in Chicago 
on March 20. Moore participated in the protest, but left 
after the rally. 

The march and rally was not only in response 
to the war, but in response to an anti-war reso- 
lution sponsored by Moore and approved by the 
City Council with only one dissenting vote, just 
before the February city-wide election. However, 
out of 50 members Moore, Helen Shiller and 
Richard Munoz were the only aldermen present 
at the hearings. 

This well planned and coordinated March protest 
began with 5,000 people at Federal Plaza. After a rally, 
the marchers headed towards Michigan Avenue, an 
upscale shopping district in the East Loop. However, 
about 10,000 more people had joined and Chicago 
police directed the marchers to Lake Shore Drive, a 
major artery connecting the north and south sides of 
Chicago with its center and with each other. 

The people who stayed with the march until Chica- 
go Avenue were trapped. A lucky few took the Oak 
Street underpass before police blocked that escape. For 
about an hour the police made arbitrary selections of 
those who might leave; hapless clients released from 
Northwestern hospital stumbled into the mess; various 
tourists, shoppers and others struggled with the 
hyperbolic story of their entrapment. 

"I heard the commands, 'Officers, take one step for- 
ward! Officers, step forward! 1 When helicopters came 
over, it was clear they had a plan,” said Makalani 
Abisa in the hearing. 

The ordeal of the people who got arrested was 
extraordinary. All were crowded into both wag- 
ons and lockups. “The police at the station were 
mean and nasty. We had to hold up coats to go to 
bathroom and no water. There were 36 women in 
a cell who took care of each other. It was a good 
experience,” said Beth Lynch Giddings. 

About 550 people were arrested on March 20 and 
about 250 more were detained in the police encir- 
clement. Almost all were accused of reckless conduct. 
By June 19 the number of people subject to charges 
had gone from over 200 to only 20, the rest of the 
charges having been thrown out and many of the 
arrestees being freed without charges. Two more were 
arrested at the follow-up demonstration on March 21. 
As of this writing, the status of the 20 people facing 
charges is not known. 

—January 


active in Acheh. The army created militias to attack 
pro-independence groups in East Timor in 1999, and 
regularly uses such thugs in West Papua and other 
areas. 

GOVERNMENT MILITIAS 

In May, a militia attacked the KONTRAS and Legal 
Aid offices in Jakarta for speaking out against the war, 
and the government instructed the population of 
Jakarta to spy on the Achehnese neighborhoods to root 
out any activists. Two large protests of the war were 
held in Jakarta in May, but the demonstrators were 
quickly repressed. 

The U.S. press has hardly mentioned the atrocities 
going on in Acheh. A campaign by Acheh supporters in' 
the U.S. and by international journalists' orgahiza- 
tions was necessary to save the life of William Nessen, 
an American freelance journalist who was with a GAM 
unit in the mountains when martial law was declared. 
He reported that he tried to surrender to army troops 
but was fired upon and forced to flee. In late June, he 
was finally allowed to surrender in the presence of a 
U.S. official, but he is still being detained and could be 
jailed for years. 

U.S. government officials have made a few com- 
ments criticizing the war, but Indonesia is too impor- 
tant an ally in its "war on terrorism" for it to use its 
muscle to stop the war in Acheh. Supporters of human 
rights are concentrating on trying to get Congress to 
prevent the full restoration of military aid to Indone- 
sia. 

You can protest the war to the Indonesian embassy, 
the U.S. State Department and Congress (202-224- 
3121) Join support work aimed at educating Americans 
and Indonesians about Acheh and establishing people- 
to-people solidarity, and make financial contributions. 
For information, contact Acheh Center c/o Zainal, PO 
Box 6356, Harrisburg, PA 17112 or at 
achehcenterdkyahoo.com, or this newspaper. 

—Anne Jaclard 

Detroit corruption 
reaches the top 

Detroit— The corruption, criminal activity and 
coverups of wrongdoing were so widespread in the 
Detroit Police Department that the people, including 
s City Council members, called for a federal investiga- 
| tion into the department about a year ago. This month 
cj the federal investigators submitted a report that, 
§ among other things, called for the indictment of 17 
| police officers assigned to southwest Detroit on charges 
^ of shaking down precinct prostitutes and drug dealers, 
C theft of huge sums of money and drugs from drug deal- 
ers, systematic coverup of officer abuses and criminal 
activity, including the planting of evidence, making 
false arrests and giving false testimony in court. 

The disclosure of this police reign of terror in south- 
west Detroit gives rise to questions about the entire 
police department, and confirms what many Detroiters 
know about police abuse in their own areas. A com- 
ment heard everywhere on the streets was that south- 
west Detroit was no different from any other 
precinct— except the southwest precinct wasn’t as good 
as other precincts in covering up their abuses. 

These exposes came on the heels of another scandal 
involving Detroit Mayor Kwame Kilpatrick, his per- 
sonal security guard and a high-ranking deputy police 
officer. The mayor fired the deputy, who was investi- 
gating rumors of a wild party at the mayor’s mansion, 
and the coverup of an accident by one of his security 
guards. The mayor had replaced the old security guard 
with cronies from his high school and football playing 
days, despite the fact that majqr security officers in the 
affair had police records. He held a widely-publicized 
press interview in front of his mansion to deny every- 
thing, declaring that nothing in the charges had hap- 
pened. 

The deputy who was summarily discharged said he 
was fired because he was conducting the investigation 
involving the mayor, which the mayor and police chief 
both denied, although many veteran police officers said 
that they could never remember such a high-ranking 
officer being fired like that. The mayor and police chief 
claimed the deputy had simply been reassigned to 
another duty, claims that were patently false. 

Subsequent investigations have resulted in the res- 
ignations of the security officers charged with wrong- 
doing. The latest news is that police officers had taken 
Queen Latifah to an after-hours joint to “show her a 
good time,” providing a police escort and companion- 
ship. The only problem with this is that it is all ille- 
gal-officers are supposed to shut down such joints, 
not frequent them with celebrities. 

The Michigan state attorney general, who had been 
called in to conduct an investigation into the allega- 
tions made against Kilpatrick and his security guards, 
cleared them of any wrongdoing, but nobody believed 
him. All politics, everybody said. 

One thing is perfectly clear: this is not over, and it is 
going to be expensive for Detroit. Paying for the moni- 
tor and the reforms will require money the city can ill 
afford. And this says nothing about the lawsuits that 
will follow on the heels of the indictments of the 17 offi- 
cers in southwest Detroit involving previous purjured 
testimony and false imprisonment. 

—Andy Phillips 
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World powers try to stabilize Middle East i 


by Kevin A. Barry 


Under strong pressure from the leaders of the U.S., 
the European Union, Russia, and several Arab coun- 
tries, a serious attempt is underway to stabilize the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict on the basis of the so-called 
“Road Map.” This outside pressure comes at a time 
when both Israelis and Palestinians have exhausted 
themselves in a bloody struggle that has claimed near- 
ly 2,000 lives since September 2000, most of them 
Palestinian. While none of these powers, great or 
small, cares about the fate of the Palestinian people 
who have endured a cruel occupation since 1967, they 
are all concerned with regional and global stability and 
especially with undercutting the appeal of terrorist 
networks like A1 Qaeda. 

Since it is the Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon 
who has been the greatest obstacle to any viable peace 
negotiations, the first sign that something new was 
afoot came on May. 25, when Sharon suddenly and for 
the first time pronounced the word “occupation” to 
describe Israeli control of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

Then, on June 3, George W. Bush met with the lead- 
ers of four Arab states— Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
and Bahrain— and Palestinian Authority Prime Minis- 
ter Abu Mazen (Mahmoud Abbas). Bush for the first 
time came out clearly in favor of a Palestinian state 
with contiguous borders. 

The next day, June 4, Sharon, Mazen, and Bush met. 
Beforehand, Sharon made a token gesture, the release 
of 100 of Israel’s 5,000 Palestinian prisoners. Mazen 
was the one who really offered an olive branch, 
addressing the people of Israel directly when he stated, 
“We do not ignore the sufferings of the Jews through- 


out history.” Sensing a change in the wind, tens of 
thousands of Jewish fundamentalists demonstrated in 
Jerusalem that very day, with slogans denying any 
rights to the Palestinians such as “To divide our land is 
to defy God.” 

In the next few days, the Islamic fundamentalist 
Hamas movement denounced the Sharon-Mazen-Bush 
meeting, especially Mazen’s statement about Jewish 
suffering. Then, on June 8, in another response to the 
peace negotiations, commandos from Hamas, Islamic 
Jihad, and the more secular A1 Aqsa Martyrs’ Brigade 
staged a joint attack that killed four Israeli soldiers. 
Two days later, Israel attempted to assassinate a top 
Hamas leader with a missile, as it has done so many 
times before, missing him but killing innocent civil- 
ians. This led to an unusual public rebuke from Bush. 

On June 11-12, the same cycle of violence that has 


doomed so many peace initiatives seemed to have 
emerged: A Hamas suicide bomber killed 16 on a bus in 
Jerusalem and then Israel killed a Hamas leader and 
several civilians in a missile attack. By now, 60 people 
had died since the Sharon-Mazen-Bush meeting. 

As we went to press, however, the Road Map had not 
broken down. By June 17, Hamas was suddenly indi- 
cating that it might agree to a halt to its suicide 
attacks. Then, on June 19, the Israeli army dismantled 
a small outpost settlement of 25 people during a day- 
long confrontation with Jewish fundamentalists. 

For the first time since July 2000, some serious 
negotiations are taking place. Whether Sharon is will- 
ing to move beyond small gestures merely to placate 
the U.S. remains to be seen. Only real actions can lead 
to the achievement of a real two-state solution. 

—June 21, 2003 


Massive student protests in Iran 


A Tehran university student protest against the pri- 
vatization of universities, on June 10, set off a wave of 
protests that came to embody not only students but 
ordinary citizens and 


Burma crackdown 


whole families, not only in 
Tehran but in other Iran- 
ian cities. By the second 
night, thousands of resi- 
dents of Tehran were 
expressing their support 
by driving on the streets 
and honking their horns. 
Slogans included the call 
for the resignation of 
President Khatami and 
an end to “Supreme 


The military rulers of Burma (Myanmar) have 
cracked down hard again. A year ago, they promised 
greater openness and negotiations with the opposition 
National League for Democracy (NLD). They released 
NLD leader and Nobel Laureate Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi after over a decade of house arrest, allowing her 
some freedom of movement. 

On May 30, however, a pro-regime mob attacked a 
convoy that included San Suu Kyi, killing a number of 
her colleagues and injuring many more. Police moved 
in and arrested many NLD supporters. They are hold- 
ing San Suu Kyi incommunicado in the notorious 
Insein jail. They have also closed down the universi- 
ties to forestall student protests. 

Since the government limited San Suu Kyi’s travels 
after her release last year, thousands instead traveled 
long distances to hear her address NLD rallies. The 
determination of the masses to do away with a mili- 
tary regime that has been in power in various guises 
since 1962 has caused the regime to end a period of 
political opening that it rightly feared was getting out 
of control. 


Leader” Khamenei and 
the entire Islamic Repub- 
lic. All wanted freedom for 
political prisoners. 

By the third night, 
Islamist vigilantes called 



Ansar al Hizbullah and Basijis started attacking stu- 
dents and ordinary citizens. Students sleeping in their 
dormitories at Allameh Tabatabai University were 
attacked in the middle of the night. They were beaten 
with chains, their belongings were destroyed and resi- 
dences were severely damaged. 

By June 14, the protests had spread to Isfahan, Shi- 
raz, Ahvaz, Hamedan, Mashhad, Kirmanshah, and 
Tabriz. An open letter to Khamenei from 250 intellec- 
tuals challenged the very idea of “supreme leadership” 
and supported the right of Iranians to criticize their 
government. Signers included Hashem Aghajari, the 
former Islamist professor who has been in jail for chal- 
lenging the Shi'ite principle of imitation from a leader. 

As of June 23, thousands of people in Tehran and 
other cities have been arrested. The plainclothes police 
are raiding the homes of protesters and arresting 
more. Some arrestees have been forced to “confess” to 


their mistakes. Families of political prisoners are now 
holding daily vigils in front of the infamous Evin 
prison. Students are also holding sit-ins in front of 

Tehran University and the 
parliament. A letter from 
166 members of parliament 
has condemned the savage 
attacks on the protesters. 

Khamenei has been 
attacking these protests as 
“Instigated” by the U.S. and 
the Iranian monarchist 
media in Los Angeles. The 
Bush administration 
promises to bring democra- 
cy to Iran even as the U.S. 
occupation of Iraq is proving 
to be a complete disaster. At 
the same time, the Iranian 
regime is doing its best to 
come to an agreement with 
the European Union and 
development of its nuclear power 


the UN on i 
plants. 

The French government has chosen this moment to 
arrest members of the Iranian Mujahedeen Khalq 
(MK) and to raid their offices in France. The MK, who 
are mostly based in Iraq, have recently made an 
alliance with the U.S. army. So far, nine members of 
the MK in Europe have immolated themselves to 
protest the arrests in France. 

The protests in Iran, which are explicitly anti-fun- 
damentalist, continue to be a ray of hope in a crisis-rid- 
den Middle East. —Sheila Sahar 
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Mass protest strikes to defend hard-won gains have 
hit France and Austria. The French strikes have gone 
on almost weekly for over six weeks. They reached 
their peak when millions walked off their jobs and one 
million came out onto the streets, in the greatest mass 
outpouring since 1995. 

The strikers have opposed proposals by the 
rightist government for both cutbacks in the 
national pension plan and education “reforms.” 
To receive a full pension, one would have to 
work not 37.5 years, as today, but 40 years by 
2008 and 42 by 2020. This would discriminate 
harshly against working women, who on the 
average work fewer years in full-time paid 
employment. The government also wants to 
“decentralize” education, which would lead to 
pay cuts for non-teaching staff and greater 
social inequality among schools. 

The strikes continued through May and June. Large 
strikes on June 3 disrupted much of the economy, with 
postal, transport, and schools deeply affected and one 
million taking to the streets in demonstrations. 

Workers from the ranks attacked the labor bureau- 
cracy, which had shied away from an unlimited gener- 
al strike that would have continued until the propos- 
als were shelved. During a debate on June 4 at a big 
Paris rail station, one shop floor delegate from the 
General Confederation of Labor (CGT) stated: “After- 
wards, an accounting will be demanded of the unions 
that betrayed us.” As we went to press, parliament was 
poised to vote through the pension changes, but the 
education proposals had been withdrawn for now. 

During these weeks, Austrian workers battled 
a new pension policy that is to cut benefits by 
20%, affecting working women the most. The 
retirement age will also be raised from 59 to 65. 
On May 6, the biggest strikes since World War II 
shut doiwn urban transport and schools, with 
many workers holding mass indoor meetings at 
work to air their grievances. On June 3, an even 
bigger general strike occurred, with private and 
government workers participating. Nonetheless, 
the conservative-dominated parliament rammed 
through the pension cuts a few days later. 

In Germany, the Social Democratic Party (SPD) 
Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder has proposed a “Plan 
2010” that would cut unemployment and health bene- 
fits and make layoffs easier. After he was booed at a 
May Day rally outside Frankfurt, a furious debate 
took place within the SPD. By June 1, however, SPD 
leaders had caved in to Schroeder, who now uses the 
Margaret Thatcher slogan, “There is no alternative.” 
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‘For a few dollars more’ 

by Htun Lin 

At the HMO where I work, new machines are being 
introduced that can identify someone based on their 
fingerprints, voiceprint, and eye patterns. These will 
not be used to track terrorists and criminals, but to 
track us workers, to make sure we comply with their 
new cash-handling procedures. 

The company official instructing us made us sign an 
agreement that said “failure to comply.. .may lead to 
loss of employment.”One young Latina who works as a 
receptionist said, “Why do I have to give up my finger- 
prints just to keep my job? It feels like I’m being treat- 
ed like a common criminal.” 

The instructor assured us that this agreement was 
drafted with the approval of our union officials— the 
union’s name is right on the letterhead of the company 
1 form. What’s new for us is that the union has now 
become a full partner in carrying out management’s 
disciplinary apparatus. 

DEGRADING WORKERS AND PATIENTS 

What both management and the union want to 
pound into us is that these new “security” measures 
they are imposing are absolutely necessary in a world 
where everything, even healthcare, has become mere 
commodities. Capitalists need to track their commodi- 
ties. And we workers have become mere appendages to 
their machines, which track those commodities. 

One of those commodities tracked now is the number 
1 of times a patient uses a hospital bed. Sometimes it 
feels like our job is to punish the frequent user (the 
sicker and older patients) with a higher “sick tax,” 
because they owe another huge co-payment for each 
* admission. We are told daily that our increased perfor- 
mance in “revenue recovery enhancement” will deter- 
mine the size of our annual bonus. 

One of the biggest lies is their assertion that reduc- 
ing costs is for the benefit of healthcare Consumers. 
This is how HMO executives justify increasing co-pay- 
ments imposed on patients, while at the same time 

(Continued on page 3) 



i Reading, writing, revolt 

by John Alan 

A recently published book by Elizabeth McHenry, 
Forgotten Readers: Recovering the Lost History of 
African-American Literary Societies, recounts how 
African Americans in northern states, during the early 
decades of the 19th century, organized literary soci- 
eties and began to read and write. In McHenry’s words: 
“[Those] individuals were vividly aware of the general 
perception, especially among white slaveholders in the 
South, that black literacy and education posed a sig- 
nificant threat to the future of the slave system and to 
maintaining black subordination generally.” 

DAVID WALKER'S 'APPEAL' 

McHenry’s thesis is that northern literary societies, 
where African Americans met to write, read, discuss 
and publish issues relevant to slavery and freedom, 
were the spiritual engines for African-American slaves’ 
rebellion during the first three decades of the 18th cen- 
tury. She could have been thinking about the 1831 Nat 
Turner revolt or the 1822 Denmark Vesey conspiracy. 
However, McHenry’s focus is on David Walker’s 1829 
Appeal to the Coloured Citizens of the World. 

Walker, a Black minister living in Boston, published 
this 76-page pamphlet on the wretchedness of Black 
life during a period when slave revolts were causing 
fear and panic among slaveholders. Eventually, anti- 
slavery activity brought on the Civil War and ended 
slavery in America. African Americans, free and 
enslaved, were clearly in the vanguard of that historic 
movement to universalize freedom in the U.S. Walker’s 
critique upset not only Southern whites, but also some 
whites in the north who were .abolitionist but thought 
\ that the Appeal was too inflammatory and vengeful. 

McHenry claims that: “Throughout the Appeal, 
Walker contrasted the sense of allegiance black Amer- 

(Continued on page 8) 



International protests demand 
Indonesia troops out of Acheh! 


Protest at Indonesian embassy in Washington, D.C. against invasion of Acheh. 


by Anne Jaclard 

The government of 
Indonesia declared 
martial law in Acheh on 
May 19. Troops were 
sent in to the already 
militarized province on 
the northern tip of 
Sumatra island near 
Malaysia, along with 
aircraft to bomb and 
ships to blockade it. 

Indonesia is determined 
to destroy Acheh’s popu- 
lar separatist move- 
ment by killing or jail- 
ing the small guerrilla 
force named Free Acheh 
Movement (GAM) and activists who have been 
demanding a referendum on Acheh’s status for the past 
five years. Students, women’s groups, farmers, fisher- - 
men, small business people— nearly the entire 
province— have been involved in grass-roots move- 
ments against Jakarta’s repression and exploitation 
which GAM has fought since 1976. Some 12,000 
Achehnese were killed before the current war began. 

Two months into the war, the military (known as 
TNI) boasted that 1,277 suspected GAM members had 
been arrested and 531 killed. More credible reports are 
that fewer GAM members but hundreds of civilians 
have been killed, as the TNI routinely kills villagers 
during offensives it calls “shock therapy'” after the U.S. 
war on Iraq. Rape and other torture are common. 

JAKARTA'S DOUBLESPEAK 

At the same time that the TNI boasts of rapid 
progress, it also says martial law may have to be 
extended from six months to long as 10 years. This 
seeming contradiction is typical of the government in 
Jakarta’s double-speak by which it casts the dirty work 
of its armed forces as “self-defense.” 


The current war has also relocated about 40,000 
Achehnese into displaced persons camps as the TNI 
seeks to destroy the guerrillas’ support in the country- 
side. These camps lack clean water and medicine; 
cholera and other diseases have broken out. Some vil- 
lagers have been sent home from the camps, but only 
to still greater hardship because the TNI routinely robs 
their houses, livestock and stores, and bums down the 
houses and schools. 

The Jakarta government claims its repressive oper- 
ations throughout the archipelago are due to ethnic 
and religious conflicts, but the Achehnese are Muslims 
like the vast majority of Indonesians. Attempts to paint 
them as extremist fundamentalists who oppose secular 
government are absurd. Achehnese practice a brand of 
Islam which honors women’s rights and religious toler- 
ance. West Papua and Maluku, which also have active 
independence movements, are predominately Christ- 
ian, but the uprisings there are also based on exploita- 
tion and abuse, not religion. “Religious” conflicts in 
Maluku have been created by the TNI, which foments 
fighting between the long-time Christian population 

(Continued on page 10) 


Eyewitness report: new stage of revolt in Iran 


Tehran, Iran— The student protests against pri- 
vatization that started in Tehran oh June 10 have 
spread across Iran, involving thousands of ordinary 
people. Their slogans are not only against the 
"Supreme Leader" Khamenei and President Khatami 
but also against the entire Islamic Republic. Islamic 
security forces have tried to stop this new uprising. 

On July 9 (the anniversary of important student 
demonstrations in 1999) representatives of a student 
coalition held a press conference to announce they 
would not be able to hold widespread demonstrations 
as expected because of the degree of government 
repression. They denounced Iran’s judiciary and the 
country's "political and social apartheid." Minutes after 
the press conference ended plainclothes police entered 
the room and held guns to the heads of the students, 
kidnapping them in front of reporters. University 
dorms were closed and the students were taken to the 
notorious Evin prison, once used by the Shah of Iran to 
torture his opponents. 

Later on July 9 protests took place at Enghelab 
Square in Tehran and in Mashhad, leading to new 
clashes with the police. This is not the end of the strug- 
gle in Iran; it is just the new beginning. 

Ansar-e Hezbullah— the organized Islamic vigi- 
lantes loyal to the regime— have used knives, chains 
and cattle prods to attack demonstrators, causing 
many injuries. Special guards or Basig— who initially 
pretended to be mediators between the opposing 
forces— are also involved and arrest anyone they can. 
Students, ordinary people and journalists have been 
beaten, jailed, tortured, and killed. 

Some say that members of the special security forces 
speak Arabic. The suspicion voiced by many students is 
that the regime is using mercenaries brought to 
Tehran from various Arab countries. 

As of June 28, based on government figures, 4,000 
demonstrators had been arrested— 800 of them stu- 
dents and the rest ordinary citizens. Parents of the 
arrested have gathered in front of Evin prison, forming 
protest committees and demonstrating for the freedom 
of those arrested. 

Zahra Kazemi, an Iranian-Canadian photojoumal- 
ist, was arrested on June 23 while taking pictures out- 
side of Evin. The government is so afraid of news leak- 
ing out of the prison that it doesn't tolerate the basic 


rights of journalists. Kazemi suffered a fatal skull frac- 
ture after being beaten by a government interrogator. 

At the time of one of the demonstrations I was plan- 
ning to go to a dormitory to witness what was happen- 
ing, but friends stopped me, saying security forces will 
arrest anyone they can find. I was told they beat any- 
one arrested for days before even asking their names. 

REGIME IN TOTAL CRISIS 

There is no freedom in Iran, either politically, or 
socially. Reality has been twisted so badly that people 
make jokes about the government all the time. When 
there is no freedom of speech and expression, this is 
how people express themselves. 

To give one example, I bought a copy of Time maga- 
zine in Tehran. It was only a little different from what 
we have in the U.S., except that every picture showing 
any part of a woman's or man's body was scratched out 
with a black marker. People call this "body censorship." 
I also got a small book containing reproductions of 
some of Rembrandt's paintings. One shows a women 
sitting with no clothes on (the original is in the Lou- 
vre). In this book her picture was covered with a dress 
from top to bottom. Even Rembrandt is censored. 

With so much repression, the struggles of women 
permeate every aspect of society. At a recent student 
demonstration in the Narmac area of Tehran women 
students threw their scarfs and maghnaeh (a big scarf 
which covers an entire head) into the street as a rejec- 
tion of the Islamic code against women. 

The situation facing the youth is terrible. In some 
colleges, women and men cannot even be friends with 
each other. I heard of a young man and woman who 
were questioned by university authorities. They had no 
sexual relations with each other. Yet the authorities 
insisted that they marry. One official said if they do not 
want to marry permanently, they should get a "tempo- 
rary" marriage (in the Islamic code this is called 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Solidarity with women of Afghanistan 


by Terry Moon 

Today the Afghan women’s experience with funda- 
mentalist Islam and with phony U.S. “liberation” is 
being watched by the worldwide women’s movement— 
particularly by women in Iraq who fear the willingness 
of the U.S. to sell out women’s lives in Afghanistan is 
evidence of their willingness to do the same in Iraq. 
The situation of women in Afghanistan reveals their 
fears are well founded. 

Today, the ability of Afghan women to 
gain even a minimal amount of freedom 
is being severely hampered by the U.S.’s 
support of the Northern Alliance and 
fundamentalist warlords, a repressive male-dominated 
culture, and the hold that fundamentalist ideas have 
on the countryside. We look to the struggle of women in 
Afghanistan to see Woman as Revolutionary Force and 
Reason in the most difficult of circumstances. 

AFGHANISTAN TODAY 

Despite the claim by President Bush in his speech to 
the nation on May 1 that “We continue to help the 
Afghan people lay roads, restore hospitals', and educate 
all of their children,” the Education Department in 
Afghanistan’s Balkh Province just announced closing 
180 schools due to lack of funds. This leaves over 4,000 
teachers and school employees jobless and stops 
170,000 students’ education. Many teachers have yet 
to receive salaries since the academic year began 
(“School Closures in Balkh Province Leave Teachers, 
Students Stranded,” July 23, 2003, by Farangis 
Najibullah, rawa_supporters@yahoogroups.com). 

The escalating attack on girls’ education was 
addressed directly on International Women’s Day, 
March 8, in Parwan province when a teenager, 
Mahera, said: “The world is going to the moon and 
across the Internet, but Afghan girls are living under 
fanatical prejudices. We want these mullahs to be 
quiet.” 

The director of the Panjsher school district in Par- 
wan province confirmed that there were no schools for 
girls because of opposition from fundamentalist Islam- 
ic scholars. In Herat province rules were announced in 
January which prohibit men from teaching girls and 
impose strict sex segregation in schools. A shortage of 
women teachers restricts the ability of girls to go to 
school at all. Warlord Ismail Khan, who rules Panjsh- 
er, ordered increasing restrictions on women and girls 
over the past year, including immediate mandatory 
gynecological exams for women and girls found alone 
or with unrelated men, walking on the street or riding 
in a taxi. 

Even the appalling lack of security has its own sex- 
ual politics. Over 150 people are wounded by land 
mines or unexploded ordnance in Afghanistan every 
month. But if a girl or woman is maimed, she becomes 
unmarryable; it is “also difficult for them to make 
friends, nobody really accepts them,” reports physio- 
therapist Rohajza Naudri, who herself lost a leg to a 
mine when she was 11. 

U.S. BETRAYS DEMOCRACY 

Afghanistan has a chance of becoming a place where 
its citizens can enjoy some freedom, but at every oppor- 
tunity the U.S. stopped it. One such opportunity was 
the loya jirga of July 2002, which set up the govern- 
ment structures and chose who would run it. It was 
preceded by the Bonn Summit in November 2001, 
where the transitional government was formed. Out of 
57 delegates, only five women were selected by male 
delegates in, as Medea Benjamin of Global Exchange 
tells us, “a completely undemocratic fashion.” 

The manipulation of the loya jirga takes on great 
significance given the present reality of Afghanistan: 
the warlords are again fighting among themselves; the 
Northern Alliance is raping women of the Pashtun eth- 
nic group and imposing Taliban-like restrictions on 
women; the Northern Alliance and warlords have been 
using U.S. money to build up their own private armies 
and power bases and to attack those of other ethnici- 
ties and those who support the Karzai government. 

The forces responsible for countless brutalities 
under the former Rabbani government were the ones 
decreed by the U.S. as the decision-makers. It did not 
start out that way. As delegates to the loya jirga Omar 
Zakhilwal and Adeena Niazi tell us: “Men and women 
mingled openly and comfortably. In tolerant and lively 
exchanges, we discussed the compatibility of women’s 
rights with our Islamic traditions. Women played a 
leading role at these meetings. We were living proof 
against the stereotypes that Afghans are divided by 
ethnic hatreds, that we are a backward people not 
ready for democracy and equality.... The one issue that 
united the delegates above all others was the urgency 
of reducing the power of warlords and establishing a 
truly representative government.” 

There was a grassroots movement to nominate the 
former king, Zahir Shah (a Pashtun) as head of state 
as a counterbalance to the Northern Alliance. This 
move was not favored by the warlords of the Northern 
Alliance and other tribal leaders who want to maintain 
a weak and decentralized Afghan state in order to pre- 
serve their lucrative enclaves of power. 

To appease them, the U.S. postponed the loya jirga 
for close to two days while it strong-armed the king 
into renouncing any role in the government-to-be. This 
allows the U.S. to drop a bomb or snatch a terrorist 
whenever it pleases, rather than risk a recomposition 


of a centralized Afghan state. 

After any semblance of democracy was destroyed by 
the U.S., Zakhilwal and Niazi report, “the atmosphere 
at the loya jirga changed radically. The gathering was 
now teeming with intelligence agents who openly 
threatened reform-minded delegates, especially 
women. Fundamentalist leaders branded critics of the 
warlords as traitors to Islam and circulated a petition 
denouncing the Women’s Affairs Minister Samar as 
‘Afghanistan’s Salman Rushdie.’” The 
warlords terrorized their critics and 
came out controlling the armed forces, 
security services, foreign affairs, and 
ministry staffs— in short, the country. 

BACK TO THE FUTURE 

With U.S. collusion, Afghanistan is slipping back 
into chaos, misery, starvation, feudalism. Now more 
women are being raped because of ethnic rivalries; 
deepening poverty means the practice of selling girls 
as brides— some as young as eight— is escalating. Sell- 
ing women is against Islam, but that hasn’t stopped 
the practice. 

While the oppression can seem overwhelming, we 
have learned from our Afghan sisters how universal is 
the concept of “two worlds in every country.” Just as 
women organize themselves to fight our government 
and culture, and oppose Bush’s war in Afghanistan 
and now in Iraq, so women in Afghanistan, South Asia, 
and the Middle East— in fact women worldwide— 
reveal themselves as militant fighters for freedom 
against their own governments. 

You can see the dialectic at work— self-development 
through contradiction— as women confront a key char- 
acteristic of their oppression: their complete dehuman- 
ization. The Taliban and the Northern Alliance haw 
reduced women to their sexual function and view 
women as things. That reality means these women put 
their lives on the line to experience self-development, 
to insist to themselves and to the world that they are 
full human beings. 

During the Taliban years, women ran hundreds of 
(Continued on page 5) 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Wambui Otieno in 1987 with supporters outside of 
court. 


In Nairobi, Kenya, where widows are shunned, rev- 
olutionary feminist activist Wambui Otieno, 67 years 
old, sparked huge controversy by marrying Peter 
Mbugua, 25. In the 1950s she fought for Kenya’s inde- 
pendence from Britain as a Mau Mau scout, was 
imprisoned, raped and impregnated by prison guards; 
in the 1960s she married out of her tribe; in 1987 she 
fought her first husband’s tribe over where he would be 
buried, arguing that women should make that decision 
despite tribal customs. While headlines proclaim 
“Granny’s toy boy scandalizes Kenya,” and men are 
quoted saying, “She’s disgusting,” Otieno proclaims 
that “Women must rise against the attitude that only 
older men can marry younger girls.” 

* * * 

The U.S. Supreme Court upheld— by refusing to 
hear an appeal— a lower court decision ruling that 
“wanted posters” with pictures of abortion doctors are 
illegal threats of violence (not free speech). The Amer- 
ican Coalition of Life Activists must therefore pay 
damages under the Freedom of Access to Clinic 
Entrances Act. 

* * * 

Police in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, forced the can- 
cellation of a planned march, July 20, to protest a ris- 
ing number of sex crimes. About 25 activists from the 
All Women’s Action Society showed up anyway and, 
despite police harassment, unfurled a 12-foot long ban- 
ner which read: “Citizens Against Rape: Towards a Vio- 
lence-Free Community.” They attached notices to the 
banner charging “Cancelled! Our rights to peaceful 
protest denied.” 

* * * 

The ruling Christian Democratic Party in Slovakia 
is threatening to throw out Cabinet members who 
voted, in July, to extend abortion rights to allow preg- 
nancies to be terminated up to the 24th week if the 
fetus might suffer genetic defects. The right-wing 
coalition government in that heavily Catholic country 
is said to be in crisis. 


ESSAY 


Contradictions at 
women's conference 

Editor’s note: In the July N&L we discussed the 
National Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) Confer- 
ence. Below are reports of several workshops. 

“Women as Third World Citizens,” was so permeated 
by postmodernist thinking that it offered little of the 
internationalism found in revolutionary feminist and 
Third World theory. 

Laura E. Sjoberg was to speak on Iraqi women, but 
had decided not to because “stories about women in 
Iraq have endings with consequences” for which she 
did not want to be responsible. Instead, she discussed 
her agreement with Jean Baudrillard that “inquiry 
into reality removes us from truth.” 

Gurleen Grewall’s paper, “The Case Against Devel- 
opment,” described Indian women’s movements 
against new dams and destruction of subsistence farm- 
ing which had fed people and preserved the land better 
than the technology of the “Green Revolution.” The 
other panelists were Helena Halperin, who described 
women’s cooperative ventures in Kenya, and Wairim 
Njambi, a Kenyan, who spoke about women-to-women 
marriages there. 

In the discussion, I gave out a flyer about Iraqi fem- 
inists, suggesting we could say something about 
them— and help them. I warned against failing to men- 
tion that one Indian feminist Grewall discussed sup- 
ports the fundamentalist BJP government. Njambi 
objected to criticizing Indian feminists’ support of the 
BJP: “You American feminists supported Clinton.” Of 
course, I said that I did not, and that those who did had 
set back the women’s movement. 


At the session on “The Politics of Place in Latin 
American Women’s Literature,” a paper was presented 
by a Brazilian woman, Erica A. Salles, about the book 
Child of the Dark by Carolina Maria de Jesus. It was 
great to hear the cross-generational dialogue with the 
poor Black woman living in the 1950s in a Brazilian 
favela (slum). 

The workshop on “Women in Black” (WiB) focused on 
academics as participants in the movement. I learned 
about WiB beginning as a silent protest by Jewish and 
Palestinian women against the Israeli government in 
support of the first intifada in Jerusalem in 1987. It 
spread around the world, including women demon- 
strating in Belgrade against Milosevic’s genocidal war. 

Lee Sharkey spoke of how silence can transform 
political protests. She gave a historical sweep of 
women’s mourning as a form of political action since 
1955. 

This workshop showed feminist contradictions in the 
movement. Mary Joe Aagerstoun started a WiB Art 
Project. But the participants could not agree to send 
their creation to Israel because they did not know how 
to distinguish their opposition to all wars, including 
Palestinian extremists’ condemnation of the existence 
of Israel. The inability to define their opposition to war 
in ways that cannot be confused with non-liberatory 
opposition caused the death of this project. 

— Urszula Wislanka 
* * * 

There were three fascinating presentations at “Neo- 
liberal Fare, Day Care and the Red Scare: Making 
Socialism Relevant (Again) in the Classroom,” a work- 
shop that aimed to “consider how feminism and social- 
ism can be introduced in courses that focus on women 
and development, religion, and feminist history.” 

Kristen Ghodsee briefly traced the history of the 
women’s movement in the U.S., stressing how it “was 
always connected to issues of race and class.” She men- 
tioned Clara Zetkin and Alexandra Kollontai as social- 
ists who “saw sex as fundamental to revolution. Even 
in the French Revolution women were an issue.” She 
said that NWSA’s program links gender, race and eth- 
nicity but seems scared of class. She wants to “question 
what is going on with the absence of class and femi- 
nism’s ability to deal with late capitalism.” 

In the discussion I brought up the left’s failure to 
project a liberatory vision of the future because each 
presenter touched on how, as Ghodsee put it, her stu- 
dents didn’t know, and couldn’t imagine, how an alter- 
native economic society could be structured. She said, 
and the other presenters agreed, that it was “hard for 
her students to understand a non-price-driven mecha- 
nism for distributing resources.” 

— T.M. 
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Berkeley, Cal. —Berkeley Bowl, a store noted for 
its organic produce, has fired union organizer Chuck 
McNally. It came as a shock to many shoppers in one 
of the most liberal cities in the U.S. that Berkeley Bowl 
was not already unionized. On July 21 about a hun- 
dred people came to an informal rally in front of the 
store to show their support for Chuck and for the 
unionization effort. Employees have already voted, by 
signing union cards, to join United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers, but the store refuses to recognize the 
election. 

The store fired Mr. McNally on bogus, trumped-up 
charges. It has engaged in other anti-union activities 
as well: telling employees that they doubted the union 
would help them and distributing anti-iinion flyers. 
Bosses have even asked workers if they signed union 
authorization cards, a clear violation of federal law. 

Verizon demand 

New York— Sisters and brothers, as many of you 
know the contract between Verizon and over 75,000 
workers is up in August. Our unions (CWA/IBEW) are 
currently involved in difficult and tough hegotiations, 
as the Verizon overlords are demanding deep cuts in 
the living standards of our workforce. 

For three years, Black telephone workers, under the 
leadership of the Black Telephone Worker^ for Justice, 
have been waging a struggle to make the! birthday of 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. a paid holiday from Verizon 
for all of its employees. Verizon has confirmed our accu- 
sations of racism and hypocrisy as they have so far 
rejected the demand for a paid holiday in these current 
negotiations. 

We are asking for your help in our struggle. We are 
calling on you to send an email to Verizon’s top over- 
lord. Please send an email demanding thqt Dr. King’s 
birthday be made a paid holiday, or you will participate 
in a national boycott of Verizon products. The address 
is ivan.g.seidenberg@verizon. com. Please send a copy 
to ronmwashington@aol.com. 

Thanks for your support! The Struggle Continues! 

—Run Washington, BTWFJ 


(Continued from page 1) 

reducing services. They insist they have to Cut services 
and impose new costs on patients, in order to reduce 
costs. In other words, they have to harm the patient in 
order to help him. Even George Orwell couldn’t have 
been more ironic. 

TARGETING THE SICK 

While I hear a lot of economic cliches about “supply 
and demand” to rationalize price increases, in practice, 
healthcare organizations are manipulatng both supply 
and demand to milk all sides of the systejm for their 
gain. With bean counters in charge, the sickest are 
targeted for the greatest financial pressure. 

I’ve heard patients say things like “It doesn’t pay to 
be sick,” or “I never should have let that doctor exam- 
ine me in the first place,” or “Next time, I’ll just keep 
him at home, it’s cheaper.” People in effect weed them- 
selves out of healthcare, based on their inability to pay. 
Patients are beginning to catch on to the Words of one 
bumper sticker: “Our National Health Plan: Don’t Get 
Sick.” 

Senior citizens on Medicare are the HMGs’ favorite 
target for price-gouging through increasing co-pay- 
ments. The goal is to reduce their healthcare demand. 
Seniors are now in the crosshairs especially because 
the Bush administration deliberately underfunded 
healthcare these retired workers have already paid 
for. Every time I see an old patient on Medicare being 
punished by huge co-payments, I see their money 
going towards Bush’s war, and his tax cut fpr the rich. 

HARVESTING PATIENTS 

The huge Tenet Hospital chain shows another dead- 
ly side to healthcare run primarily for the bottom line. 
It is the most egregious example of how unparalleled 
revenues are brought into a multi-billion dollar com- 
pany. In Redding, Cal., Tenet and its Chiefjof Cardiol- 
ogy were engaging in criminal activity by performing 
unnecessary angiograms and heart-bypass surgeries 
on patients who didn’t even need them. When there’s a 
pool of money available to dip into, health care man- 
agers find a way to artificially boost “demand.” 

Nurses and doctors appealed to Tenet’s manage- 
ment to conduct an administrative review of the prac- 
tices. Management rebuffed their appeal, and instead 
promoted the cardiologist and put his face on Tenet’s 
ads because, to them, he was their star performer in 
enhancing their bottom line. He marketed a lucrative 
commodity even if it had no use and in fact did enor- 
mous damage. 

We have entered a brave new world where patients 
are treated either as financial liabilities or bpportuni- 
ties for revenue enhancement. Health workers are 
treated as either mere labor cost to be cut, or as 
enforcers of revenue enhancement. 

There’s no other way out of this dehumanized world 
of all against all dictated by capital’s perverted form of 
social “cooperation” unless we begin to consciously 
strip away the commodity form out of not only health- 
care but also other areas of life and labor in society in 
general. 


For the workers the issues are uneven pay aind arbi- 
trary pay raises, poor working conditions, lack of 
healthcare coverage (they have to wait a full six 
months before becoming eligible for coverage) and 
management’s ability to fire anyone at will. 

The people at the July 21 rally were, by arid large, 
the same people who fought to have Berkeley Bowl 
locate in its present store. Several years ago, when the 
local Safeway closed, a chain McFrugal was slated to 
occupy the space. Local residents pressured the city to 
instead give Berkeley Bowl tax breaks so it could move 
into the space. One of them said, “We used to be the 
Committee for a Full Service Supermarket, we now 
need to become the Committee for a Full Service 
UNION Supermarket.” —Union supporter 

Congress Hotel strike 


Atlanta — Picketers at the Underground Plaza here in 
the city where Coca-Cola's world headquarters is 
located, protested the complicity of Coca-Cola in the 


I 
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Congress Hotel Workers show support for Gelmart 
Factory workers in the Phillipines, who have done 
the same for the hotel union. Both the factory and 
the hotel are operated by Albert Nasser. 

Chicago— We learned a lot of things during the 
strike against the Congress Hotel. We learned that 
Nasser is cheap. Also if he cared about the employees, 
he wouldn’t have made us go on strike. He hasn’t nego- 
tiated with us since the strike began June 15. 

We also learned that we could stay strong. Some 
thought we would go back before now without getting 
what we need— the same wage as the rest of the hotel 
workers in Chicago, $10 an hour. 

Some people out here got jobs somewhere else dur- 
ing the strike, but I haven’t been able to find one. I 
worked at Congress Hotel for nine years. Some! are so 
mad that they say they might not come back to the 
Congress Hotel even with a new contract. 

People are wondering why we don’t see members of 
our union from other hotels on the line. We need their 
help, but HERE Local 1 stopped getting them here 
after a few weeks. Why? We know people haven’t for- 
gotten us because other unions show solidarity by com- 
ing out here, like SEIU. 

I feel sorry for the guests during the strike. The 
kitchen is nasty. There are lots of flies on the prep line. 
The kitchen is supposed to be cleaned between il p.m. 
and 5 a.m., but the chef says he doesn’t have the time 
to get it done. Just this morning, we turned back eight 
people. A wedding party canceled because of all the 
noise we make. A wedding party moved to the Palmer 
House Hotel. Congress Hotel lost thirty thousand dol- 
lars. So we know there are people who care and that 
Congress Hotel is losing money. —Striker 


murder ty paramilitary death squads of union 
activists at bottling plants in Colombia. The event was 
on 3uly 9. -Ray B. 

Nursing home abuse 

Chicago— People usually try to prepare for events 
such as funerals, education, promotions, but few of us 
plan for the time when we are elderly or incapacitated. 
Some senior citizens have life insurance policies, but 
they didn't plan on being sick. Many of them fall prey 
to the corporate machine of the nursing home industry 
which will eat up most of their income and resources. 

The problem is not that most of the income of seniors 
and others is taken, but the fact that many are given 
inferior services, sometimes by uncaring staff. At many 
nursing homes, patients with Alzheimer’s disease or 
other mental incapacitations wander unsupervised. A 
patient might have a seizure and collapse foaming at 
the mouth and bleeding with no help in sight. Some- 
times defecation is not cleaned up promptly from the 
floor. I have seen housekeeping staff reuse dirty water 
to mop floors. 

The most despicable thing about the nursing home 
industry is the attitude of dehumanization produced in 
some of the staff after they’ve been there awhile. There 
are excellent staff people in the nursing home industry, 
too, but some staff people talk to patients as if they 
were dogs. If they holler in pain from bed sores they 
will be ignored and their problem not treated. 

At one nursing home a staff member who was deliv- 
ering snacks dropped a cookie on the floor. His co-work- 
er said to throw it away. He replied, as he put it back 
on the table, “They don’t know the difference.” 

His statement summed up for me the attitude of the 
institution that is supposed to care for our sick and 
elderly. Many are disabled, have no families or friends 

who are able to care 
for them, are sick, 
poor, and can’t take 
care of themselves. 
Some are at a point 
where they don’t real- 
ly understand what’s 
going on around 
them. Mistreatment 
of such people is 
unacceptable! 

There needs to be 
action taken when 
the sick and elderly 
become the 

oppressed. 

— Akili 


Many thanks to Greg Sta- 
ples who contributed the 
photo with the story "Sup- 
port for union drive at 
Fred's" last month. 


speaks to today's struggles 


Soledad, Cal. —I enjoyed The Revolutionary Jour- 
nalism of Felix Martin so much I read it in one single 
day. This book is really good at shedding light on 
racism in this country, as well as the many struggles 
Felix Martin participated in as a blue collar worker. 

The article “Nixon smokescreen” made me think 
how history repeats itself, as now I see a Bush smoke- 
screen, especially concerning “weapons of mass 
destruction." Martin was comparing U.S. workers to 
Russian workers and foresaw the government coming 
down on strikers to the point of “making Russia look 
like a bunch of play kids.” I was amazed that Felix 
Martin’s simple style of writing packed such a punch to 


the capitalist beast. 

So did his revealing to students at a college campus 
that they would someday be the “mental labor” while 
the workers were physical labor. But Martin spoke of 
the need to bridge the gap between the two. I feel, as 
Marx wrote, that both mental and physical labor are 
labor. To unite the two benefits both groups of workers. 
Their division is for the benefit of capitalism. 

Martin referred to anti-busing racism as a tool of 
capitalist society aiming to divide workers on the shop 
floor. These capitalist tools have not been disposed of— 
they merely change appearance or are delivered to us 
in a smokescreen, as Felix Martin would say. 

—Soledad prisoner 


Two 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

As part of our ongoing 
discussion of Marx's cri- 
tique of capitalist produc- 
tion, we publish here for 
the first time anywhere 
Dunayevskaya' s essay, 
"The Cooperative Form of 
Labor Vs. Abstract 
Labor," which she wrote 
on March 2, 1951 as part 
of her work on what ulti- 
mately became Marxism 
and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today. All boldfaces 
are in the original. The 
piece has been slightly 
edited. 


I n our present soci- 
ety, where humanity 
is but a cog in a 
machine, the proof that 
the division between 
mental and manual 
labor— that attribute of 
all class societies— has 
under capitalism 

reached its apex, is self- 
evident. 

With this truth shining 
forth in increasing ten- 
sions, crises and wars, it 
becomes well-nigh 
impossible to have the 
worker fulfill the capi- 
talistic function of 
machine-made higher 
labor productivity. 

The workers’ antagonism to the machine has trav- 
eled a long way from the time when they simply 
wished to smash it. Now what they want to have done 
with is their very work. They want to do something 
entirely different— express all their natural and 
acquired powers in an activity worthy of them as 
human beings. 

They wish to appropriate the science, heretofore 
wholly incorporated into the machine while they were 
turned into its appendage. They feel that in a much 
greater way than seems apparent to the naked eye. 
Their capacity to engage in a wide variety of activities, 
change from job to job, tinker with machines in off 
hours, create things for their own use on government- 
plus contracts is a good beginning to making the 
machine an extension of their powers rather than 
them being slaves to the machine. 

All that needs to be done now is that they and their 
fellow workers engage in a self-activity so different 
from their present work as to make the scientists in 
the cubbyholes outside of the plants as unnecessary as 
is the capitalist inside the factory. 

In no other way can a fundamental change in soci- 
ety be achieved. In all other ways capital has 
retained its domination over labor. Marx was right 
when he insisted that only when cooperative labor 
replaced private labor from the ground up will social 
control become the natural attribute of individuals 
cooperating in labor and who have become thereby 
truly social individuals. 

Otherwise cooperation is a snare and a delusion, that 
capitalistic caricature of social control called pri- 
vate management of industry. That is to say, it is coop- 
erative labor forced into the value form to which 
all concrete labors have been reduced by the 
“planned despotism” of capital. 

Just as there is no such animal as “abstract labor”— 
you must be engaged in concrete activity, mining, tai- 
loring, machine production [and so forth]— so there is 
no cooperative labor where the autocratic control over 
labor sets the pace the workers must follow. 

It is the process of reduction of your laboring skill 
which transforms the labor process 
into a process of extraction of surplus 
value— that is, unpaid hours of labor. 

The capitalist’s “werewolf hunger” for 
unpaid hours of labor dominates over 
that labor process and also over tech- 
nology which is constantly called 
upon to reduce the hours of labor 
socially necessary to produce com- 
modities to win the battle of competi- 
tion on a world scale. 

Let us take another look at the form 
of cooperation. Under capitalism it 
takes the form of value. But value in 
production means one thing, and in 
the market something quite different. 

In the market it means exchange- 
value or money and private property. 

In production it means the time clock 
which sees to it that no matter what 
your concrete skills you produce so 
much and so much— a whole mass of 
abstract labor no different from that of 
your fellow workers, no matter what 
your individual private skills are 
which fashion concrete commodities. 

But? the capitalist doesn’t trust the 
clock in and of itself to set the pace, so 
he has a foreman over the belt line. But suddenly you 
find that it isn’t just one foreman but a hierarchy of 
control over you. Why? You can do the work, so why all 
these composites of a Frankenstein monster? 

It is because neither you nor your fellow workers are 
interested in the work. It is a question of forcing you 
to labor and it is because it is forced labor that such 
a hierarchy is necessary. They are there to see that 
everything is subordinated to that one function, of 
extracting from you as much labor as possible. 

They are not there because it is not just you but 
many of you who are working. That is not because 
labor is social, cooperative. They are not there because 
they work, or even know how to very often, but only to 
exercise that despotic control which forces all your 
labors into that value form. 

Now the capitalist tries to identify his despotic con- 


The cooperative form of labor 
vs. abstract labor 


trol over labor with the social character of cooperative 
labor. But that you know is so much poppycock, only it 
isn’t a joke because he has all the cards in his hands 
and the only thing private belonging to you— your 
capacity to labor— is of no value outside of the factory. 

So you continue to sweat it out. But you are not fooled. 
You know that the planned despotism in the factory 
arises not out of the cooperative form of labor, but 
out of the antagonistic relationship between between 
you and he who lords it over you. 

Marx knew that too, 
and that is why he so 
sharply separated the 
nature of the coopera- 
tive form of labor from 
its capitalistic integu- 
ment or value-form. 

1. a) Cooperation, in 
itself, a productive 
power of social labor, is 
a power due to coopera- 
tion itself, b) Coopera- 
tion, under capitalism, is 
forced into a value mold 
of undifferentiated 
abstract labor which 
hides not only its concrete 
character but the division 
between paid and 
unpaid labor. Indeed 
cooperative labor is 
allowed to function only to 
the extent that it is possi- 
ble to produce surplus 
value or unpaid hours of 
labor. That is what the cap- 
italist’s private property 
means, the labor of others. 

2. Cooperative labor, in 
itself, allows the laborer to 
strip off “the fetters of the 
individual and develop 

capacities of his species.” , „ . .. 

That is to say not you alone porkers' solidarity in acn 



dreamed Aristotle, the 
greatest thinker of antiquity, 'if 
every tool, when summoned, or 
even of its own accord, could 
do the work that befits it, just 
as the creations of Hephaestos 
went out of their own accord to 
their sacred work.. .then there 
would be no need either of 
apprentices for the master 
workers, or of slaves for the 
lords.' Oh those heathens! They 
understood nothing of political 
economy and Christianity. 

They did not, for example, 
comprehend that machinery is 
the surest means of lengthening 
the working day. " 

— Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. J 


make a commodity but you 
and your fellow workers. In losing a skill you have also 
acquired however a new, a social power. 

b) Cooperative labor, under capitalism, necessitates 
control by a whole army of foremen, superintendents, 
straw bosses, big bosses, etc. Planned despotism thus 
“takes the forms peculiar to itself,” the hierarchic 
structure due first to the capitalists having been 
relieved of actual labor and the labor of superinten- 
dence, and then due to the necessity of ever greater 
masses of abstract labor. Reducing a human to a cog 
in the machine you begin to realize is no small matter 
and it is this which requires the monstrous creation of 
monotony, speed-up, uniformity, listlessness and more 
speed-up. 

3. a) The “peculiar form” of the planned despotism is 
also due to the fact that the laborers have sold their 
individual, isolated labor power. But since there are 

many such laborers, the capitalists 
must make cooperators out of them, 
but cooperators who must fructify 
with their living labor the value of 
the past labor incorporated in the 
machine but which is in actuality 
labor of the laborers themselves in 
alienated form. 

And just as that past labor no 
longer belongs to the laborers, so 
the living labor of these cooperators 
no longer belongs to themselves, 
having been sold to the capitalist. 
These cooperators are now append- 
ed to the special working mecha- 
nism also belonging to the capital- 
ist. This is no longer just a machine; 
it is capital, a social relationship of 
production established through this 
instrument, the machine, which has 
long ago been alienated from the 
laborer. 

b) So that, while cooperation in 
itself requires social control by 
masses, under capitalism coopera- 
tive labor means capital’s man- 
agement of industry, “which is an 
attribute of capital as in feudal times the function of 
general and judge were attributes of landed property.” 

4. Finally, the new power that cooperation, in itself, 
is cannot develop freely and fully under such condi- 
tions for while it must fit into the value form, its 
human capacities are thwarted. The social power of 
labor which appears as the productive power of capi- 
tal is indeed a capitalist caricature of this new pro- 
ductive power which will release its energies 
only when it becomes the new center of gravity 
of a new social order. 

We can view cooperative labor from another angle, 
the division of labor. (We concern ourselves here only 
with the division of labor under capitalism.) The 
seeming planlessness of the social division of labor as 
it is reflected in society, that is the market, is in truth 
the direct opposite in the factory where it turns out 


to be the undisputed authority of the capitalist. 

While the detail functions of the laborer remain a 
technical necessity in the manufacturing period, in the 
movement from manufacture to machinofacture, the 
machine sweeps away the technical reasons for “the 
annexation of the worker to a detail function.” But 
while this undermined the subjective authority of the 
capitalist, it encrusted the planned despotism with the 
objectivity of the machine 
which took over the discipling 
of labor. 

It is here, says Marx, that 
dialectics separates itself not 
only from the vulgar materi- 
alism of capitalism, but also 
from the abstract material- 
ism of natural science, and in 
history and its process 
sees the truth; there is no 
development of technology 
outside of the historic 
process. 

And so it happens that 
technology does not mean 
the freeing of the laborer 
from his function as an 
appendage to the machine, 
nor of the lightening of his 
labor, nor of any “abstract” 
development of the pro- 
ductive forces other than 
through the sweat of the 
worker. 

The fact therefore is 
that where the capitalist 
is there “in person” or 
2 not, or whether the tech- 
§ nology “in itself’ needs 
5 the detail laborer or a 
f 3 man fit for a variety of 
functions, the worker is 
confronted with an 
already existing 
material condition of pro- 
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duction. He can do nothing but subordinate himself to 
it, to this alien force. Management over social labor 
which in manufacture was “purely subjective” is now 
“purely objective.” 

But here, too, is “the absolute contradiction.” The 
nature of modern industry necessitates varia- 
tions in labor, fluidity , mobility, while in its cap- 
italistic form, it reproduces the old, ossified divi- 
sion of labor. The latter is the condition of laboring for 
one separated from his instruments of labor. 

While the workers' revolt moves from the fight 
against the instrument of labor to struggles against 
the capitalistic misuse of that instrument, the capital- 
ist ideologist discovers the “stupidity” of fighting 
against the machine which gives him power over 
nature. In other words, while the worker discovers 
that, although it first enslaved him, his tools can gain 
him freedom— once the division of mental and manual 
labor is done away with— the bourgeois economist tries 
to spirit away the present enslavement: 

The contradictions and antagonisms inseparable 
from the capitalist employment of machinery, do 
not exist, they say, since they do not arise out of 
machinery, as such, but out of its capitalist employ- 
ment! Since therefore machinery, considered alone, 
shortens the hours of labor, but, when in the service 
of capital, lengthens them.. .since in itself it is a vic- 
tory of humanity over the forces of Nature, but in 
the hands of capital, makes humanity the slave of 
those forces; since in itself it increases the wealth of 
producers, but in the hands of capital, makes them 
paupers— for all these reasons and others besides, 
says the bourgeois economist without more ado, 
it is clear as noonday that all these contradictions 
are a mere show of the reality, and machinery con- 
sidered in itself, that as a matter of fact, they have 
neither actual nor a theoretical existence.* 

But the contradictions aren’t just “show” but the 
historic truth. Indeed, there is no technology outside of 
this historic development of capitalism. The abolition 
of the division of labor would mean its bursting out of 
the old value form and an entirely new mode of 
labor in an entirely new form would appear. The 
immanence of this breaks down entirely the psy- 
chology of civil society. The worker balks at the pro- 
ductivity of labor as a capitalistic function of order, 
monotony, uniformity, intensity which is entirely at 
variance with the nature of modern industry which 
needs variation of labor, a fully developed social indi- 
vidual. 

It shows itself in the antagonisms of anarchy and 
authority, in the order and catastrophes of a society 
which lives under a Damocles sword: the penalty of 
death hanging over capitalist production for not having 
developed the worker’s humanity. But rather than 
“giving in” capitalism becomes more autocratic, more 
hierarchic in structure, more monstrous in content. 

* Marx's Capital, Vol. I (New York: International Publishers, 
1967), p. 441. -Ed. 
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Solidarity with women in Afghanistan 


(Continued from page 2) 

clandestine schools for girls, despite the fact that their 
discovery could mean at least a severe beating and, at 
worst, death. 

Women resisted in every way. At the Bagrami Clinic, 
for example, Dr. Mir Faziullah and his four women 
staff members continued to treat men, even though the 
Taliban checked the clinic three to four times a month. 
Aqela Sarwary, a 49-year-old nurse, said: “Sometimes, 
as we took turns watching the front, a mullah might 
come in through the back. When the Taliban came, I’d 
close the curtains and cover my face. Then they would 
leave and we’d go out without burqas, and all the men 
patients could see our faces and didn’t care.” Daily eva- 
sion of Taliban law by women health workers and med- 
ical professionals was extensive. 

Women’s defiance took many different forms. Some 
girls like Laili, 10 years old, wore pants and kept her 
hair cut short. “I pretended to be a boy and studied in 
the boys’ school,” she said triumphantly. “It was the 
only way for me.” Another girl, too old to pass as a boy, 
passed herself off as a teacher, while still a student. 
What we see is a fantastic self-development through 
the contradiction of what the Taliban tried to impose. 
This is the heart of the dialectic and the movement of 
history: self-development through contradiction. 

FACING INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 


RAWA member “Sahar” said: “What we want is full 
human rights for women; we want women to be recog- 
nized as human beings; in Afghanistan, this in itself is 
considered ‘revolutionary.’ We want a secular, democra- 
tic government, with freedom of thought, speech and 
religion for everybody. This too is revolutionary.... For 
Afghanistan we have to be radical.” 

DEMAND FOR NEW HUMAN RELATIONS 

Implicit in Afghan women’s demands is the need for 
new human relations— which cannot be without a com- 
pletely transformed society where sexism, racism, and 
capitalism are what is “consigned to the dustbin of his- 
tory.” To achieve that total uprooting requires a unity 
of the movements from practice with a philosophy that 
encompasses and makes explicit those desires. 

Afghan women’s struggles, and our own, challenge 
• the idea that all we need to do is sit back and let the 
U.S. “liberate” a country— or we only need to fight 
against the U.S. and its economic and military policies. 
Even if we are successful in ending Bush’s endless war 
on terrorism, does that mean that women will be free? 
Women’s struggles and demands reveal why the anti- 
war movement must not limit itself to only being 
against Bush and not also condemn terrorists who kill 
innocent people and religious fundamentalists who 
enslave women and deny our humanity. 

Women fighting for total freedom challenge the Left 


to make 

clear what we are fighting for, what is our vision of the 
future. The Afghan woman quoted above said: “All we 
can try to do is move forward towards our freedom. 
There is no magic wand that will give it to us instant- 
ly.. ..It is time to improve our lot in life and throw off 
the shackles that have allowed the caravan of civiliza- 
tion and democracy to travel far beyond us.” 

She is making a crucial point because Bush has tried 
to establish, with the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
that people cannot win freedom on their own, the U.S. 
has to give it to them. But as Afghanistan shows, no 
one can give you freedom, and if they try to, they can 
take it away just as easily. Afghan women’s struggle 
reveals that they are fighting not just for an end to 
Starvation and dehumanization, but for totally new 
human relations. 

No one can doubt, when confronted with the creativ- 
ity of Afghan women’s continuing struggle against 
reaction— the Taliban, and now also the warlords and 
Northern Alliance propped up by the U.S.— that they 
have the creativity and ability to help transform this 
sexist, racist, alienating capitalist society. But we can- 
not put that on their shoulders alone. The battle is also 
in theoretically projecting the vision of a new society 
that is implicit in the actions and Reason of Afghan 
women, to show that another world is possible. 


Women are not only fighting an imperialist outside 
force— which is what much of al-Qaida and the Taliban 
were in Afghanistan. They are also fighting, as 
women’s liberationists have had to fight in every coun- 
try, their own indigenous culture. This is clear from 
incidents like the one last November in Kabul when a 
crowd of burqa-clad women shouted “yes, yes” when 
asked whether they wanted to shed it. But then a man 
shouted: “No. They need food, they don’t need to take 
off their burqas.” In fear, the women became silent. 

The Northern Alliance deputy prime minister, Abdur 
Rasool Sayyaf, publicly opposes women voting, and 
says women should remain veiled and not mix with 
men in public. But burqa or not, women want freedom, 
as is clear from a woman who fled to Pakistan after the 
Taliban took power. Here she speaks for herself: 

There has been much discussion about how 
Afghan women have been.. .abused, tortured and 
killed. But these discussions.. .have done little to 
solve our lack of basic human rights. Many Afghan 
women look to the West in the name of freedom 
and expect people in the West to promote our 
rights. But in the West they neither consult us 
about the issues that affect our daily lives, nor do 
they uphold or promote on our behalf the stan- 
dards by which they themselves live. ..All our 
hopes have been consigned to the dustbin of histo- 
ry. Our voices have been buried without any recog- 
nition that our hands have carried swords to fight 
against our enemies.... Those who have come to 
power, those with guns, continue to leer at us, to 
make fun of us, to take pleasure in harassing us. 
These men who think of themselves as the defend- 
ers of our faith, as our fathers and brothers sent to 
protect us, are the same ones who call us 
"Honey.". ..Others tell us that we are "live wires 
that must be covered." It is a pity they don’t rec- 
ognize us as individuals, as fellow human beings. 

Her words reveal that women’s fight is total: they 
fight their government, their culture, and in many 
cases the men who are closest to them. This reveals at 
least three things: 1. That the uprooting of the old soci- 
ety must be total from the start; 2. That freedom for 
women is not some “Western” imperialist idea imposed 
on women but springs from indigenous soil; and 3. 
That it is not enough to oppose U.S. imperialism with- 
out also opposing all religious fundamentalisms that 
want to send women back to the dark ages. 

These points are implicit in why the Revolutionary 
Association of Women of Afghanistan (RAWA) insists 
that “Revolutionary” remain part of their name. As 
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Dialectics of Latin American liberation 


The Concept of Other in Latin American Liberation: 
Fusing Emancipatory Thought and Social Revolt, by 
Eugene Gogol (Lexington Books, 2002) 

by Roger Hollander 

Anyone who has lived and/or followed the Latin 
American experience/reality in the post- World War II 
era will have experi- 
enced a Sisyphian frus- 
tration with respect to 
the rise and fall of lib- 
eration movements 
and the hope for new 
human relations to 
which they aspire. In 
the eight years I have 
lived in Ecuador I have 
witnessed two success- 
ful "leftist" coup d’etats 
that have resulted in 
absolutely no funda- 
mental social, political, 
or economic change 
whatsoever— to the 
contrary, the econom- 
ic/political crisis deep- 
ens. 

In Ecuador, the 
1980s saw intense 
grassroots organiza- 
tion within the indigenous community that culminat- 
ed in the formation of a national indigenous organiza- 
tion, CONAIE, whose power was expressed in the 
1990s through massive protests against oil exploita- 
tion in the Amazon rainforest, privatization of social 
security, and reactionary agricultural laws, 

The indigenous revolt of 2000, its contradictions and 
the reasons for its ultimate failure is taken up in The 
Concept of Other In Latin American Liberation. Gogol 
points out the contradictions within the leadership of 
the indigenous movement between those who relied on 
the creativity of the masses and those who allied them- 
selves with government power. This has come to a 
tragic fruition with the Gutierrez government, causing 
disunity within the indigenous movement that may 
take decades to repair. These events in Ecuador are in 
a sense a paradigm of the failures encountered in 
post- World War II Latin America. 

In the first section of the book, Gogol argues that 
the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic is a sine qua non of 
truly liberatory revolutionary activity that intersects 
most dramatically with Latin American historical real- 
ity. To those who dismiss Hegel, Gogol shows that they 
do so at the peril of sacrificing the methodology that 
can keep revolutionary thought and revolutionary 
activity dynamic and in sync with social reality. 

He takes us upon a philosophical journey touching 
upon the concept of Other and consideration of the 
dialectic in the writings of Latin American thinkers 
including Octavio Paz, Leopoldo Zea, Augusto Salazar 
Bondy, Anibal Quijano, Enrique Dussel, and Arturo 
Andres Roig. He outlines the unique, important and 
positive contributions made by each, but concludes 
that in each one encounters an inability or unwilling- 
ness to delve deeply into Hegel's "voyage of discovery." 

In the second section — "Imprisonment of the Other: 
the Logic of Capital on Latin American Soil"— we find 
a review of major Latin American thinkers of the 20th 
century— like Jose Carlos Mariategui, Enrique Semo 
and Roger Bartra. Again, we encounter a richness in 
thought and analysis of capital's stranglehold on the 
masses, showing us that the work of Marx as well as 
Hegel has taken root in Latin American soil. But we do 
not yet see the Other unbound. What we find again is 
the failure to recognize the second negation, the posi- 
tive in the negative, the pathway to genuine liberation. 

In discussing liberation theology's inability to sus- 


tain its momentum in the face of the changing realities 
and setbacks of movements in Nicaragua, Guatemala 
and El Salvador, Gogol asks: "If one develops a concept 
of social change, without such a theoretical labor flow- 
ing from a fullness of philosophy of revolution, then 
what happens to one's theory when the social move- 
ment, the historic moment, has changed?" (p. 115). 

Referring to 
Marx's economics, 
not as economic 
determinism, but 
rather as a "unity 
of humanism and 
philosophy;" not a 
mere sociology but 
as a philosophy of 
liberation. Gogol 
demonstrates how 
one expression of 
revolutionary sub- 
jectivity after 
another has fallen., 
prey to the dead 
end of state-capital- 
ism or reformist 
accommodation 
with different 
forms of capitalism. 

The third section 
of the work is a 
journey through selected contemporary liberation 
movements in Latin America. From the Rio Grande to 
Tierra del Fuego, we see different forms of revolution- 
ary subjectivity in action: urban, rural, indigenous, 
women, workers, students, and others. In each of 
these, be it the tin miners in Bolivian campesinos in 
Guatemala, labor organizers in Bolivia, labor organiz- 
ers in Mexico's maquiladoras, the Madres de la Plaza 
of Argentina, or the Landless Workers' Movement in 
Brazil, Gogol shows us how self-liberation re-creates 
itself in its own social environment, creating new path- 
ways towards liberation. 

In the Zapatistas of Chiapas, he finds the freshest 
and most innovative expression of revolutionary sub- 
jectivity. In their rejection of focoism, and in aiming 
not to take state power for themselves but rather to 
unify the various expressions of Other in Mexico, the 
Zapatistas broke new ground. Instead of adopting the 
dead-end, vanguardist "dictatorship of the proletariat" 
strategies and philosophies which the original urban 
radicals had brought to Chiapas, what emerged was a 
re-creation of the principles of collectivity in decision 
making, that were already inherent and deeply seated 
in the ways of the indigenous peoples of Chiapas. 

As one concerned with understanding and changing 
Latin America, I see this work as of supreme impor- 
tance. Although there are a few omissions (the most 
glaring being a failure to discuss the Colombian situa- 
tion), the work is comprehensive and probing. 

The book concludes with a discussion of philosophy 
and organization, noting, "It is the theoretician- 
philosopher) s) who catches the mass self-activity from 
below, and labors to give it meaning by rooting it with- 
in the Marxist-Hegelian philosophic expression... Marx 
was not afraid to speak of 'our party' even in the times 
when it was only he and Engels" (p. 343). 

As one who lives and observes on a daily basis both 
the ravages of globalized capitalism and the frustra- 
tion of liberation movements in Ecuador, I can attest to 
the urgent need for new beginnings in Latin America. 
And in the light of the Bush doctrine of permanent war 
and his plans to augment existing U.S. military force 
in Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Aruba, Puerto Rico, Cuba 
and Honduras, and with new bases in the Galapagos, 
Brazil, El Salvador and Argentina, the Marxist- 
Humanist primary task takes on renewed urgency: "To 
the barbarism of war we pose the new society." 



Women's march in Chiapas, Mexico 
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WAR, RESISTANCE & THE NEEDED ALTERNATIVE 


The part of the Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives printed in the 
July issue of N&L that spoke most 
strongly to me is the quote from the 
Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
mittees on the opposition to war. The 
key is the phrase “to a man, woman and 
child control their own lives.” When we 
talk about the battle of ideas, we’re not 
talking about tenured professors doing 
battle with other tenured professors at 
international forums. We’re talking 
about the “man, woman and child” of 
the streets being able to argue those 
ideas. Intellectuals may think that 
ideas are for the learned. But as long as 
the ideas affect me, I want to have 
something to say about it. The unquali- 
fied man on the street cannot be treated 
as someone who has no responsibility to 
dig into dialectics. 

N&LC Member 
Bay Area 

♦♦♦ 

I agree on “the servility the mass 
media displays to the prevailing powers 
in this country.” I’m especially con- 
cerned about the radio companies like 
Clear Channel and Infiniti who have 
been buying up more and more stations 
and channels, which will then broadcast 
only conservative positions. Artists 
more and more will have to project only 
what the government leaders believe in 
order to get recording contracts. That’s 
how they will perform censorship. 

P. Dan 
Detroit 

♦ ♦♦ 

In its obvious thrust to achieve world 
hegemony, Mr. Bush managed to abro- 
gate almost all international treaties 
regarding anti-ballistic missiles, 
nuclear testing, Kyoto, and on and on. 
Now they even want to develop smaller 
atom bombs to be used in front-line 
attacks. The U.S. has the greatest arse- 
nal in the world of every kind of weapon 
and wouldn’t let the UN or any interna- 
tional body inspect or supervise it. 

Correspondent 

Canada 

♦♦♦ 

On this 100th anniversary of George 
Orwell's birth, everyone is getting to 
understand how “Orwellian language” 
Works in 2003— “war is peace” and 
“occupation is liberation.” 

Ron B. 

Oakland, CA 

♦ ♦♦ 

Some left-liberals accept the idea of 
the U.S. going into Iraq and taking Sad- 
dam out of power. They see it as a liber- 
ation. Christopher Hitchens broke with 
The Nation over the Iraq war, saying 
the U.S. should take care of Hussein as 
if that would establish democracy. 

^ Computer analyst 
Memphis 

♦ ♦♦ 

If the U.S. really wanted to convince 
the Iraqis about democracy, they would 
have gotten Hussein’s sons alive and 
put them on trial. There wouldn’t have 
been any question of their identity, 
either. 

Asian American 
California 

♦♦♦ 

Some leftists make it sound as if they 
hate everything about American cul- 
ture, including Americans, and then 
think they will be able to influence 
them! It amazes tne. 

Labor activist 
Memphis 

♦ ♦♦ 

I would not have said “impotence in 
peace.” After all, the oil is flowing, but 
the water and electricity are not. That 
is deliberate. On the other hand, I 
couldn’t agree more that Bush’s con- 
tention that outside military interven- 
tion is the only way to liberate people is 
dangerous. The looming threat of Islam- , 
ic fundamentalism taking over is espe- 
cially not lost on the women who have a 
lot to lose in the most secular of Middle 
East countries. 

Hospital worker 
California 

♦ ♦♦ 

I thought the view of experts was 
that an anti-ballistic missile is totally 
useless in destroying the multiple war- 
heads of any incoming missile or even to 


sort out which of the warheads are dum- 
mies and which one is actual. It’s obvi- 
ous you can’t use anti-ballistic missiles 
against commercial airlines or people 
armed with box cutters or suicide 
bombers. The only reason I can see for 
going ahead with a renewed “Star Wars” 
project is to provide huge profits to Boe- 
ing, Raytheon and the other such bene- 
ficiaries of the industrial-military com- 
plex. Surely, people know that the mil- 
lions they are throwing out the window 
would be better spent giving people half 
decent living conditions, lessening the 
reasons for terrorist activities. 

Giorgio 

Vancouver 

♦ ♦♦ 

I’m struck with how the principle, “to 
the barbarism of war, we pose the new 
society,” is key to the whole Perspec- 
tives. It opposes that to the ideological 
pollution that says people can’t free 
themselves but need the U.S. to do it for 
them. Spontaneous movements do look 
for organization and a set of ideas to 
guide them. One of the pitfalls of the 
20th century was that shortcuts were 
always offered that stopped the revolu- 
tions short. In the Iranian revolution the 
ideology of Islamic fundamentalism took 
over and was able to present itself as the 
revolution in place of the activity of the 
masses. That’s why it’s so important to 
have a philosophy that projects a new 
society as growing out of the sponta- 
neous forms so they can preserve their 
own significance. 

Supporter 

Tennessee 

♦ ♦♦ 

The most startling part of the Per- 
spectives Draft was pointing out that 
the current military adventure is cheap- 
er than during the height of the Cdld 
War. Those arguing that we can’t afford 
this war, would be shocked by the fact 
that it’s kind of cheap. It means that the 
refutation of the war has to be at a deep- 
er level. It’s true that terrorism and war 
are in a vicious circle and despite their 
mutual animosity they are reinforcing 
one another. A war has a way of making 
you choose sides, which most of the Left 
is doing. , 

Anti-war activist 
California 

♦♦♦ 

One graduate student I know wasn’t 
happy about the $5 tax rebate on his 
check that he got the other day. He said 
sarcastically, “Oh this is really going to 
stimulate the economy!” Coming from a 
right-winger I thought it was signifi- 
cant. 

Activist for patients rights 
Memphis 

THE INVINCIBILITY MYTH 

The article by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
“The myth of the invincibility of totali- 
tarianism” (June N&L ) was a terrific bit 
of history but the question is whether it 
has any meaning for today. I think it has 
several layers of meaning. It certainly 
shows empirically, even if you are nei- 
ther a Marxist, a humanist, nor a dialec- 
tician, that you would be wrong to deny 
the continuous possibility of human 
beings taking their lives into their own 
hands and trying to remake their world. 
That is important to grasp for those who 
have given up on social revolution, 
whether due to claims that the masses’ 
thinking is too confused by patriotism, 
consumerism, or whatever to be able to 
include the idea of an alternative. 

The question of whether meaningful 
change comes only from the outside is 
also still being hotly debated. The issue 
Dunayevskaya presents is deeper than 
“don’t rely on any state power.’ Who can 
you rely on when you don’t have the 
strength to win by yourself? Her ideas 
inform our political practice, such as our 
advocacy of “people to people” solidarity 
work with freedom fighters, from 
women in Afghanistan to students in 
Acheh. But even more we can see how 
Dunayevskaya’s writing on events such 
as the East German and Vorkuta revolts 
concretized theoretically such abstract 
concepts as continuous negation, self- 
movement from within, and trimsforma- 
tion into opposite in her continuous 
development of philosophy as crucial to 
social transformation. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 


READERS' VIEWS 



HISTORIC FREEDOM MARCH 

Well over 10,000 people took part in a 
40th anniversary “Walk to Freedom” 
here on June 28. They were marking the 
historic march for freedom that took 
place in 1963 when 
thousands 
marched dovtfn 
Woodward Ave. in 
Detroit with Mar- 
tin Luther King Jri 
That march had 
ended with King 
reading his first 
version of what 
became his famous 
“I have a dream” 
speech a few 
months later in 
Washington, D.C, 
After this year’s 
march, the presi- 
dent of the Detroit 
Branch of the 
Woodward Ave., NAACP, Rev. Wem- 
Detroit, 1963 dell Anthony, said 
“We are here not 
just to march or dream. The problem 
comes when we march but have no des- 
tination. We have unfinished business 
in America.” j r 

Many of fts who marched had been 
there in 1963. It is noteworthy th|at 
there were a lot of politicians there, as 
well as workers from the Detroit 
Department of Transportation who were 
picketing against the mayor. 

Still marching 
Detroit 

. i 

BLACK STRUGGLE j 

FOR FREEDOM 

I just came across John Alan’s column 
in the July 2002 N&L titled “‘Racial Pri- 
vacy’ Fraud” and want to commend him 
for his stand on the issue. We have little 
time left to mount an effective campaign 
to defeat the heinous lie of Ward Ccta- 
nerly’s “Racial Privacy Initiative.” Per- 
haps we can get the sides of city buses 
covered with signs that read “Connerly 
Code: Racial Privacy=Jim Crow 
Revived,” to redirect people’s fears ! in 
the proper direction. As Alan says, it 
isn’t about keeping government out j of 
our private lives. It’s about keeping gov- 
ernment from telling the public what it 
already knows it’s doing wrong. It’s 
about a Police State and everybody too 
scared to challenge its lies. Let’s look; at 
where Connerly’s money comes from. 
Perhaps you can do another piece on 
that specifically? 

Steve Greaves 
San Rafael, CA 

♦ ♦♦ 

As a longtime activist, I remember 
well the Black nationalist movement 
which is making a resurgence today. To 
Black nationalism, everything in Africa 
is the “motherland” and it’s all good. It 
shows people don’t know their own his- 
tory. Part of the new society we envision 
will have to have a confrontation with 
cultural relativism. It’s not as simple: as 
thinking that the West is all bad and the 
rest is all good. 

Black Christian feminist 
Tennessee 

♦ ♦♦ 

Why do you capitalize “Blacks” to 
refer to African ancestry but do not cap- 
italize “whites” to refer to European 
ancestry? Are “Blacks” superior to 
“whites”? Do you think that such 
reverse racism is helpful to organize the 
-people here and now to defeat fascism? 

Prisoner 

Texas 

Editor's note: It took a decades-long 
struggle by African Americans against 
the attempt of white racist America to 
render them invisible, before they suc- 
ceeded in getting first Negro and then 
Black capitalized. For the history of this 
struggle, consult the work of Carter G. 
Woodson, the founder of Black History 
Month. 

FIGHTING EXTREMISM 

Eric Robert Rudolph is one of Uncle 
Sam’s ex-soldiers. It seems to me that 
when you are looking for someone Who 


kills for right-wing causes you don’t 
have to look far. It seems as though all 
you have to do is look to some branch of 
the U.S. armed forces or somebody who 
has some dealing with law enforcement 
(FBI, DEA or even CIA) connections. 
The FBI we are told was looking for five 
years and spending who knows what 
trying to find Eric Robert Rudolph and 
came up empty-handed. Luckily for the 
government, a rookie deputy who was 
not complacent about his job finally 
caught the “good old boy.” It leaves me 
wondering whether this puts the rookie 
deputy on the KKK/neo-Nazi hit list? 

Nouveau Toussaint 
Illinois 

♦ ♦♦ 

Bush has now sent warships to 
Liberia, where rebels are trying to over- 
throw the murderous Liberian dictator 
Charles Taylor. Taylor is a business 
partner of the TV evangelist Pat Robert- 
son, an extremist who would severely 
curtail freedom in the U.S. if he could 
and whose connections abroad have in 
the past included many repressive 
regimes. He tried to get the ban on Tay- 
lor lifted so the dictator could visit the 
U.S. He was also in business with 
Mobutu, the ruthless former-dictator of 
the old Zaire. In fact, Robertson has 
been deeply involved with repressive 
regimes around the globe. Wherever 
they are found, fundamentalists, 
whether Muslim or Christian or any 
other sort, are not known for respecting 
human rights. We need to oppose the 
Christian fundamentalists here as 
strongly as we oppose the fundamental- 
ists in Muslim nations. 

D.T. 

Louisiana 

♦ ♦♦ 

A small victory against the Bush 
administration’s decimation of our civil 
rights was won on July 22 when a fed- 
eral judge dismissed the charge of sup- 
porting terrorism against lawyer Lynne 
Stewart. Attorney General John 
Ashcroft had publicly overseen Stew- 
art’s arrest in April 2002 in the first case 
based on evidence obtained under 
Ashcroft’s new rule allowing the govern- 
ment to monitor jailhouse conversations 
between lawyers and their clients who 
may commit “future acts of violence or 
terrorism.” Her client, an Egyptian cler- 
ic convicted of plotting to blow up New 
York landmarks, was hardly allowed to 
speak to anyone but her. She was 
accused of aiding his efforts to send a 
message to his followers while visiting 
him in prison. 

Federal District Judge John G. Koeltl 
called the charges unconstitutionally 
vague and ruled that the anti-terrorism 
statute could not apply to a lawyer 
doing her job. Charges that she lied and 
defrauded the government still stand. 
The U.S. has not announced whether it 
will appeal the dismissal of the more 
serious charges. 

Observer 

New York 


SUPPORT REGIME 
CHANGE— DUMP BUSH 

I wore my “Dump Bush” T-shirt all 
day today, and I can’t tell you how many 
stares I got, how many quizzical looks. I 
had maybe 
half a dozen 
people walk 
up to me and 
talk about 
the war. I 
directed 
those who 
wanted to buy one of the T-shirts to go 
your offices. I hope they follow up on 
that. 

Chris 

Chicago 
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CUBA-WHAT COMES AFTER 

Despite the bourgeois media in the 
U.S. writing about “Castro’s revolution,” 
what should really be commemorated is 
the courage of the Cuban people who 
overthrew Batista and 
^ok ^ s t or y into their own 
' hands. The fact that 

now wears the 
^ ace ° ne man 

li k jg? revolutionaries 
from saying that 
there is an alter- 

Reprinfed from News native to the way 

& Letters, Jan. 1960 thin S s are > one 
that lies in mass- 
es in motion and not the authoritarian 
Party or cult of personality of Castro. 

Brown Douglas 
Memphis 

♦ ♦♦ 


I don’t agree with the Draft Perspec- 
tives printed in the July issue of N&L. I 
read an interview with Castro who said 
that Cuban hijackers, when they get to 
the U.S. get asylum, even with their 
weapons, and the U.S. arrests the inno- 
cent passengers. The three guys who 
were killed were tried under Cuban laws 
and executed. I may not agree with their 
laws, but Castro was just trying to pro- 
tect his country from being invaded. The 
Draft Perspectives is a lot of over-analyz- 
ing and no solutions. What are we calling 
for the masses to do? Come to meetings? 

Carlos 

California 


♦ ♦♦ 


A group of Cuban women from differ- 
ent provinces have joined together to 
appeal for international solidarity with 
Martha Beatriz Roque Cabello and to 
pressure the Cuban authorities to 
release her from prison. She is an econo- 
mist and was the only woman among the 
75 oppositionist intellectuals sentenced 
to long terms a year ago. She is 58 and 
has not received the medical attention 
she needs. These women fear she may 
die in prison. Readers can email 
ilk@mail.interlog.com to get information 
on how to help them. 

Supporter 

Florida 


WORKERS FIGHTING 
AGAINST CAPITALISM 

Formal negotiations between the 
UAW and the Big 3 (GM, Ford and 
Daimler-Chrysler) are underway to 
replace the present contract due to 
expire Sept. 14. The biggest issues are a 
major push to force workers to pay more 
for their health care and to get conces- 
sions from the unions on flexibility in the 
work place (in other words, speed up in 
production) and more freedom to close 
plants. Unlike the more militant Cana- 
dian UAW which split from the Ameri- 
can-dominated UAW years ago, the UAW 
here has consistently lost ground and 
will lose more with the new contract 
with its concessionary union policies. 
Rank-and-file sentiment is clearly 
opposed to the leadership. Facing lay- 
offs, speed-up and plant closings they 
don’t feel they are in the “same boat” as 
a management that is paid millions 
while they face hardship and Uncertain- 
ty- 

Contract watcher 
Detroit 

♦♦♦ 

I want to send my best wishes from 
Britain to the Tennessee nurses in their 
efforts to unionize reported in the July 
N&L. Their story is the same around the 
world— under-resources and attacks on 
labour. In some cases the attacks come 
not just from management but the 
unions themselves. Lip service is paid to 
democracy at work, while the workers 
pay a heavy price in bad backs, stress, 
violence and depression. I have often 
thought that more feminist theory and 
support should be given to this group. 

Male nurse 
Britain 

♦ ♦♦ 

In the article on “War, resistance, and 
the need for a new alternative” (July 
N&L) you say that “the key question fac- 
ing us is whether the forces of revolt will 
project a viable alternative to this stage 
of capitalism.” I would suggest that what 
the proletarian movement needs is a 
shock and awe campaign of our own 
against capitalism. 

Retired postal worker 
Michigan 


THE ISRAELI SCENE 

The neo-conservatives have cast their 
shadow over Israel, and our new eco- 
nomic reform is, wouldn’t you know it, 
good for the rich and bad for the poor. 
Vicky Knafo, a gutsy single mother who 
walked into Jerusalem from her home in 
the Negev, managed to inspire dozens of 
Israelis to join her at her encampment 
opposite the Finance Ministry (now 
headed by former Prime Minister Bibi 
Netanyahu). Those joining have included 
not only other down-and-outers, but also 
contingents from both the peace and 
social justice movements. These move- 
ments are finally building bridges to 
each other after many years of working 
in unproductive isolation. A spur-of-the- 
moment feminist conference, in which all 
the women’s organizations are partici- 
pating, was called in the park adjoining 
Vicky’s encampment. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 



At least George Bush called it a “sepa- 
ration wall” and condemned it. The 
Israeli government calls it a “security 
fence,” trying to tone down its immense 
size and ascribe to it powers of “security” 
that it does not have. It commits two car- 
dinal sins: First, it is constructed inside 
Palestinian territory and not on the orig- 
inal border between Israel and Pales- 
tine. That means it is destroying more 
homes, cutting more Palestinians from 
their property and land, and directly 
harming at least 210,000 Palestinians. 
Second, the area adjacent to the wall will 
probably be declared an “open-fire zone” 
endangering the lives of anyone who 
approaches it. The last thing we need is 
an open-fire zone in our backyard. 

Outraged Israeli 
Jerusalem 

♦ ♦♦ 

On July 30 the front page of the Chica- 
go Tribune carried a picture of the 
hideous “security wall” that is being con- 
structed in the West Bank. The very next 
day, July 31, their front page carried, 


among other stories, a headline “New 
neighbors draw the line at Cabrini” with 
an accompanying picture on the back 
page that showed a seven-foot-high 
wrought iron fence that has separated 
residents of two different areas of 
Orchard Park— one side housing the 
low-income residents, the other their 
more affluent neighbors. This complex 
was billed two years ago as “the future 
of public housing” where former Cabri- 
ni-Green residents would live side by 
side with those who could afford expen- 
sive condominiums. I was stunned 
because I had not heard anything about 
such a fence now being constructed. 
Whether or not the Chicago Tribune had 
intentionally run these stories one right 
on top of the other, the message was 
powerful. And sickening. 

For a human world 
Chicago 

THE SOCIALIST ALTERNATIVE 

I think you need to explain the Social- 
ist/Communist alternative better. 
Explain why there will be no exploita- 
tive social relations, how we get rid of 
money, buying and selling, accumula- 
tion cycles and such. You also need a 
better critique of media “head fixing.” 
The bosses’ media attacks Marxism reg- 
ularly. Is it asking too much to counter- 
punch them a bit? Your paper is infor- 
mative/educational on workers' activity 
but the “activity” must have a forward 
motion and linkages. Otherwise it is , 
turned backwards. To sum up, you need 
to get into the ABCs of socialism for 
ordinary workers more. A lot more. 
Here’s my subscription renewal. 

Longtime subscriber 
Los Angeles 

♦♦♦ 

Neats & Letters is my link to the out- 
side world internationally in a more 
direct and realistic manner than usual 
news provides. You assume the reader is 
an informed person, and the paper takes 
it from there. Yet it will take time to 
decipher/under stand the Marxist- 
Humanist philosophy. I’m trying 
because you show how important those 
ideas are for all of us. Please thank the 
one who gave me my donor sub. 

Prisoner 

California 
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organizing from within j... $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

* Woods)... $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya ...$2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

37 i postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60$ postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).. 
$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, 1L 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name - 

Address 

City State Zip 

Email Address 


3/03 
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Benton Harbor, Michigan copes with class, race revolt 



Benton Harbor, Mich, is a work in progress for 
Governor Jennifer Granholm. She has assigned a task 
force to deal with a more than 90% African-American 
community with 25% unemployment that competes for 
the highest murder rate in the U.S., where a revolt 
took place on two 
nights this June. 

Causes for the mid- 
June outburst have 
been brewing for 
many years: lack of 
educational and job 
opportunity; slumlord 
conditions; 42% single 
parent households 
with 130+ teen births 
per year (population 
11,500); excessive 
force/harassment by 
police, and a series of 
wrongful convictions 
whose cameo is the 

pTredes 118 ! 6-year-old -* u *y 12 demonstration against police brutality in Benton Harbor. 


From the 1960s to the 1990s global competition 
killed the factories. In the 1970s Benton Harbor 
schools were found guilty of racial discrimination. 
When the federal government issued a desegregation 
order, white citizens moved to the surrounding com- 
munities. Benton 
Harbor students 
could choose. to be 
bused into the sur- 
rounding, more pros- 
perous (and whiter) 
towns, but not the 
closest, St. Joseph. 
Today there is no 
busing for high 
school students. 
Benton Harbor has 
become, as Jesse 
Jackson said, “The 
hole in the doughnut 
- an island of poverty 
in a sea of prosperi- 
ty.” Since 1986 Ben- 
ton Harbor and St. 


honor student, to three life sentences for crimes he did 
not commit. 

Things weren't always so grim in this beachfront 
town. Benton Harbor used to advertise the world's 
largest outdoor fruit market, and was 75% white. 
African Americans migrated here to work the farms 
and factories. There were foundries, parts plants, 
Clark Equipment, Heath do-it-yourself radio kits, and 
Whirlpool. The steamer Roosevelt brought Chicagoans 
over as tourists. Benton Harbor supported many 
churches and grocery stores. Today however, Interstate 
94 has no exit to Benton Harbor. 


Joseph have been represented in congress by Fred 
Upton, a “Newt Gingrich Republican,” whose family 
established the Whirlpool corporation. 

With white flight, institutions left— the newspaper, 
YMCA, FBI offices, the hospital. There was a big split 
in the First Congregational Church and much of it 
moved to St. Joseph. A proclamation from the state 
that court functions, including misdemeanor court, 
were to come under county jurisdiction was another 
blow to Benton Harbor. The jury pool whitened. 

The motorcycle death of Terrence Shum in the wee 
hours of June 17, which Benton Harborites believe was 



'History' according to Bush 


by Robert Taliaferro 


In the 1960s President Johnson decided that there 
needed to be an escalation in Vietnam. A ship was 
allegedly attacked in the Gulf of Tonkin, and a decade 
later, 58,000 Am erican men and women, and countless 
Vietnamese, lay dead. 

In 2002 and 2003 President Bush and his adminis- 
tration pushed for an invasion of Iraq based on intelli- 
gence estimates regarding an allegedly viable nuclear 
and weapons of mass destruction (WMD) program 
operating in Iraq. With American troops dying daily, 
and a morale problem that is starting to be reflective 
(to a lesser degree) of Vietnam, we now find that at 
least one part of Bush’s reasons for going to war with 
Iraq were false. 

There can be no doubt that Saddam Hussein needed 
to be removed from power. He was a despot in the 
model of Stalin, Pol Pot, or Hitler. There is a question, 
however, if a manipulated war by the Bush adminis- 
tration was the proper recourse. 

THE MORAL LOW GROUND 

It is hard to stand in judgment of others when your 
closets— after opening— are full of the skeletons of 
deceit. It is hard to stand on the moral high ground 
when you place your young people in harm’s way, 
shouting juvenile schoolyard phrases like “Bring it on!” 
as you send young men and women off to war. 

It is hard to contemplate or define actions that you 
call right, that only a generation ago, you once con- 
demned as violating national rights. When we look at 
the lessons of history, we can look at Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Afghanistan, and scream about the Russian 
invasions of those countries with righteous indigna- 
tion. 

The U.S. government stood on the sidelines as Hus- 
sein used poison gas against Iranians and Kurds in the 
1980s and the government turned a blind eye to Amer- 
ican companies supporting his WMD programs. Ironi- 
cally, the U.S. also supported the Afghan war against 
the Russians at about the same time. Now, when those 
former friends of our political agendas have worn out 
their welcome, they have become the enemy. 

Bush talks about people attempting to “revise histo- 
ry” because they challenge his presumptions and 
untruths regarding reasons for war. In fact, we now 
find that if history is revised, the Bush administration 
is the party holding the red pen. 

Recently a question of troop morale has arisen, 
which is starting to have rather dire consequences, not 
only on the troops who are expressing their opinions, 
but on mainstream journalists as well. 

UNTRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES 

Troops who were lied to by their commander-in-chief 
are now being disciplined; a journalist who reported 
those opinions is being attacked by the White House as 
they attempt damage control after Tony Blair failed to 
appease Americans’ growing questions about the intel- 
ligence that led to war. 

In Great Britain, the man who accused Blair of 
exaggerating the nuclear threat of Iraq recently turned 
up dead. A coincidence, we would hope, that still gives 
us chilling reminders of other countries who deal with 
those who disagree with the government in similar 
fashions. 


We hate to discuss conspiracies and conspiracies 
within conspiracies at the highest levels of govern- 
ment, but when we are not in country-wide denial, we 
finally realize that in three decades our leaders have 
lied time and time again, and that many conspiracies 
actually had basis in fact. No one will be sad to see a 
post-Saddam Hussein regime in Iraq. But we do expect 
that such causes be justified and supported by truth. 

We must remember that Bush still has countries on 
his Axis of Evil slate, and ironically those countries are 
building nuclear weapons as a deterrent to Bush’s 
bully politics that are so reminiscent of the expansion- 
ist rhetoric once espoused by the former Soviet Union. 
In essence, we are using the same language, the same 
tactics, the same lies to support the rhetoric which 
we— as a country— now espouse. 

As CIA Director George Tenet falls on his sword for 
the Republic, and Blair soft-shoes in front of Congress, 
the fact still remains that the responsibility for war, 
and the reasons of war, he squarely in Bush’s lap. As 
young men and women die in Iraq daily let us not for- 
get that the continued loss of life is as much in his 
hands, as those who trigger the rocket-propelled 
grenades or AK-47s at those young men and women in 
the field. 

Rios Monti's 'coup' 

Guatemala — The ruling Frente Republicano 
Guatemalteco (FRG) attempted what may have been a 
coup in support of a presidential bid by their leader 
Efrain Rios Montt, who was responsible for the geno- 
cide of thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of indige- 
nous Guatemalans in the 1980s. 

The Constitutional Court authorized Rios Montt to 
be a candidate on July 14, but the Supreme Court tem- 
porarily suspended that ruling. The 1985 Constitution 
clearly banned from the presidency any coup leader or 
anyone who had become head of state as a result of a 
coup. The second category includes Rios Montt. (The 
Constitutional Court reaffirmed its decision to allow 
Rios Montt to run on July 31.— Ed.) 

Busloads of his followers, including paramilitaries 
armed with machetes and guns, then entered the cap- 
ital city and attacked groups of people, journalists, and 
critics of the general. They have threatened media 
offices and’ human rights organizations. Hector 
Ramirez, a journalist, died of a heart attack while 
escaping a mob, and other journalists narrowly 
escaped lynching. 

I am safe and staying away from the capital right 
now, but many of my friends here will not be safe if 
Rios Montt becomes president. The actions of the inter- 
national community may be the reason we are safe 
- right now and will likely be safe until elections in 
November. " - 

Please call your Congressperson; the Capital switch- 
board is (202) 224-3121. Ask for their foreign affairs 
legislative assistant, explain to them what is happen- 
ing and ask if they will support or introduce legislation 
that: 1) condemns the actions of the FRG, 2) commits 
to sending election monitors to Guatemala immediate- 
ly, and 3) calls for the United States to suspend foreign 
aid to the Guatemalan government. 

— Correspondent 


caused by a police chase, triggered the June revolt. 
Mr. Shum was a popular and valuable citizen and his 
loss cut Benton Harbor to the quick. 

Three non-profit organizations existed in Benton 
Harbor before Governor Granholm's task force was 
formed. Cornerstone Group is an outgrowth of the 
Whirlpool Corporation; the Committee for World Class 
Communities (CWCC) is a phony civic group estab- 
lished by Whirlpool; and Citizens for Progressive 
Change (CPC) was formed at the grassroots in 
response to corrupt law enforcement, crooked prosecu- 
tion and stacked courts. These groups serve Benton 
Harbor andi St. Joseph, the traditional "twin cities." 
Two members of the task force were drawn from Cor- 
nerstone and CWCC. No one from CPC was selected. 

But according to a CPC activist, Cornerstone Group 
and CWCC don’t reach the people. They are “gate- 
keepers,” controlling corporate money, funneling it into 
towns around Benton Harbor, not dealing with the 
core problems of depressed lives. “Whirlpool, with 
lower taxes, favorable land deals.. .and other corporate 
demands, has profited from the dire situation of the 
Black population.”* 

The executives of Cornerstone and CWCC have no 
interest in developing a creative street life in Benton 
Harbor, which is literally deserted and has no “down- 
town.” Small businesses at the center of town are fail- 
ing one by one because very few people go there. Thus, 
those organizations that for years have presided over 
development-in-reverse of this depressed community 
were included in Granholm’s task force. Meanwhile, 
CPC is struggling to maintain its identity as a crimi- 
nal justice advocacy group and is being steamrollered 
by the “giant” task force. It has to fight for criminal 
justice as a defined “task” for the “force.” 

—January 

* A scathing expose of CWCC can be found at 
http://wearemichigan.com/city/BentonHarbor/com- 
ments/071003.htm 


BLACK/RED VIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 

icans feel toward their ‘mother country’ with their per- 
ceived distance or separation from it: rather than 
deserving citizens they are treated by white Ameri- 
cans as ‘brutes,’ ‘talking apes’ and ‘orang outangs’ who 
‘ought to be SLAVES to the American people their chil- 
dren forever”’! (p. 29). 

Walker’s Appeal is the foundation for this explo- 
ration into literary societies because for African Amer- 
icans literacy, was a dimension of the struggle to be 
free. Walker knew the great power of words. In his 
critical onslaught against slavery he showed no mercy. 
He opened the preamble of his Appeal by saying: “we 
(coloured people of these United States) are the most 
degraded, wretched, and abject set of beings that ever 
lived since thq world began; and I pray God that none 
like us ever inay five again until time shall be no 
more.”'" . 

U.S. SLAVERY WORSE THAN ROMAN 

He went oni say that slavery in the Christian U.S. 
was worse than ancient slavery in Egypt, Rome and 
Sparta. He felt it would take a Josephus or Plutarch to 
explain it. Karl Marx, living in the age of naseent cap- 
italism, was able to show that the African-American 
slaves were living in “barbaric horror” because cotton, 
the commodity they labored to produce, returned a 
tremendous amount of wealth for slaveholders when 
sold on the world market. Hence the slaveholders over- 
worked their slaves, often consuming their lives in 
seven years. 

Although Walker didn’t know why slavery in the 
U.S., in comparison to ancient Roman slavery, was 
more brutal, lie was certain that as long as slavery 
existed there Would be no peace. As he stated: “And 
yet, those avaricious wretches are calling for Peace!!! I 
declare, it does appear to me, as those same nations 
think God is afileep, or that he made the Africans for 
nothing else but to dig their mines and work their 
farms, or they 1 cannot believe history, sacred or pro- 
fane.” ‘ 

LITERACY AND FREEDOM 

On Aug. 28, ! 1963, 134 years later, Martin Luther 
King Jr., another Black minister, stood in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington D.C. and said: “100 
years later, the! Negro still is not free; 100 years later, 
the life of the Negro is still badly crippled by the man- 
acles of segregation and the chains of discrimination; 
100 years later, the Negro lives on a lonely island of 
poverty, in the midst of a vast ocean of material pros- 
perity; 100 years later, the Negro is still languished in 
corners of American society and finds himself in exile 
in his own land;” 

The “wretched” African-American condition that 
Walker described has been an historic constant, even 
though some social and economic changes are made 
after militant protest movements. This reveals that 
the revolutions over two centuries have remained 
unfinished, even as it also reveals the permanence of 
the African-American struggle to be whole, which 
includes seeing literacy as a way to amplify the power 
of the idea of freedom. 
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r Californians rally against PATRIOT Act Police board secrecy 
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San Francisco— A campaign against the USA 
PATRIOT Acts I and II kicked-off here on July 7. The 
rally heard 
from an Oak- 
land high 
school orga- 
nizer (bottom 
left in photo 
montage), 
who related 
her princi- 
pal’s suppres- 
sion of any 
opposition to 
the war: from 
throwing 
away all of 
her leaflets to 
calling in the 
FBI to intimi- 
date and ter- 
rorize three 
students who 
made a dis- 
p a r a g i n g 
remark about 
Bush in their 
class. She 

ended by saying that her principal’s every oppressive 
measure was in fact legal under the PATRIOT Act. 

Another speaker, an Iraqi- American (center), related 
the persecution faced by her son, a UC Davis student, 
whose car was towed and who was held in jail though 
he broke no laws. The police’s “excuse” for the harass- 
ment was that the car registration was with his moth- 
er at home, not with him. 



A Japanese- American preacher (right), whose par- 
ents were interned during World War II, said that the 

difference 
between then 
and now is 
that then no 
one spoke up. 
Now he 

reported his 
entire congre- 
gation signed 
a petition to 
oppose the 
PATRIOT Act. 

A reporter, 
who was fired 
from the San 
Francisco 
Chronicle for 
being arrested 
in an anti-war 
demonstra- 
tion, spoke not 
of his own 
case, but of 
the Oakland 
Tribune story 
which brought 
to light that the brutal attack on the peaceful demon- 
strators at the Oakland port came after the California 
Anti-Terrorism Information Center warned that this 
anti-war protest is a “terrorist act.” 

The unity of the many emerging voices represent a 
new challenge to the increasing intrusion into all 
aspects of our lives by this government. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


EDITORIAL 


Bush's war on freedoms 


The Bush administration has decimated our consti- 
tutionally guaranteed civil rights and constructed the 
legal underpinnings for a police state. It has achieved 
this with the USA PATRIOT Act passed just after Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, the Pentagon’s Total Information 
Awareness, now renamed Terrorist Information Aware- 
ness, as well as executive orders stopping the release of 
information under the Freedom of Information Act. If 
Bush’s Justice Department under John Ashcroft gets 
its way however, there will be an even more draconian 
assault on civil liberties. 

The Justice Department has secretly prepared The 
Domestic Security Enhancement Act of 2003— dubbed 
PATRIOT Act II. Some of its more shocking provisions 
are: 1) giving the government the power to take away 
anyone’s citizenship if they are a member of, or even 
giving material support to, an organization deemed to 
be terrorist, 2) prohibiting release on bail for anyone 
suspected of terrorist activity, 3) terminating all con- 
sent decrees that limit state police from gathering 
information about individuals and organizations, and 
4) prohibiting the disclosure of information about an 
investigation of a detainee suspected of terrorism. 

In other words, all the government has to do is 
accuse someone of being associated with a group con- 
sidered by the attorney general to be terrorist and 
their status as a citizen and their rights as citizens dis- 
appear. They, too, will no doubt disappear like over 
1,000 non-citizens who were detained under the first 
PATRIOT Act. For the most part there is still no public 
information on who was detained, except that none 
were criminally charged with terrorism or shown to 
have anything to do with the September 11 bombing. 

In addition, human rights groups all over the world 
have condemned the U.S. treatment of hundreds of 
detainees at Guantanamo, including some under 18 
years of age, who are denied any legal recourse and are 
held without any oversight. 

None of the proposed legislation was developed in 
consultation with Congress, and legal watchdogs fear it 
will pop out and be jammed through in the next crisis. 
This administration has always been very calculating 
in promoting its war agenda in concert with its insa- 
tiable appetite for amassing executive power and secre- 
cy- 

BUSH'S FOCUS 

After the war in Afghanistan, that country’s welfare 
was abandoned as was the focus on A1 Qaeda, which in 
October last year had a hand in killing some 200 in a 
Bali nightclub. Islamic fundamentalism has never 
more deeply penetrated Pakistan, which is considered 
a friend of the U.S. and has real nuclear capabilities. A 
congressional report released July 24 on pre-Septem- 
ber 11 intelligence showed how little preventing terror 
was a priority in the government. Even now, on nation- 
al security grounds, the CIA refused to let a recent 
report iqplude information implicating officials in 
Saudi Arabia, another friend of the U.S. government. 
While under Saddam Hussein the link between A1 
Qaeda and Iraq was totally fabricated, A1 Qaeda may 
now indeed be moving, after Saddam’s fall, into Iraq. 

The administration has its own agenda for its per- 
manent war abroad and an unprecedented concentra- 
tion of executive police power against the population at 
home. The war on Iraq was marketed as necessary 


because of an imminent threat, including the visions of 
a nuclear mushroom cloud incinerating masses of 
Americans. 

Some brave souls from within close-knit and usually 
tight-lipped intelligence circles in the government have 
spoken out against the reasons Bush used to sell the 
Iraq war. Former Ambassador Joseph Wilson exposed 
Bush’s pronouncement in his State of the Union 
address that Saddam tried to procure uranium for a 
nuclear bomb from Niger. 

Wilson, charged with investigating that assertion, 
told top levels of the administration in February 2002 
that it was totally bogus. When he went public with 
this information on July 7, he became a target of the 
administration, which leaked to columnist Robert 
Novak the name of his wife and the fact that she is an 
undercover CIA operative. This treatment as an enemy 
of the state of one of the government’s own suddenly 
woke up a number of Democrats in Congress who rec- 
ognized that no one who questions Bush is safe. They 
noted that this not only ruined the career of Wilson’s 
wife but seriously endangered her life. 

Over 30 years ago Daniel Ellsberg— another insider, 
this time in the Pentagon— leaked papers revealing 
government lies during the secret escalation of the war 
in Vietnam. Ellsberg was added to the Nixon adminis- 
tration’s enemies list. 

Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office was burglarized as 
was the now-famous Watergate Hotel. These crimes 
eventually brought down Nixon’s government and safe- 
guards were erected to stop widespread abuse in the 
form of FBI domestic spying on over 10,000 citizens. 
The PATRIOT Act has erased those safeguards and 
everything Nixon’s government did in its reach for 
totalitarian power with a secret shadow government, 
including his surreptitious entries to gather evidence, 
is now openly legal. 

RESISTING AUTHORITARIANISM 

There is a growing movement of opposition to the 
PATRIOT Act and the looming PATRIOT Act II, espe- 
cially among librarians, asserting the freedom to read 
without being snooped on, and over 100 local govern- 
ments, some of which have made complying with the 
PATRIOT Act illegal under local law. Even as the anti- 
war movement has died down there are new demon- 
strations against the PATRIOT Act with ordinary peo- 
ple telling their stories about their mistreatment by 
the government. 

Even some in Congress are having second thoughts. 
Because of what Congressman Bemie Sanders calls 
“massive discontent with the anti-civil liberties provi- 
sions” of the PATRIOT Act, the House appropriations 
committee voted 309 to 118 on July 22 to cut any fund- 
ing for secret break-in searches. 

Bush’s reach for totalitarian power comes under the 
rubric of bringing “democracy” abroad. This strategy 
works in so far as the Left fails to go beyond bare oppo- 
sition to U.S. imperialism and fails to project its own 
positive democratic vision against all reactionary con- 
tenders, especially A1 Qaeda or totalitarian regimes 
like Saddam Hussein’s. We need to return to Marx's 
vision of genuine democracy based on new human rela- 
tions on the ground, in the workplace and our everyday 
lives, that can overcome the pull of the logic of capital 
with its global reach now based on permanent war. 


Chicago — The Chicago Police Review Board meets 
once a month— in theory to hear citizens’ complaints 
about police brutality or other concerns. The August 
meeting was notable as the last to be presided over by 
outgoing Superintendent Terry Hillard. He didn’t show 
up, but a number of people did come to express their 
concerns about the selection of a new superintendent. 

Representatives of the Justice Coalition of Greater 
Chicago and Citizens Alert pushed for an open process. 
David Bates of the Justice Coalition suggested Black 
policewoman Pat Hill, who has often challenged the 
status quo, as a nominee. They were told that the exec- 
utive recruiting firm Maximus Inc. would be handling 
everything in closed executive sessions of the board. 
The public would have no input. 

You didn’t get much sense from this discussion that 
anything more than formality was involved. You cer- 
tainly didn’t feel that the system was being challenged. 
You did feel that when victims of brutality spoke. 

Larry Marshall spoke for the family of police brutal- 
ity victim Timia Williams when he said: “I don’t care 
about some so-called new superintendent right now, I 
want to talk about the old one who didn’t do anything 
when people were beaten. I assume his hands were 
tied. The law says that you can’t beat a child, but 
Timia was beaten by three white police officers and left 
to bleed in the street. They weren’t interviewed by the 
superintendent. They weren’t even questioned, just 
given 15-day suspensions. Each day that goes by I get 
angrier. 

“If I had been there when it happened, I’d be in jail 
serving my time right now. You can talk all you want 
about a new superintendent, but if he also comes in 
with his hands tied, he or she can’t do nothing.” 

—Attendee 

Killer cop trial 

Chicago — The civil trial of white police officer 
Kenny Lunsford, along with the City of Chicago, for 
the killing of Michael Russell is a major event. 
Lunsford killed Russell, a 20-year-old Black man, on 
April 20, 1998 outside the Cabrini-Green housing pro- 
jects. Russell was caught up in a situation where one 
man, Craig Winn, had shot another man, Marrio Mor- 
gan, and then Winn was in turn shot by police. 

Russell was shot a number of times in the back when 
he tried to take cover. He was unarmed and unin- 
volved. Craig Winn and Marrio Morgan have testified 
to that effect, denying Lunsford’s lawyers’ attempts to 
smear him. Morgan also testified that Lunsford tried 
to coerce him in 1998 to implicate Russell in his shoot- 
ing by pressuring him on a drug case in which 
Lunsford was the arresting officer. Morgan’s lawyer at 
the time corroborates this. 

A police internal affairs investigation found 
Lunsford guilty of lying about the shooting, but no 
action was taken and the ruling was overturned by the 
Office of Professional Standards. Callie Baird, the for- 
mer head of OPS, was recently rewarded for such ser- 
vices by being appointed to head the Cook County Jail. 

Michael Russell was one of three young Black men 
murdered by police at Cabrini-Green in 1998, along 
with Brennan King and Leroy Reed. Across Chicago, 
71 people were shot by police that year and 15 of them 
died. It would be good to see a little belated justice 
done in one of these cases. It is also important to 
remember justice undone. 

—Gerard Emmett 
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International protests demand Indonesia out of Acheh! 


(Continued from page 1) 

and Javanese sent to Maluku to destroy the indepen- 
dence movement. Thousands of Malukans and 
Papuans have also been killed by TNI’s “low intensity 
warfare.” 

International pressure had produced a peace accord 
between Indonesia and GAM in December that ended 
with martial law and the arrest of the GAM negotia- 
tors. They are currently being tried for treason and 
face 20 years to life in prison or the death penalty. 
However the Bush administration is now rewarding 
Indonesia by restoring military aid cut off in the early 
1990s in response to its repression of East Timor. 

President Megawati Sukarnoputri (known as 
Megawati) was an early supporter of Bush’s “war on 
terrorism.” She felt the wrath of Islamic fundamental- 
ists at home when a bombing in Bali last Oct. 12 killed 
close to 200 people. 

Under public pressure the Senate in May and the 
House in July passed resolutions canceling $600,000 
allotted for training the Indonesian police and military 
next year unless Indonesia prosecutes the killers of two 
American teachers at a picnic in West Papua last sum- 
mer. Congress is now at odds with the Bush adminis- 
tration which seeks to “normalize” relations with 
Indonesia with $50 million in military aid already sent. 

U.S. aid gives the green light to continued military 
suppression. On top of that, members of the military 
profiteer while suppressing the popular movements. 
Soldiers receive most of their income from the busi- 
nesses they run on the side. In Acheh this includes ille- 
gal logging that destroys the rain forest as well as the 
usual extortion. 

ECHOS OF 1965 PURGE 

Jakarta’s recent actions against the liberation move- 
ments are reminiscent of the 1965-66 anti-Communist 
purge that followed a coup against Indonesia’s first 
president, Sukarno, who was not a socialist but was 
allied with the three million-member Communist 
Party. At least half a million and as many as two mil- 
lion people were killed at that time, and the Suharto 
military dictatorship, called the New Order, was 
installed for the next 28 years. Today censorship, loy- 
alty oaths for civil servants, forced participation in gov- 
ernment rallies, fascistic militias and other character- 
istics of the New Order have reappeared, not only in 
the rebellious provinces but throughout the country. 

In spite of continuing repression, many new move- 
ments have arisen. Indonesia’s labor movement has 
flourished since the end of the dictatorship although 
the goverment and TNI still frequently intervene in 
disputes to help employers. Strikes erupt from long- 
standing grievances, employers blocking union branch- 
es, or denial of legal benefits and rights. 

In 2000, some 9,000 workers at a state aircraft man- 
ufacturer went on strike to protest the firing of the 
chairman and secretary of their union and demanded a 
three-fold salary increase. They won some wage 
increases. The same year labor activist Ngadinah, an 
employee of a company that produces shoes, was 


acquitted of criminal charges filed by her employer 
after she helped 8,000 workers stage a strike for better 
wages. 

Aspirations for freedom by women have grown as 
well. The Indonesian Women’s Coalition is raising 
awareness of physical and sexual abuse of the coun- 
try’s migrant workers, 73% of whom are women, and of 
the 70,000 women known to be victims of sexual abuse 
and people trafficking. 

In July, the People’s United Opposition Party (Par- 
tai Persatuan Oposisi Rakyat, Popor) was founded. It 
is headed by a woman labor organizer, Dita Indah 
Sari, who says, “Our platform is clear, anti-New Order, 
anti-militarism and anti-global capitalism.” Popor is 
composed of mass organizations of workers, students 
and farmers. 

OF NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 

When Suharto was forced out of office in 1998 by the 
economic crisis that began in 1997 and by demands for 
democratic reforms, and when East Timor finally won 
independence in a 1999 referendum, other provinces’ 
independence movements 
took inspiration. East 
Timor has a different histo- 
ry from Acheh, however. 

East Timor was bloodily 
invaded and annexed by 
Indonesia in 1975, whereas 
Acheh has been part of 
Indonesia since 1949 when, 
after four years of wide- 
spread guerrilla warfare, 
the Dutch East Indies were 
forged into a nation com- 
posed of 6,000 islands. 

Moreover, Acheh is more 
strategically located and 
richer in natural resources. 

ExxonMobil extracts and 
processes natural gas, pro- 
ducing millions of dollars 
for the government while 
leaving the Achehnese impoverished. Two years ago, 
Achehnese villagers filed a lawsuit against ExxonMo- 
bil for its complicity in TNI atrocities, but the case has 
been stymied by the U.S. state department. 

Passions for self-determination are growing, such as 
those expressed by Reyza Zain, an exiled activist in 
the pro-referendum student organization SIRA: 

It is the universal right of every nation, big or 
small, to determine its own future. So the question 
is not whether Acheh, a nation state that existed 
hundreds of years before the creation of the artifi- 
cial Republic of Indonesia, should or should not 
have that right, but only whether the Achehnese 
want to exercise that right. 

When Acheh was incorporated into Indonesia, 
promises were made about the form of the nation that 
was going to be created, in which Acheh would have a 



Eyewitness report: new stage of revolt in Iran 
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sigheh). The authorities said they should either accept 
this or cease to talk or be together at all. If students do 
not follow this, they face problems in their future 
advancement. 

This is one example of how young people are treated 
in Iran. It is is why during the last year 160,000 of the 
brightest Iranians have emigrated. 

ECONOMIC CRISIS 

In addition to demands for freedom and democracy, 
the student uprising has its roots in economic condi- 
tions. Inflation and price increases- for basic necessities 
create an unbearable situation. Prices for some items 
have increased 100% during last year. I am not talking 
about luxury items. 

The price of housing has increased 200% in the last 
year. This is the result not just of the global economy 
but the regime's greedy policies. The Tehran city hous- 
ing policy encouraged investors to build high-rise 
apartments to deal with the huge increase in the city's 
population. It charged a tax for each additional floor on 
high-rises. This made lots of money for managers and 
investors, while creating terrible living conditions for 
ordinary people. 

Apartment prices are rising daily and rents are sky- 
rocketing. Monthly rent is $240 to $365 (in Iran's cur- 
rency that is 200,000 to 300,000 tomans) and renters 
must leave an initial deposit of $3,600 to $10,000. The 
average monthly wage is. $120 to $240. Most young 
people, including married couples with children, live 
with their parents because they cannot afford to buy or 
even rent an apartment. 

One working woman in Tehran said about the situa- 
tion facing renters: "The apartment building owners 
are sucking our blood and the Islamic regime is sup- 
porting them in the name of Islam." 

In Iran it is easy for people to recognize class differ- 
ences. The price of a Mercedes-Benz is 100,000,000 
tomans, 10 years of a worker's wage. 

According to government figures, the price of food 
and utilities increased 16% over the past year. In real- 
ity prices have increased 25% to 100%. The minister of 
the economy stated on TV that the increase in the cost 
of living has been the same as the rise in wages. Every- 


one I talked to said this is a lie, for wages have gone up 
by only 9%. Most Iranians hold second or third jobs 
simply to survive. 

Government representatives also claim that 15% of 
the population is below the poverty level, but econo- 
mists say the actual figure is 35-40%. 

The price increases have broken peoples’ backs. 
Many see no future for themselves. I did not meet a 
single person without a complaint against the regime. 
This is the main reason for the student uprising, which 
is widely supported by workers. 

IS THERE AN ALTERNATIVE? 

People's view towards the Islamic regime is simple. 
They hate it. One cab driver told me he hoped the U.S. 
would overthrow it. When I objected and said the U.S. 
can only bring death and misery for the Iranian people, 
he responded that he is willing to die so that the Islam- 
ic regime can go. Another cab driver told me that Iran 
needs a cultural revolution which has to be initiated by 
the people themselves. 

Many are so fed up with Islamic rule that they are 
attracted to anyone opposed to it, including the U.S. In 
the 1979 revolution the Islamic Republic replaced the 
struggle for freedom with the illusion of independence. 
That was a tragedy. But now I fear the illusion of free- 
dom can replace the struggle for independence. This 
can become a farce. Both freedom and independence 
should be our goal. 

In 1999 some students had reformist illusions. But 
this has changed. Much of the younger generation is 
looking for an alternative to both a U.S. invasion and 
Islamic fundamentalism. The students' slogans make 
this clear. The Islamic Republic and U.S. could care 
less about the Iranian people. The U.S. would like to 
bring back the old society with new faces. 

Why has the global anti-war movement not issued 
strong statements in support of the student movement 
in Iran? As long as the Left and anti-war movements 
are unwilling to condemn the Islamic Republic and the 
domination of outside powers, they will not be able to 
connect to the movements for democracy and freedom 
in Iran. We should oppose both the Islamic regime and 
any U.S. invasion while clarifying the kind of society 
we are for. — Alireza 


special status for governing its own affairs. But those 
promises were never kept. Acheh was treated as a 
mere colony, worse than under the Dutch. A mass civil- 
ian movement developed throughout Acheh after 
Suharto fell, culminating in a pro-referendum demon- 
stration in the capital, Banda Acheh, on Nov. 8, 1999, 
attended by approximately half the province's popula- 
tion of 4.3 million (see reports in N&L since 12/99). 

The independence movements in Maluku (Moluccas) 
and West Papua (Irian Jaya) also grew in the last few 
years. West Papua is Indonesia’s easternmost province 
and it is rich in natural resources. It was joined to 
Indonesia in 1969 after the UN arranged for just 1,022 
people to vote. Megawati recently ordered Papua split 
into three provinces. “They are scared we Papuans will 
be strong as a nation. Dividing our province is one way 
to create disorder between us,” declared Free Papua 
Organization spokesman Joseph Prai in June. 

Maluku (once called the Spice Islands) first declared 
independence right after the formation of Indonesia 
and was invaded by the central government. In 1999, 

- the TNI began a 
I campaign there of 
! Fll 1 burning homes, 

Churches, mosques, 
businesses and 
schools. A non-vio- 
lent organization, 
“Maluku Sovereignty 
Front” (FKM), was formed to resist. 
On April 25 of this year, the 53rd 
anniversary of Maluku’s declara- 
tion of independence, scores of 
FKM supporters were arrested for 
sewing or flying flags of the out- 
lawed republic. 

Since becoming independent last 
year, East Timor has sought justice 
against those who perpetrated the 
slaughter there, but Indonesia will 
not permit a trial of its top people. 
A few show trials have been held— 
Indonesian officials reportedly 
asked the U.S. how many people it needed to convict in 
order to receive U.S. aid money. The highest officer 
tried, Major General Adam Damiri, who is suspected of 
having orchestrated the razing of 70% of the East Tim- 
orese capital, Dili, in the aftermath of the referendum, 
was allowed to miss his own trial to participate in the 
military assault on Acheh. 

PANCASILA' TURNED AGAINST MASSES 

Indonesia’s problems extend back to its origins in 
1949, when the revolution against colonialism failed to 
deepen into socialism. The state ideology became Pan- 
casila which stresses nationalism and self-reliance. To 
divert from the continuing poverty of the masses of 
Indonesians k the government constantly invokes its 
nationalist origins to justify repressing worker, stu- 
dent and national liberation movements. As Reyza 
Zain puts it, “Acheh is being held by force within the 
Republic, which is of course colonialism.” 

So strong is the popular assumption that national- 
ism equals “the unitary state” that even most of the 
Jakarta student Left opposes the war in Acheh only on 
the basis of human rights violations, not in support of 
Acheh’s right to self-determination. 

At a forum by Indonesian and Timorese activists in 
New York in June, Aderito de Jesus Soares of East 
Timor advanced a notion of what independence has 
and has not meant for that new nation. He reported 
that the World Bank and the UN had planned East 
Timor’s future before it even held the referendum on 
its status. “1$ self-determination just having your own 
flag and government,” he asked, “or is it people really 
deciding what to think and do?” 

At the same forum, Warn, a former Jakarta student 
leader, described the rise and fall of the student movement: 

When the 1997 economic crisis made it difficult for 
people to live, the students decided it was time to 
make a change. Hundreds of thousands took to the 
streets; a million people were in the streets of 
Jakarta the day before Suharto stepped down in 
1998. But then the student movement fell off dra- 
matically. People thought everything would be fine, 
but a few months later they realized nothing had 
changed. We got a little freedom of speech and 
press, but then thousands were killed in East 
Timor and we were still repressed. 

Wani nearly died after being shot by the military at a 
peaceful demonstration in Jakarta in 1999. She added: 

Now the situation is getting worse. The military 
and reactionary Muslim groups are doing violence 
all over. But the student movement is starting to 
grow again; because students realize that the sys- 
tem Suharto built is still here. We learned a lot by 
students struggling hand in hand with the East 
Timorese until it became unbearable for the 
Indonesian government and they let East Timor go. 
Today some students are moving to the Left and 
linking their struggles to those in Acheh, Maluku 
and West Papua. There will be no independence for 
those provihces without a big change in Jakarta. 
We need to build this kind of people-to-people soli- 
darity around the world. 

Build solidarity with the freedom movements in 
Indonesia, Acheh, Muluka, and East Timor. Contact 
Acheh Center: (717) 343-1598, or 

achehcenter@y ahoo . com , or News & Letters. 
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Iranian student movement deserves our support 

by Brown Douglas 



State powers— Western, Middle Eastern, or other- 
wise— never tire of attempting to prove to their people 
that “there is no alternative.” But the oppressive power 
that rulers like Supreme Leader George W. Bush and 
Supreme Leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei of Iran wield 
over social justice movements doesn’t stop the move- 
ments themselves from being. One of the most recent 
revolts that gives us hope of there being an alternative 
has been Iranian youth fighting against fundamental- 
ist theocracy and its anti-freedom philosophy. 

REMEMBRANCE OF 1999 

Chants of “Oh Islamic dictatorship, the anniversary 
of the dormitory attacks is approaching!” resounded all 
over Iran in early June after student demonstrations 
at Tehran University against privatization of educa- 
tion spread and turned into demonstrations against 
the whole status quo headed by Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei (see "Eyewitness report," page 10). Violent 
repression and attacks on the demonstrators from the 
state and fundamentalist vigilantes ended in over 
4,000 arrested and detained, but also seemed to elicit 
more and more support, seen in nightly demonstra- 
tions on the streets of major cities all over the country. 

The “dormitory attacks” refer to the July 9, 1999 
attack on students during their revolt against their 
leaders that was bloodily put down. We wrote in News 
& Letters then that “July 1999 will be remembered as 
a historic turning point in Iran, a new chapter for the 
struggle for freedom that was for too long driven 
underground under the whip of a counter-revolution- 

U.S. 

Oakland, Cal. — Stephen Funk, a Filipino-Amer- 
ican, joined the Marine Corps reserves a year ago, but 
soon realized it was not for him. He applied for Con- 
scientious Objector (CO) status. On July 29 he spoke to 
more than 50 mostly high school Asian youth to try to 
convince them to not fall for military propaganda. He 
said he joined because he felt alienated. As part of 
Bush’s “No Child Left 
Behind” program, which 
mandates that school dis- 
tricts give contact infor- 
mation for high school 
youth to military 
recruiters, he kept being 
pursued by recruiters. He 
was invited to go to an 
obstacle course, which 
sounded like fun. “They 
sold me on things like 
leadership, money for 
school, teamwork, and I 
joined. 

“The training was 
intensive. We had to shout out ‘kill’ constantly. You get 
in trouble if you were not real aggressive, real violent. 
•I talked to the chaplain and he told me not to think 
about it, just go along with the program. They never 
told me about the CO status, which was really irre- 
sponsible. So I went public [with my application for 
CO]. I held a press conference in April so that other 

California's recall 

Oakland, Cal.— A hundred years ago, when the 
legislature was in the pockets of railroad magnates 
and robber barons, proposition and recall initiatives 
were put in place to make government more account- 
able to the people. Now propositions are put up by big 
money, with underemployed people paid to collect sig- 
natures. The signatures for Governor Gray Davis’ 
recall were bought for $3 million by right-wing Con- 
gressman Darryl Issa, a wealthy Southern Californian 

It is true that nobody loves Davis. He is so firmly 
bought by the prison guards’ union that while schools 
have been drastically cut in the last few years, prison 
guards get to keep their 30% raises. But the reason 
trumpeted by the right-wing, the state’s budget prob- 
lem, is mostly the result of the economic collapse of 
California’s high-tech industries. It is also a result of 
today’s robber barons in the energy business, Bush’s 
friends who bought him the White House. 

Davis is not blameless there, either. During the 
height of the energy crisis, many wanted to let the 
energy companies turn off the lights, declare a state of 
emergency and take over the now-proven-to-be-crimi- 
nal enterprises. But Davis played middle-of-the-road 
and signed the extortionate energy contracts, which 
California is still paying for. 

Since it takes a two-thirds vote to pass California’s 
budget, a minority of Bushites with veto power have 
made democracy impossible. They will not allow tax or 
fee increases, only spending cuts including the uncon- 
scionable idea of cutting the first two years of elemen- 
tary school! They would make California the first “late- 
start” instead of “head-start” state. 

The legislature passed a gimmicky budget that bor- 
rows against the future. Pundits are joking about the 
recall, with so many candidates on the ballot. But on 
the ground, important services are disappearing and 
the suffering people are yet to be heard. 

—Ron Brokmeyer 


ary regime and ideology.” Because the Iranian revolu- 
tion of 1979 against U.S.-backed Shah Reza Pahlavi 
transformed into its opposite, it is vital that we soli- 
darize with the indigenous forces fighting for freedom 
against a fundamentalist, theocratic government. 

Iran is a country of mostly youth; 70% of its 68 mil- 
lion people are under age 25. The youth who helped 
make the revolution of ’79 had to deal with many polit- 
ical and social advances being negated as the clerical 
leadership trampled on the banner of a popular, work- 
ing class insurrection in the name of forming an Islam- 
ic Republic. 

One Iranian student youth said of his generation, “I 
have heard that in America, our peers are known as 
'Generation X.' But in Iran, we are called the ‘burnt 
generation.’ We started our political lives early. As tiny 
children in kindergarten, we learned to march and 
beat our fists, shouting: ‘Down with America!’ ‘Down 
with Israel!’ (or from time to time, depending on the 
politics of the day, Britain or Russia). No one ever both- 
ered telling us anything about why we were supposed 
to harbor such ill-will towards the ‘satan-of-the-day.’” 

THE NOT SO GREAT 'SATAN' 

I don’t think that we should harbor any illusions 
that by teaching children to chant “Down with Ameri- 
ca” the Iranian rulers were expressing internationalist 
solidarity with oppressed peoples. The liberal use of 
the word “Satan," thrown into many condemning 
phrases by religious leaders in Iran, is very telling. It’s 
not about anti-imperialist revolution when religious 
jargon is used by the State to whip up blind hate of 
another people, especially among schoolchildren. 


people who enlisted would know what their options 
were. Many people think that CO status went out with 
the draft. There are people I know who would file if 
they knew about it.” 

After his court martial in September for desertion he 
faces a possible year in prison and a bad conduct dis- 
charge. The military is punishing him for going public. 

All other CO’s have been 
released already. 

When a youth asked if 
there is any reason to join 
the military, Stephen said 
that most people don’t re- 
enlist because it's not a 
good place to be. “You lose 
all individuality, all sense 
of who you are.” 

The following day there 
was a fundraiser for his 
legal defense. The hall was 
overflowing with more than 
100 supporters. Several 
other resisters spoke. . 
Edward Hasbook was a high-profile non-registrant 
during the brief time President Carter tried to force 
young men to register for the draft. He said that peo- 
ple make the choice not to participate in the military at 
all stages, from refusing to register to refusing orders 
on the battlefield. The real victory is having people 
refuse to participate in wars. 

Eric Larsen was a CO during the first Gulf War. He 
spent six months in the military brig for his decision 
not to fight. He initially faced the death penalty, and 
he credited people organizing for his defense with the 
much lighter sentence he actually got. He urged sup- 
port now for Stephen Funk and many others who are 
questioning what they are doing in Iraq. 

Aimee Allison signed up at age 17. She wanted to go 
to college to be a doctor and was assigned to be a 
medic. Medics learn to triage by who is least injured, 
because it helps put the soldiers back in fighting units. 
It felt wrong. She was told to give seriously injured sol- 
diers a shot of morphine and let them die. When her 
unit was called to the Gulf War to deal with an alarm- 
ing rash of suicides, she asked herself if she was will- 
ing to kill for President Bush (the elder). She was not. 

Jeff Patterson joined the Marines in ‘86 when he 
was 18. He says he didn’t know much. He saw Top Gun 
and military ads. It was not until he was sent to Korea 
and Okinawa that he found out what the Marines did. 
When he refused to go to Iraq in 1990, he faced five 
years in prison for “making disloyal statements” 
among other charges. It was pressure from outside 
that made the military realize it would be better for 
them to discharge him than to keep trying to punish 
him. 

During the discussion Stephen Funk added that 
aversion to killing is core to being human. While he 
admitted to being gay on his CO application, he chose 
not to make that the grounds he was asking for dis- 
charge, because it would have been dishonest. He 
wanted to tell the truth about not wanting to kill. He 
decided to go public with his decision after he spoke to 
a meeting of youth organized by the ACLU, who had 
good questions that he thought deserved more atten- 
tion. He urged getting “No Child Left Behind” out of 
schools as the first priority. 

To read more about Stephen Funk visit www.noti- 
noumame.net/funk. For his legal defense, send checks 
payable to Stephen Funk Legal Defense Fund, 1230 
Market Street #111, San Francisco, CA. 94102 

—David Mizuno’Oto and Urszula Wislanka 


Unfortunately, many activists in the U.S. don’t pay 
enough attention to grassroots, indigenous opposition 
to dictatorships so long as they are “enemies” of the 
U.S. But we can’t base our international solidarity on 
knee-jerk reactions. Grasping youth as a Subject of 
revolt in every country is crucial to movements here in 
the belly of the beast when we oppose not only our own 
rulers, but those everywhere repressing self-determi- 
nation and revolution. 

BANNER OF FREEDOM 

Without a universal, international banner of free- 
dom against all oppressions, we can get stuck in false 
dualisms. This is made even easier by hypocritical 
leaders like Bush pretending to come out in support of 
peoples’ revolts. It is understandable that people have 
a knee-jerk reaction against something the warmon- 
gering president endorses. 

The appeal of the students urges that, “even as we 
Iranians push against our regime, we wish to share 
with you our story, in hopes of arousing in you an urge 
to lend moral support to our desire to end the mullahs’ 
regime. Clerical militancy has not only brought upon 
us the wrath of the Western world, but has also led to 
desperation for the many Iranians suffering under the 
Islamic Republic.” As we insist around the globe that 
another world is possible, we should stand firmly with 
those in revolt fighting home-grown oppression. 

Chicago Social Forum 

When you look around your community what do you 
see? Job loss, lack of affordable housing, public educa- 
tion in crisis, cuts in public transportation, a growing 
prison industrial complex, union busting, racism, 
immigrant bashing, attacks on civil liberties, cuts in 
social services, militarism, pollution, alienation and 
other problems. 

Join those of us who believe that another Chicago 
is possible! Become part of the process of seeking and 
building alternatives— help to develop the Chicago 
Social Forum. 

A Social Forum is an open meeting place that brings 
together a variety of people from a wide variety of 
struggles for reflective thinking, democratic debate of 
ideas, and interlinking for effective action! We are 
inspired by the highly successful World Social Forum, 
which has been held for three years in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. This movement of movements has helped to 
develop global actions such as the international march 
against the war on Feb. 15, 2003 as well as spawning 
local and regional social forums all over the world. 

A Social Forum is a convergence of labor, students, 
people of color, women, immigrants' rights groups, 
community organizations, cultural organizations, 
artists, activists and many others. Our first Social 
Forum is currently scheduled to take place Jan. 
31-Feb. 1, 2004. 

Building the event is only one part of this ongoing 
dialogue. As stated in the World Social Forum Charter 
of Principals, "The World Social Forum at Porto Alegre 
was an event localized in time and place. From now on, 
in the certainty proclaimed at Porto Alegre that 'anoth- 
er world is possible,' it becomes a permanent process of 
seeking and building alternatives, which cannot be 
reduced to the events supporting it." 

We build the Social Forum in Chicago with that spir- 
it. Of particular importance is the linking of local 
struggles with global concerns and creating a space for 
a plurality of voices in envisioning ways to overcome 
barriers on both the local and the global level. We hope 
you will join us not only to build this unique event but 
also to be part of the process of building a vision of 
another Chicago. 

More information about the World Social Forum and 
other regional forums can be found at the following web 
sites: 

http://www.forumsocialmundial.org.br/home.asp 

http://groups.yahoo.com/group/ChicagoSocialForum/ ^ 
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"The way I see it, capitali/m hoi produced 
q notion of addict/, alcoholicj, workaholic, 
overeaten, /exaholic/, gambler/, becau/e 
thii sykem fragment/ the human being, 
/eparate/ thinker/ and doer/, tear/ us up 
into /mat piece/, our hand/ /eparoted 
from our mind/, out mind/ /eparahed fpnif 
our feeling/." -Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

Start tearing down the walls... 


military resisters speak against Iraq war 



Stephen Funk and Aimee Allison in Oakland 
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Bush's Africa tour masks real crisis 


by Kevin A. Barry 

As we went to press, 2,000 U.S. Marines were poised 
to intervene in Liberia, alongside West African peace- 
keepers. This belated and limited action came after 
months of pleas from the Liberian masses that some- 
thing be done about their country’s rapacious warlords. 
Their desperate cries received strong support from 
human rights groups and African-American activists. 
Many pointed to the Bush administration’s utter 
hypocrisy in claiming to have invaded Iraq for human- 
itarian reasons, while Africans were crying out in vain 
for a far more limited type of international assistance. 

In recent years, Liberian President Charles Taylor, a 
warlord and indicted international war cri min al, has 
fought rival factions for control. Taylor has also backed 
murderous and predatory insurgencies in neighboring 
countries, especially Sierra Leone. Each of these con- 
flicts has been marked by extreme brutality toward 
civilians— torture, rape, mutilation, and mass murder. 

In repeated demonstrations, the Women in Peace- 
building Network— which comprises Muslims as well 
as Christians— and other grassroots groups have made 
clear that the problem is not only Taylor, but also his 
rival warlords. In fact, the problem is the whole neo- 
colonial system of strongman rule, built up across 
much of Africa with Western imperialist support in the 
wake of the radical threat that emerged from the lib- 
eration movements of the 1960s. It is the collapse of 
that system into civil war in much of West and Central 
Africa that lies at the heart of the present crisis. 

Nothing better demonstrates the shocking neglect of 
Africa by the U.S. and global capital than George 
Bush’s recent five-day tour, which was supposed to 
show the opposite. In Senegal, his first stop, Bush held 
a photo-op at the Goree Island slavery museum, but he 
was careful not to promise anything concrete, whether 


on aid to impoverished Senegal or reparations. During 
his visit, the 1,000 inhabitants of Goree were put 
under virtual arrest for “security” reasons. 

In South Africa, it was a similar story. Bush’s bullet- 
proof and even sound-proof limousine insured that he 
could not hear the numerous demonstrators denounc- 
ing his “imperial agenda.” In a dramatic snub, Nelson 
Mandela refused to meet Bush, pointedly flying out of 
the country on the very day he arrived. The stop in 
Uganda, however, was the most surreal, since Bush 
did not even leave the airport. Nor did he mention the 
murderous conflicts that continue to unfold in neigh- 
boring Congo, and in which the U.S. -supported Ugan- 



One of the victims of war's brutality in Sierra Leone. 


Iraq: contradictions of occupation 


The death in a firefight with U.S. occupation troops 
of Uday and Qusay Hussein, Saddam Hussein’s sons 
and two of the Ba’athist regime’s top leaders, will sure- 
ly lessen the current of fear that lingers over post- 
Ba’athist Iraq. While Uday’s crimes were the more 
spectacular ones— kidnapping and rape of numerous 
women, torture of the national soccer team when it 
lost— Qusay was in fact the bigger criminal. Although 
he kept a low profile, it was Qusay who after the 1991 
uprising supervised the revenge killings and the 
draining of the marshes of southern Iraq, in which 
100,000 met their deaths. More recently, he had thou- 
sands of regime prisoners tortured and massacred. 
Referring to Saddam Hussein, still on the run, the 
human rights lawyer Esam Saadi declared: “The evil 
crow’s two wings have been cut off.” 

As we went to press, this victory for the U.S. occu- 
pation forces had not lessened the almost-daily 
killings of U.S. soldiers in the Sunni Muslim triangle 
northwest of Baghdad, long a Ba’athist stronghold. 
More ominously for the U.S. occupiers, ordinary 
Iraqis, while glad to learn of the demise of Qusay and 
especially Uday, laced their expressions of satisfaction 
with resentment against the U.S: occupation. 

Inside the U.S., support for the war and the occupa- 
tion has also plummeted, with some soldiers and their 
families demanding that the troops be brought home. 
One such report was run in Georgia’s Augusta Chron- 
icle of July 12, hardly a pacifist publication. Sgt. David 
Uthe complained bitterly of doing guard duty in 120- 
degree heat for a multinational corporation tied to 
Vice President Dick Cheney’s Halliburton firm: “The 
main reason we’re still here is to support Brown and 
Root,” he declared. Two days earlier, the Bush admin- 
istration announced that the occupation was costing 
$3.9 billion a month, twice previous estimates. Bush’s 
belated admission that he included a false report 


about Iraq’s nuclear program in his January State of 
the Union Address, has also increased opposition to 
the occupation, especially in Britain. 

On July 13, after substantial pressure from below, 
the U.S. finally got around to appointing a somewhat 
representative 25-member Governing Council for Iraq, 
whose members ranged from Shi’ite clerics to Kurdish 
leaders and to the heads of the Communist Party and 
the Iraqi Women’s Organization. However, other ten- 
dencies, most prominently the young fundamentalist 
Mullah Moktada al-Sadr, have declared that the Coun- 
cil is unrepresentative. So far, Sadr seems to represent 
a minority of the Shi’ite community, but his power is 
growing. Due to fundamentalist pressure as well as 
rampant criminal assaults that have targeted them, 
most Iraqi women have been forced to don conserva- 
tive Islamic clothing or to stay off the streets altogeth- 
er, a tremendous retrogression in what has been one of 
the Middle East’s most secular countries. 

Anti-globalization activist Medea Benjamin 
summed up the contradictory quality of the present 
situation in a July 10 eyewitness report for Altemet: 
“Iraqis are just only now discovering new found free- 
doms like freedom of speech, assembly and association. 
We accompanied workers at the Palestine Hotel who 
went on strike and successfully got rid of an abusive 
general manager. We walked with women from a 
newly formed women’s group demanding their rights 
and a say in the new government.... 

“But despite these positive openings, most of the 
people we meet say their lives were better before.... 
Before, at least women were not afraid to walk the 
streets. Many ask, ‘How come the Americans were so 
prepared and competent when it came to making the 
war but so utterly unprepared and incompetent when 
it comes to rebuilding?’” 
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dan government has played no small part. * 

The hollowness of the economic “boom” of the 1990s, 
as far as Africa is concerned, is shown by the annual 
United Nations development report, released during 
Bush’s trip. It noted that 30 of the world’s 34 poorest 
countries are located in Africa, where externally-dic- 
tated “free market” policies have created even deeper 
inequality The richest 1% of the world’s population 
receives as much income as the poorest 57% combined. 
The disparity between Africa and the wealthy devel- 
oped countries has continued to widen in recent years, 
it also reported. 

And, as is well-known, Africa faces the world’s 
largest AIDS epidemic. AIDS researchers have predict- 
ed that the disease will create 20 million orphans in 
Africa by 2010, as against five million in the rest of the 
world combined. Meanwhile, the even more reac- 
tionary U.S. Congress is seeking to slash $1 billion out 
of Bush’s much-heralded but woefully inadequate 
pledge of $3 billion to combat AIDS in Africa next year. 

Turkish murders 

More than 5,000 women worldwide are murdered by 
their family members in “honor killings” every year. In 
Turkey, protests by women’s rights organizations as 
well as the requirements of membership in the Euro- 
pean Union, have recently forced the Turkish parlia- 
ment to approve a human rights law that puts an end 
to lenient sentences for murders in the name of “fami- 
ly honor.” For years, men and occasionally women who 
killed a woman family member could invoke Article 
462 of the Turkish criminal code that reduced their 
sentence by $0%. 

The recent case of Cemse Allak in the Kurdish city 
of Diyarbakir attracted much attention because she lay 
semi-conscious with a crushed skull after her brother 
stoned her and the man who had raped her. During the 
seven month|s she lay in a hospital bed, her family 
members refused to visit her. Only members of a 
Diyarbakir women’s organization, Kamer, visited her. 
Even when hpr death was announced, her family mem- 
bers refused to claim her body. Kamer members saw to 
it that she hald a coffin. They flouted religious tradition 
by carrying the coffin into the municipal cemetery 
themselves. —Sheila Sahar 

Hong Kong proteste 

More than 500,000 demonstrators in Hong Kong on 
July 1, the sixth anniversary of Hong Kong’s reversion 
to China’s control from British colonial rule, forced 
Tung Chee-Hwa to withdraw a proposed draconian 
security law. It would have undermined free speech 
and other ciVil liberties guaranteed until 2047 under 
the Basic Law of Reunification by, among other provi- 
sions, permitting warrantless searches and making 
future demonstrators and even truthful reporters 
liable to charges of sedition against China. 

This was the largest outpouring in Hong Kong since 
as many as a million demonstrated in solidarity with 
the Tiananmen Square martyrs in 1989. It was the 
equivalent of 20 million Americans rising up against 
the comparable PATRIOT Act. 

The uneleCted lYmg, appointed by Jiang Zemin 
directly from Beijing, at first pretended to ignore pop- 
ular opposition, but then accepted the resignation of 
his Security Secretary and withdrew the security law. 
If Tung survives despite no local support, it will be as 
a crony that Beijing’s rulers hesitate to discard. 

Appropriately, on July 9, the very day that the secu- 
rity law was to have been passed, 50,000 demonstra- 
tors ringed the Legislative Council to demand the 
return of power to the people. —Bob McGuire 


Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aityu-, to promote the firmest unity 
aihong workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
arid Letters Committees. 
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Life or death at WTO 

by Htun Lin 

At the latest World Trade Organization talks in Can- 
cun, Mexico, Lee Kyang Hae of South Korea, with fist 
in the air and a sign reading “WTO kills farmers,” com- 
mitted suicide as a protest against WTO’s agricultural 
policies. He wanted to bring to the world’s attention 
the plight of small farmers in his country. 

His suicide so moved the anti- WTO activists who 
came from all over the world that an intersection near 
the site was spontaneously renamed “Plaza Lee.” All 
over Cancun, graffiti appeared which read “Todos 
somos Kyang” (We are all Kyang). 

Lee himself was a small farmer, leader of 
South Korea’s union of farmers, and a three time 
member of the provincial assembly. South 
Korea’s rural communities saw Mr. Lee as a hero- 
ic figure, a defender of debt-ridden farmers 
struggling to maintain an age-old agrarian tradi- 
tion. 

Lee’s South Korean compatriots are not alone. From 
India to Africa, Japan to Nicaragua, and even here in 
the U.S., small farmers are facing the destruction of 
their family farms on a scale far more devastating than 
a locust infestation. The WTO talks at Cancun col- 
lapsed because the poorer countries of the world con- 
fronted the developed nations over their unfair farm 
subsidies, totaling over $300 billion in the U.S. alone. 

Before he died, Lee told his compatriots, “I have 
failed you.” His last act expressed his own frustration 
as well as the despair of small farmers everywhere 
being swallowed up by huge international capital. As if 
to say there is no way out from the pull of the vortex, 


(Continued on page 3) 



Black Latin America 


by John Alan 

A year ago, the U.S. Census Bureau reported that 
the Latino population had displaced African Americans 
as the nation’s largest ethnic minority. What this now 
means, socially and politically, has yet to manifest 
itself in a significant way. However, it should be noted 
that the Latino world, both in the U.S. and in Latin 
America, has a Black dimension deeply embedded in 
its history and is vigorously alive today. 

Blacks first appeared in Latin America as members 
of Columbus’ crew and were among the crew of every 
subsequent expedition that left a Spanish or a Por- 
tuguese port for Latin America. Black slaves were very 
common in Spain and Portugal even before Columbus 
discovered the so-called New World. According to Hugh 
Thomas, the English historian and author of The Slave 
Trade, Black African slaves were numerous on the 
Mediterranean coast of Spain and were in Italy and 
elsewhere in Europe. In 1444, Portugal mounted the 
first seriously organized raid on Blacks to work as 
slaves in Portugal. 

The economy in the Americas was based on a never- 
ending need for greater and greater numbers of slaves 
to extract a maximum amount of labor. To get this 
labor, Spain in 1713 contracted with England to supply 
its American colonies “with at least one hundred and 
forty-four thousand slaves at the rate of forty-eight 
hundred per year” (W.E.B. Du Bois, The Negro). 

TREATIES OF BLOOD 

Slave contracts, known as Asiento treaties, reaped a 
harvest of wealth for the English slave traders. They 
fulfilled their Asiento agreement by destroying many 
villages and killing many people in Africa and shipping 
hundreds of thousands of Africans to the Spanish 
colonies in Latin America. It has been estimated that 
the total number of African slaves imported into Span- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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The struggle for India’s future 



Kolkata, India — Demonstration Aug. 26 against pesticides in soft drinks. 


by Maya Jhansi 

The Aug. 25 bomb blasts in 
Mumbai (Bombay) that killed over 
50 people were the latest in a series 
of low-scale attacks that have ter- 
rorized India in the last year. Two 
women, allegedly part of a group 
seeking revenge for the massacre of 
2,000 Muslims in Gujarat by a 
Hindu mob last year, were arrest- 
ed, but it is not clear whether they 
were involved in the six other 
bombings in Mumbai since Decem- 
ber. This group is suspected to have 
ties with radical Islamist groups in 
Kashmir and possibly with A1 
Qaeda. Whatever the case may be, 
we can be sure that the current 
coalition government headed by the 
right-wing Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), will 
make full use of them to further its own reactionary 
agenda, including nuclear politics. 

We can take some heart in the fact that Mumbai did 
not erupt in riots following the bombing. The city kept 
peace, with students and others even coming together 
to raise their voices against terrorism and communal- 
ism. However, the Shiv Sena, another Hindu national- 
ist group in Maharashtra, and the BJP are using the 
bombing to kick off their campaign for upcoming state 
and national assembly elections. 

Particularly disturbing is the success the Hindu 
Right has had in dehumanizing Muslims and other 
minorities to the point that outlandish lies and propa- 
ganda, for example about Muslim fertility rates, have 
entered mainstream discourse. In Pune, a city known 
as a center of education because of its many colleges 
and universities, I saw dozens of copies of Hitleris 
Mein Kampf being sold by pirated book vendors. I 
asked several of the book vendors about it, and they 
told me that they sold two to ten copies of Mein Kampf 
a day. A professor at Pune's well-known Fergusson Col- 


lege told me of a student who named it as his favorite 
book in a college interview. Although no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn from these observations, they 
are, at the very least, alarming. 

As hard as the Right is trying to win the minds and 
hearts of India, however, much of the lived everyday 
reality of Indians escapes the narrow logic of their ide- 
ology. Everything from popular culture to ongoing 
struggles and organizing by the deepest and lowest sec- 
tors of Indian society show that, while the Right has 
made important inroads, they have not yet captured 
the imagination of India. 

In the planned industrial city of Faridabad on the 
outskirts of Delhi, workers and activists from the 
Faridabad Mazdoor Samachar ( Faridabad Workers' 
News) talked about their everyday struggles at the fac* 
tories and against the local and state governments. 
The government has attempted to demolish the shan- 
tytowns, some of them over 40 years old, where work- 
ers from companies like Goodyear, Escorts and 
Whirlpool live. Although Faridabad is a planned city, 
(Continued on page 10) 
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From Hie Preface to 

DIALECTICS OF BLACK FREEDOM STRUGGLES 

O n June 23, 2003 the U.S. Supreme Court gave nar- 
row approval for the use of race in determining 
admissions to the University of Michigan Law 
School. At the same time it rejected an affirmative action 
program at the University of Michigan undergraduate 
school whose admissions policy was seen as a quota 
system because it awarded points to minority applicants. 
Sandra Day O'Connor was one of the swing votes in the 
5-4 decision. Her concern was not in remedying injus- 
tices but in what she called “the compelling public inter- 
est in diversity." Even though the administration had ear- 
lier weighed in with its own opposition to affirmative 
action, George W. Bush stated shortly after the decision 
that he applauded the Court for "recognizing the value of 
diversity...one of America's greatest strengths.” 

The U.S. military and multinational corporations, both 
of which are marketing the U.S. all over the globe, are 
strong advocates of "diversity" as a “compelling public 
interest." Their use of diversity as a symbol polishes an 
apple for market that is thoroughly rotten to the core. 
None of this "diversity" is about helping individuals but is 


about selling American militarized capitalism to the world, 
using Colin Powell and Condoleezza Rice as the face of 
U.S. imperialism. Booker T. Washington, in the post- 
Reconstruction period, played this kind of role for the 
emergence of American capitalism in the South. 

The truth is that the racist core of American capitalism 
is as prevalent as ever. Unemployment among Blacks 
today is rising at a faster pace than in any period since 
the mid-1970s. Most of the jobs lost have been in manu- 
facturing, where wages for Blacks have historically been 
higher than in other fields. Under these racist economic 
conditions we -can’t expect African Americans to remain 
quiescent. We know from American history that the Black 
revolt is ongoing and permanent. 

This statement is being issued on the 40th anniversary 
of the original publication of American Civilization on Trial: 
Black Masses as Vanugard, which was issued at the 
height of the Civil Rights Movement in 1963 and repub- 
lished with new Prefaces and Introductions in 1970 and 
1983. The following statement, authored primarily by 
John Alan, “ Black/Red View" columnist for News & Let- 
ters newspaper over the past 30 years, has been worked 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Challenge from Iraqi feminists Phony clinics abound 

■ TUT LI*A 'T* , ___ _____ _ _j_*_ • x 


by Anne Jaclard 

A radical Iraqi feminist organization has emerged 
from the ashes of Baghdad, presenting a challenge to 
women’s, anti-war and left movements around the 
globe, not only to support the Iraqi women, but also to 
exchange ideas about creating a different world. The 
Organization of Women’s Freedom in Iraq (OWFI) was 
founded in June to stop post-war atrocities against 
women and to fight for women’s 
equality. By its veiy existence 
and in its writings, OWFI illu- 
minates the internationalism of 
the concept of women’s liberation, and invites us to 
work out its meaning in a new way. 

OWFI’s Statement of Founding begins: “Women’s 
•freedom is the measure of freedom and humanity in 
society. Not only in Iraq, where women endure the 
most severe types of discrimination and injustice, but 

also in 
the 
more 
devel- 
oped 
c o u n - 
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world 
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WOMAN AS REASON 



Women's rights activists from OWFI partic- still 
ipated in the Unemployed Union's demon- requires 
stration in Baghdad on July 29. Photo from contmu- 
German magazine Frankfurter Rundschau struggle 

and 

serious and rapid steps. OWFI considers itself basical- 
ly an indivisible part of the great, historic, and univer- 
sal struggle for women’s liberation." 

'HISTORY IS IN THE MAKING' 

The statement and OWFI’s newspaper can open up 
a dialogue about the politics of the here and now, and 
its relation to social transformation. This, even as fem- 
inism in Iraq is being attacked from all sides, and it is 
not even safe for women to leave the house! Funda- 
mentalist groups are using the political vacuum creat- 
ed by the U.S. war to terrorize women, to force them to 
veil, to leave jobs and school, and are even raping and 
killing them. Yet one of the founders of OWFI, Yanar 
Mohammed (whose talk on International Women’s Day 
is excerpted in the July N&L), chose to launch the 
organization and its newspaper with the words, “His- 
tory is in the making. My call to all our readers is: Sup- 
port women in Iraq— do not feel sorry for .them— give 
them support and solidarity. That is what they need in 
their challenge to change the grim future being pre- 
pared by America.” 

The Statement of Founding condemns all past, cur- 
rent and would-be future oppressors: the deposed “fas- 
cist Ba'ath regime” that legally deprived women of 
“even the trivial and limited rights and freedoms that 
men enjoyed”; then the U.S. sanctions that further 
impoverished women; and now “regressive political 
changes whether originating from the United States 
and their destructive wars or the nationalist and 
Islamist [fundamentalist] movements in Iraq.” 

OWFI publishes Mousawat (. Equality ) while its sis- 
ter organization in London, the Iraqi Women’s Rights 
Coalition, publishes an English newspaper Equal 
Rights Now! It also runs women’s shelters and plans 
programs to help women develop job skills, provide 
legal services, obtain social insurance, and change the 
Constitution to give women equal rights and eliminate 
justification for “honor killings” (men killing women 
family members). It works with the Unemployed 
Union, which held large demonstrations in July, and 
with the Worker-Communist Party (no relation to the 
Communist Party of Iraq). 

TO THE U.S.: END RAPE AND KILLING 

OWFI initiated a petition campaign to demand that 
the U.S. occupiers “stop rape, abduction and killings of 
women.” You can sign on at 
http://www.ipetitions.com/campaigns/Women_in_Iraq. 
Now OWFI is under attack, not only from the U.S. and 
fundamentalists, but also from some of the so-called 
Left, because of demanding that the occupiers guaran- 
tee women safety, rather than demanding only that the 
U.S. get out. These feminists will not allow women to 
be excluded from the process of trying to realize a com- 
pletely different way of life. We want to discuss with 
them, what alternatives are possible? How can we 
escape the pulls of capitalist and religious unfreedoms? 

Some claim to support feminism, yet avoid dis- 
cussing how to transform society, and truncate the free 
flow of ideas by the dead end of advocating a “lesser 
evil”— whether that is considered to be the U.S. or the 
fundamentalists. Much of the Left around the world 
falls into such dead ends, some even to the point of 
making alliances with fundamentalists in the belief 
they represent the opposite of U.S. imperialism. Such 


Leftists forget the Iranian experience in 1979, when a 
genuine revolution against a fascist dictator was 
hijacked by religious fundamentalists. 

Some feminists are drawn to secular capitalist soci- 
ety as a “lesser evil” than religious domination. This 
posing of the question, as if the two were opposites, 
likewise means death for revolutionary movements. As 
the 2003-2004 Marxist-Humanist Perspectives dis- 
cusses, such “lesser evilism” 
always ’concedes the idea of 
freedom to the powers that 
exist. We want instead to 
change the discussion to how to win the “great, his- 
toric, and universal struggle for women’s liberation.” 

To correspond with OWFI or make a donation, con- 
tact IWRC at iraqwrc@hotmail.com, or U.S. supporters 
at j4fasulo@yahoo.com or through N&L. 


'Meena, Heroine 
of Afghanistan 1 

Berkeley, Cal. — On the anniversary of September 
11 there was a meeting with readings from a new book, 
Meena, Heroine of Afghanistan , by Melody Ermachild 
Chavis with an introduction by Alice Walker. Walker 
read her introduction, stressing what Meena’s life 
meant. 

Chavis said, in the voices of the families of victims 
who oppose the use of their loved ones’ memory to per- 
petuate Bush’s war, she heard the voices of the women 
of Afghanistan. She called her audience and the Revo- 
lutionary Association of Women of Afghanistan 
(RAWA) a “third force” opposed to both Bush and bin 
Laden. She said, “we are people in the millions who are 
for civil society, for the rule of international law.” 

She noted that going to Afghanistan was like going 
home to her fundamentalist Irish family in Texas— 
encountering the same church of hatred. She asked, 
why has fundamentalism grown so much everywhere? 
Why was science not able to “save” us from it? Her 
answer was that science is not neutral; it gave us the 
depleted uranium bombs, for example. 

Chavis compared Meena’s founding of RAWA in 1977 
when she was only 20, to the U.S. Civil Rights strug- 
gle. Meena and other women in RAWA decided to advo- 
cate for democracy and to practice it in their own lives. 
RAWA was to be inter-tribal and inter-ethnic. 

Chavis compared Meena to Harriet Tubman: though 
she was hunted, she kept crossing the border to smug- 
gle things in and people out. Meena (and RAWA) are 
proud of the many schools they founded. 

One person asked about the wearing of the burkha. 
Chavis answered that it is never about the clothes, but 
about human rights. When the government says you 
have to wear something to remind you of your devo- 
tion, that is an attack on genuine religious feeling. 

I raised the question of building solidarity with 
women of Afghanistan based on their vision of democ- 
racy practiced in everyday life. Chavis’ translator, an 
Afghan woman, Latifa, liked the question because she 
is dismayed at the image of Afghan people as backward 
and wants to be a partner in a dialogue. 

This meeting of genuine solidarity with people who 
want freedom contrasts with the sentiments at anti- 
war rallies, where many want to confine our critique to 
that of the U.S. The need for concrete expressions of 
what solidarity means has never been greater. 

— Urszula Wislanka 

Women are human 

There are the hundreds of murdered and missing 
women in Juarez and Chihuahua, Mexico. There’s the 
“acci'dSftital” murder of French actress, Marie Trintig- 
nant by her boyfriend. (“A slap is never an accident” 
was the cry from women protesting her death.) There’s 
the “cleansing” of women in Kenya where widows and 
unmarried women are forced to have sex with the “vil- 
lage cleanser” to force out “evil,” or they are forced to 
give up their land and money. But there is positive 
work being done by the women affected. 

Women in Kenya have formed co-ops to stand up to 
community leaders so that a woman is not alone if she 
refuses to be “cleansed.” The Court of Women was orga- 
nized by Asian women’s rights groups to pressure world 
powers and bring justice to women testifying on forced 
prostitution— from Afghanistan to India. 

Some take for granted that women are human. But 
there are those who believe that women are only to pro- 
duce children for men or the state. Remember Rev. 
Jerry Falwell blaming “feminists” for September 11; 
and the Promise Keepers calling for the man to be head 
of the home and the woman to obey him. This leads to 
support of “cultural” values that oppose the education 
of girls and women; subjecting women to dowry and so- 
called “honor killings”; and to being considered as prop- 
erty by fathers, brothers, husbands and sons. 

It is up to us to think about what we can do to help 
stop the violence against women, children, and yes, 
men. While it can be a powerful statement when 
activists raise money at walkathons or meetings, these 
actions don’t go to the root of the problem. The very 
mores of society must be confronted and changed. 

—Sue, NOW member, Chicago 


Memphis, Term.— Everyday pro-life activists use 
corrupt methods to stop abortion and restrict a 
woman’s right to choose. The recent rise of so-called 
“crisis pregnancy centers” (CPC), which are at times 
funded by state and federal funds, exemplifies this 
deliberate disregard for socially accepted moral bound- 
aries. 

There are two such CPCs in Memphis, ironically 
named “Life Choices,” funded by a coalition of Baptist 
churches. They advertise through TV commercials and 
billboards, though their religious affiliation is not 
sited. Thus, the CPC begins its trend of deceitfulness. 

Karen Inman, a CPC director, reports that about 
half the women who call are considering abortion and 
are not aware that Life Choices does not perform them, 
or make referrals to abortion clinics. 

Before receiving “aid,” the woman must take a preg- 
nancy test. Their brochure states: “While waiting for 
the test results, a trained volunteer shares fetal devel- 
opment, methods and risks of abortion...” Before even 
receiving her test results, the woman is told that abor- 
tions are unhealthy and immoral. 

The volunteer is not licensed and holds no applicable 
degree. Women are dealing with volunteers who har- 
bor an extreme anti-choice agenda. The “risks” of abor- 
tion are listed, but in no particular order, which is mis- 
leading. It includes everything from minor cervical lac- 
erations to pterine ruptures to death. Though these 
complications can occur, Life Choices does not report 
their frequency. Serious threats usually occur only dur- 
ing third trimester abortions, which are rarely per- 
formed. This information is not shared with the 
women. Life Choices exaggerate the risks of abortion, 
but fail to mention that first-trimester abortion is 11 
times safer than carrying a child to term. 

Poor women are lured to Life Choices for financial 
relief. The CPC offers “maternity clothes and baby 
items as an incentive.” They lie about the help women 
receive from the government. Karen Inman assured, 
“the government provides for single mothers to live in 
a decent lifestyle, with all of her needs met, for the first 
five years of iher child’s life.” 

CPCs now outnumber and outfund abortion 
providers, making their lies more accessible than 
truth. Women must confront the reality that changing 
legislation aftd new right-wing judge nominations are 
not the only threats to reproductive choice. Abortion 
rights are being attacked from a new and deceptive 
angle by CPjCs. Without recognizing and confronting 
their lies and manipulation, women have no chance 
against this hostile assault on reproductive rights. 

—Anna, Memphis 
Women’s Action Coalition member 


WOMEN WORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

In a victory for Nigerian Amina Lawal and the 
international women’s movement, her conviction and 
sentence of death by stoning for adultery were over- 
turned by the highest—™* 

religious court in her ; 

state. Unfortunately 
her victory leaves 

intact the Sharia law iipittg J I igT.I ' I B ■ 

that convicted her. jggf \ 

Nevertheless her free- ifflfe "* 

dom, after a year of W ^-4* 

struggle, reveals theE^ ^ .. . 

strength of the t ■ ^ 

women’s movement 

and the depth of revulsion worldwide for the inhuman 

death sentence imposed on her. 

* * * . 

The Prison Rape Elimination Act of 2003 was passed 
unanimously iii July by the U.S. Congress. It names a 
panel to establish national standards to prevent and 
prosecute prison rapes by and against incarcerated 
women and men— which were previously ignored by 
the criminal injustice system as an everyday hazard. 
States with prisons that continue high assault rates 
risk losing federal funding or accreditation. 

—Information from Women’s 
Human Rights Online Bulletin 
* * * 

Amnesty International is campaigning to stop 
Turkey’s sexuial torture of women prisoners. Women in 
state custody are routinely forced to strip naked during 
questioning; $re beaten severely; given electric shock 
treatment, and repeatedly raped. Women political pris- 
oners, especially Kurdish women, are at increased risk 
of violence. Kurdish women are often denied medical 
and legal assistance. Despite Turkey’s despicable 
record of sexual torture, the U.S. is providing them 
with a $6 billion aid package. 

—Information from Women’s 
Human Rights Online Bulletin 
* * * 

More than 135 organizations have jointly sent a let- 
ter to President Bush demandng he work to ensure the 
immediate ratification of the UN Convention to Elimi- 
nate All Forms of Discrimination Against Women. This 
Treaty for the! Rights of Women guarantees women the 
right to: live ifree from violence, a basic education, to 
vote, access to health care, and the right to own and 
inherit property. The U.S. is the only industrialized 
nation that h4is failed to ratify it. 


imnesty International USA 
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Solidarity helps Yale workers' strike 


New York— The second strike to hit Yale Univer- 
sity this year, and the ninth in the last 38 years, ended 
on Sept. 18 with 4,000 university workers winning sig- 
nificant gains in wages and pensions. Clerical, dining 
and maintenance workers in Locals 34 and 35 of the 
Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees struck for 
three weeks demanding compensation comparable to 
their counterparts at nearby universities such as Har- 
vard and the University of Connecticut. 

Clerical workers will receive raises totaling 40% 
over eight years, with 32% for maintenance and dining 
workers. But the main issue was pensions. “Retiring 
with dignity* was the overriding theme. 

Before the strike, recent retirees with 20 years of 
service received $621 a month. Pensions will now 
increase by 35% over and above raises. Yale won two 
major concessions, an unprecedented eight-year con- 
tract, retroactive to January 2002, and a bonus system 
to increase productivity that pits workers against each 
other. 

Meanwhile 150 striking dietary workers at 
Yale-New Haven Hospital represented by SEIU 
1199 rejected the hospital’s offer, but will return 
to work while negotiations continue. 

This strike drew national attention and support, all 
too rare for labor causes today. On Labor Day weekend 
Jesse Jackson— who has come to New Haven before to 
support striking workers— and 18 others were arrest- 
ed during a show of support. Two weeks into the strike, 
a rally of 10,000 people from as far away as Las Vegas 
and from several national unions led to the arrest of 
John Sweeney and other labor leaders. 

Even presidential candidates Howard Dean and 
Joseph Lieberman lined up to support the strikers in 
person. Locally, there was overwhelming support for 
the strike. At the union’s request, over 100 professors 
relocated their classes elsewhere in the city to avoid 
crossing picket lines: While there was some notable 
support from students, others were ambivalent. 

During the bitter standoff, Yale hired two subcon- 
tracting agencies to bring in a cleaning crew composed 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

for Lee, international capital is an overwhelming force 
that he could no longer fight, like Hurricane Isabel. We 
workers may be more accustomed to facing this 
“storm” right within our everyday activity. 

A chorus of voices— from our bosses to our own 
union officials— presents the imperatives of capital to 
us workers as an irresistible force. We’re told con- 
stantly the economy has changed and that we must 
adapt. We have seen one concessionary contract after 
another, and unions such as mine even entered into 
labor-management partnerships. 

FARMERS AND WORKERS 

There’s a parallel between the deals made in agri- 
culture and the deals made by our union bureaucracies 
with capital. Small farmers like Lee and those indus- 
trial workers on the second tier of the economy are the 
ones bearing the brunt of economic change. Subsidies 
to American agribusiness are a form of bribery which 
robs from the livelihood of small farmers everywhere. 

In my own shop, they tried to bribe us with “bonus- 
es” to get us to pass two-tier contracts. Our own union 
officials ended our own strikes against management’s 
two-tier contract demands. Some officials even delud- 
ed themselves to claim victory when management 
allowed the union jurisdiction over any jobs to be cre- 
ated, as if automation “creates” jobs. 

In the latest UAW contract, the union gave GM 
the right to close factories and even stick new 
workers with lower health benefits and higher 
co-pays in the name of keeping the company 
viable enough to continue paying its pensions. 
The union traded away future job security for 
existing workers, in order to hang on to what 
they already had from past contracts. 

Keeping U.S. companies afloat, and funding their 
huge pension liabilities that don’t apply to foreign auto 
makers transplanted in the U-S. with non-union 
American labor, will amplify the demand to get more 
out of the existing UAW workforce, with more speed- 
ups and more cuts to follow. 

REAL CONFLICT ON THE LINE 

Taking the view that there’s a mutual dependence 
between company and union is no solution for workers 
on the production line, where the real conflict between 
labor and management resides. To do so only reduces 
a labor organization to the role of production foreman. 

Every worker has felt this force, this commodity 
fetish that operates behind the backs of producers like 
farmers and auto workers who are robbed of their 
livelihood. Even for us healthcare workers, we go to 
work every day to focus on taking care of patients. Yet 
healthcare is treated as yet another form of commodi- 
ty, which must be rationed according to the dictates of 
capital. 

Under capitalism, we organize ourselves where 
things we have created have a life and force of their 
own outside us that dominates us humans, forcing us 
to relate to each other through these things. This, in 
"essence, is capitalist alienation. It drives many of us to 
end our own lives. There is nothing natural about it. 


mainly of Latino workers. U.S. Rep. Rosa DeLauro 
accused Yale of “cynical and disrespectful treatment” 
of Latinos, some of them undocumented, by using 
them as strikebreakers. Still, in a show of solidarity, 13 
of those workers walked off their jobs and joined the 
picket lines. 

To understand the strike’s significance, it is impor- 
tant to see the relation between the university and the 
city that surrounds it. Around 2,800 factory workers 
remain in New Haven, which once had over 100,000 
manufacturing jobs. De-industrialization has made 
Yale the city’s dominant employer. People now leave 
other companies to work for Yale, but from Yale have 
nowhere else to go. 

Such trends have created an even starker 
divide between the city’s wealthy university and 
its predominantly Black and Latino residents. 
Additionally, the university has been buying up 
real estate, raising rents beyond the reach of 
poor people and increasing homelessness. 
According to one resident, 20% of the homeless 
in New Haven hold jobs in the service and retail 
sectors. 

In other university labor news, 250 full-time and 
350 part-time faculty at the Brooklyn campus of Long 
Island University represented by the L.I.U. Faculty 
Federation ended a one-week strike on Sept. 11. They 
were able not only to stave off a proposed workload 
increase, but to decrease course load from four to three 
courses per semester. 

They made only nominal gains in benefits for 
adjunct faculty. Still under discussion are health bene- 
fits for newly hired full-time faculty. A new university 
proposal would create a two-tier system with new fac- 
ulty having to cover half of the health care expenses 
for their families. 

Faculty at L.I.U.’s C.W. Post campus continue nego- 
tiations as they enter their third week of striking, 
although many full-time professors have returned to 
work. Their union, the C.W. Post Collegial Federation, 
is also fighting for higher wages, better health benefits 
and a decreased workload. 

—New York student sympathizer 

Immigrant worker 
freedom riders 

San Francisco— On Sept. 20, several thousand 
people rallied here to send off the Bay Area contingent 
of the national Immigrant Workers’ Freedom Ride. 

“Immigrant work- 
ers, living and 
paying taxes in 
the United 

States, want the 
right to apply for 
citizenship, to 
reunite their fam- 
ilies, and to have 
a voice on the job 
without regard to 
legal status., i 
rights denied by 
their undocu- 
mented status 
and outdated 
laws.” 

Maria Perla, 
an East Bay Free- 
dom Rider from 
El Salvador who 
cleans hotel 
rooms, said: “I left 
my three young 
children 14 years 
ago to come to the 
United States so 
that I could pro- 
vide for them. I 
cry every week 
when I talk to 
them on the 
phone. I am going 
on the freedom ride because I want to be reunited with 
my children. I am not prepared to wait another 14 
years to be a family again.” 

Jean Damu said: “As a Blade worker I support this 
Freedom Ride because I don’t want any people to 
receive the treatment we received in America. Every- 
body needs to support immigrant workers because it’s 
the only way to protect our own jobs and life conditions. 
If we allow bosses to drive a wedge between citizen and 
non-citizen workers, then we’ll all suffer, just as we 
suffered when they drove a wedge between white and 
Black workers. It’s a historic link between the Civil 
Rights Movement’s Freedom Ride and today.” 

Another participant observed that of the 130,000 
troops in Iraq, more than 37,000 are not citizens. On 
this six-month anniversary of the beginning of the war, 
it was poignant to note the difference between the rea- 
sons the riders expressed for their activity and the cyn- 
icism of politicians who opportunistically flocked to the 
rally, too, hoping to turn the genuine desire for change 
into votes to just keep them in power. 

The rides converge on Washington, D.C. on Oct. 1 
from all over the U.S., ending in New York City Oct. 4. 

—Bay Area supporters 



Following stops by the Freedom 
Riders in San Francisco and else- 
where, s up p o r ters ratty in Chica- 
go Sept 27 for immigrant work- 
ers' rights. 
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UAW caves in to Big 3 

Detroit— The Big Three auto companies-GM, Ford 
and DaimlerChrysler— won every one of their major 
demands against the United Auto Workers union in 
the recently negotiated four-year contract, including 
agreements to close plants, shifting some health care 
costs to the workers, and giving management greater 
flexibility over the control of the workers to increase 
productivity, in other words, speedup. 

Brainwashing for the concessionary contracts began 
at last year’s constitutional and negotiating convention 
when Wall Street analysts were invited to talk about 
international competition in the auto market. They 
were back with UAW leaders in August, in the midst of 
the negotiations. So it is no surprise the Wall Street 
Journal praised the “great foresight” and “labor 
statesmanship” of UAW President Ron Gettelfinger. 

While the UAW had insisted it would give no con- 
cessions in health care, it agreed to have workers pay 
$5 for each doctor’s office visit, and $10, up from $5, for 
each prescription that is not a generic drug, plus the 
difference between the generic and brand name drug. 
That can amount to thousands of dollars when doctors 
insist on brand name drugs, which many do. 

The plant-closing agreement will affect 15-20,000 
workers who will be thrown out of work and have diffi- 
culty finding another job in this depressed economy. 
Over the last four-year contract, 50,000 union jobs dis- 
appeared. Another 50,000 altogether are projected to 
be eliminated this time. These workers would not 
agree that the union and management recognize they 
are in the same boat. Workers facing layoffs know they 
are in a different boat altogether and that they are 
going down in it. 

Workers at Delphi and Vestron, the parts suppliers 
spun off from GM and Ford, will be voting on a contract 
without knowing what is in it. It calls for the UAW to 
negotiate details within 90 days; they are expected to 
set wages below the GM and Ford model, and agree to 
a two-tier wage structure for new hires. 

In still another concession, the union is joining man- 
agement in agreeing to provisions designed to reduce 
absenteeism. Work on the line is grueling and dehu- 
manizing. Workers are often so drained of energy that 
they are forced to take an occasional day off work to try 
to regain their strength. But this contract reduces the 
days a worker can be absent without being fired and 
further increases work pressures. 

Perhaps the most ominous threat to the workers on 
the line is the “greater flexibility" concession. Workers 
know that past “greater flexibility” concessions have 
always meant a harder life on the production line: 
forced overtime, loss of seniority rights, abolition of 
classifications limiting management power, and tech- 
nology that incessantly reduces the work force. 

As a retired auto worker said, ‘You don’t know all of 
the fish hooks in a contract until you work under it. 
That’s when you find out how much you’ve lost.” 

—Andy Phillips 

Tyson Foods strike 

Jefferson, Wis. — At Tyson Foods pepperoni and 
sausage plant here, 470 members of United Food and 
Commercial Workers Local 538 have been on strike 
since February. While Tyson CEO John Tyson was 
paid $7.7 million in 2002 (up $3.2 million from 2001), 
the four-year contract Tyson proposed would freeze 
wages, begin a two-tier wage structure for new hires, 
cut sick leave by 50%, and vacations by two weeks. 

Tyson also proposed freezing retiree pensions and 
discontinuing their health care coverage (a $225 per 
month loss). Active workers would pay up to $40 per 
week more for health coverage. Tyson wants to end 
severance pay, so the company could shut. the plant 
down with very little notice to workers. 

Tyson and the union have not bargained since Feb- 
ruary. Strikers have garnered considerable support 
from neighbors, businesses and unions across the 
country. Tyson is running one shift with scab labor 
bused in from a neighboring county. 

Supporters, don’t buy Tombstone, DiGiorno or Jack’s 
Pizza; encourage the local Pizza Hut to post a sign 
“Eat Here - WeDa Nat Use Any Tyson Products on 
Our Pizza”; and ask high schools not to serve 
Schwan’s or Tbny’s Pizza. Donations may be sent to: 
UFCW Local 538 Strike Fund, 2228 Myrtle St., Madi- 
son WI 53704. See www.tysonfamiliesstandup.org. 

-Strike supporter 

Assi Market update 

Los Angeles— In August 2002, Assi Korean Super- 
market fired over 50 workers on the pretense of illegal 
Social Security numbers, but actually because of their 
organizing for a union. 

There has been no settlement after one year of pick- 
eting, demonstrations and lawsuits. Since the firing, 
the workers, mostly Latinos, have been picketing the 
market on a daily basis. They have been supported by 
grassroots organizations, especially Korean Immigrant 
Workers Advocate and the Immigrant Workers Union. 

A Korean immigrant worker was fired by Assi Mar- 
ket for protesting against constant verbal harassment 
and ridicule of workers and demanding more work in 
less time for poverty minimum wagtj; “We won’t let 
Assi Market profit off our sweat and tears. There is no 
way they will succeed in stopping our will and power to 
change these inequalities. We won’t stand for all this, 
and we will fight to the end.” — Basho 
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Remembering Allende, 1973 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


T his is the most' 
tragic day in the 
history of Latin 
America. In 1970 when 
Salvador Allende was 
elected president of 
Chile, it appeared that 
Cuba would by no means 
be the only country that 
was able to defeat Amer- 
ican imperialism and 
Batista. Now the bloody 
victory of the military 
coup and the horrible 
murder of Allende [are] a 
victory of counter-revolu- 
tion that, though it falls 
mainly on the Chilean 
masses, will by no means 
end there. Indeed, it is a 
start of counter-revolu- 
tion not only in Latin 
America, but in U.S. 
imperialism’s continued 
stranglehold on Latin 
America. 

Already, before ever he was officially designated as 
secretary of state, Henry Kissinger had put his suave 
but very dirty imperialistic hands into the cauldron of 
counter-revolution. As if his calling upon the U.S. 
ambassador in Chile, Nathaniel Davis, “a month ago” 
(though he appeared on the scene in Washington this 
Saturday and returned to Santiago to be present dur- 
ing the coup), meant that U.S. imperialism was not 
involved in this massacre going on in Chile now! 

The fact is, as everyone knows, even before Water- 
gate, the International Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany (ITT) offered the Republican Party one million 
dollars to stop Allende’s election in 1970. After 
Allende’s election, not only did ITT not stop its attempt 
to topple the regime, but Nixon went so far as to carry 
out the most vicious economic boycott of Chile so that 
it could not even draw money from the world bank. At 
the same time, he had the U.S. Navy in Latin Ameri- 
can waters, and we may be sure that Kissinger isn’t 
waiting for official confirmation before he has a whole 
list of “erudite” alternatives to assure the military 
coup’s victory. 

The tragedy, unfortunately, has become fact, not only 
because of the oligarchy that resisted Allende’s agricul- 
tural reforms, the comprador bourgeoisie which was in 


collusion with U.S. imperialism against the national- 
ization of basic industries, and the fascistic Patria y 
Libertad (Fatherland and Liberty), but also because of 
the grand illusion of reformism. Because Allende 
gained power through a popular election and parlia- 
mentary means, he thought he could rule with the mil- 
itary intact as if they would obey him just because he 
was the duly elected “commander-in-chief.” 

Worse still, he did not create a workers’ militia 
for self-defense for coping with the counter-rev- 
olution that was preparing its coup ever since he 
gained power, 
for making 
sure that 

workers’ con- 
trol of produc- 
tion and not 
just the 

nationaliza- 
tion of indus- 
try would be 
the only guar- 
antee of 

socialism. This 
was a sure way 
of guaranteeing 
that instead of 
a civil war, we 
would have a 
massacre. 

As usual 

with Communists, they were instrumental in keeping 
the workers unarmed, in making sure that everybody 
lived under democratic delusions by having as their 
central slogan, “No Civil War.” 

Now the masses— peasants, granted some agricul- 
tural reform; the workers, freed from imperialist stran- 
glehold in the industries that would now be controlled 
by strong unions; and the poor in general— will fall into 
the greatest crisis and retrogression, not excluding 
death. At least 1,000 died just in the attack on the 
palace. How many are being shot without anyone 
knowing? How many are being rounded up for prison, 
for exile, for terror, for mutilation? What about no less 
than 10,000 revolutionaries and general dissenters 
who found refuge in Chile from the horrors of the mil- 
itary regimes in Latin America? What about Hugo 
Blanco, the famous peasant leader of Peru, a Trotsky- 
ist, who had been sentenced to no less than 25 years 
simply for organizing peasant unions, who was 
released after eight years but exiled and is living 
presently in Chile? What about the Party which so 


deluded itself about democracy that it has not pre- 
pared any underground way of functioning? When will 
the massacre stop? 

And how, exactly, will Nixon-Kissinger-ITT-Anacon- 
da Copper ameliorate inflation that so cut into the liv- 
ing, poor living, in Chile that was so aggravated by all 
the machinations of the native counter-revolutionary 
forces, including the small owners of trucks and their 
middle-class wives? Will anyone in the Left leam not 
just to be against what is. ..by creating such founda- 
tions for human relations that cannot succeed without 

unifying the- 
ory and prac- 
tice, philoso- 
phy and revo- 
lution, work- 
ers’ rule 

unbound by 
coalition gov- 
ernments 
with the 

bourgeoisie. 

It is impos- 
sible at this 
particular 
moment to 
develop any 
more compre- 
hensively the 
analysis of 
the immedi- 
ate situation. The one good immediate response we 
heard from our New York local was that they had just 
participated in a very militant demonstration of 1,000 
against the Chilean counter-revolution and U.S. impe- 
rialism’s participation in it. There was also a demon- 
stration of sfeveral hundred before the White House in 
Washington. Everyone should be on the lookout in 
every locality and participate actively in all opposition 
movements against what is happening in Chile and 
American imperialism’s participation in it... 

I should also like to call to your attention— I do hope 
some of you own a bound volume of Correspondence — 
to my editorjal on the counter-revolution the U.S. engi- 
neered in Qiuatemala in its July 24, 1954 issue. You 
will find the following: “If the Communists played any 
role at all in this revolution, they saw to it that peas- 
ants and workers did not take things into their own 
hands, did hot form committees outside government 
channels, nor arm themselves to defend their few 
gains.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

September 11 marks 
the 30th anniversary of 
the vicious U.S. -engi- 
neered overthrow of Sal- 
vador Allende, the democ- 
ratically elected leader of 
Chile. In this coup, thou- 
sands of workers, peas- 
ants and women were 
killed by Chilean military 
forces supported by U.S. 
imperialism. 

Below we publish a let- 
ter written by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya to News and 
Letters Committees on 
Sept. 13, 1973, just two 
days after Allende was 
assassinated and his gov- 
ernment toppled and 
replaced by the regime of 
Gen. Pinochet. It has been 
edited for publication. 



Salvador Allende last seen alive. Sept. 11, 1973. 


ON THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF SEPTEMBER 1 1, 2001 


Against the Double Itagedy: No to terrorism and Bush’s drive to war! 


Editor’s note: On the occasion of the second anniver- 
sary of the Sept. 11, 2001 attacks, we reprint excerpts of 
the statement News and Letters Committees issued on 
Sept. 16, 2001. Given the ongoing importance of the 
issues raised by this statement, we welcome your feed- 
back and comments. 

A double tragedy descended upon the world with the 
barbaric, cruel and inhuman terrorist attack on New 
York and Washington, D.C. on September 11. The first 
tragedy was the terrorist attack itself, which created a 
level of destruction and mayhem never before seen in a 
U.S. city. The second tragedy, now unfolding, is the 
response to the attacks by the Bush administration, 
which has used them to declare a “state of war” and is 
pushing for total militarization, at home and abroad. 
As Marxist-Humanists, we oppose both sides of this 
double tragedy. Our ground is the absolute opposite of 
mindless terrorism and statist militarism— the idea of 
freedom... 

It is imperative that we completely and totally 
oppose Bush’s effort to respond to senseless terrorism 
with an equally senseless policy of indiscriminate mil- 
itary intervention, just as we must oppose all efforts to 
restrict civil liberties at home or scapegoat immigrants 
and people of color. But an effective opposition to this 
new militarism will not emerge unless we project a 
total view rooted not just in what we oppose, but what 
we are for. 

It is therefore all the more disturbing that some on 
the Left have only mildly condemned the September 11 
attacks and have spent most of their time arguing that 
the real culprit is— U.S. imperialism. U.S. military 
intervention against Iraq, Sudan, Afghanistan and its 
support of Israel, some say, has created a climate which 
drives opponents of the U.S. to pursue such “desperate 
measures” as suicide attacks. ...This amounts ±o a 
bizarre spectacle. While the perpetrators of the terror- 
ist attacks remain silent as to their motives and inten- 
tions, “leftist” commentators are trying to provide the 
rationale for them! All We need to know, presumably, 
are the crimes of U.S. imperialism, and then the rea- 
sons for the September 11 attack supposedly become 
“understandable . ” 

These “explanations” misconstrue the nature of the 
forces which conducted the attacks. Reactionary Islam- 
ic fundamentalism is not simply driven by hatred of 
U.S, imperialist*- acts against Iraq, Palestine, or any 
other country. Islamic fundamentalism is just as much 
driven by hatred of feminism, homosexuality, workers’ 
rights, etc. Such groups as Afghanistan’s Taliban, Alge- 


ria’s FIA, and the terrorist cells in Egypt which have 
murdered Marxist professors as well as ' indigenous 
writers and singers represent a violent rejection of 
everything “Western”— especially those aspects of 
western society created through decades of struggles 
by workers, women, gays and lesbians and minorities 
for a more open and free society. 

To tiy to rationalize the September 11 attacks as an 
“understandable” reaction to U.S. foreign policy skips 
over the fact that some forces opposed to the U.S. are 
just as regressive, if not even more so, than U.S. impe- 
rialism itself. Yes, U.S. imperialism is a terrible force 
which wreaks enormous destruction throughout the 
world. And yes, the U.S. is implicated in the crimes 
against humanity of the Talibans and bin Ladens— the 
CIA supported bin Laden when he fought the Russians 
and as recently as a few months ago the U.S. gave 
Afghanistan’s ruling Taliban $100 million in aid. 

But by the same token, these forces are implicated in 
the crimes of the U.S. government. Islamic fimdamen- 
talism has again and again strengthened U.S. imperi- 
alism by taking actions which have undermined revo- 
lutionary forces and solidified counter-revolutionary 
policies. This was true in 1979, when the taking of 
hostages at the U.S. embassy in Iran by Islamic funda- 
mentalists helped Reagan achieve political ascendancy. 
That is true today, when an anti-feminist, homophobic 
fundamentalism of an even more reactionary bent is 
enabling the inheritors of Reaganism to impose their 
regressive agenda upon this country. 

Those fighting for human liberation need to make it 
very clear that the attack of September 11 was not a 
viable protest or response to the U.S. or any of the 
atrocities it perpetrates around the world. To even hint 
otherwise is an attack on the freedom movements 
within the U.S. and internationally and can result only 
in further isolating leftists from the masses.... 

In a word, those opposing Bush’s drive for war need 
to take this moment to stop and think. Nowhere is that 
more important than for the movement against global 
capital, which reached a turning point in the protests 
in Genoa this summer. The atmosphere now descend- 
ing upon this country may well hurt the movement by 
discouraging activity. Many are even asking whether 
the opening reached in the anti-globalization move- 
ment will be shut down. But the answer to this is not 
to just beat the drum for more activity, as if repeating 
familiar criticisms of U.S. policy will by itself suffice. 

We live at a moment when political opposition must 
have a total view in order to be truly effective. We must 


take a firm stand against all forms of injustice, 
whether as propagated by terrorists, U.S. imperialism, 
or by anyone else, while developing a comprehensive 
perspective of the kind of new human relations we are 
for. Never has dialogue and debate on the need for a 
philosophy of revolution been more important— not 
alone for the forward movement of the struggles 
against global capital, but for their very existence.... 

-Sept. 16, 2001 
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Economists are at a loss 
these days to explain what 
they see as a current rapid 
growth of the U.S: econo- 
my at the same time that 
there is such a “persistent 
stagnation” of the “job 
market.” Rather than 
stagnation, the reality is 
ever-deepening layoffs, or 
what is being called the 
“job-loss recovery.” 

While industrial pro- 
duction jumped 5% since 
the recession was declared 
over at the end of 2001, 
more than one million jobs 

have been eliminated in ' 77 ' ~ 

that same period. The truth is that no less than 2.7 
million manufacturing jobs alone have been lost since 
Bush took office, or over three million jobs in total. 

It need hardly be emphasized that any worker can 
figure out the reason for this. Inasmuch as the term 
“increased productivity” is taken to mean far more 
goods being produced with far fewer workers in the 
same unit of time, there is clearly no reason for employ- 
ers to hire new workers or rehire those who were cut 
away. Temporary layoffs are now permanent, while 
those still employed are burdened with the work of 
those no longer there. In good old-fashioned terms it is 
called speed-up— but far more vicious than ever before. 

The repurcussions are drastic in terms of the health 
both of those “fortunate” enough to remain on the job 
and those whose health benefits are the first ones to 
disappear with their jobs. It is why one of the greatest 
concerns of auto workers during the recent negotia- 
tions between the UAW and the Big Three auto com- 
panies was the retention of their health benefits. Not 
only did the union, however, cave in on the health 
issue, allowing for higher premiums, but it agreed to a 
wage freeze and allowed GM to close at least 12 plants, 
which will lead to thousands of more layoffs. 

While the overall "national unemployment level for 
Black America is, as usual, more than double that for 
white America, even more significant is the fact that 
the rate, at which Black workers are losing jobs and 
joining the unemployment line since 2,000 is more 
than twice that of white workers, since Black workers 
tend to be more concentrated in the hard-hit manufac- 
turing sector. 

A DEEPENING CRISIS 

In the middle of a crisis such as this, what does it 
mean that the American people have now been 
informed by President Bush that the price tag for his 
wars on Afghanistan and Iraq will cost $87 billion more 
than he first thought? Added to the already enormous 
amount devoted to defense spending, America’s mili- 
tary budget will far exceed that of all other nations 
combined, pushing the 2004 defense budget to no less 
than $470 billion— a figure that, when adjusted for 
inflation, matches U.S. military spending during the 
Cold War at its peak. 

The question is not whether the added billions Bush 
is now asking for should be used to reconstruct Iraq’s 
schools and hospitals or to salvage those at home. The 
vast bulk of the $87 billion first requested will be used, 
not to restore the water and electricity or any of the 

Indiana prison strike 

The following statement is issued on behalf of 11 
prisoners on the Wabash Valley Correctional Facility 
Secured Housing Units, and concerns the conditions on 
said units. Beginning on Sept. 12, 2003, prisoners on 
the long term administrative segregation range collec- 
tively refused to eat food off the Black unit trays. 

This is not a hunger strike, but rather a response to 
the inhumane conditions on this unit. The men on this 
unit are under indefinite sanctions and the conditions 
under which they are forced to live are in violation of 
their human rights. 

We on the outside have been monitoring the situa- 
tion and have seen that there are no incentives given to 
these men to work toward their release and the system 
is simply warehousing them and therefore feels free to 
violate their human rights. We are sending this mes- 
sage in an effort to provide impetus to those political 
officials whose job it is to see that such claims are 
investigated and corrected. 

Among the 13 demands are: 

• An end to indefinite terms of administrative segre- 
gation. 

• An end to food deprivation tactics. 

• An end to non-contact family and attorney visits. 

• An end to the denial of self-improvement opportu- 
nities to prisoners on the secured housing units. 

We on the outside associated with the men on long 
term Secured Housing Units/Administrative Segrega- 
tion status, who are the focus of these demands, will 
continue to monitor the response to these demands, 
realizing that it is in the long-term interest of all citi- 
zens that men confined thus are afforded their consti- 
tutional guarantees and fit living conditions. 
—Committee for Freedom for Khalfani Malik 
Khaldun (contact Mark at 

elsapo37@yahoo.com) 
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devastated infrastruc- 
ture of Iraq, but to 
increase the military 
and intelligence capabil- 
ities of the occupiers. 

The question is rather 
how Bush has managed, 
under the cloak of a “war 
against terrorism” to 
bloat the military budget 
to such an unprecedent- 
ed size at the very 
moment the U.S. is suf- 
fering its deepest fiscal 
crisis in half a century. 
This year’s federal 

deficit will be no less 

than $455 billion, while 
billions of dollars in social benefits are being slashed 
from state budgets. The price the American people are 
paying to help fund Bush’s permanent war is enor- 
mous. 

At the same time, how could it be that two years ago 
a budget surplus of $353 billion was predicted, where- 
as a deficit of $540 billion is expected next year. 

DIVE FROM SURPLUS TO DEFICIT 

Although the heavy costs of Bush’s permanent war 
—piled on top of his unconscionable tax cuts for the 
rich, planned to reach $3 trillion over 10 years— bear a 
large share of responsibility for the shocking dive from 
the budget surplus of the '90s to the enormous deficits 
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ish America is 1,552,000 over the whole period of the 
slave trade. That figure does not contain the number of 
African slaves imported to Brazil, which has been esti- 
mated to be more than three and a half million. The 
ravenous hunger Spain and Portugal had for African 
slave labor has been explained in many spurious ways, 
such as Blacks were stronger than the Indians and had 
a greater resistance to the white man’s diseases. 

Karl Marx described this period in history: “The dis- 
covery of gold and silver in America, the extirpation, 
enslavement and entombment in mines of the indige- 
nous population of that continent, the beginnings of 
the conquest and plunder of India, and the conversion 
of Africa in to a preserve for the commercial hunting of 
black skins, are all things which characterize the dawn 
of the era of capitalist production.” 

Black revolts, conspiracies and a myriad of other 
forms of resistance to enslavement went on throughout 
the history of African slavery in Latin America. Brazil 
was plagued by Black resistance throughout its entire 
history as a slave-owning nation. It could not prevent or 
stop massive Black revolts with punishment or terror. 

Of course, Brazil is not the only Latin American 
country to feel the power of Black resistance and rebel- 
lion against slavery. W.E.B. Du Bois wrote in The 
Negro: “Before 1530 there were enough Negroes in 
Mexico to lead an insurrection, where Negroes fought 
desperately, but were overcome and their ringleader 
executed. 

Later the followers of another Negro insurgent, 
Bayano were captured and sent back to Spain.” Both 
W.E.B. Du Bois and Hugh Thomas contend that: 
“African Muslim slaves were more difficult to control 
for,, as the Brazilians found in 1830s in particular, 
some of them were at least as cultivated as their mas- 
ters, and were capable of mounting formidable rebel- 
lions” (The Slave Trade, by Hugh Thomas). 

THE PROBLEM TODAY 

Of course, there are no slaves in Latin America 
today. However, the race division, which was created 
by slavery, has never been absolutely purged from 
many Latin American countries, but has merged with 
the class division. 

For example the Crisis (November/December 2002) 
published an article on how Afro-Ecuadorians are now 
engaged in a struggle to prevent their ruling class from 
“whitening” Ecuador by manipulating the census to 
undercount Afro-Ecuadorians which would make them 
an invisible ethnic group in Ecuador’s population. 

Today, in Colombia, racism and classism combine to 
keep Afro-Colombians in a permanent status of second- 
class citizenship. Although Afro-Colombians and the 
indigenous people have a constitutional jurisdictional 
authority over their communities in Colombia, the 
state at the same the time maintains a military pres- 
ence on their land and both have lost much to govern- 
ment mega-development and landlord encroachment. 
To stop this encroachment Afro-Colombians and the 
indigenous people have formed a new political group, 
the Unity of Afro-Caucano Organization. 

This ethnic unity of Afro-Latinos and indigenous 
people, of course, is a great leap forward in the battle 
against racism and classism in Latin America. Capi- 
talism has put us through a history of genocide and 
slavery leading to today’s poverty and exploitation of 
labor. As we try to discern the meaning of ethnicity for 
today, however, we should pay close attention, not just 
to numbers, but to the concrete history of each group’s 
struggle for liberation. 
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at the end of the first three years of Bush’s stolen pres- 
idency, the truth is that that dive began even before he 
took office. A number of economists believe the surplus 
was “essentially ephemeral” in that it was based on a 
stock market boom that declined at a “breathtaking” 
rate once the bubble burst. 

To understand what we are witnessing today 
demands a return to the structural changes capitalism 
underwent in 1975, when the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of constant capital (or machinery) over vari- 
able capital (living employed labor) resulted in the 
greater and greater decline in the rate of profit for the 
capitalists. 

Marx, in his greatest theoretical work, Capital, fore- 
told this when he showed that, becausejabor-power is 
the source of all value, including surplus value, as 
fewer workers are employed relative to constant capi- 
tal in the production process, what follows is the ten- 
dential decline in the rate of profit. 

Capitalism’s response was an intensive effort after 
1975 to cut wages and benefits and to send jobs to the 
low-wage comers of the global economy. At the same 
time capitalists tried to increase productivity with ever 
more high-tech labor-saving devices. 

In a recent piece on disappearing factory jobs in 
Canton, Ohio, one New York Times reporter recorded 
the voices of workers who had just lost their jobs after 
long years in the factory v One of them bluntly called the 
capitalist’s threat of moving their jobs to lower wage 
locations offshore “a form of terrorism.” While alf the 
workers interviewed were clearly angry and worried at 
the jobless future awaiting them, the prevailing view 
seemed to be that there is no “simple answer” to the 
crisis. What is becoming clear is that there is no 
answer within the confines of the present system. This 
makes the search for an alternative to the barbarism of 
capitalism a life and death issue for humanity today. 


Execution halted 

Memphis, Term.— Will the case of Philip Work- 
man lead to the unraveling of layers of corruption in 
the Memphis Police Department, the Shelby County 
District Attorney's Office, and the Shelby County Med- 
ical Examiner’s Office? 

Memphis Police Lt. Ronald Oliver was killed when 
he responded to a robbery call at a Wendy’s Restau- 
rant. Workman had robbed Wendy’s and fled as police 
arrived. An exchange of gunfire took place. Lt. Oliver 
was killed, and another Memphis police officer was 
wounded, as was Workman. A jury found that Work- 
man killed Oliver, and sentenced him to death. 

The jury based its conviction on the testimony of 
Harold Davis, and Police Officers Aubrey K. Stoddard 
and Stephen Parker. Evidence uncovered since, which 
raised doubts about Workman’s guilt, led to ongoing 
legal battles that reveal the corruption that led to the 
original conviction. 

Harold Davis claimed he saw Workman shoot Oliver, 
but at an evidentiary hearing in 2001, Davis admitted 
that he did not see Workman shoot Oliver. He came for- 
ward seeking reward money, and police and prosecut- 
ing attorneys coached him in his original testimony. 
Further, prior to the evidentiary hearing, Davis was 
hidden from defense attorneys by prosecutors and 
police— with the full knowledge of the presiding 
judge— even as defense attorneys were asking for a 
delay so that they could locate him. 

More corruption is revealed in that for 18 years the 
Shelby County Medical Examiner’s Office denied it had 
an X-ray of Oliver’s body Workman’s gun had been 
loaded with hollow point bullets that cause a larger 
exit than entrance wound. Wfiien the X-ray was finally 
turned over to defense attorneys after protracted legal 
battles it showed an exit wound smaller than the 
entrance wound, and that the bullet had not fragment- 
ed in Oliver’s body. The prosecution had argued that 
the exit wound had been smaller due to fragments left 
in Oliver’s body. With the x-ray they had sought to keep 
from defense attorneys, it is a medical certainty that 
the bullet that killed Oliver did not come from Work- 
man’s gun. 

So who did shoot Oliver? Officers Stoddard and 
Parker testified that they did not fire their weapons. 
However, a Memphis Police Report, not presented at 
the original trial, states that Oliver, Stoddard and 
Parker exchanged gunfire with Workman. An eye-wit- 
ness, who did not testify at the trial, saw Parker fire a 
shotgun, and medical records show that Workman was 
treated for a shotgun wound. Clearly persons other 
than Workman and Oliver fired weapons. Most likely 
Oliver was killed by so-called “friendly fire.” 

But the state was still moving to execute Workman 
when a surprising announcement was made on Sept. 
15: Tennessee Governor Phil Bredesen issued a tempo- 
rary reprieve until Jan. 15, 2004, due to an ongoing 
federal investigation related to the case that had begun 
15 months ago. Anti-death penalty activists believe it 
is related to Shelby County Medical Examiner O.C. 
Smith. 

Fifteen months ago, Smith was found wrapped in 
barbed wire with a bomb strapped to his chest outside 
of the Medical Examiner’s Office. He claimed the per- 
son who had done this told him it was because of the 

(Continued on page 9) 
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questions about man/woman and woman/woman rela- 
tionships within the Black community. Whereas the 
Black Arts Movement issued a challenge to the white 
racist world outside, Black women writers from the 
1970$ onwards focused on the contradictions internal 
to th# black community, such as sexism, homophobia, 
domestic violence and incest... 


From CHAPTER 3 • Dialectics am 
E&Romics: The Mew Challenges 
finalized Capital 


From CHAPTER 1 • Permanent 
War or "Revolution in 
Permanence"? 

I t is not just the rulers who try to render 
invisible the revolutionary Black dimen- 
sion, through the politics either of silence 
or of cooptation. Even many who oppose 
the U.S. drive for single world domination 
through incessant military intervention 
overseas fail to recognize the vanguard 
role of African Americans. It isn’t alone a 
matter of the difficulties the anti-war 
movement has faced in bringing large 
numbers of African Americans out to its 
rallies and demonstrations. It's a question 
of making a category out of what has 
emerged from crucial turning points in 
U.S. history and building on that category 
as a way to take on the realities facing us 
in today's retrogressive political climate. 
The anti-war movement will not be able to 
adequately oppose the U.S. drive for per- 
manent war unless it connects with the 
voices, struggles and reason of the Black 
dimension... 


For centuries African Americans have Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, ^ 

organized and revolted against the legacy j Philosophy and the Needed American Revolutioi 

of the contradictions of American ! By John Alan 

"democracy" and its perversion of the notion of free- nationalists claimed, Black feminist activists and theo- 

dom. In doing so, what has been revealed is not only a lists ;bave raised profound human questions about the 

deep divide of Black masses from the police and the meaning of liberation for all Black people. Just as the 

state, but also from the Black political representatives Black Power movement gave birth to the Black Arts 

who try to speak for them. The challenge is to meet this Movement of the 1 960s and 1970s, the Women’s Lib- 

movement by articulating how its independence is a eratkjn Movement created the conditions for a Black 

manifestation of the irrepressible idea of freedom— a woman's literary renaissance. Such writers as Audre 

manifestation of the concept of absolute negativity that Lord* >, | June Jordon, Ntozake Shange, Toni Cade Barn- 

can become a universal pole of attraction.... baraj Alice Walker and Toni Morrison raised profound 


Cincinnati's Black revolt of 2001 was as deep an 
expression of the opposition to global capital and its 
restructuring and structural adjustments as that which 
emerged in the anti-globalization protests in Seattle in 
1 999. We cannot just repeat the old anti-imperialist slo- 
gans, as many post-Marx Marxists do, as if there isn't 
anything new to rethink in light of the present reality of 
globalization. Neither is the answer some new form of 
the old narrow nationalist tendencies in the Black 
movement which retreat from challenging capitalism... 

From CHAPTER 2 • The Straggle fer Civil 
Rights and the Limits of 


TTiree centuries of history have shown African Amer- 
I icans that racism and exploitation can't be eliminat- 
ed politically. The practice of politics has often been a 
barrier to Black freedom even as it offered a limited kind 
of freedom. Marx said that to conceive of transcen- 
dence in purely political terms may end in the reestab- 
lishment of society as an abstraction against the indi- 
vidual and that this would only reestablish alienation in 
another form... 

Though it seemed at first to hold much promise, 
Stokely Carmichael's "Black Power" ultimately failed to 
pose a challenge to the American capitalist system. 
Carmichael defined it originally, with the help of Charles 
V. Hamilton, this way: before a group can enter a plu- 
ralistic society, it must close ranks in order to gain bar- 
gaining strength — the same way other white ethnic 
groups did to exert political power by bloc voting. In 
effect, this approach channeled the Black Power move- 
ment into reformist politics, arguing that Black people 
had to strengthen themselves economically and politi- 
cally by separating themselves from whites but by 
remaining within the capitalist system. 

In essence this was a retreat. It proposed not to 
change the white-controlled capitalist world outside but 
make the Black world inside "stronger” economically 
and politically by promoting the Booker T. Washing- 
ton's ideal of self-help and self-advancement through 
Black capitalism. This is the same strategy that Far- 
rakhan's Nation of Islam has long advocated. 


*T*h^ Los Angeles rebellion of 1992 briefly ignited a 
I rwfw stage of urban revolt on a national level, 
expressing a deep consciousness about the limits of 
U.S. Society. The revolt challenged revolutionaries to 
recognize and develop this emerging consciousness 
into a new organization of thought. Without such an 
organization of thought, even revolts as deep as the 
Los iingeles rebellion risk expending themselves in 
what Hegel called “first negation”— that is, focusing on 
what ithey are against without projecting a socialist 
humanist vision of what kind of new society the 
Without such an organization of thought, soci 
mentS can be diverted into the confines of old 
tendencies and ideas... 

Black masses today continue to be engaged in both 
a struggle against capitalism and an internal struggle 
against their own Black middle class, which is ideolog- 
ically and economically integrated into the crevices of 
capitalism. This internal struggle is crucial because, 
while Black masses in practice do challenge and show 
that the bourgeois theory of the state is a mere mask 
that hides the class rule of capitalism, the Black leader 
will follow capitalism and say it’s only through the bour- 
geois state that African Americans can be emancipat- 
ed. Thus the inherent absolute negativity of the Black 
movement from practice is set back. 

The ongoing struggles of African Americans shows 
that the dialectic of the Black dimension spontaneous- 
ly resists such retrogression. The integrality of absolute 
negativity with the self-activity of Black masses has 
continuously come to life... 


PREFACE 
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Grenada: Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Marxist-Humanists, however, argued that 
Carmichael's Black Power position was a "reverse of 
history" in that Black labor had already integrated the 
labor unions and saved the CIO by forming Negro cau- 
cuses for the upgrading of Black workers and for the 
ending of lily white departments. They did this against 
the opposition of the union bureaucracy. Black labor 
played the pivotal role in advancing the labor move- 
ment as well as the goal of freedom and democracy. To 
argue that it needed to retreat to gain strength seemed 
a backward move... 


Marx's Marxism Viewed with Eyes of Today 

Post-Marx Marxism and the Black 
Dimension 


Afrocentricity and the Dialectic of Cul- 
ture 


The Contradictory Legacies of C.L.R. 
James 


Re-creating Marxist-Humanism: 
Towards a New Unity of Theory and 
Practice 


Beyond Post-Marx Marxism: Debates 
on the Independent Struggles of Black 
Masses 


The Revolutionary Humanism of Frantz 
Fanon 


From CHAPTER 4 • Prisoners Speak for 
ThOmselves: People of Color and file 
Prison Industrial Complex 


T he! exponential growth in the prison population has 
given rise to a new kind of literature, a kind of Amer- 
ican samizdat. Prison writers like Khalfani Khaldun, 
Kevin Glover, D.A. Sheldon, Todd Morrison and many- 
others! have educated themselves while behind bars 
and turned their intelligence towards understanding the 


Far from dividing the Black community as the Black anti-human system of imprisonment as a first step to 
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American Civiliation on Trial: 
Black Masses as Vanguard 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

revolutionary change that will do away with it... 

From prisoners: 

"Globalization also ensures that the U.S. prison 
industrial complex is not an encapsulated environment, 
for it involves much more than a police-state infrastruc- 
ture of law enforcement. In the U.S. it has become a 
jineans to globalize trade at the expense of prisoners, 
their families, workers within the country, and workers 
Motherlands"... 

; "Much of what i know I’ve learned in prison— to read 
|and write, to think and feel. What I understand about 
life in general I've learned while incarcerat- 
. Most of it is theoretical, since I've had little chance 
i put my ideas into practice. I grew up incarcerated, 
om the inside I've learned about human existence 
Jtside of myself. Once the world was me; I had no 
other understanding aside from that... 

I act, I include every person, regardless of 
, sexual orientation or financial stature, 
er myself and many others with me political 
because it was politics that put us here, 
written by politicians have created an "open sea- 
Ison" on anyone not in the mainstream of prefabricated 
social norms... 

! "We're alt in the jail of Ihe mind-it seems we have to 
[break out of that jail before we can get out of this 


potentially, he argues, 
because Stalin’s crimes 
weren’t known until 
1956, when Khrushchev 
made them public. This 
not only ignores the 
important critiques of 
Stalinism by the likes of 
Claude McKay and 
C.L.R. James, but it 
totally ignores the impor- 
tant efforts of the anti- 
Stalinist left to create an 
alternative liberatory 
socialism inside the 
U.S... 

In Marxism and Free- 
dom Dunayevskaya did 
groundbreaking work to 
show that the Black 
struggle, far from being 
external to Marx's phi- 
losophy, was intrinsic to 
it, pointing especially to 
how Marx's attentive- 
ness to Black struggles 
inside the U.S. led him to 
reorganize his greatest 
theoretic work, Capital. 

Her view was a leap in 
American Marxism. As we’ve seen, post-Marx Marxists 
tended to view the U.S. struggle as less militant than 
the European — primarily because they relegated the 
Black dimension to a subordinate position and often 
saw it as a diversion from the class struggle altogether. 
Marx, Dunayevskaya argued, saw it in the opposite 
way... 

What informed Frantz Fanon’s whole life was a com- 
mitment to the absolute independence of the deepest 
subjects of revolution, especially the Black dimension, 
as a path to a new reciprocity between all peoples — a 
"new humanism." Political leaders of the dominant 
party were especially a target of his wrath: he called 
“the single party.. .the modern form of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie, unmasked, unpainted, unscrupu- 
lous and cynical''... * 

■ ■ * Jc- r ’ c : „ ^ J} ' ’ - 

Our problem today is not that a new objective devel- 
opment of capitalism has made the vanguard character 


(one''., 


CHAPTER S • The Self-Determination of 


The limits encountered by efforts at political emanci- 
I pation do not prove the futility of the struggles by 
Black masses for freedom; nor does it prove what Der- 
rick Bell has called "the permanence of racism." Rather, 
it points to the difference between political and human * 
emancipation. The distinction between the two was 
integral to Karl Marx's entire new continent of thought 
and of revolution... 

Today there is a tendency on the part of many leftists 
to dismiss all forms of nationalism, as if all struggles for 
national liberation are inherently reactionary. The situa- 
tion was very different several decades ago, when the 
tendency was toward uncritical support of all forms of 
Rational liberation. In contrast, Lenin's writings on "the 
national question" put forth a position that was not 
uncritical of national movements, yet he was the first 
major political theorist, Marxist or non-Marxist, to grasp 
the importance of anti-imperialist national movements 
for the politics of the 20th century... 

Much current scholarship seems content merely to 
point out that the Communists after 1 928 were involved 
with Black America and vice versa, especially when it 
comes to culture, without attending to the important 
philosophical and political differences within the Left, 
{instead, everything is reduced to a question of strategy, 
so the reversals of the Communist Party regarding the 
Black dimension are seen as pragmatic decisions, 
rather than as evidence of opportunism and class 
|feetrayal. 

Robin D.G. Kelley goes so far as to say that there 
iwere no important Black critiques of Stalin’s crimes, 


From the Preface to 

DIALECTICS OF BUCK FREEDOM STRUGGLES 

(Continued from page 1 ) 

out through a collective process of dialogue and dis- 
cussion in News and Letters Committees, the only 
Marxist-Humanist organization in the U.S. 

American Civilization on Trial is a comprehensive 
study of the historic struggles of African Americans to 
be free, from a dialectical and humanist perspective. It 
remains central to working out a Marxist-Humanist per- 
spective for today's freedom movements. The task is 
not simply to repeat or update the conclusions of Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial, but to re-create its dialectical 
methodology in light of the struggles, contradictions, 
and questions facing us today. 

Needed more than ever is what Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., called in 
The Power of Negativity, giving “a philosophic structure 
to concrete events."(1) That is, the challenge is to 
understand ongoing history not merely as a sequence of 
events, nor even to uncover the root cause of ever- 
resurgent racism and classism, but to grasp the self- 
movement of the freedom idea within the revolts in civil 
society. That is the only way to discern the elements of 
the new society which are present in today's sponta- 
neous revolts. Without a philosophic structure, the 
revolts invariably get pulled back into the framework of 

bourgeois politics. 

♦ 

The philosophic structure developed by Marxist- 
Humanism is itself an aspect of the self-determination 
of the Idea of freedom. It is a way to fully appreciate 
once again the continuing African-American opposition 
in our post-September 11, 2001 world. African Ameri- 
cans are revealing that the Idea of freedom cannot be 
relegated simply to overcoming terrorism and religious 
fundamentalism, of which we have a version here at 
home with the Christian Right which surely has the ear' 
of George W. Bush. Rather, the Idea of freedom has to 
be worked out and deepened from within this racist, 
alienating society. That means taking on all political-the- 
oretic-philosophic tendencies that truncate the aspira- 
tions for full freedom and self-determination. 

The critical need today is to work out a new unity of 
theory and practice, rooted in the self-activity of the 


of the Black struggle to the whole American develop- 
ment an outmoded idea. Our task instead is to bring to 
the fore the underlying philosophy that made such a 
profound recollection of the role of Black masses in the 
development of the Idea of Freedom. 

The parallelism between Black and labor struggles is 
not an insurmountable barrier. As Dunayevskaya wrote, 
"Only when these two great movements coalesce do 
we reach decisive turning points in U.S. development." 
This speaks to the need to bridge the gap between 
anti-capital globalists and those fighting the criminal 
(injustice system today. What is needed to bridge that 
gap is the unifying philosophy of a new Humanism 
specifically Marxist-Humanism... 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in a retrospective/perspec- 
tive of Marxist-Humanism in 1983, "What is totally new 
is that we place philosophy of revolution and not just 
committee form as ground for organization. In a word, 
we do not stop, as Rosa Luxemburg did, with full 
appreciation of the genius of the masses in action. 
Rather, we deepen that with such a philosophic pene- 
tration of that action of the masses that we call their 
attitude not just force but Reason, and Reason means 
the totality and new unification with the movement from 
theory.” 


Next month 

American 
Civilization 
on TVial: 

Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• Preface to 40th Anniversary Edition 

• Contents 

• Excerpts 


subjects of revolt. For Marxist-Humanists that unity 
rests on what Hegel called "absolute negativity 11 — not 
alone the destruction of the old, but the creation of the 
new.(2) Hegel's dialectic is based upon the full realiza- 
tion that “every beginning is the result of some other 
mediation. "(3) This means we cannot stop with opposi- 
tion to this racist society, but must work out what we are 
for in terms of the power of the Idea of freedom. The 
persistence of the African-American struggle has creat- 
ed many new mediations in the freedom idea in this 
country. The point of recollecting the history of these 
struggles is to overcome the tendency to accept any 
new stage as a fixed result, instead of realizing the 
power of mediation — dialectical mediation, the struggle 
for altogether new, human beginnings. 

As the Introduction to the 1 983 edition of American 
Civilization on Trial put it, “To separate a philosophy of 
liberation from the struggle for freedom is to doom us to 
yet one more unfinished revolution such as has charac- 
terized the U.S, from its birth, when the Declaration q£ 
Independence was meant for white only and left the 
Black enslaved... it has become clear since the 1960s 
that even the greatest actions need the direction that 
comes from a total philosophy of freedom. What is 
needed now is to concretize such a philosophy of free- 
dom as the reality for our age." 

We believe this book will make an important contri- 
bution to achieving this goal. 

— The National Editorial Board 
News and Letters Committees 

NOTES 

1. See "Dialectics of Revolution and o{ Women's Liberation," in The 
Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and 
Marx, by Raya Dunayevskaya (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2002), 
edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson, p. 301. 

2. For a full discussion of the concept of absolute negativity, see Phi- 
losophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2003 [orig. 
1973]), especially chapter 1, "Absolute Negativity as New Beginning: 
The Ceaseless Movement of Ideas and of History, " 

3. See “Notes on Hegel's Phenomenology," in The Power of Negativity, 
p. 43. 
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BEYOND CAPITALISM? 

Raya Duriayevskaya’s article on “The 
Cooperative form of labor vs. abstract 
labor” (August-September 2003 N&L ) 
has a lot to do with the'question of what 
happens after revolution. Where she 
wrote that the only way a fundamental 
change in society can be achieved is for 
workers to “engage in a self-activity so 
different from their present work as to 
make the scientists outside the plants 
as unnecessary as the capitalists inside 
the factory,” I kept thinking of a recent 
forum here on “Beyond Capitalism?” 
where people were asking how can we 
get beyond capitalism? Her essay gives 
a glimpse of what “beyond capitalism” 
would look like when “an entirely new 
mode of labor in an entirely new form 
would appear.” I see this challenging all 
those who think they can make capital- 
ism benign. It can’t be done as long as 
value production continues. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Memphis 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

I used to read a lot of fantasy novels 
that stretch your mind about doing 
things differently, like those by Ursula 
LeGuin. They showed people doing 
things that trashed the separation 
between mental and manual labor. Why 
do we have to go to a sci-fi fantasy for a 
vision of doing things differently? The 
archives column laid out the problems 
we confront very well. 

Tom 

San Francisco 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

The question of freely associated labor, 
as opposed to the despotic plan of capi- 
talism and the crises it generates, is 
more relevant today than ever. The 
recent auto contract negotiations reflect 
the contradictions we face today, where 
ever-increasing pressures of production, 
continue to exploit and depress the work- 
ers. We can’t know exactly what kind of 
society freely-associated labor would pro- 
duce, but I think we can be certain it 
would not be characterized by the kind of 
fear capitalism generates today. 

Retiree 

Detroit 


BUSH AND THE GAG RULE 

Now President Bush has cut off fund- 
ing to organizations providing repro- 
ductive health care to refugees, denying 
basic health services to women who 
have fled their countries to 
escape the horrors of civil 
wars and chaos. He accom- 
plished this by quietly 
expanding the global gag 
rule that prohibits foreign 
organizations (that use 
their own, non-U.S. money 
to perform, counsel, refer, 
or advocate safe abortion services) from 
receiving U.S. family planning assis- 
tance administered by the State 
Department. Until now, the global gag 
rule that Bush reinstituted the very 
first day he took office has applied only 
to family planning programs funded by 
the U.S. Agency for International 
Development. 

This comes on top of the news earlier 
this month that he had defunded the 
Reproductive Health for Refugees Con- 
sortium, because of the participation of 
a British-based reproductive health 
provider which also provides abortion. 
Disregard the fact that. This group was 


READERS' VIEWS 




funded to provide HIV prevention ser- 
vices in Angola that have nothing to do 
with abortion. 

Outraged 

Illinois 


LABOR’S HARD TIMES 

Hard times have really come again to 
the Smoky Mountains. Of all the facto- 
ries near Maggie Valley where I live, 
only Champion Fibers is still open, and 
that’s with only a skeleton crew on one 
shift. This area has been built around 
tourists since 
World War II, 
but this year 
they closed 
down the 
“Ghost Town” 
attraction, 
and you can 
get a motel 
room for $14 
or less, 
instead of the 
$60 or more 

one used to cost. The economy has left 
the county strapped for cash. They 
raised the taxes on one fellow living out 
of town in a shack on just a big garden 
plot from $40 last year to $460 this year. 
I’m grateful I have my pension. 

Musician 
North Carolina 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

When Berkeley Bowl produce store 
fired Arturo Perez, another worker who 
was active in the unionization efforts 
there (see “Firing spurs Berkeley Bowl 
union rally," Augus^September N&L), 
another walkout was staged by about 17 
cashiers and other workers. They came 
out wearing United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers T-shirts and greeting mem- 
bers of the community who were shout- 
ing, “Bring Arturo back!” We’re hoping 
Berkeley Bowl gets the message that 
they cannot succeed against this 
alliance of workers and the community. 

Supporter 

Oakland 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

Burma is a country known for its 
abysmal human rights record. British 
American Tobacco (BAT) is not only one 
of the last multinational corporations to 
operate in Burma— -but does so openly 
as partners of the Burmese military. The 
International Union of Food, Agricultur- ■ 
al, Hotel, Restaurant, Catering, Tobacco 
and Allied Workers’ Associations (IUF) 
is calling on BAT to withdraw from 
Burma. They have received the support 
of human rights groups and trade 
unions all over the world. But BAT will 
not budge. After all, profits are at stake. 
I’m trying to help build the campaign 
against them by passing this message 
on and asking others to do the same 
with their co-workers and fellow union 
members. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

The men and women of the Chicago 
Transit Authority rank-and-file looked 
like a sea of blue in their uniforms at 
their rally outside CTA headquarters at 
Merchandise Mart Plaza on Aug. 8. 
They had been working for three years 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS 


We wish to alert readers of News & 
Letters that a group which expressed 
affinity with some of our ideas, the 
Ukrainian Workers’ Group (UWG) in 
Kiev, has turned out to be a sham out- 
fit that simultaneously falsely claimed 
(under several different names) to be 
an associate of a number of other radi- 
cal organizations in the U.S. and 
Britain. We have severed all connec- 
tions to them and call on all other orga- 
nizations to do the same. 

In light of false innuendos and state- 
ments that have circulated on the 
internet regarding our relation with 
the UWG, we wish to make it clear that 
at no time did News and Letters Com- 
mittees either fund this organization or 
consider it an affiliate of our organiza- 
tion. As opponents of the concept of a 
“vanguard party to lead,” we do not try 
to set up “clones” of our organization. 


Although we printed several articles 
from the UWG without knowing of 
their duplicitous nature, we never con- 
sidered them a sister organization of 
News and Letters Committees. 

Whatever may be the motivations 
behind the Kiev group’s bizarre 
actions, we wish to warn all radical 
organizations against associating with 
them in any way. We also call upon the 
Committee for a Workers International 
(CWI), which had extensive relations 
with the group in Kiev over many 
years, to make a clear and public state- 
ment regarding their relations with 
individuals associated with the group, 
and to reveal whatever knowledge they 
have had regarding their dishonest and 
criminal actions. 

The Resident Editorial Board of 
News and Letters Committees 


and eight months without a contract 
and clearly had had enough. Some 
brought their children— and passengers 
on buses and elevated trains passing by 
gave thumbs-up to their shouts of “No 
contract, no service!” The security force 
had to put their hands in their ears 
because of the deafening chants for a 
“Fair Contract!” They kept up the clap- 
ping and chanting for several hours. 
Nearly two months later, negotiations 
are still going on. As one CTA employee 
put it, this is a story still "to be contin- 
ued." 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

Here’s a statistic that makes you stop 
and think: Every year around two mil- 
lion workers die because of their jobs. 
Every day more people die at work than 
died in the terrorist attacks of Septem- 
ber 11, 2001. In the modem world, it 
seems that the workplace has become a 
real weapon of mass destruction. 

No statistician 
Chicago 


MARTIAL LAW IN ACHEH 

Thank you for your solidarity work 
for my beloved homeland. Many inno- 
cent Achehnese in villages throughout 
Acheh are suffering from barbarous acts 
by the Indonesian military. Since the 
activists have been arrested or fled for 
their lives, the military (TNI) is forcing 
the remaining groups to appear as if 
they support the military operation and 
the martial law that was imposed. In 
the villages, the TNI forces women to 
accompany soldiers into battle, claiming 
they will help to collect the bodies of the 
villagers killed. In fact, TNI uses them 
for human shields. 

There is an enormous ignorance 
about the human tragedy among 
Indonesian communities. Yonr article in 
the August-September issue of N&L 
was excellent because, while the focus 
was on Acheh, you tried to cover the 
independence movements in other parts 
of Indonesia as well, such as Papua, 
Maluku, and East Timor. 

In the relocation camps, a humanitar- 
ian disaster is developing among the 
tens of thousands of internally displaced 
refugees. Malaria and skin diseases are 
rampant. The last humanitarian aid 
organization left Acheh in September 
and none are allowed in. 

Student 

Acheh 

Editor’s note: Readers wanting more 
information or to send donations for 
humanitarian aid should contact mutu- 
alaid@earthlink.net or 

achehcenter@yahoo.com. 


THE CANADIAN SCENE 

The political debate in Canada these 
days is over same sex marriage. Three 
provincial courts have ruled that it is 
discriminatory to deny same sex couples 
legal marriage, but right-wing provinces 
such as mine are fighting this tooth and 
nail. We have our own version of the 
Christian Right and they are cranking 
up the rhetoric. The Federal govern- 
ment has promised legislation, but we 
are also in the midst of a leadership 
change in the governing Liberal Party. 
All in all, it is an uncertain time for 
Canadian politics. Of course, while this 
debate rages, other questions on health 
care, education etc. are all down-played. 
What a surprise!* 

Researcher 
Alberta, Canada 
4 - 4 - 4 - 

Canada has been pressured by the 
U.S. to participate financially in the 
next version of “Star Wars.” You don’t 
have to be a rocket scientist to know 
that even if this project should succeed, 
there is no way that an anti-ballistic 
missle (ABM) could distinguish between 
five or six decoys and the actual war- 
head. More important, 9/11 proved that 
much more danger is lurking in suicide 
terrorists using box cutters and civilian 
airlines, against which ABMs are totally 
useless. Under these circumstances why 
all the bother about ABMs? I see the 
simple reason as the fact that Boeing, 



Raytheon and the other military hard- 
ware contractors have to increase their 
profits. Perhaps, to maintain its so- 
called friendship with the powers in the 
U.S., the Canadian government should 
negotiate an outright gift to Boeing, 
Raytheon and others who would benefit 
from the project. Of course, it would be 
better if the Canadian government pri- 
orities were the welfare of Canadians, 
homeless, children, healthcare, instead 
of the health and profit of the U.S. mili- 
tary contractors. 

Georgio 

‘ British Columbia, Canada 


READING, WRITING, 
REVOLT 

The book by Elizabeth McHenry that 
John Alan took up in his column on 
’’Reading, writing, revolt” (August-Sep- 
tember 2003) shed light on an impor- 
tant question. During the early 19th 
century, literacy and literature spanned 
all walks of life and culture. Some of the 
best “unknown” writing came from that 
time period— 

Black, Indian, 

Asian and 
white writ- 
ings on a vari- 
ety of topics. 

Black liter- 
acy poses a 
threat even 
today, especially on the new planta- 
tions— prisons. Black subordination is 
still an immutable concept within some 
aspects of the culture. Smart people of 
color in prison who are extremely liter- 
ate can cause big problems— just like on 
the plantations of old. Slavery has not 
ended in this country, just rerouted to a 
different perspective. 

Robert Taliaferro 
Wisconsin 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

John Alan’s Black/Red View column 
on “Reading, writing, revolt” and Terry 
Moon’s essay on women in Afghanistan 
spoke to each other. Alan showed that 
for Blacks in the U.S. “literacy was a 
dimension of the struggle to be free.” 
Moon shows the same is true for women 
in Afghanistan who, under the threat of 
death, had set up hundreds of clandes- 
tine reading and study groups in their 
homes— just as slaves had done in 
America. David Walker’s cry that 
racists think “God made Africans for 
nothing else but to dig the mines and 
work their farms” is echoed in the 
Afghan woman who said, “All our hopes 
have been consigned to the dustbin of 
history ... It is a pity they don’t recog- 
nize us as individuals, as fellow human' 
beings.” 

Women’s Liberationist 
Memphis 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

The rebellion in Benton Harbor 
appeared as a blip in the national news 
media and then it was gone. Your article 
on it in the August-September issue was 
important because it showed that the 
struggle continues. 

Peace activist 
Tennessee 


ISRAEL AND PALESTINE 

The best gift imaginable for Rosh 
Hashana, the Jewish New Year, was the 
news released just before Sept. 26 that 
25 Israeli Air Force pilots had sent Air 
Force Commander, Dan Halutz, a letter 
saying: “We are opposed to carrying out 
attack orders that are illegal and 
immoral of the type the State of Israel 
has been conducting in the territories.” 
There are already dozens of pilots who 
refuse to participate in assassinations 
but get out of them quietly in private 
arrangements. The weakness of the list 
of refuseniks, so far at least, is that only 
two pilots of attack helicopters signed 
the letter. They are the ones who carry 
out almost all the assassinations. The 
letter asserts that the illegal and 
immoral actions they are refusing to 
carry out are “a direct result of the ongo- 
ing occupation which is corrupting all of 
Israeli society... fatally harming the 
security of the state of Israel.” They 
declare that they will continue to serve 
in any mission that is in defense of the 
state of Israel. To all of this, I say, 
Shalom. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 
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Eyewitness account: new stage of struggle in Chiapas 


Chiapas, Mexico— In the green highlands of Chi- 
apas, under a sky that alternated bright sunshine and 
dense fog, 15,000 Zapatistas and representatives of 
Mexican and international civil society gathered in the 
autonomous community of Oventic, Aug. 8-10. Ski- 
masked Zapatista leaders announced a dramatic new 
stage in the struggle for indigenous autonomy and 
against neoliberal reforms that threaten the very exis- 
tence of rural Mexico. 

The gathering had a festive air, celebrating a decade 
of Zapatista resistance. International guests arrived 
with colorful backpacks teeming over with camping 
gear and canned tuna. Hundreds of university stu- 
dents and representatives of civil society arrived from 
Mexico City in hastily organized caravans. Zapatista 
support communities sent representatives by the 
truckload, with traffic backed up nearly a mile on the 
two-lane road outside Oventic. Stands selling tamales, 
paletas, coffee, arroz con leche and handicrafts lined 
the entrance road, while 66 teams competed in a spir- 
ited basketball tournament and people danced until 
five in the morning to live cumbia and banda. 

FIRST PUBLIC GATHERING SINCE 1991 

Subcomandante Marcos, in his role as temporary 
spokesperson for the Zapatista autonomous communi- 
ties, announced the gathering in late July, the first 
public call by the Zapatistas since the 2001 caravan to 
Mexico City that demanded constitutional reforms and 
autonomy for Mexico’s 12 million indigenous. The time 
was ripe, argued Marcos, for rejuvenation of the 
autonomous movement. 

Nearly 60% of Mexicans refused to vote in June’s 
mid-term congressional elections, an historic low indi- 
cating a crisis of legitimacy for Mexico’s political class. 
With the PAN losing a quarter of their seats in the 
lower house, Fox faces three years of a de facto lame 
duck presidency. The Zapatista meeting would offer a 
genuine alternative to corrupt politics-as-usual at the 
service of international capital. Mandar obediciendo 
(lead by obeying) is the core principal for the Zapatista 
movement, where leadership responds to the demands 
of the people. 

Over the past decade, Zapatista support communi- 
ties developed autonomous governing structures that 
are consistent with traditional indigenous norms. 
They created five regionally based political/cultural 
centers of resistance called Aguascalientes that served 
the 38 autonomous municipalities. The autonomous 
municipalities built schools, health programs and eco- 
nomic development projects, carrying out all of the 
fiinctions of the “constitutional” government centers 
and representing the de facto implementation of the 
stalled San Andres Accords. 

On the evening of Aug. 8, the Zapatistas announced 
the “death” of the Aguascalientes, to be replaced imme- 


diately by five “ Caracoles ” (literally conch shell) and 
five Juntas of Good Government, one for each Caracal. 

“The Juntas of Good Government are an important 
advance in our 
struggle for the 
recognition of 
indigenous rights 
and culture in Mexi- 
co and a good way to 
resolve existing 
problems. We con- 
gratulate everyone, 
because this 

advance is possible 
through the support 
of Mexican and 
international civil 
society,” said Mar- 
cos. “From now on, 
everything related 
to the Rebel Zap- 
atista Autonomous 
Communities will be 
handled by the 
[autonomous] 
authorities and by 
the Juntas of Good 
Government.” 

The Juntas will 
also address rela- 
tions between Zap- Participant in Oventic, Mexico, < 
atista and non-Zap- 
atista communities. According to Comandante David, 
“It is not necessary to be Zapatista in order to be 
served and respected by the Autonomous Municipali- 
ties in any part of our territory. By being a member of 
the community or of the municipality in which you live, 
you have the right to be served. What I am asking 
those who are not Zapatistas, those who are not in 
agreement with us or those who do not understand the 
just cause of our struggle, is that you respect our orga- 
nization... and the Juntas of Good Government.” 

Zapatista relations with non-Zapatista communities 
have been tenuous in some parts of Chiapas, and open- 
ly violent in others. Army-backed paramilitaries pre- 
sent the most serious problems. According to CIEPAC, 
a research group monitoring the conflict, 10,000 
indigenous remain displaced since the 1994 uprising. 

TEN YEARS OF NAFTA, DECADE OF EZLN 

On Jan. 1, 1994, the Zapatistas timed their uprising 
to coincide with the initiation of the North America 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), part of a long line of 
neoliberal business plans that impoverished Mexican 
(and U.S.) rural areas. NAFTA allowed U.S. agribusi- 
ness to flood the Mexican market with low quality, 



Hugo Chavez and his Venezuelan revolution 


A number of years ago the Marxist-Humanist 
philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya wrote: “An idea that 
is not aimed toward liberation or freedom cannot be 
called an idea.” This is true in the case of Venezuela 
and the “revolution” that President Hugo Chavez is 
currently trying to implement. 

Based on the old anti-colonial ideology of Simon 
Bolivar, “liberator” of South and Central America, 
Chavez has been trying to carry on a revolution that he 
calls the Bolivariana Revolution. But this has nothing 
to do with a revolution to establish a new society based 
on new human relationships. 

The government of Venezuela has halted the sale of 
crude oil to the Dominican Republic and recalled its 
ambassador. According to the Venezuelan government, 
a coup against Chavez was planned in the Dominican 
Republic by ex- Venezuelan President Carlos Andres 
Perez, a Social Christian Democrat. Perez has been liv- 
ing in the Dominican Republic for several years and 
has invested large sums of money in newspapers, 
banks and hotels that he stole from Venezuelan work- 
ers while he was president. 

Dominican President Hipolito Mejia is fully support- 
ing Perez. Chavez’s government has tried to extradite 
Perez so that he can be indicted for criminal acts, but 
so far this has been in vain. 

At the same time, the Dominican Republic has been 
importing oil from Venezuela via an accord similar to 
ones arranged with Cuba and other Latin American 
countries. The president of the Dominican Republic 
therefore has been playing both sides of the fence in a 
very hypocritical way. 

CHAVEZ AND THE LEFT 

Many groups on the Dominican Left have been 
uncritical of Chavez’s Bolivariana Revolution. Many 
have portraits of Chavez which refer to him as the 
Vladimir Lenin of Latin America who will liberate the 
whole continent from the yanqui imperialists. 

The anti-yanquism of Chavez is not a genuine anti- 
imperialist stand. If the Soviet Union were still around 
the Left would be leaning toward the Soviet imperial- 
ists in the same manner that it is leaning toward the 
Chinese imperialists. The Cuban state-capitalist auto- 
crats have likewise given full support to Chavez 
because Venezuela has been the main provider of crude 
oil to Cuba since after the fall of the USSR. In 
exchange Cuba has provided Venezuela with technical 
and medical support as well as military information. 


Even the Venezuelan Communist Party is support- 
ing the Bolivariana project; they are old hard-core 
Stalinists who also collaborated with prior govern- 
ments of Venezuela. Along with the Trotskyists, they 
view the Venezuela government as a step toward 
socialism. 

It is a big mistake to portray Chavez as a socialist 
and a liberator. There is no sense of liberation and 
there is no philosophical basis in this “revolution” to 
“liberate” factory workers and peasants. The old con- 
ception of transferring private property into state 
hands guides these people, even though it has been 
proven that nationalized property is not socialism but 
just another form of exploitation— state-capitalism. 

THE OPPOSITION 

Though the opposition to Chavez has created great 
damage to the Venezuelan economy through boycotts, 
strikes and conspiracies, his government has not been 
able to carry over the land reforms that it promised to 
the peasants'. Working conditions for urban workers 
have also not improved, despite the continuing export 
of oil to many countries. 

Since Venezuela is the fourth largest exporter of oil 
on earth, the dream of the U.S. capitalists has been to 
control it and preserve Latin America as its backyard. 
This is the main reason the U.S. does not want a 
“nationalist” president in power in any country in 
Latin America. 

Genuine Marxists should not take the position of the 
Maoists in Venezuela— who supported last year’s coup 
attempt against Chavez which was approved by the 
U.S. The Maoists supported the coup in the same man- 
ner that they publicly gave support to Pinochet’s gov- 
ernment in Chile in the 1970s, on the grounds that 
Pinochet was against the USSR. 

The Catholic Church is also a big opponent of 
Chavez because they can no longer obtain monetary 
influence and wealth from the Venezuelan people. Car- 
los Andres Perez’s presidency was heaven on earth for 
the Vatican and the Catholic Church. 

Only the autonomous and indigenous actions of the 
people of South and Central America and the 
Caribbean can free themselves and bring an end to the 
unfinished revolutions. Struggles based on a philoso- 
phy of liberation can establish a society of freely asso- 
ciated labor and new human relations. 

—Marcos, Los Angeles 


highly subsidized com. The flood of U.S. corn forced 
small-scale Mexican growers out of the market. 90% of 
Mexico’s corn production had been cultivated on 
~ parcels of 10 acres or less. Many of the 18 
million campesino producers continue to 
cultivate the sacred crop out of obligation 
to tradition and for family consumption, 
but an increasing number are forced to 
migrate part of each year in search of 
paid employment, unable to sell their 
excess production in disappearing local 
markets. 

NAFTA also impacted land tenure. In 
preparation for the approval of NAFTA 
and at the insistence of U.S. counter- 
parts, the Salinas administration 
reformed article 27 of the constitution in 
v. 1992, abolishing the ejido program that 
a awarded communally owned lands to 
o campesino communities. More than half 
^ the farmland in Mexico is held in ejidos. 
§ For the first time since the Mexican rev- 
e olution, campesino communities are now 
"2 vulnerable to privatization and loss of 
| their lands. 

a NAFTA is only one pillar of corporate 
g globalization’s broad reach in southern 
§■ Mexico. Two decades of World Bank 
g structural adjustment programs and 
decapitalization in rural areas have 
gathering. bankrupted the countryside. Fox’s Plan 
Puebla Panama, an attempt to attract 
international investment, does not 
address the needs of local communities. And ten years 
of extensive military presence in indigenous communi- 
ties has torn at the fabric of community life. 

WOMEN'S INFLUENCE REMAINS STRONG 

The gathering at Oventic also reaffirmed the critical 
roles of women in the movement and their “struggle 
within the struggle” to achieve gender equity. Coman- 
dante Rosalinda emphasized the inclusion of women in 
the movement: “The only way to achieve what we need 
is to organize ourselves well, to be strong in our resis- 
tance in Autonomous Municipalities. But, to do that 
work, all of us need to participate. We must all be self- 
motivated. Women cannot be left behind.” 

Comandante Fidelia added, “Today we are calling on 
the Mexican people, the men, demanding respect as 
the women we are. ... Because sisters, you know quite 
well that women are there, in the countryside and the 
city. We are working. Our rights are being violated. 
[The men] do not respect us. That is why, today, we are 
inviting the women of Mexico and the world, and all 
the women in the cities, and those who are organized 
in the corners, those who are not listening to us but 
who my voice will reach. We are going to make com- 
pulsory our respect as the women we are, even if [the 
men] make their sad little faces... I am not scolding 
them. Listen carefully. It is called obligation, respect 
for us as the women we are.” 

The Oventic gathering left everyone with a shared 
sense of hope and purpose. It remains for Mexican and 
international civil society to answer the question— are 
we prepared to make the journey with them? 

-J.W. 


Execution stayed 

(Continued from page 5) 

Workman case. Smith had testified at Workman’s 
clemency hearing that he had evidence proving Work- 
man’s gun had killed Oliver, contrary to the x-ray evi- 
dence that had emerged. His evidence, however, was a 
series of dubious claims about metallic fragments that 
could not be corroborated by any other researcher. 

An extensive police, FBI, and ATF investigation 
began with local anti-death penalty activists the initial 
focus. But until the Governor’s announcement this 
investigation seemed to have faded away. Questions 
have been raised about whether the attack on Smith 
was a hoax. 

With the execution temporarily stopped due to this 
investigation we’re hoping that the full story of the 
case and the corruption surrounding it may build 
momentum to at least a moratorium on executions, if 
not outright abolition. 

—Peter Gathje 
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with housing for supervisors, managers and officials, 
there is no space allotted for workers' living quarters. 

Thousands of women, children and men, joined by 
residents from neighboring shantytowns, have come 
together to protect their homes by blocking demolition 
machinery and blocking roads and railroads. Several 
shantytowns have been demolished, but several have 
been saved by the spontaneous efforts of the residents. 

This is the kind of struggle that is ongoing but doesn't 
make the papers— and is not controlled by any party. 
Such struggles show that, though the Left in India has 
sunk into lower abysses of insignificance, there is both 
everyday resistance and a search for alternatives to 
existing society. 

DANGER OF RIGHT-WING POPULISM 

It seems, however, that it is the Right more than the 
Left that is trying to speak to the strivings of people for 
a better life. The sectors that once formed the base of 
the Left parties— workers, peasants, adivasis (so- 
called tribal peoples), Dalits and women— are being 
actively wooed by the Right in an ingenious and nefar- 
ious strategy of fascist populism. 

Indeed, most alarming is that today the largest 
labor union in India is the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh 
(BMS), organized by the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS), the leading organization of the Hindu 
Right. With a staggering membership of 7.6 million, 
the BMS has surpassed not only the Communist 
Party-controlled Center of Trade Unions but also the 
Congress Party-controlled Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. 

The BMS statement of principles declares their 
"conviction that [thel class concept is a myth." Claim- 
ing to balance the pulls of capitalism and socialism, 
the BMS argues that "maximum production is the 
national duty of labour." It tries to soften this obvious- 
ly corporatist and authoritarian goal with a call for 
restricted consumption and fair distribution. 

In addition to the BMS, there is the Bharatiya Kisan 
Sangh, which has large numbers of farmers, peasants 
and agricultural laborers. This is an organization that 
has copsistently opposed the struggles of the Save the 
Narmada River Valley Movement. The largest organi- 
zation working with the adivasis, the poorest and most 
marginalized sector in India, is the Vanvasi Kalyan 
Ashram, run by the RSS. There is also a Hindu nation- 
alist women's group, Stri Shakti. 

The Hindu Right has also pulled many Dalits into 
their fold. Several have written about the mobilization 
of Dalits in the pogrom against Muslims in Gujarat. In 
Maharashtra, the Shiv Sena has succeeded in recruit- 
ing, among others, the once-radical Namdeo Dhasal, 
co-founder of the Dalit Panthers and one of the great- 
est modem Marathi poets to come out of the Dalit lit- 
erary renaissance of the 1970s. 

It was not for nothing that Hitler felt compelled to 
call his party national-socialist. Likewise, though the 
Hindu Right clearly represents the high castes and 
classes, it has made a mammoth effort to draw the 
masses into its fold and has co-opted and twisted the 
language of the Left to do so. 

UNDERSTANDING THE HINDU RIGHT 
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religious fundamentalist movement. Fundamentalism 
revolves around the attempt to politically and socially 
realize and enforce one particular interpretation of a 
sacred text as the only valid one, 

This kind of fundamentalism would likely not go 
over well in a civilization as diverse as that found on 
the Indian subcontinent. The "fact" that India is 85% 
Hindu ignores that within that 85% lies not only caste, 
gender, regional, linguistic and class differentiation, 
but a whole spectrum of competing religious traditions 
(some part of emancipatory movements) that do not 
see themselves as one. The claim that India is 85% 
Hindu is an oversimplification that the Hindu Right is 
at pains to make a reality. 

Contemporary Hindutva, though it mobilizes reli- 
gion in the service of politics, is much more interested 
in establishing Hindu unity through a nationalism of 
the "blood and soil," than through the imposition of a 
particular religious sectarianism. This can be seen 
most especially in the resurrection by the Right of the 
Hindu nationalist V.D. Savarkar, the author of the 
1923 work Hindutva. The BJP opened the year 2003 by 
unveiling a portrait of Savarkar in the Parliament 
building, next to the portrait Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
This caused a huge stir in parliament, in part because 
Savarkar had been arrested, though never convicted, 
for masterminding Gandhi's murder. 

Savarkar started out his career as a militant free- 
dom-fighter, but then increasingly became involved in 
the Hindu nationalist cause. In Hindutva, Savarkar 
wrote, "Some of us are monists, some pantheists; some 
theists and some atheists. But monotheists or athi- 
ests— we are all Hindu and own a common blood" (56). 

Savarkar called for an end to caste hierarchy, reli- 
gious ritual and superstition. He wanted to throw out 
Brahmin orthodoxy. To him, Hindutva was defined, not 
by religious practice, but by a feeling of solidarity gen- 
erated by hatred for the Other, specifically the Muslim. 
The heir apparent to Savarkar's philosophy is none 
other than Atal Bihari Vajapayee, the Prime Minister 
of India, who had, in the 1970s, famously challenged 
the Brahmin orthodox RSS to open its doors to the 
lower castes. 

The Hindu Right is no Taliban. They cater to multi- 
nationals, pander to the U.S., and promote science and 
technology. The focus on Hindutva as a form of religious 
fundamentalism to which secularism is counterposed 
has detracted attention from its nefarious populism. 
The gap between the rhetoric and the reality of the BJP 
is easy to point out, but what party does not have this 
gap? Indeed, this is the crux of the matter. The suc- 
cesses of the BJP and the Hindu Right have been made 
possible by a politics of cynicism that has imprisoned 
the political life of the country, at least since the State 
of Emergency called by Indira Gandhi in 1975. 

WHERE IS THE LEFT? 

The Emergency was unleashed in order to help the 
Congress Party stay in power, but the real object was 
to crack down on the vibrant radical movements that 
erupted in the early 1970s: the Naxalite (Maoist) 
insurgencies, the women's movement, workers' and 
peasant organizing and various regional movements 
for separate statehood. Indira Gandhi's goons rounded 
up, imprisoned and tortured thousands of socialists, 
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(though it Should be remembered that the Communist 
Party of India supported the Emergency). 

Included among the opposition forces was the RSS, 
also banned by Indira Gandhi at this time. She could 
have done them no bigger favor. They came out of the 
Emergency with a whole new public face and a clearly 
worked-out strategy. 

After the Emergency, alliances with the Jan Sangh, 
predecessor! of the BJP, by the socialists and Communists 
gave the Hindu Right a national presence they never pre- 
viously hadj. Great socialist leaders, like Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Lohia, justified this power brokering as 
necessary fqr the defeat of the Congress. Forgotten were 
the many movements at the ground level. 

Several df these movements protested against this 
politics of expediency. For example, the Shetkari Sang- 
hatna (a farmers and peasants rights group) in Maha- 
rasthtra resisted the pressure to compromise with the 
Hindu Right, and instead led campaigns to expose 
their hypocrisy. 

The Emergency ended any claim of the Congress 
Party to be the heir of India's struggle for freedom from 
the British, ibut it also ended almost every other party's 
claims to tb|e same. The idea of principled politics was 
gone. In the 1980s and 1990s, the downward spiral of 
the Congress could be seen in their plunge into com- 
munal politics, particularly the vicious pogroms 
against Sikjhs following the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi. In the 1980s, it was the Congress that laid the 
groundwork for the destruction of the mosque by the 
BJP in Ayodhya in 1992. 

CHALLENGES FROM BELOW 

The other side of the 1990s was the unprecedented 
participation of the lower castes, including Dalits, in 
the political process. The collapse of the Congress 
meant the growth of regional and caste-based parties, 
which many have seen as a harbinger of true democra- 
cy. But this politicization is very quickly being swal- 
lowed up by the cynical politics of opportunism, self- 
interest and corruption. 

The hope for genuine democracy in India does not 
reside in Delhi but in the movements that have con- 
sciously rejected electoral power politics and have 
raised the most profound questions about India's 
future. 

The Emergency did not succeed in crushing the new 
movements that had arisen in the 1970s. Throughout 
the 1980s, Ipdia continued to witness the growth of the 
women's movement, and farmer and peasant organiza- 
tions, as well as environmental struggles that have 
attracted the attention of the world. 

India's various environmental movements, from 
Chipko to today's struggle to save the Narmada Valley 
from the ravages of a proposed big dam, have posed 
some of the most important philosophic questions of 
our generation: Is capitalist industrialization the only 
way to meet; our needs? What is our relationship to the 
earth? To each other? 

Though the Narmada movement suffered a serious 
setback two years ago, when the supreme court lifted 
the six-year stay on the building of the dam, the strug- 
gle there and in many other places in India is far from 
over. One convoluted idea floating around the govern- 
ment is the plan to link together all the rivers of India. 
It is precisely this hubris that the environmental 
movement challenges us to reject. 

Many feminists and activists are engaging in a self- 
critique of their assumptions, particularly their accep- 
tance of the idea that industrial development and sci- 
entific knowledge would eradicate the problems of 
poverty, illiteracy and hunger, and set the stage for the 
development of socialism. 

In the collapse of these Nehruvian ideals of modern- 
ization through rapid capitalist industrialization and 
centralized state control, new openings for a genuine 
Indian socialism have emerged. The new movements 
have raised new questions that deserve serious think- 
ing and rethinking, not platitudes and slogans. 
Addressing these new challenges from below is proba- 
bly the best-*- maybe the only— way to ensure that Hin- 
dutva is notithe future of India. 
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Myths and realities of the vast eastern blackout 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

The blackout that spread from Ohio to New York to 
Ontario on Aug. 14 galvanized both environmentalists 
and anti-environmentalists. Most measures that politi- 
cians proposed would not have helped a bit. The Bush 
administration repeated what has been in its energy 
plan from day one: more production, more fossil fuel 
and nuclear power plants, more transmission lines— 
ignoring the fact that there is actually a glut of power 
in most of the country. Moreover, the blackout occurred 
on a day of only ordinary summer demand, so there’s 
no question of a lack of capacity. 

Talk of an “antiquated” or “third-world” power grid 
is an exaggeration, and adding transmission lines 
would make the system more complex and therefore 
probably more fragile. The one true statement from the 
Department of Energy was, “Consumers will have to 
foot the bill.” 

Free market fanatics claim that the blackout proves 
the need for more deregulation. In reality deregulation 
has allowed utilities to reduce their investments in 
transmission by hundreds of millions of dollars over 
the last several years. It has also meant layoffs of thou- 
sands of utility workers. 

For instance, Niagara-Mohawk Power failed to react 
adequately to the emergency, after having raised 
prices, laid off 800 workers in New York and slashed 
investment in the grid system it operates. 

At the same time, deregulation has spawned sales of 
huge amounts of power over long distances. This is like 
driving from New York to Colorado to go grocery shop- 
ping. The corresponding rise of traffic on transmission 
lines not only wastes electricity, but strains the sys- 
tem. While energy demand on the grid is up 35% in the 
last 10 years, wholesale transactions on the grid are up 
400%. But unused capacity generates no profit, so net- 
work operators have pushed it to where little margin is 
left for emergencies. 

But those who chalk all the problems up to deregu- 
lation are mistaken. As a New York Assemblyman 
pointed out, major investments in transmission lines 
by the state and utilities ended in the 1970s, long 
before deregulation. The latter did not start the trend, 
but only served as a means to continue it. 

Underlying the lack of investment in infrastructure 
is the structural economic change manifested in the 
global economic crisis of the mid-1970s. The falling 
rate of profit has led to a relative fall in productive 
investment and desperate cost-cutting. Deregulation 
didn't come from a sudden attack of greed that capital- 
ists had managed to repress for 40 years but rather 


from the drive to shore up the rate of profit by elimi- 
nating expenses for things like environmental protec- 
tion, social benefits and infrastructure maintenance. 

In that light the fog of illusion begins to lift from 
solutions proposed from the Left, which rely on tech- 
nology, market tuning, or state planning. A number of 
technical solutions for the grid’s problems- have been 
put forward, mostly very sensible, and some, such as 
solar power and electronic switches, have been practi- 
cal (if not cheap) for 30 years. 

Seldom is the question raised: Why haven't they 
been implemented? When it is, the answers tend to be 
like that of long-time anti-nuker Harvey Wasserman: 
“because the utility and fossil/nuke guys fund the 
politicians in power”— which lets off the hook the capi- 
talist system, and overlooks the innate cost-cutting 
drive of contemporary crisis-ridden state-capitalism. 

Similarly, environmentalist Amory Lovins, believing 
that “The real cause is the overcentralized power grid,” 
advocates “letting all options compete fairly.” He for- 
gets that free competition carries within it the seeds of 
monopoly and corruption. 


Support Stephen Funk 



Stephen Funk, the only conscientious objector to this 
war to go public, was cleared of the charge of deser- 
tion, but convicted of absence without leave and sen- 


tenced to six months in the brig and a dishonorable 
discharge. Demonstrations for nis support were held 
during nis trial Sept. 3-5 in San Francisco (above). 
New Orleans, Chicago, Seattle and Atlanta. 


More political solutions include that of The Ameri- 
can Prospect’s Robert Kuttner, who stressed the state’s 
“crucial planning role,” and The Nation’s William Grei- 
der’s “demanding a new deal” whereby “the regulatory 
system can be repaired, restored, reformed.” When 
Greider asks, “Where are the left-liberal thinkers with 
new concepts?” it is clear that the new concepts are to 
be confined within a state-capitalist framework. But 
state planning and intervention are precisely what led 
to the proliferation of nuclear plants. 

The blackout is only the latest manifestation of cap- 
ital’s drive to accumulate even at the expense of the 
very conditions of its continued existence— the infra- 
structure, the environment and human health. 

Bookstore harassed! 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Over the past weeks, Soli- 
darity Books has experienced an increasing amount of 
police repression. There has been a stream of under- 
cover police agents in and out of the space, marked and 
unmarked police cars and tech vans parked on the 
Boulevard Ave., and allegations of responsibility for 
vandalism at a downtown Starbucks and at St. Mary’s 
Church (the parish providing the National Governor’s 
Association protests with a convergence space). 

This came to a head on Aug. 14. After forming a 
perimeter around the collective space, the police pulled 
over two cars as they tried to leave, claiming minor 
traffic infractions. Tickets were issued to many of the 
cars parked outside, as fire marshals demanded entry 
for a safety inspection. These marshals lacked any 
complaint or report, let alone a warrant. Nevertheless, 
they entered accompanied by police officers who were 
supposedly protecting them. Police searched every 
room in the house, including personal belongings of the 
collective members who live on the second floor. 

The police were foliowed by officers with the ATF, 
bomb squad, and the Seattle Police Department (who 
stated that they were acting as consultants to the Indi- 
anapolis Police Department). There were no weapons 
or other contraband in the space. 

We had set up a phone list prior to the raid, and had 
between 30 to 50 supporters on the scene within a half 
hour. We staged an impromptu rally, and also amply 
documented the raid, with notetaking, photo cameras, 
and video cameras. Apparently due to this show of 
strength there were no arrests made. 

Please voice your opposition to the police repression 
we are experiencing. Get in touch with us at: solidari- 
tybooks@riseup.net 


The Marxist and humanist legacy of Henri Lefebvre 


by Liam O’ Ruairc 

Henri Lefebvre: Love and Struggle-Spatial Dialec- 
tics by Rob Sheilds (London: Routledge, 2000) 

Henri Lefebvre (1901-91) was an independent 
French Marxist theoretician. An original, noncon- 
formist thinker, Lefebvre was a prolific writer; in his 
lifetime, he published more than 60 books and 300 
articles! In spite of his importance, very few studies 
have been devoted to Lefebvre's thought. 

Lefebvre was the first to make accessible to the gen- 
eral public key writings of Marx and Lenin that were 
unknown outside Russia and Germany. Marx's early 
writings, such as the 1844 Manuscripts, were first pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1932. Lefebvre, with Norbert 
Guterman, published the first foreign language trans- 
lations in 1934. 

In 1938 he was responsible for the first foreign-lan- 
guage translation of Lenin’s Notebooks on Hegel and 
the Dialectic. Lefebvre also published the same year an 
anthology of key extracts from Hegel's writings. Until 
then Hegel's philosophy was virtually unknown in 
France (Wahl and Kojeve had just begun their Hegel 
seminar) and Marxists ignored it, 

Lefebvre wrote the first major theoretical work to 
advance a new reconstruction of Marxism on the basis 
,of Marx’s early work and Lenin's writings on Hegel 
and the dialectic: Dialectical Materialism (1939), pub- 
lished the same year as Stalin's Dialectical and His- 
torical Materialism. The contrast couldn't be greater. 

His conceptual innovation is to have shown the cen- 
trality within Marx's thought of the concepts of 
"humanism, ""alienation, ""fetishism, ""praxis, ""total 
man." His originality is evident if one compares his 
methodological understanding of Marx and Lenin on 
dialectical materialism with the writings of Maurice 
Comforth or, for a recent example, John Rees' Algebra 
of Revolution. 

Two important works by Lefebvre hot discussed by 
Shields are Marxism (1948) and his 1956 book on 
Lenin. Alienation and the dialectic were the corner- 
stone of Lefebvre's reading of Marx. The author notes 
that by extending alienation into the key concept in an 
entire critique of modern life, Lefebvre oversimplified 
Marx's and Engels' different uses of the concept. By 
extending the scope and meaning of alienation, Lefeb- 
vre had somewhat misread Marx. However, it is debat- 
able to say that, for Marx, alienation was specific and 
restricted to the economic sphere. 

It is unfortunate that Shields doesn't discuss some 
of Lefebvre's contributions in more detail. In 1947, for 
example, Lefebvre wrote a book called Formal Logic 
and Dialectical Logic, a - brilliant systematic treatise 


written from the Marxist viewpoint. His philosophic 
testament, Return of the Dialectic (1986), is also virtu- 
ally unknown. 

Lefebvre is also significant for being perhaps the 
first Marxist to recognize the importance of Nietzsche. 
His 1939 defense of Nietzsche against appropriation by 
fascists and vilification by Marxists is perhaps the best 
Marxist analysis of the thinker that has been written. 
Shields is right to note that Lefebvre is "an exemplary 
reader of theory as well as a radical producer of non- 
systematic theories but key insights and methodolo- 
gies. In so far as this is true his work remains open- 
ended: a toolkit for progressive action now." 

Lefebvre innovated by extending Marxist analysis to 
the sphere of "everyday life" and problems of urban- 
ism-questions that had been ignored by the Left. He 
witnessed after World War II the rapid modernization 
and urbanization of French life. His critique of the 
"bureaucratic society of controlled consumption is rem- 
iniscent of Marcuse, but suffers from a certain impres- 
sionism. 

Lefebvre made a more significant contribution by 
making the city an object for Marxist thought. For 
Shields, Lefebvre's lasting contribution will be his 
1974 book on The Production of Space, which redirect- 
ed historical materialism towards a spatial problemat- 
ic. This is the best part of Shields' book. Lefebvre 
transcoded the dialectic into spatial terms. 

"What exactly is the mode of social relationships?" 
he asked. "The study of space offers an answer accord- 
ing to which the social relations of production have a 
social existence to the extent that they have a spatial 
existence; they project themselves into a space, becom- 
ing inscribed there, and in the process producing that 
space itself. Failing this, these relations would remain 
in the realm of 'pure abstraction,' that is to say in the 
realm of representations and hence of ideology: the 
realm of verbalism, verbiage and empty words." 

From this Lefebvre develops a rich theory of the 
development of different systems of spatiality in dif- 
ferent historical periods. His history of the different 
"modes of production of space" completes Marx's analy- 
sis of modes of production in urban, attitudinal and 
environmental terms. This is not just a theoretical 
question. A communist revolution must not only 
change the relationship of the proletariat to the means 
of production, but also create a new spatialization. 

His theory provides a bridge from Marxist thought 
to environmental politics. Lefebvre advocated alterna- 
tive and revolutionary restructurations of institution- 
alized discourses of space and new modes of spatial 
praxis ("differential space"), such as that by squatters 
or Third World slum dwellers, who fashion a spatial 
presence and practice outside the prevailing norms of 


enforced capitalist spatialization ("abstract space"). As 
a dialectician, Lefebvre understood that space and 
time were two categories that couldn't be separated. 
Before his death, he was working on a "rhythmanaly- 
sis" to link different rhythms (cyclical, linear, etc.) with 
different modes of spatiality. 

The book doesn't emphasize enough how Lefebvre's 
thought was always intimately connected to political 
practice. Although for most of his life he was a univer- 
sity lecturer, he was never an "academic Marxist." 
Lefebvre always sought to unite* thought and action. 
He was a member of the Communist Party of France 
from 1928 until he was expelled in 1957 for his hereti- 
cal ideas. He later associated with a variety of left- 
wing movements and causes. 

His books are echoes of all those struggles. One must 
read his books on urbanism and the city for example, 
with the battles between local communities and the 
planners and speculators regarding "redevelopment" 
and "slum clearance" in mind. His studies on rural soci- 
ology are related to the struggles of peasantry. 

Lefebvre recognized the importance of so-called new 
social movements, like anti-racism or the struggles of 
oppressed nationalities like the Basques. Shields' book 
is to be welcomed for defending the contemporary rel- 
evance of Henri Lefebvre's contributions. 

Harvey Milk school 

New York — Opening day at Harvey Milk High 
School featured a "battle" between anti-gays on one 
side of the street and, on the other side, several hun- 
dred supporters to protect the students entering the 
nation's first public high school for queer youth. The 
anti-gay minister Fred Phelps (who picketed Matthew 
Shepard's funeral) led about nine of his minions in the 
Bible-waving and chanting. 

Harvey Milk was given $13.2 million by the City to 
expand. This covers a very small percentage of the nec- 
essary openings. It is long known that LGBT youth 
face a greater degree of bullying than any other stu- 
dents in American high schools. A 2001 Human Rights 
Watch report stated that this group Itas not been get- 
ting an education. Students come to Harvey Milk as 
"safety transfers." The system shifts students out 
where they're physically or emotionally abused. 

Most of Milk High's population (there are some non- 
LGBTs) were tormented by their classmates because*of 
their perceived or actual sexuality. Two students said 
that they had previously attempted suicide. New York 
is one of 42 states that doesn't offer legal protection to 
students based on their sexuality. 

—Sheila 
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Iraq: terror and new freedom voices 


by Kevin A. Barry 

As the U.S. occupation grinds on, several spectacu- 
lar terrorist attacks have unnerved even the tri- 
umphalist Bush administration. Gone are the illusions 
of April that the occupation would be as easy as the 
war. There are almost daily attacks on U.S. soldiers 
and U.S. killings of innocent Iraqi civilians. 

On Sept. 22, a suicide bomber killed a guard outside 
Iraq’s United Nations headquarters in Baghdad. On 
Aug. 19, a truck bomb had demolished the building, 
killing 23, including top UN official Sergio Vieira de 
Mello. This attack was condemned throughout the 
Arab world, where the UN is often regarded as sympa- 
thetic to the Palestinian cause. 

On Sept. 20, a member of the U.S.-appointed Gov- 
erning Council, Akila al-Hashimi, was hospitalized in 
critical condition and later died, after being shot on her 


way to work. On Aug. 29, a car bomb outside the 
world’s most sacred Shi’ite religious site, the Imam Ali 
Mosque in Najaf, killed 95 people, among them Ayatol- 
lah Bakr al-Hakim, who seemed to be the target. The 
Shi’ite community’s most important political leader, al- 
Hakim had been working with the U.S. 

The sources of these attacks remain a mystery. They 
seem to aim at sowing fear, confusion, and ethno-reli- 
gious tension, rather than gaining popular support. As 
widely predicted beforehand, Bush’s reckless invasion 
has served only to strengthen the very type of religious 
fundamentalism out of which the horrors of September 
11 emerged. 

These dramatic events completely crowded off the 
stage a truly historic one: the capture of “Chemical 
Ali,” the Ba’athist official who ordered the genocidal 
poison gas attacks on the Kurds in 1988. In that peri- 


Faulty 'road map 1 to Middle East peace 


The “Road Map” to peace had many loopholes which 
set the stage for the Current escalation of violence and 
relentless raids on Palestinians by the Sharon govern- 
ment. By not definitively recognizing the Palestinian 
right to a state within the West Bank, Gaza and part 
of Jerusalem, and by allowing Israel to violate the 
terms of peace negotiations on the basis of any single 
act of violence committed by the Palestinian side, the 
“Road Map” was faulty from the start. 

On June 29, the Palestinian prime minister, Mah- 
mud Abbas, was able to negotiate a ceasefire agree- 
ment on behalf of the Palestinian 
organizations Fatah, Hamas and Islamic Jihad. They 
agreed to stop all attacks inside Israel and inside the 
occupied territories. In exchange they demanded an 
end to Israel’s targeted killings, the withdrawal of the 
Israeli army to the posts they occupied in September 
2000, and the beginning of the release of over 7,000 
Palestinian prisoners. 

Israel violated the terms of this agreement from the 
very beginning. Very few Palestinian prisoners (300- 
400) were released, army raids and arrests in the West 
Bank and Gaza continued, and illegal settlements con- 
tinued to be built' even though polls had shown that 
75% of Jewish settlers were willing to leave the occu- 
pied territories in return for compensation from the 
Israeli government. Israel’s Separation Wall continued 
to cut into major portions of Palestinian territory. 

On Aug. 10, the Lebanese Hizbullah fired mortars 
toward Israeli army posts on the Lebanese border, in 
response to which Israeli warplanes attacked Hizbul- 
lah positions. Soon the ceasefire unraveled when 
Palestinian suicide bombers blew themselves up in an 
Israeli market. The Israeli army then killed an 
Islamist leader, Muhamad Sidr, in Hebron. 

On Aug. 20, a Hamas suicide bomber blew up a bus 
packed with Jewish families in Jerusalem. Twenty-one 
people were killed and many were injured. The next 
day Israeli helicopter gunships assassinated an impor- 
tant political leader of Hamas, Ismail Abu Shanab, 
and his bodyguards. Abu Shanab was the only Hamas 
leader who had recognized the existence of Israel and 
did not advocate its extinction. He had supported the 
continuation of a ceasefire. 

From this date oh, Israel further intensified its 
raids, home demolitions and targeted killings. On Aug. 
24, Palestine Authority and Hamas leaders proposed a 
renewed truce. But the Israeli army responded by 
more targeted killings of Hamas leaders. It also 
opened Temple Mount, one of the holiest sites for Mus- 
lims, to Jewish visitors, while preventing access to 
Muslim worshippers. 

On Sept. 4, Prime Minister Mahmud Abbas gave a 
speech to the Palestinian parliament in which he 
called for an end to the cycle of action and reaction. 
Faced with the actions of the Israeli government, 


attacks from within the Palestine Authority, as well as 
attacks from Palestinian Islamists, some of whom 
attempted to enter the parliament session with clubs 
and swords to kill him, Abbas was forced to resign on 
Sept. 6. 

Later that day, Israeli army missiles attempted to 
assassinate Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, the highest ranking 
Islamist leader among Palestinians. Yassin, who sur- 
vived the attack on his apartment in Gaza, was slight- 
ly wounded. The destructive effects of this assassina- 
tion attempt may truly be terrifying. 

At this point, Sharon’s government has avoided the 
responsibility of speaking with a new Palestinian 
prime minister, Ahmed Queria. Instead, once again, it 
used its old tactic of blaming the corrupt Yasir Arafat 
as the source of all the Palestinian suicide attacks, and 
threatened to expel him from the occupied territories. 

Once again the issue of Israel’s provocations and 
its refusal to abide by the terms of any peace negotia- 
tions, was subsumed under the status of Arafat. The 
UN Security Council, under U.S. pressure, vetoed a 
resolution against the expulsion of Arafat. Later the 
majority of the UN General Assembly condemned 
Israel’s threat of expulsion. 

As of Sept. 21, the Palestine Authority has called for 
another ceasefire and for international peacekeeping 
forces in the region. The intensity of the Israeli raids, 
its building of the Separation Wall and the support 
that these attacks continue to receive from the Bush 
administration, has made the idea of any peace negoti- 
ations impossible. Some peace activists are warning 
that the Separation Wall, which upon completion will 
cut into 50% of the existing occupied territories, will 
make a two state solution virtually impossible. 

—Sheila Sahar 
Sept. 24, 2003 
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od, the Ba’athists killed 100,000 Kurds, at a time when 
Iraq was a quasi-ally of the U.S. 

The sudden collapse of the Iraqi army this spring 
has allowed Shi’ite clerics to assume various degrees of 
power in much of Baghdad and southern Iraq. Shi’ite 
Islamists have pressured women into wearing the veil 
and have attacked liquor and movie rental stores. Cler- 
ics have been permitted to set up informal religious 
court. The U.S. also allowed them to block what was to 
have been the appointment of Iraq’s first woman judge, 
Nidal Nasser Hussein, in Najaf. 

At the same time, however, Iraq’s secular Left, long 
repressed by the Ba’athist regime, has been trying to 
assert itself in the face of the occupation, the Shi’ite 
Islamists, and the terrorist attacks. One of these 
groups is the Workers Communist Party (WCP), which 
has set up a headquarters in downtown Baghdad. In a 
back room, protected from religious fanatics by armed 
WCP guards, the Organization for Women’s Freedom 
maintains an office. It publishes the newspaper, 
Equality, Whose banner headlines proclaim, “No to the 
compulsory veil.” It demands complete legal equality 
for women, separation of state and religion, and full 
participation of women in all spheres of public life. 
(See "Challenge from Iraqi feminists," p. 2.) 

The WCP has also helped to organize a Union of the 
Unemployed. After repeated demonstrations for aid to 
the unemployed that met no response, they set up a 
tent city outside U.S. occupation headquarters. 
Instead of negotiating, however, U.S. troops arrested 
them. Rather than aiding the unemployed, the current 
U.S. economic plan for Iraq would set up a ruthless 
“free market” economy, allowing international capital 
to take over banking and other major sectors. 

Soulli Korean strikes 



Railway workers rallied during mass labor protests. 


During the past few months, South Korean workers 
have taken advantage of the limited political space 
opened up by the election to the presidency of Roh Moo 
Hyun, who has been slower to crack down on labor 
than previous leaders. After bank workers won a small 
victory in June against international capital, railway 
workers followed suit by shutting down 90% of freight 
and 50% of passenger service in a four-day strike. 

In July, wbrikers at Hyundai Motor Company began 
what was to become a 47-day rolling strike. In the end, 
they won some major concessions from capital, includ- 
ing an 8.6% jpay raise. Hyundai workers also won a 
five-day, 40-hour week, a change from their previous 
5.5 day, 44 hjour week, without any reduction in pay. 
(Almost all Korean workers are still in the latter situ- 
ation, or worse.) Workers from other major auto com- 
panies immediately pledged to follow suit. 

Despite these major gains, which were achieved in a 
slowing economy, most South Korean workers inhabit 
a vastly different world, that of the small company. 
Here, the week often stretches to 50 hours and pay 
averages only $1, 300/month. In addition, more than 
half of the working class are day laborers and tempo- 
raries with feW benefits. 


Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation-activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the -documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
opr time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
etjy, we have organized ourselves into a 
cotmmittee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom 'strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
orir Constitution states: “It is our 
aiin... to promote the firmest unity 
aihong workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
foii a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Strikes for health 


by Htun Lin 

In Los Angeles County, 15,000 grocery workers went 
on strike at Vons. Then Kroger and Albertsons locked 
out their 49,000 employees. At the same time, Los 
Angeles transit workers Struck, like the grocery work- 
ers, primarily over health care. Last year another mil- 
lion American workers lost their health insurance, 
adding to the 43 million who already had no insurance. 

"This battle is growing nationwide," said Greg 
Denier, director of communications for the United Food 
and Commercial Workers (UFCW), the union that rep- 
resents the grocery workers. "What's happening is that 
contracts are up across the country in different areas. 
The employers are dedicated to eliminating affordable 
health care for employees, so the national health care 
crisis is being played out on the picket line. 

"Rick Icaza, president of UFCW Local 770, said, 
'They're talking about cutting our benefits in half. This 
could mean the loss of vision coverage, dental, even 
pension benefits. That's how draconian this is.'" 

The companies also are demanding a two-tier wage 
system. One UFCW member said this would be used to 
get rid of the old-timers. Well, he doesn't have to spec- 
ulate. At Raiser, the HMO where I work, the union 
allowed two-tier to come in after an eight- week strike. 
Gradually, the whole place was re-engineered to 
replace those on the first tier with newer second tier 
employees. 

While Los Angeles workers are fighting the loss of 
health insurance, and dramatic increases in their co- 
pays and deductibles, for us health care workers that 
crisis and ongoing battle is also played out daily in the 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Bush's deepening quagmire— - 


the U.S. economy and Iraq 



by Gerard Emmett 

George W. Bush has troubles. He is _ hb.; 

facing a nasty quagmire of his own % C\\ t I MB) 
making in Iraq, with the steady loss L j \ ^ w 
of U.S. soldiers— at a rate of one t -> ■ 

death for every two days of the occu- iEr j wg*; “p 
pation of that country— that has 18| 

become absolutely unacceptable to > 
the public. The 28 soldiers who have \ ■ 

failed to report back for duty in Iraq , r-' ' ’ 
after domestic leaves are the tip of : i; .. 

the iceberg of a growing resistance to K * -N 

Further, he is also facing a new 
revolt of workers here in the U.S. in a 
nationwide wave of strikes, largely " " 

over health care and health insurance 
issues, that have implications that ■ 
cut to the heart of the capitalist sys- 
tern and its current world order. gSSjf 

HEALTH CARE BATTLEFIELD ^ 

Many of the current strikes are the ' * ’ 
result of pressure by employers to 
foist rising costs of health care bene- 
fits onto workers. U.S. workers today 

are being forced to pay 50% more for Los Angeles, Cal, 
health insurance than they were just 
three years ago. According to a survey by the Kaiser 
Family Foundation, two-thirds of large employers 
increased what employees must pay for health insur- 
ance this year, and half plan such increases next.year. 
Nearly one-third of the 44 million American workers 
without health insurance are employed by large com- 
panies, up from one-quarter in 1987. 

Concessions over health care, plant closings, and 


4JFCW picket outside Vons grocery store. 

three automakers, and similar demands were made on 
Detroit newspaper workers. The new three-year con- 
tract with’ Detroit newspapers means that new 
employees will not be eligible for insurance after they 
retire, among other concessions. 

Other union workers are fighting back against this 
trend. About 90,000 members of the United Food and 
Commercial Workers union are now out on strike 


other issues were pushed on auto workers by the big 


(Continued on page 9) 


Mass revolt topples Bolivia's ruler 


by John Alan 

Two events happened in California at approximate- 
ly the same time. One was the recall of Governor Gray 
Davis and the election of Arnold Schwarzenegger as 
Governor. This was nationally covered by the news 
media. The other was the failure of a jury, composed 
mostly of white suburbanites and no African Ameri- 
cans, to convict the “Riders," a trio of Oakland police- 
men charged with conspiracy to falsely arrest, file false 
police reports, plant evidence, assault and kidnap 
African Americans. 

The jury did not outright exonerate them, but after 
deliberating 56 days, it deadlocked and failed to bring 
any convictions. This never came near to getting 
national media attention. After all, it was only anoth- 
er one of those conflicts between poor African Ameri- 
cans and an urban police force. 

The Riders' trial was the longest and most costly in 
Oakland's history It is estimated that it cost two to 
three million dollars. Jurors' lunches alone cost 
$11,000 and they were paid $30,000. Significantly, dur- 
ing the criminal trial, Oakland settled federal civil 
rights claims of 119 plaintiffs against the Riders for 
$10.5 million. 1 

Many African Americans in Oakland are bothered 
by the fact that there were no African Americans on 
the jury. At first, this appears to be incomprehensible. 
After all, the crimes that the Riders were charged with 
happened in areas where the African-American popu- 
lation is the majority. 

According to prosecutor David Hollister, the length 
of the trial kept many working class minorities off the 
jury. He gave an example: “If you get a juror who is 27 
years old from West Oakland who is working an hourly 
wage, his employer might give him a day off with pay, 
but he is not going to give him four months off with 

S' ■ 
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Throughout the month of October the miners, peas- 
ants, farmers, students and teachers of Bolivia 
engaged in massive street protests and strikes that 
succeeded in bringing down the government of Presi- 
dent Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada on Oct. 17, 

Over the past several years the Bolivian government 
has privatized the natural resources of the country, 
especially the natural gas and oil industry. Most 
recently the government has tried to permit foreign 
corporations to export Bolivia’s natural gas through a 
Chilean port. The gas is to then go to Mexico for pro- 
cessing and will end up being consumed in the U.S.-, 
where it will benefit U.S. business interests. Bolivian 
workers insist that natural gas is a national patrimony 
and that it should instead be used to industrialize 
Bolivia and provide more jobs for the people. 

For decades U.S. corporations have amassed huge 
profits from the natural resources of Bolivia— as seen 
in the exploitation of Bolivia’s tin industry. While oil 
and natural gas long ago supplanted tin mining as 
Bolivia’s major export, the overwhelming majority of 
its people continue to live in extreme poverty. 

CHALLENGING NEO-LIBERALISM 

In September Bolivian workers moved to take his- 
tory into their own hands by insisting that the govern- 
ment reverse the privatization of the natural gas 
industry and end the entire neo-liberal policy that has 
been in effect since the mid-1980s. A main architect of 
that policy is Gonzalo Sdnchez de Lozada himself, who 
was a Finance Minister in the mid-1980s. From then 
until becoming president, he repeatedly declared there 
is no alternative to the “free” market and globalization. 

In addition to demanding de Lozada’s resignation, 
many other demands have been raised in the course of 
these largely spontaneous protests— from rolling back 
the fees imposed on water use to providing higher 
salaries for teachers and adequately funding schools to 
respecting the rights of the indigenous peoples. 

Throughout October workers blocked highways 
around the country and the trade union confederation 
called for a general strike. The protests, which began 
in the capital, La Paz, soon spread to such key areas as 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. 

Large numbers of people have also formed their own 
neighborhood committees and block associations. 
Almost all stores, businesses and schools have been 


forced to close by the protests and the means of trans- 
portation have been largely shut down. Most impor- 
tant, many workers have begun to take control of fac- 
tories, mines and farms during the upsurge. 

Two-thirds of the nation has been paralyzed. The 
road leading to the presidential palace was blocked by 
protesters and de Lozada was forced to remain in his 
private residence under heavy armed guard. 

■ The government sent military troops and the police 
to repress the protests. They have so far killed 87 pro- 
testers. The hospitals are filled with- the injured and 
dead. There are reports that U.S. soldiers and diplo- 
matic attaches stationed in Bolivia have taken part in 
directing attacks against the protesters. 

Despite the violent repression, the protests only 
increased in size. Several military officials from both 
the higher and lower ranks have refused to shoot into, 
the crowds. Serious divisions are emerging between 
the military and government officials. This resulted in 
the resignation of President de Lozada on Oct. 17, 
whereupon he immediately caught a plane to the U.S. 

De Lozada has been replaced for now by the Vice 
President, Carlos Mesa. Mesa says that he is willing to 
accept some of the demands of the people, but union 
leaders and progressive organizations— which includes 
the Movement for Socialism, led by Evo Morales, and 
Felipe Quispe, leader of the massive indigenous rights 
movement— say it is too late to negotiate. They are 
demanding that government officials resign and not be 
allowed to leave the country so that they can be tried 
for crimes against the people. 

Luis Quispi stated on Oct. 18 in response to Mesa’s 
calls for negotiations: “We are going to continue the 
blockades. We are not going to be with the executive, 
we are always going to be the opposition.” 

The revolt of the Bolivian workers has proven how 
powerful is the dialectic of the masses and how a mass 
movement can bring profound changes to society. They 
have shown that it is possible for working people to 
establish a different economic system through their 
own committees and forms of self-governance. 

The counter-revolution is watching these events 
very closely. The U.S. embassy is giving full support to 
Mesa’s government, just as it earlier fully supported de 
Lozada, and it has warned that it will not tolerate any 
kind of radical departure from government policies. 

—Marcos 
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Iranian feminist wins Nobel Peace 



Shirin Ebadi, winner 


By Sheila Sahar 

In October 2003 the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded 
to Shirin Ebadi, an Iranian human rights activist 
deeply committed to women’s rights and to battling 
religious fundamentalism. The enthusiastic response 
to this award among women in the Muslim world, and 
especially in Iran, has once again revealed that sup- 
porting the struggle for women’s 
liberation in the Muslim world 
is critical in any effort to battle 
the deep crises of our world. 

Before the Nobel announcement was made, Iran’s 
high court had called for the execution of Afsaneh 
Noroozi, a woman who had dared to stab her rapist, a 
police chief. The head of 
Iran’s judiciary, Mortazavi, 
had also been directly 
involved in the prison mur- 
der of Zahra Kazemi, a 
woman photojournalist 
working for a Canadian 
newspaper, who died in 
police custody while cover- 
ing the June student 
protests and sit-ins by fam- 
ilies of political prisoners. 

The announcement of 
Ebadi’s Nobel Prize was a 
sudden unexpected boost to 
the campaigns to protest 
these acts. 

Ebadi is most deserving,- 
of this award. As a law pro- 
fessor at Tehran University 
and a practicing attorney, she 
has put her life on the lineShirin 
Ebadi to defend women’s rights. She founded the Asso- 
ciation for Support of Children’s Rights, and the Center 
for the Defenders of Human Rights, which provides 
free legal aid to the victims of human rights abuses. 

Prior to the 1979 Iranian Revolution, she was 
appointed the first woman judge in Iran and yet 
remained critical of the Shah’s regime. After the estab- 
lishment of the Islamic Republic, she was removed 
from her position due to the imposition of Islamic 
Sharia laws. She was also denied the right to practice 
law for seven years. 

Ebadi has defended the rights of women against 
domestic violence, “honor killings,” arbitrary male ini- 
. tiated divorce, and for child custody and compensation 
after divorce. In a Sharia-based legal system the mar- 
riage age for a girl is 13 (it used to be 9) and a woman’s 
testimony in a court is considered half the value of that 
of a man. .Ebadi believes that an enlightened interpre- 
tation of the Quran based on modern circumstances 
can lead to major changes in all laws relating to 
women’s rights and human rights. Furthermore, the 
abolition of judicial penalties, such as stoning and 
amputation of limbs, is top on her list of priorities. 
While she is a practicing Muslim, she is not an advo- 
cate of political Islam and believes in the separation of 
religion and state. 

Ebadi was the first lawyer to investigate the 1998 
government sponsored murders of the dissident couple, 
Dariush and Parvaneh Foruhar. In 1999 after student 
activists were beaten and murdered in a government 
sponsored attack on their dormitory at Tehran Univer- 
sity, Ebadi threw herself into their defense. Her vigor- 
ous defense of students landed her in solitary confine- 

Prisoner Solidarity 

Oakland, Cal. —About a dozen different organi- 
zations working with or on behalf of women prisoners 
got together on Oct. 18 to hold the first state- wide 
strategy session on our work. The organizations repre- 
sented included California Coalition for Women Pris- 
oners, Legal Services for Prisoners with Children, Jus- 
tice NOW, Critical Resistance, California Prison Focus, 
Stop Prison Rape and others, Many former prisoners 
and some family members of prisoners were there. Peo- 
ple came from San Diego, LA, Bay Area, and from 
Eureka. It was a truly state-wide event. 

Part of the day was spent on introductions and pre- 
senting the work of different groups. While we all work 
with or for women prisoners, the diversity was impres- 
sive: some offer direct legal help, some do community 
organizing, some offer a variety of services, including 
training and outreach. Most controversial was the pre- 
sentation by Stop Prison Rape, which found some 
unlikely allies— religious groups— that are quite con- 
servative in their outlook other than on this issue. 

The event created a space for discussion. We talked 
about how our work fits into the larger “landscape” of 
activism. We talked about the barriers preventing the 
participation of others, especially former prisoners who 
face hardship. The highlight for me was a young 
woman from Arcadia who asked, “is revolution even 
possible?" She was the only one. to raise that question 
in that forum. She was born while Reagan was the 
president and never experienced first hand a mass 
movement and the kinds of possibilities it opens. And 
she is still asking is revolution possible! It shows that 
the idea of revolution is not what you learn about it 
(from either the Right or the Left), but that it keeps 
emerging from opposition to this society. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


WOMAN AS REASON 



ment. 

Upon hearing the news that she had won the Nobel 
peace prize, the elated and surprised Ebadi called for 
the release of all political prisoners in Iran. She 
appeared without a headscarf at an international press 
conference and emphasized that the prize belongs to all 
who are fighting for human rights in Iran. When asked 
about the Iranian government’s nuclear ambitions and 
the upcoming Oct. 31 IAEA 
deadline to certify that Iran 
has no nuclear weapons capa- 
bilities, she stressed that she is against any nuclear 
weapons held by any country in the world. When asked 
about the U.S. invasion of Iraq, she emphasized that 

while people in the Middle 
East need international 
support to create 
democracies, “no coun- 
try is allowed to invade 
another in the name of 
democracy, since human 
rights cannot be pro- 
f'moted through tanks 
A and weapons but 
« through the people of 
Tceach country.” She even 
^courageously gave an 
g interview to the Israeli 
3 newspaper, Yediot 
g Aharonot. 

g The mouthpieces of 
3 the Islamic Republic 
•i have tried to downplay 
the significance of win- 
ning a Nobel prize, but 
of thousands of women 
men gathered at 
Mehrabad airport to greet her return to Tehran with 
flowers and placards. A report sent by a woman partic- 
ipant captures the celebratory atmosphere of Ebadi's 
welcome: “Women were wearing white coats and 
scarves. Many men were wearing suits. They chanted: 
‘Welcome to the Lady of Peace,’ ‘Long Live Ebadi, 
Shame on Khatami,’ ‘Freedom for Political Prisoners,’ 
‘The Murderer of Zahra Kazemi is Mortazavi,’ ‘Free- 
dom for Afsaneh Noroozi,’ ‘Apartheid Must be Obliter- 
ated,’ ‘Freedom of Thought, Always.’ 

Ebadi, at her first news conference in Tehran, 
announced that she has agreed to take on the case of 
the murdered journalist Zahra Kazemi. She also said: 
“I am proclaiming the Iranian people’s message of 
peace and friendship to the world. We are a peace lov- 
ing people. We hate violence. We condemn terror. We 
are not hostile toward other religions.” 

The next day, a woman member of the parliament 
announced a delay in the planned execution of Afsaneh 
Noroozi, in order to allow for further investigation. 
Women’s rights activists are continuing to fight for her 
complete exoneration and release. 

This is not the first time that Iranian women have 

Taking the humanism 
out of social work 

Los Angeles, Cal. —I work with abused women. I 
was a battered woman myself and I care about other 
battered women. However, the way social services are 
being run, such human concern seems to be the last 
priority. 

One woman told me she had_ an unusual home visit 
by a welfare worker. The worker said, “I don’t believe 
you didn’t get back together with your boyfriend.” This 
was a stunning accusation, because it was not true. It 
is so hard already to break with battering and to make 
it on your own. The welfare workers were apparently 
told to tighten the screws. They are being told to 
accuse the women of getting back together with their 
batterers because there is an increased pressure to 
find fraud even where there is none. 

In another case a woman’s son was helping with her 
rent. The welfare worker knew it for a long time. The 
small sum her son was giving her does.not indicate any 
attempt to defraud welfare, and the welfare worker 
knew it. But she got a letter that her welfare was being 
reduced or even totally cut off! Reducing welfare rolls 
seems more important than anyone’s welfare. 

Women who are not residents only get assistance for 
their children, not themselves. How are they supposed 
to live? Women who are residents are required to get a 
job. Even if they cOuld find a job in this economy, how 
are they supposed to take care of their children? 

In order for my agency to survive at all we have to 
compete for grants, which are never enough to cover 
the need. So we have to do fundraising. We’ve had to 
hire professional fundraisers. Now we have an MBA as 
our new director! Our agency is .transformed from 
abused-women run, to a "professional," which means 
corporate, structure. We are being told that we can’t go 
to the women’s and children’s birthday parties because 
that is “unprofessional.” Relating to abused women as 
human beings is, apparently, “unprofessional.” Is it 
any wonder that women are feeling more uncomfort- 
able dealing with the system, which treats them with 
suspicion and contempt? 

—Long time shelter worker 


been in the forefront of movements for social transfor- 
mation. During the 1906-11 Iranian Constitutional 
Revolution, women formed the first committees (Anju- 
mans) for women’s rights in the Middle East. Many 
supported the Constitutional Movement’s demand for 
reducing the clergy's powers. Seventy three years 
later, when Ayatollah Khomeini decreed compulsory 
veiling during the 1979 revolution, tens of thousands 
of women marched on International Women’s Day to 
protest this counter-revolutionary' direction and held 
sit-ins against the forced expulsion of women, like 
Ehadi, from the courts. 

It remains to be seen what further impact Shirin 
Ebadi’s Nobel Peace Prize will have on the anti-funda- 
mentalist and femipist movements in Iran and in the 
Muslim world. There is no doubt that hundreds of 
thousands of women have been energized and encour- 
aged by this recognition of their struggle. 
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Abortion rights crisis 

After eight yeais of trying, the right-wing politi- 
cians in the U.S. Congress have voted to ban late 
term abortions— th)e most far-reaching limit on abor- 
tion since it was legalized by the Supreme Court in 
1973. The House Of Representatives passed the leg- 
islation, Oct. 2, by) a vote of 281 to 142, while the 
Senate, with the help of 17 Democrats (some sup- 
posedly pro-choice!)), supported it 64-34 on Oct. 21. 
Their misogynist president George Bush has already 
said he would sign! this travesty into law. 

This is said to the first time in history that 
Congress is banning a medical procedure considered 
medically necessarty by physicians. The real goal of 
do with health or fetuses but 
all abortion. It’s anti-woman 
the fact that it prohibits sev- 
medical procedures,- thereby, 
as one doctor put if, endangering the lives of count- 
less women, ^yttte violating the ban faces two 
years in prison a4p! whatever fine they decide to 
mete out: '| • ' --to ’ 

Many are calling) the legislation unconstitutional 
because it contains hq exception to use the procedure 
for the health’ of tip: mother. At least three groups 
say they will file spit to stop the law from taking 
effect: the Center tori Reproductive Rights, Planned 
Parenthood and th| National Abortion Federation, 
who will be represented by the American Civil lib- 
erties Union 

While we hope tHg streets will soon be filled with 
demonstrators agafjist this heinous bill, there is a 
planned for April in Wash- 
support for women’s rights. 
Parenthood President Gloria 
time that the White House 
ongress have been aligned in 
to take away reproductive 
that the Supreme Court 
time, just remember who 
ency when the voters didn't. 

—Mary Jo Grey 
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Prisoners work together 

Chowchilla, Cat. —I am very proud of the women 
at the prison here. I feel there is a new spirit of soli- 
darity and cooperation among prisoners that can only 
help us. Here is what happened. 

The prison decided to have their power system test- 
ed on a weekend. Something went wrong with the test 
and the telephones wb can use were out of service. Of 
course, since it was the weekend, no one would come 
out to fix them until Monday. Many women, who were 
planning to call their families on the weekend, were 
now worried and frustrated. 

Then on Monday, one particular guard decided to 
take offense at the rooming assignments. Displaying 
very homophobic behavior, he accused two women of 
being lovers and ordered one of them to move to anoth- 
er room. We all recognize that guards have the power 
to change rooming assignments. What it means is that 
the whole unit is on lock-down while the woman is 
gathering her things and being moved. So no calls 
could be placed Monday night either and the level of 
worry and frustration grew. 

The following day the lieutenant decided that there 
was no reason for the order to move, the two women 
were not breaking any rules and he ordered the woman 
moved back. So all this worry and frustration kept 
being built up over nothing! 

I thought we needed to do something. I wrote up a 
complaint against the guard, detailing the situation 
and how the guard’s action was adding to the stress in 
our unit, creating morale problems and resentment, 
obviously for no reason. How the guards’ in-fighting 
takes a toll on us! 

The wonderful news is that 150 women signed this 
complaint! And while the prison has not yet responded 
officially, at least one other guard told me privately 
that the conduct of the guard ordering the move was 
not professional. It is so rare that guards will break 
rank with each other and take our side, that I feel just 
an acknowledgement that we are right and the guard’s 
behavior was wrong feels like a victory. And we could 
only accomplish it together. —Woman Prisoner 
Central California Women’s Facility 
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LA strikes defy grocers and MTA 


Los Angeles— The workers of Ralphs (owned by 
Kroger), Vons (owned by Safeway), and Albertsons 
supermarkets are now on strike. United Food and 
Commercial Workers (UFCW) members went out on 
strike against Ralphs on Oct. 11. Albertsons and Safe- 
way locked out their workers in retaliation. 

A key issue in the strike is that workers who are 
given only up to 23 hours of work per week want their 
retirement to continue to kick in after 30 years, instead 
of 40 as management demands. Workers also reject 
management’s demand for a $750 yearly increase in 
health care co-payments. Management wants workers 
to pay 50% of the cost of health care even after the co- 
payment increase goes into effect. 

Many residents of the community support the strik- 
ers. People are sounding their horns as they drive by. 
Local businesses have delivered pizza, tacos, and coffee 
to the strikers at a market in Eagle Rock. The County 
Federation of Labor has supported the strikers and is 
asking other unions to join in expressing solidarity. 
Teamster drivers are not crossing the picket lines, but 
the union is letting management drive the trucks to 
the dock-- if they can get them in gear. 

The workers claim that Safeway’s CEO has trans- 
ferred losses incurred in stores on the East Coast to 
those here on the West Coast. The CEO has stated he 
would be willing to lose $200 million rather than agree 
to workers’ demands— even though the entire cost of 
the benefits that the workers are asking for is only $73 
million. We need your support for the strike. Please 
boycott all of these stores! 

— Marel 


The store owners want new employees to be hired at 
a much lower pay scale, below the poverty level and far 
below what it costs to live in this area. 

Workers are concerned that the corporations want 
all unionized grocery stores and supermarkets to be 
like Wal-Mart— to be without unions. Most Wal-Mart 
workers are part-timers who do not have fringe bene- 
fits and work for lower wages. They can be terminated 
from their job any time that management wants. 

—Strike supporter 



Independent Media Center! Los Angeles 


Everybody is on strike at Ralphs and Albertsons— 
from cashiers to meatpackers to stock people. Even the 
security guards have joined the strike. Most of the 
strikers at Albertsons are Latinos. They have so far 
been more active than others in organizing the strike, 
and they are raising slogans against the corporations. 

Workers are asking customers not to shop at Ralphs 
or Albertsons, but to go to another unionized super- 
market. They are asking people not to cross the picket 
line, but they are not blocking the entrances. 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


, (Continued from page 1) 

hospital wards and clinics. Where I work, collecting co- 
pays, called "revenue recovery rate," has become the 
criterion for judging a worker's performance. 

We used to be able to bid on jobs at Kaiser based on 
seniority. Now seniority gets you considered as one of 
several candidates. Some with decades of experience 
get turned down based on co-payment collection. 
Employees are pressured daily to bring the numbers 
up, telling us that our jobs depend on this. 

Reports of not meeting other criteria, some mandat- 
ed by state and federal regulations, fall on deaf ears. 
Even after a recent warning, which came after a sur- 
prise inspection by the State Department of Health, 
they continue to neglect sorely needed improvements 
in areas related to patient care. 

They bemoan how they are under so much pressure 
from outside competition. To our managers this is 
merely adjusting to reality— the economy out there. 

What's out there for the grocery employers is Wal- 
Mart, the "big bad wolf' in this current labor conflict. 
The companies demanding concessions are pointing to 
non-unionized Wal-Mart. However, Wal-Mart imports 
most of its products from countries like China. 

Hundreds of millions of uprooted peasantry now 
flock to the city slums of China, looking for work, any 
kind of work, forced to accept nearly prison-labor 
wages and no labor rights under China's brutal state- 
capitalists. Every American manufacturer is now of the 
mind that they have to compete with China's totalitar- 
ian production system. 

VANISHING BORDERS 

The "new millennium's new economy" has eerie 
traces of the horrible conditions of the last century's 
production floor. The world of global production had 
always been divided into at least two tiers. Those in 
the upper tier were hi-tech industrial societies like 
ours with higher wages and salaries. 

Those in the lower tier were impoverished develop- 
ing nations. The two tiers had largely been separated 
by national borders, which have begun to vanish under 
the latest phase of capital's global restructuring. 

Often our own unions accept our bosses’ arguments, 
telling us our jobs and the company's survival depend 
on it. Our union contracts, and everything else we won 
previously through collective bargaining become 
undermined. 

What binds American production to Chinese produc- 
tion, or Indian or Indonesian, in this new global pro- 
duction regimen is what ties all of them together— 
turning labor power into commodities and humans into 
mere cogs in the machine to be discarded when criteria 
set by machines compel it. 

Grocery employers in LA are working together in 
this latest class war. Capitalists say whatever hit they 
take from these strikes it is worth it as an "investment 
in the future." It is time we workers, who know from 
our everyday working lives the insanity of this invert- 
ed thinking and whose labor makes everything possi- 
ble, show the power of solidarity in this permanent war 
of capital on our hard won right to health care. 


Transit workers' strike 

Los Angeles— The mechanics for the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority (MTA) had been working for 18 
months without a contract before going on strike on 
Oct. 11. We had been waiting and waiting but nothing 
happened. Finally, the MTA made a proposal. They 
insisted that we pay for our own fringe benefits, which 
would cost about $270 more a month. The workers and 
the unions said no, we are not going to pay for our own 
benefits because our salaries are already so low. 

Many drivers are supporting the mechanics. The 
union has said that if the drivers cross our picket lines 
the union will fine each one $520. But that is not the 
main reason drivers aren’t crossing the picket lines. 
The main reason is that we as workers must be united. 
If management can do this to one group of workers 
today, they will do the same to the rest of us later. 

Another reason for the strike is that management 
wants to take control of our pension funds in order to 
invest the money and make profits from them. If man- 
agement controls our pension funds, then they control 
us as workers. —MTA Mechanic, Los Angeles 

* Jf? * 


We are not supposed to cross the picket line because 
it is against our commitment to each other as union 
members. As a driver it is going to mean that I’ll have 
to adjust my budget until the strike is over, but I am 
still not going to cross a picket line. 

As a bus driver, I see people all the time sleeping at 
bus stations, on bus-stop benches, or living in card- 
board tents. The so-called democracy and freedom that 
we have is fake. One group of people cannot claim that 
they are free while another group is not free. 
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Hawaii farm strike 

Kilauea, Hawaii— We are striking against 
Kilauea Agronomics (Guava Kai) over wages and ben- 
efits. Our ILWU Longshore Local 142 contract ended 
Jan. 1. Our bargaining unit covers harvesters, truck 
drivers, pruners, plant workers, and clerical workers, 

Ever since the company got into the guava business 
in 1975, it has been profitable, but always had a reason 
not to afford a wage increase or benefits. The best 
we’ve ever done is 2%-2%-3% on a three-year contract. 

The cost of living in Hawaii is higher than the main- 
land, but wages are a lot less. Even for Hawaii, the 
$7.14 an hour that the seasonal worker gets is way 
below what the average full-time worker gets— $9.00. 

The company wants to change to an HMO and out- 
side that we would pay the difference plus 20% of the 
primary plan. The 1% wage increase they offered does- 
n’t even cover the increase in the medical. 

Covered seasonals don’t get family medical coverage. 
There are people who have been seasonals for up to ten 
years. There’s no mechanism to move them to full- 
time, yet regular workers become seasonals and lose 
benefits if they don’t get 1,500 hours in a year. 

We work in the rain, we work in the heat. When we 
retire, we get nothing. We have workers past 70. There 
was a labor shortage, and they hired a lot of older peo- 
ple. Then they approached the union to try to get rid of 
the older workers! That’s age discrimination, and it 
wasn’t going to fly. This is the mentality they have. 

In the past when there was no pruning work, 
pruners were offered harvesting work paid at the lower 
harvester wage. If you didn’t want to harvest, you col- 
lected unemployment. Now they report that we refused 
work so we can’t get unemployment. But our contract 
language is plain: if you want pruners to harvest, you 
pay the higher of the two rates. 

In Hawaii we call them high makamaka, which, 
means they think they’re better than us because they 
make more. People should look at how we work. We are 
poor, and they want to get rich off of us. 

— Striking guava workers 

‘Break the Beil! 1 

Memphis, 7"e/m. -Representatives from the Coali- 
tion of Immokalee Workers (CIW) went on a South- 
eastern Truth Tbur, Oct. 3-13, to promote their boycott 
of Taco Bell. CIW represents immigrant farm workers 
in Immokalee, Fla. who pick tomatoes for substandard 
wages. In April 2001 CIW initiated a national. boycott 
of Taco Bell, number one buyer of Florida tomatoes. 

The tour included stops in Tallahassee, New 
Orleans/Houston, Austin, San Antonio, Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, and Gainesville. The CIW 
addressed hundreds of students at Florida State, St. 
Edwards U., and the University of Texas. They 
protested at the Pizza Hut headquarters in Dallas— 
YUM Inc. owns Taco Bell and Pizza Hut. 

In Memphis We celebrated the September closing of 
Taco Bell at the University of Memphis after two years 
of protests organized by the Women’s Action Coalition. 

One exciting development is supportive coverage by 
National Geographic and the New Yorker. The cover 
story for the September National Geographic is “21st 
Century Slaves.” According to Andrew Cockburn, in six 
separate cases defendants in Florida have been found 
guilty of peonage and human-trafficking. 

In the most dramatic case, more than 600 immi- 
grants were being held as slaves. The CIW played a 
crucial role in bringing the slave camp to the attention 
of the FBI and gathering witnesses and evidence for 
the prosecution. After a two-year legal battle, the three 
ringleaders were sentenced to 34 years in jail. 

In recognition of their extraordinary work fighting 
modern-day slavery and their leadership of the nation- 
al Taco Bell Boycott, three CIW members, Julia 
Gabriel, Lucas Benitez, and Romeo Ramirez, have 
been awarded the 2003 Robert F. Kennedy Human 
Rights Award. In the words of the RFK Center for 
Human Rights: “They have shown the connection 
between the plight faced by migrant farmworkers in 
the U.S. and the universal struggle for human rights 
that is going on all oyer the world.” 

Be looking for a CIW caravan coming your way this 
spring. Spread the Word! Join the Boycott! Break the 
Bell! More information on the CIW and upcoming 
events is available at ciw-online.org. 

—Memphis CIW supporter Steve Tammelleo 

Borders showdown 

Ann Arbor, Mich.— Employees at Borders Book- 
store in downtown Ann Arbor, members of United Food 
and Commercial Workers Union (UFCW) Local 876, 
voted on Oct. 19 to authorize a strike. The Ann Arbor 
store was the first in the nationwide chain which now 
has 425 locations. Ten days ago the employees had 
rejected a contract, which did not address full-time sta- 
tus, overtime, vacations, scheduling, or a “living wage.” 
Minneapolis and Sterling Heights, Mich, are two other 
locations which have begun to organize. 

Workers, teachers and student activists have been 
picketing the Ann Arbor store daily at noon and 6 p.m. 
and have received favorable responses from the public. 
Borders workers are asking supporters not to shop at 
Borders Bookstore when the strike is called. Support- 
ers can sign petitions, obtainable at http://border- 
sreadersunited@blogspot.com. For updates on the 
unionizing drive, see www.bordersunion.com. 

—Supporter 
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Two states for two peoples 


EDITORIAL 


The conflict between the Israelis and the Palestini- 
ans continues to grind onward with a relentless persis- 
tence. The level of animosity between the two peoples 
is at an unprecedented level. Since the provocative visit 
of Ariel Sharon to the Temple Mount in 2000, the rapid 
downward spiral of relations has virtually extin- 
guished any memory of the conciliatory period of the 
Oslo Accords. 

Events since those days have seemed to confirm the 
most dire fear of each side. The Palestinians now 
believe that the Israelis never intended to curtail the 
building of settlements in the West Bank and Gaza, let 
alone dismantle and abandon the numerous and far- 
flung existing ones. For their part, many Israelis now 
believe that the Palestinians never relinquished the 
demand for the unconditional right of those who left or 
were forcibly removed from their homes in the war of 
1948 — and their descendants — to return. 

The government of Ariel Sharon bears the lion’s 
share of responsibility for the level of acrimony that 
has been reached. Far from having been given an 
incentive to seek a peace by the American overthrow of 
Saddam in Iraq, Sharon’s government continues to 
press on with an extremely heavy-handed occupation. 

The everyday humiliating tactics of the occupation 
include the curtailment of the freedom of movement 
from place to place, the collective punishment of home 
demolitions, and the destruction without compensation 
of vineyards and orchards that are deemed to be too 
close to strategic military checkpoints. More recent 
innovations in the conflict include assassination by air- 
to-ground missile — an action that regularly kills more 
than solely the targeted figure and often levels entire 
apartment buildings as well. 

These oppressive measures have turned the villages 
and towns of the occupied territories into places where 
unemployment is the norm and resentment against the 
occupier smolders. 

SHARON'S WALL 

The newest and most devastating development of 
this period is the wall. Sharon has launched the con- 
struction of an enormous wall to divide the West Bank 
from Israel. Long resistant to such a move because of 
his concern that a wall would physically separate 
Israel proper from the settlements he supports so fer- 
vently, Sharon has overcome his reluctance by plotting 
a course for its construction that will take the wall 
deep into the West Bank to include many settlements 
on Israel’s side. The wall will not only diverge from 
Israel’s 1967 eastern border, but will also run far to the 
west of the Jordan River. The completion of this barri- 
er will literally make prisoners of most of the Palestin- 
ian population of the West Bank. 

This period of the second intifada is further marked 
by a retrogression on the Palestinian side. The abhor- 
rent tactic of the suicide bombing against unsuspecting 
Israeli civilians, introduced by the Islamic fundamen- 
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HPB VOICES FROM THE 
111. INSIDE OUT 


by Robert Taliaferro 

From utilizing the convoluted and ill-defined powers 
given by the PATRIOT Act, to equating the mandated 
removal of a monument of the Ten Commandments to 
treason, we have seen a new and dangerous direction 
being taken by people who are allegedly sworn to pro- 
tect the sanctity of the law and the integrity of the 
Constitution. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this phenom- 
enon was in the Ten Commandments monument event 
in Alabama. Judge Roy Moore, then Chief Justice of 
the Alabama Supreme Court, decided to place a monu- 
ment to Judeo-Christian religion within the lobby of 
the Alabama Supreme Court. After he refused an order 
by a federal court to remove it, he became the central 
focus of a nationwide debate. 

Judge Moore felt that his disobedience was a “lawful 
response” because he felt that the federal court’s order 
was unconstitutional, noting that the concept of “God” 
was the basis of the justice system in the U.S. What is 
disconcerting about such statements, and what Judge 
Moore and his supporters seem to not understand, is 
that such concepts belie equity and parity in a country 
whose laws are quickly changing to deny rights of non- 
white, non-Christian peoples of the U.S. Statements 
like Judge Moore’s are much like the rhetoric of lead- 
ers of other countries who consider themselves to have 
some .type of divine right to lead their particular gov- 
ernments. 

Today great barriers are being erected towards judi- 
cial equality by those who make and enforce laws. And 
there is a push by John Ashcroft and George Bush to 
enhance the already controversial and highly invasive 
PATRIOT Act. Such changes include provisions to 
bypass the judiciary in order to obtain administrative 
subpoenas; the ability to hold alleged terrorists with- 
out bail; and defining a presumption of guilt for 
prospective detainees. 

One of the most abusive aspects of the new laws is 
the risk-rating system that the government is working 
with airlines to enact in 2004. According to the plan 
this risk rating defined three categories of risk that 
will be assigned to prospective passengers. Though the 


talists, has been adopted by the secular Palestinian 
nationalists. The Islamic fundamentalists and the sec- 
ular groups have even carried out coordinated actions, 
blurring the distinction between them. Even secular 
women have perpetrated mass murder by bombing. 

The degeneration of the conflict has also had ramifi- 
cations among the international supporters of the 
Palestinians. Young people in the U.S. have taken up 
the Palestinian cause along with anti-war and anti- 
globalization efforts. Many have visited the West Bank 
and Gaza to see first-hand the effects of the occupation 
and to protest shoulder-to-shoulder with the Palestini- 
ans. One activist, Rachel Corrie, lost her life there. 

Yet the language and arguments of the Palestinian 
solidarity movement here are marked by a lack of clar- 


ity about the nature of the conflict and the future of the 
region. For example, the official summation of the 
recent New Jersey Palestinian Solidarity conference 
that gained attention for being barred from its original 
location at Rutgers University, is typically over-bur- 
dened with the repetitive use of the term “Zionism” as 
the object of its critique. 

The reality is that the Zionist project was achieved 
in full with the establishment of the state of Israel in 
1948. Since the 1967 Arab-Israeli war and the begin- 
ning of the occupation, the question has not been about 
the nature of Zionism or its aims, but instead the kind 
of state the citizens of Israel want it to become. Do 
Israelis want their country to continue as an oppres- 
sive occupier in which fundamentalist Judaism 
increasingly erodes the state’s original democratic and 
secular character and further alienates its substantial 
Arab minority, or do they want a different path alto- 
gether? Does Israel want to become a state that walls 
up a whole country that needs work only to import 
labor-power from all over the world to cultivate its 
fields and build its houses? 

POSSIBLE PEACE PLAN? 

The only welcome development in the region has 
been word of a peace plan worked out between ele- 


Laws get more abusive 

plan is not completely outlined, if it is anything like the 
High, Medium, and Low risk ratings currently used in 
American prisons, then the opportunity to abuse such 
a system is phenomenal. 

The problem with assigning risks to people is in who 
makes the assignments, and the criteria used for those 
judgments. One would have to presume that the people 
making the assignments based upon some obscurely 
defined criteria can be unbiased. 

But this is a country involved in a self-defined war, 
and lack of bias is not something that American law- 
makers, and sadly citizens, can easily claim. All we 
need to do is to look at the last attack on an American 
territory at Pearl Harbor, to see how prejudice and bias 
plays a part in the selective confinement and risk fac- 
tors assigned to peoples of color, especially. One would 
presume that, based on that history, High and Medium 
risk subjects would be all immigrants — especially 
those of Arab origin (or who look like they may be of 
Arab origin) and other people of color. 

There has to be a balance of ideas that equalize the 
balance of power that is swiftly moving towards the 
Right in this country. There is also a need for the peo- 
ple who are charged with enforcing the law to be held 
as accountable when “they” break the law, as they 
would expect for the average citizen to be. 

Neither religious beliefs nor cultural and individual 
bias should be synonymous or precursors to the level of 
justice that one receives. We’re quick to describe the 
mandates of a Constitutionally democratic government 
for others, yet we've been allowing the government to 
abuse those same mandates within our own country. 

When it comes to equitable justice and laws that are 
both protective and fair, we cannot afford to lessen our 
watch over those who are charged with the enforce- 
ment of that justice, nor can we give such elements 
carte blanche, for once that happens, the result is gov- 
ernmental anarchy. If judges, Congresspersons or 
police cannot follow the mandates of the law, or lawful 
orders of a court, then why should we. The czars of Rus- 
sia also once felt that they had a divine right to rule, 
and did not need to follow the dictates of a duly elect- 
ed representative government of the people. Enter 
Lenin, and revolution!- 


ments close to the Palestinian Authority and represen- 
tatives of former members of Israel’s Labor govern- 
ment and activists of the peace movement. The plan — 
referred to as the Geneva Accords — reportedly takes 
the end of the Barak government’s negotiations as its 
point of departure. It is premature for any show of 
enthusiasm for a yet-unreleased plan that was devel- 
oped entirely without the participation of an Israeli 
government that, has considerable public support. Yet 
any such initiative should be received by international 
friends of the Palestinian people with an open mind. 

Despite the tiurn that the conflict between the 
Israelis and the Palestinians has taken since 2000, two 
states for two peoples with no wall between continues 
to be the only political solution for the region. 


Why a PATRIOT Act? 

The PATRIOT Act creates a new offense named 
“Domestic Terrorism." This is defined as “acts danger- 
ous to human lift!” that are a violation of the criminal 
laws of the U.S. or of any state and that (among other 
things) “appear to be intended to influence the policy of 
a government by intimidation or coercion.” Providing 
lodging or assistance to “terrorists,” as so defined, sub- 
jects a person to surveillance or prosecution. 

This law is nof needed to prosecute actual terrorists 
who conspire to commit murder; it could be used 
against strikers and those who support them. 

The PATRIOT Act also expands the government’s 
ability to compel a third party to disclose records that 
relate to an individual’s activity. While bookstores and 
libraries are not specifically named, they are not 
excluded. While ostensibly the government can only 
obtain an order from a judge directed against, the third 
party “to protect against international terrorism or 
clandestine intelligence activities” the judge is given 
little or no discretion once the government claims it is 
investigating these activities. The third party is pro- 
hibited from disclosing that it has turned over records. 

The PATRIOT Act also allows searches to be con- 
ducted without notifying the target of the search and 
expands the use of “pen registers." Pen registers are a 
list of telephone numbers to and from a particular tele- 
phone number. The pen register concept could also 
apply to e-mail addresses and subject headings and 
website addresses visited by a particular computer. 
Website addresses often include far more than just the 
address, if, for example, a person fills in a form. 

The PATRIOT Act is to be reviewed by Congress 
every six months. Considering that members of Con- 
gress are now complaining that they enacted it without 
reading it, this review will not be very effective. 

It is very possible that if people become aware of how 
the PATRIOT Act can be misused, Congress can be 
pressured to repeal it. 

—Dan B. 
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ESSAY 


What is new in today’s imperialism? 


by Peter Hudis 

Nothing is more hollow than the claim that today’s 
drive for permaneiit war lacks an economic basis. If 
that were so, a total break with Marx’s Marxism would 
be called for. As this year’s Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives argues: “Imperialism is not the product of a cabal 
of right-wing ideologues who have taken control of the 
Bush administration. Imperialism is the expression of 
a determinant stage of capitalist production. It can be 
stopped and uprooted only by abolishing the capitalist 
system as a whole.”! 1) 

What is the specific aspect of capitalism that gives 
rise to new stages of imperialism? It is the drive to con- 
centrate and centralize, capital in ever-fewer hands. 
Just as the rise of cartels, trusts, and monopolies in the 
late 19th to early 20th century put traditional laissez- 
faire capitalism to rest, so the rise of state-capitalist 
imperialism in the post- World War II era resulted from 
a new stage in the concentration and centralization of 
capital. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in 1960: “The reason 
that the capitalistic world, from its division into five 
power blocs 'in World War I, came out of World War II 
with two, and only two, power blocs, nuclearly armed, 
is that there.is just no room for more if this madhouse 
of ‘production for production’s sake,’ where the dead 
labor of machines and not the living labor of human 
beings has the decisive voice, is to continue. In fact, 
there is no room for two.”(2) 

The fact that the concentration and centralization of 
capital has advanced so far that by now “there is no 
room” for even two superpowers underlines the present 
effort by the U.S. to achieve global domination through 
its drive for permanent war. + 

IS IMPERIALISM A STABILIZING FACTOR? 

However, it is insufficient to point to the economic 
factors underlying imperialism. The key is how one 
conceives of the role played by these factors. That is, 
does the economic basis of imperialism enable capital- 
ism to overcome its endemic contradictions, or does it 
bring them more sharply to the fore? 

This was spoken to in a letter by Raya Dunayevska- 
ya of 1951 that appeared in the July 2003 issue of News 
& Letters under the title: “Rudolf Hilferding and the 
‘Stability of Capitalism.’” 

Hilferding’s theory of finance capital was hugely 
influential; Lenin’s theory of imperialism was in part 
indebted to it. Yet there was a key difference between 
Lenin and Hilferding. Whereas Hilferding saw the rise 
of imperialism from out of finance-and-monopoly capi- 
tal as a stabilizing feature (in the 1920s he even argued 
that economic depressions were no longer possible), 
Lenin viewed it dialectically, as fomenting instability 
and “transformation into opposite.” 

As Dunayevskaya put it: “Hilferding sees the new 
stage of capitalism in its financial razzle-dazzle 
appearance and becomes enamored of its capacity to 
‘unify’ commercial, industrial, and financial interests 
[instead of being] concretely aware of the greater con- 
tradictions and antagonisms of the new monopoly 
stage of capitalism.... That meant tacit acceptance of 
the capacity of capital to gain a certain ‘stability,’ to 
modify its anarchism as a ‘constant’ feature. [He] saw 
in [this] new stage not a transition to a higher form, 
but something in itself already higher, although ‘bad.’” 

This conceptual ground must serve as our vantage 
point for probing into today’s realities. Is the greater 
concentration and' centralization of capital that under- 
lies the U.S. drive for permanent war a “stabilizing” 
feature, or it is fomenting greater instability and cri- 
sis? How we approach this issue will determine 
whether we project a liberating alternative to today's 
reaslities or pose instead a theory of retrogression. 

IMPERIALISM'S NEW FORM 

To explore this, we need to take a closer look at what 
distinguishes today’s imperialism from that of previous 
periods. The Marxist-Humanist Perspectives Thesis 
for 2003-2004 mentions several differences: 

1) The U.S. today does not seem interested in direct 
territorial control of the rest of the world, in contrast to 
the classic stage of imperialist-colonialism of the late 
19th and early 20th century. Ever since the rise of neo- 
colonialism in the post World War II era, it has pre- 
ferred more indirect methods of domination, by relying 
on local surrogates and economic compulsion. 

2) Whereas a century ago imperialism hid the ten- 
dency of the rate of profit to decline through the extrac- 
tion of super-profits from exploited lands overseas, 
today the decline in the rate of profit openly drives cap- 
ital’s imperialist expansion. 

There is another difference, noted by Dunayevskaya 
in 1951, when she stated that whereas Lenin empha- 
sized the export of capital as a prime motive for impe- 
rialist expansion, the present period is quite different: 

The bankruptcy of capitalist production com- 
pels not the export of capital for surplus profit; it 
compels the dominant capitals to seek to incorpo- 
rate and submit to their domination the total 
national capital of other nations. The smaller 
national capitals, such as Britain and France, con- 
tinue to resist, but they are steadily being forced 
into a situation where their capital, manpower, 
scientific knowledge, etc. are being incorporated 
into the services of the U.S. The same process is 
being followed by Russia. This is the process of 


statification of production and centralization of 
capital on a gigantic national and international 
scale. (3) 

This shift in the nature of imperialism was not obvi- 
ous at the time. The U.S. came out of World War II as 
the world’s biggest exporter of capital. As Dunayevska- 
ya noted in Nationalism, Communism, Marxist- 
Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions (1959), 
whereas after World War II Russia “looted everything 
in sight, from East Germany to Manchuria, the 
U.S. ...found it had to give rather than take,” as seen in 
the Marshall Plan for Europe and Truman’s Point 4 
Program of aid to the Third World. It was by no means 
easy to see in 1951 that 
imperialism had shift- 
ed from the export of 
capital to the incorpo- 
ration of other national 
capitals. But by being 
rooted in Marx’s Capi- 
tal and in ongoing real- 
ity, Dunayevskaya 
grasped what eluded 
many others. 

This remains pivotal 
for today. In the Kore- 
an War the U.S. shifted 
from a creditor to a 
debtor nation, largely 
due to military expen- 
ditures. The situation 
became permanent 
with the Vietnam War. 

Since the 1980s, the 
U.S.’s debtor status as a net importer of surplus capi- 
tal has been a central feature of the world economy. 
U.S. indebtedness has by now reached phenomenal lev- 
els. This year’s U.S. trade deficit is $450 billion. The 
federal budget deficit is $455 billion. The two add up to 
11% of U.S. GDP. This is no sign of strength. It is a sign 
of weakness. 

To finance these enormous deficits the U.S. is forced 
to tap the resources of foreign capitalists by getting 
them to buy U.S- treasury bonds and various securi- 
ties. The U.S. is importing far more than it is exporting 
and it’s going deeper and deeper into debt. The U.S. is 
now more dependent on foreign capital than at any 
time in the past 50 years. Foreign capitalists now own 
46% of all U.S. treasury bonds! 

U.S. STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 

As any student of economic history knows, foreign 
indebtedness is no recipe for world dominance. From 
the Hellenic city-states in the post-Alexandrian period 
to the crisis besetting Rome in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies AD, and from the more recent examples of the 
decline of British imperialism to the collapse of the 
USSR after the latter fell into a massive debt crisis in 
the 1980s, the list of empires that came apart under 
the impact of foreign indebtedness is a long one indeed. 
So how can the U-S. sustain such massive foreign debts 
and still claim to rule the world economy? 

Of course, many contingencies define the size of the 
trade deficit. This year the dollar has fallen in value by 
25% against the euro, and a weaker dollar tends to 
reduce the size of the trade deficit. There’s nothing that 
says the size of the trade deficit will forever expand, 
though shortly after the Iraq war Bush declared that 
he's committed to strengthening the value of the dollar. 

Whatever impact this may have, one thing is clear: 
instead of dumping its surplus capital abroad, as was 
true in Lenin’s day, the U.S. continues to draw in mas- 
sive amounts of foreign capital. Its “dominance” of the 
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world is based on a profound dependence. 

The bulk of this imported surplus capital comes 
from Europe and Asia. Yet while the U.S. imports far 
less capital from the Third World than from Europe or 
Japan, the human impact is far more devastating on 
the Third World since it has so much less capital to 
begin with. The lack of flow of investment capital to 
the technologically underdeveloped countries contin- 
ues to devastate Africa especially. 

Why does foreign capital continue to invest in the 
U.S., since many factories in West Europe and Japan 
are more automated than those in the U.S. and U.S. 
labor productivity is lower than in many countries? 
The introduction of new technologies is spread around 

the world and many 
countries have invested 
more per capita in high 
tech than has the U.S. 
One major industry in 
which the U.S. enjoys a 
competitive advantage 
over its rivals is mili- 
tary production (aside 
from agriculture, which 
is heavily state subsi- 
dized). So why don’t 
European and Asian 

4 capitalists just invest 
1 their surplus capital 
"S’ at home? 

Recent reports on 
| the U.S. economy 

5 provide a clue. Since 
;§ 1970 productivity 

growth in the U.S. 
has lagged behind most European countries —1.4% a 
year, while Europe grew in excess of 2%. But since 
1995 U.S. productivity growth has increased vis a vis 
Europe. Why? 

The answer is indicated in figures which show that 
labor productivity in the U.S. grew in the first quarter 
of 2003 by 5.7%. What explains such a massive growth 
in productivity? Have U.S. capitalists invented a new 
machine that has radically boosted labor productivity? 
Have U.S. workers decided to work harder for their 
bosses? Hardly. The reason is that U.S. companies are 
laying off workers and cutting health benefits even as 
they force out ever-more production. As one report puts 
it: “Output has been growing while employment has 
been shrinking, producing the explosion of productivi- 
ty growth that we observe in the U.S. data.”(4) 

Here is part of the reason why foreign capital floods 
into the U.S.— because wages and benefits are so low. 
Keeping wages and benefits as low as possible is a key 
part of U.S. capital’s strategy to attract foreign capital. 

Yet this is not the only factor. No less key is U.S. mil- 
itary might. Capitalists like to avoid risk. They feel 
there is no safer haven for their capital than the land 
which aims to rule the world through military prowess. 

It is here, far more than on the issue of oil, that we 
can locate the economic basis of the U.S. drive for per- 
manent war. Permanent militarization projects an all- 
powerful image which acts as a magnet to attract for- 
eign capital. Unlike the Gulf War of 1991, foreign cap- 
ital has not agreed to diirectly pay for today’s Iraq war. 
However, foreign capital is footing much of the bill 
through a more circuitous route. The U.S. deficits 
place added pressure on foreign capitalists to invest 
their surplus dollars in U.S. treasury bonds, thereby 
transferring much of war’s cost to countries overseas— 
including those which opposed the war! 

Militarization is a function of state power. The anti- 
globalization movement has focused on attacking “free 
trade” and “neoliberalism” because they allow multi- 
national corporations to buy up the assets of formerly- 
public enterprises. But the movement tends to over- 
look the fact that global capital obtains the dollars 
needed to buy up such newly-privatized assets through 
the acts of state powers, the U.S. especially. By direct- 
ing surplus capital to the U.S. through its government 
deficits (induced largely by its military expenditures), 
the state plays a key role in enabling U.S. -based multi- 
nationals to buy up the world’s economic assets. 

As Michael Hudson writes, “What is novel about the 
new state capitalist form of imperialism is that it is the 
state itself that is siphoning off economic surplus- 
es.... What turns this financial key-currency imperial- 
ism into a veritable super imperialism is that the priv- 
ilege of running free deficits belongs to one nation 
alone.”(5) . 

Yet does this “super imperialism” which fuses indus- 
trial, financial and military interests provide the U.S. 
with “stability”? Hardly! Military production is inher- 
ently wasteful, as the surplus value soaked up by it 
does not lead to real growth. As Dunayevskaya wrote 
in Philosophy and Revolution (p. 234), “Militarization 
of the economy, gargantuan as it has become in a 
nuclear world, further intensifies the general crisis.” 

The U.S. drive for permanent war may help it fund 
its massive deficits by tapping the resources of foreign 
capitalists, but that ‘hasn’t enabled it to overcome the 
problem it has openly faced since the mid-70s— the 
decline in the rate of profit. 

From 1997 to 2000 the rate of profit in the U.S. non- 
financial sector fell by 20%. In the past five years the 
profit rate in corporate manufacturing has fallen 42%. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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American Civilization on Trial as basis for follow-up studies 


mercial over industrial capital, of American slavish- 
ness to British textile manufacture, “cash and compro- 
mise” was too ingrained an element of American capi- 
talism for the industrialists to venture forth into civil 
war. Only the mbst prodigious revolutionary exertions 
by slaves, Abolitionists, and, in many of its stages, 
labor, could teal) apart the powerful link of cash and 
compromise that bound together cotton and textiles, 
cotton shippers and financiers. 

“If Lincoln has grown,” wrote Wendell Phillips, “it is 
quite natural. We watered him!” Yet it was no accident 
that Lincoln chose Andrew Johnson as his running 
mate for the second term, in place of retaining the Vice- 
President, Hannibal Hamlin, who was a friend of the 
Abolitionists. The objective compulsion of capitalist 
industrialization! won over the freedom forces. The 
Civil War brought to a climax and summed up the 
whole paradox of the Jefferson-Jackson-liberal tradi- 


Editor’s note 


The following Political Letter, originally entitled “American Civilization on Trial as Statement of 
our Views and as Basis for Follow-up Studies and Articles” was written by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
April 15, 1963 on the occasion of the first publication of American Civilization on Trial. As part of 
our publication of a new fifth edition of this classic work in American Marxism, which was authored 
by Dunayevskaya in consultation with the National Editorial Board of News and Letters Commit- 
tees, we reproduce the full text of this letter here. The challenge discussed in it is also directly 
addressed in our other new publication, being published in conjunction with American Civilization 
on Trial, Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles; Race, Philosophy, and the Needed American Revo- 
lution, by John Alan. To order these new works, see the literature ad on page 10. 


under “What Now?” “The Negro as Touchstone” has not 
only become a full part, but it is no longer restricted to 
the American scene. That is to say, by including the sec- 
tion on the African Revolutions here, we are able to pre- 
sent ■ the 1 

can 


It is seldom that any of our Political Letters deal 
with internal rather than external events. This one 
will do so for two basic reasons, which are of the 
utmost importance for our organizational growth: 1) it 
is imperative that each and every one of us internalize 
American Civilization on Trial so that we can, at a 
moment’s notice, make a comprehensive presentation 
of these views to outside groups and individuals; 2) it 
is equally important that we do not consider this pam- 
phlet as a “finished work,” but that we constantly 
expand it, reinterpret it, and bring it up to date. 

For example, on the day — Friday, April 12 [19631— 
when I was to make a presentation of it to the Detroit 
Local [of News and Letters Committees], news dis- 
patches announced that Switzerland had expelled one 
Erich Rajakovic, Adolph Eichmann’s right-hand man, 
who had been responsible for the murder of 110,000 
Dutch Jews, including Anne Frank. Despite all the 
tears that had been shed over The Diary of Anne Frank 
as a book, as a play, as a movie — which may have 
equaled the tears shed over little Eva trying to escape 
over the ice as she was pursued by the hound dogs of 
Simon Legree — the Storm Trooper Rajakovic easily 
melted into the crowd at Munich and made good his 
escape; while, at the same time, in our South, the sav- 
age use of dogs against the Freedom Fighters of today 
made it impossible for any of them to escape that drag- 
net. 

In a word, not only does the todayness of history 
make possible the presentation of American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial as a living document, but the one-world- 
edness of today allows for its application on an inter- 
national scale. 

Toward both these ends, I wish, first, to present the 
title and contents page of the pamphlet in its final 
form as it is now going to press: 


e n c o u r a g e ^ - ^ __ ^ _ 

others to Black youth demanding freedom in Birn 

take advan- 
tage of the condensed form of the pamphlet to elaborate 
on other phases of American development that we 
couldn’t possibly go into, in tracing the dialectic of his- 
tory that has never before been traced from a Marxist- 
Humanist viewpoint. I am referring to Part II, “The 
Still Unfinished Revolution” — where it was necessary 
to take note both of the economic determinist view of 
the Civil War as an “economic revolution,” and to argue 
against the attitude that the Jefferson- Jackson-Lincoln 
tradition is fundamentally different from the “other” 
traditions. 

The new phase of Northern capitalist development 
had, of course* been a motivating force for the Civil War. 
But the economic determinist view notwithstanding, it 
was not the propellant. The Second American Revolu- 
tion was more than an “economic revolution.” Much as 
the industrialists wished to break the monopoly of com- 


ihon^ ^a^na in 1 ^ 6 ^ developed 

the “Ameri- 
can System” more in line with the concept of the “Great 
Compromiser,” Henry Clay, than in the spirit of the 
Second American Revolution. 

It would be excellent if someone could develop the 
differences between the Abolitionists-—wholly devoted 
to an idea, the idea of freedom, without wanting any- 
thing for themselves — and the Populists who fought for 
limited rights and could produce so contradictory a 
character as Tom Watson. But, above all, where expan- 
sion is needed id in Part VII: “Facing the Challenge, 
1943-1963,” especially the final section on “What We 
Stand For — Who We Are.” 

In this way, American Civilization on Trial will bring 
to organizational Consciousness the underlying philos- 
ophy of both the movement of history and its today- 
ness. 


100 Years After the 
Emancipation Proclamation: 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
The Negro As Touchstone of History 


Introduction: 

1) Of Patriots, Scoundrels and Slave Masters 

2) Compelling Issues at Stake 


Part I: From the First Through the Second 
American Revolution 

1) Abolitionism, First Phase: From “Moral Suasion’ 
to Harpers Ferry 

2) Abolitionism, Second Phase: The Unfinished 
Revolution 


Part Ilf The Still Unfinished Revolution 

1) Northern Labor Struggles to Break Capital’s 
Stranglehold, 1877-97 

2) One and a Half Million Forgotten 

Negro Populists 

3) Populism and Intellectual Ferment 


Part III: Imperialism And Racism 

1) Rise of Monopoly Capital 

2) Racism and Plunge into Imperialism 

3) A New Awakening of Labor: The IWW 


Part TV: Nationalism and Internationalism 

1) The Negro Moves North 

2) Garveyism 

3) Marxism 


Two New 
Marxisf-Humanisf 
Publications 


Part V; From the Depression 
Through World War II 

1) The CIO Changes the Face of the Nation and 
Makes a Break in Negro “Nationalism” 

2) The March on Washington 

3) The Communists Oppose Independent 
Negro Movements 

Part VI: The Negro as Touchstone of History 
1) Urbanization, of Negroes 
2) The Two-Way Road to African Revolutions 

Part VII: Facing the Challenge, 1941-1963 

1) The Self-Determination of People and of Ideas 
2) The New Voices We Heard 

3) What We Stand For — Who We Are 

Please note Part VT. Instead of being a sub-section 


Get both at the special prepubiication 
price of $15, including shipping 

(Each is available for the regular price of 
$8 plus $2 shipping.) 

To order, see page 10. 
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ization on Trial, Biask Masses as Wmmard! 


Excerpts from the new edition 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION BY f 1 

THE RESIDENT EDITORIAL BOARD 

This fifth expanded edition of American Civilization 
on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard appears on the j) jvjew 2003 Preface 

40th anniversary of the historic August 1963 Civil 

Rights March on Washington, where Martin Luther 2) Three Added Writings 

King Jr. delivered what ■became his world-famous “I 
Have a Dream” speech. That year marked the 100th 
anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation; yet 
Black America, he said, was “still badly crippled by the 
manacles of segregation and the chains of discrimina- 
tion, still living on a lonely island of poverty in the Letter of Kar 

midst of a vast ocean of material prosperity” v V -A;’--'"-* U ; - y. .. 

Forty years later, the June 2003 rebellion against 
police abuse that broke out in Benton Harbor, Mich. Stand For— and Who We Are ’ 

proves how little has been changed since King’s clear her aut horship for the fb 

description of Black America and exposes the perma- 
nence of the racism deeply embedded in U.S. capital- FROM RAYA DUNAYEVSI 
ism. Black youth today continue to be warehoused in VIEW OF THE TWO-WAY 
prisons at a rate far exceeding their percentage of the THE U.S. AND AFRICA" 
population, and their unemployment rate always twice what American civilization 

u . ™ 6 Amen ^ ls / ls “ g f a . fa f er P ace Marx's deep American roots 

whites. The scenes of Benton Harbor in flames recalled Take the sucdnct . 

Cincmnat 1 in 2 0°0, and Los Angeles -in 1992 The fact ed ^ situation in the Ch 

that this explosmn occurred in a city of 12,000 reflects moment as the war dragged 0 

the depth of anger m African-American communities era|s were winning so decis 
across the U.S 

American Civilization 
on Trial shows that the 
contradictions in the 
movements for freedom 
cannot be Overcome with- 
out working out a unity of 
the movement from prac- 
tice and the movement 
from theory as the foun- 
dation for an overall phi- 
losophy that can form the 
foundation of ’a new 
human social order. In 
short, ever since the 
1960s it has become clear 
that even the greatest 
actions need the direction 
from a total philosophy of 
freedom. When the strug- 
gle has reached such a 
multidimensional intensi- 
ty that it encompasses all Mass protest in Cincinnati against police abuse, April 2000, 
the forces for revolution 

from the Black dimension to women to youth to rank T , • , . j ^ ri «79 a 

and file labor, what is needed is to concretize such a newer paths to revo l u { io n....*h: 
philosophy for our age.... . bility of a revolution coming 

Raya Dunayevskaya had intended to issue in 1963 a underd eveloped lands achieve 
statement on the 100th anniversary of the Emancipa- with the emergence of a w 

tion Proclamation. It became American Civilization on ° , 
Trial when theCuban Missile Crisis „f October W Sn” f™s Set Th 
made it clear that what had to be raised — against the ryn w 11 • aa,' 

threat of a nuclear war that could annihilate all of ghowed ^ we had indeed 

humanity— was the call for a totally new society. The reached a totall new move . 

task was to find the social forces that represented that ment from tice to theo . 
kind of revoMtion. The work she authored was signed that was itself a new 

by the National Editorial Board of News and Letters form of th It wag this 

Committees and its organizational stamp was made new movement from 

dear m its final section, which was called ‘What We .. noo now • es f rnirl 


fifth edition of American Civilization in Trial 
contains the following new features: , 

1) New 2003 Preface from the National Editorial Board of News and Letters Committees 


ded Writings from Charles Denby, author Indignant Heart: A Black Workers' Journal: 
• Black Masses Always Fought Militarism 

• 25 Years of editing 'News & Letters’ 

* On 'American Civilization on Trial' 

3) "To the People of the United States," 
setter of Karl Marx of September 1865 on the outcome of the U.S. Civil War 




Stand For — and Who We Are.” This edition will make 
clear her authorship for the first time.... 

FROM RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA'S "A 1980S 
VIEW OF THE TWO-WAY ROAD BETWEEN 
THE U.S. AND AFRICA" 

What American Civilization on Trial reveals is both 
Marx's deep American roots and his Promethean 
vision. Take the succinct way in which Marx pinpoint- 
ed the situation in the Civil War at its darkest 
moment, as the war dragged on and the Southern gen- 
erals were winning so decisively as to produce a 

d e fe a t i s t 
attitude in 
the North. 
Marx looked 
at the forces 
of revolu- 
tion: "A sin- 
gle Negro 
regiment 
would have 
a remark- 
able effect 
on Southern 
nerves. . . a 
war of this 
kind must 
be conduct- 
ed along 
grevolution- 
g ary lines" 
5 (Letter from 
Q Marx to 

ainst police abuse, April 2000. Engels, Aug. 

7, 1862).... 

In his last decade [1872-83] Marx discovered still 
newer paths to revolution.. ..his projection of the possi- 
bility of a revolution coming first in technologically 
underdeveloped lands achieved a new meaning for our 
age with the emergence of a whole new Third World, as 
well as new mass struggles and the birth of new revo- 
lutionary forces as reason. The Black dimension in the 
U.S. as well as in Africa 
showed that we had, indeed, ^ < ' . <V<|| 

reached a totally new move- S 

ment from practice to theo- Mb |g 

ry that was itself a new S 

form of theory. It was this « " if 

new movement from prac- 'K; 5 ^ 

tice those new voices from IbBMI h P 

below — which we heard, 
recorded, and dialectically /J: 'fi&ii 

developed. Those voices 
demanded that a new move- 
ment from theory be rooted i aHH 
in that movement from ' 

practice and become devel- " J ,v/ 

oped to the point of philoso- ;• 
phy — a philosophy of world ; 

revolution.... Wf 

FROM PART I: FROM 
THE FIRST THROUGH 
THE SECOND AMERI- . || - 

CAN REVOLUTION * - 

Nothing since [the Aboli- . 

tionist movement] has w|'. '• \ • 

superceded this merger of - "s . ' ' . " 

the white intellectual with Ws U 

the Negro masses with the : | ' jggaH : -'v 


i 

- 1 


the right to the ballot nor to property nor to divorce. 
They were internationalist, covering Europe with their 
message, and bringing back to this country the mes- 
sage of the Irish Freedom Fighters. 

They sought no rewards of any kind, fighting for the 
pure idea, though that meant facing the hostility of the 
national government, the state, the local police, and the 
best citizens who became the most unruly mobs, They 
were beaten, mobbed and stoned.... 

FROM PART 3: IMPERIALISM AND RACISM 

It is no historic secret that the later the bourgeois 
revolution against feudalism or slavery takes place, the 
less complete it is, due to the height of class opposition 
between capital and labor. The lateness in the abolition 
of slavery in the U.S. accounts for the tenacious eco- 
nomic survivals of slavery which still exist in the U.S. 

Nevertheless, as the strength of Populism and the 
solidarity of Black and white that it forged showed, the 
economic survival of slavery couldn't have persisted, 
much less dominated the life of the Negroes North as 
well as South, if they hadn't been reinforced by the 
"new" Northern capital. It was not the "psychology of 
Jim Crowism" that did the reinforcing. The "psychology 
of Jim Crowism" is itself the result, not the cause, of 
monopoly capital extending its tentacles into the 
Caribbean and the Pacific as it became transformed 
into imperialism, with the Spanish- American War.... 

FROM PART 6: THE NEGRO AS 
TOUCHSTONE OF HISTORY 

The most exciting chapter in human affairs since 
World War II was written by the African Revolutions. 
The first All-African People’s Conference, in 1958 when 
Ghana was the only independent state, disclosed not 
just Pan-Africanism but the making of a Negro Inter- 
national. 

Tiny Guinea's "No!" to France won her freedom and 
thereby reaffirmed that the greatest force for remaking 
the world remains the human being. In less than a 
decade no fewer than 22 African nations won their 
independence. The banner under which this freedom 
from colonialism has been achieved — Pan-African- 
. ism — is not a purely African phenomenon. It 
' t has had a multiple birth and development in 

which the American contribution is impor- 
I uit. Where standard history texts, in their 
vulgar materialistic way, still dwell in detail 
. | on the long-dead triangular trade of rum, 
‘ molasses and slaves — between Africa, the 
1 I I West Indies and the U.S.T-it is the ever-live 
jr ‘ triangular development of internationalism, 

masses in action and ideas which is the dom- 

'c inant force today.... 


ment trom theory be rooted • w; , , FROM PART 7: 

in that movement from ‘I 

practice and become devel- i „ FACING THE CHALLENGE, 1941-63 

oped to the point of philoso- dumfc The truth is old radicals are forever blind 

phy a philosophy of world Oiifc to the positive, the subjective new dimensions 

revolution.... vf of an .Y spontaneous struggle. Each struggle is 

FROM PART I: FROM ■%&&& VZ f fought out in separateness, and remains iso- 

THE FIRST THROUGH ' ’ * lated. While the way to hell may be paved 

THE SECOND AMERI- g * I with Little Rocks, the way to a new society 

CAN REVOLUTION must have totally new foundations not alone 

1 -*,ar w ■ f a ' , -AuBt in action but in thought.... 

Nothing since [the Aboli- ' |§Sp v ^ The very people who played down the East 

tionist movement] has *3^ \ $ 4 European revolts, from Stalin's death, in 

superceded this merger of gm' Pffc 'f f f 1953, through the Hungarian Revolution, in 

the white intellectual with Itf 4S 1 -! '.J 1956, also played down the Negro struggles 

the Negro masses with the ". . iat .: from the Montgomery Bus Boycott, in 1956, 

same intense devotion to Patrice Lumumba, a leader of the through the Freedom Rides, in 1961, to the 
principle, the same intimacy Afrkan independence movement. current struggles in Georgia, Alabama, and 
of relations of white and Mississippi. We, on the other hand, do not 


Black, the same unflinching propaganda in face of mob 
persecution — and even death — the same greatness of 
character which never bent during three long decades 
of struggle until the irrepressible conflict occurred, and 
even then did not give up the fight but sought to trans- 
form it — and succeeded — from a war of mere suprema- 
cy of Northern industry over Southern cotton culture 
to one of emancipation of slaves. 

The movement renounced all traditional politics, 
considering all political parties of the day as "corrupt." 
They were inter-racial and in a slave society preached 
and practiced Negro equality. They were distinguished 
as well for inspiring, aligning with and fighting for 
equality of women in an age when women had neither 


divide the underlying philosophy from participation in 
all these struggles. 

Above all, we hold fast to the one-worldedness and 
the new Humanist thinking of all oppressed from the 
East German worker to the West Virginia miner; from 
the Hungarian revolutionary to the Montgomery Bus 
Boycotter; as well as from the North Carolina Sit-Inner 
to the African Freedom Fighter. The elements of the 
new society, submerged the world over by the might of 
capital, are emerging in all sorts of unexpected and 
unrelated places. What is missing is the unity of these 
movements from practice with the movement from the- 
ory into an overall philosophy that can form the foun- 
dation of a totally new social order. 
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BLACK LATIN AMERICA 

John Alan’s column in the October 
N&L on race in Latin America raises 
questions about places like Brazil, 
where race has come up in a new way. 
On the one hand, Lula has appointed 
the first Black supreme court justice 
and appointed more Blacks than any- 
one. On the other, they are having diffi- 
culty initiating quotas because of 
Brazil's racial make-up. While the U.S. 
was developing racist "scientific" theo- 
ries about the superiority of the white 
race, Brazil developed a big mulatto 
population mostly through intermar- 
riage. They had a concept of "whiten- 
ing" Brazil. I understand that one of the 
ways Brazil pursued that was to 
encourage European emigration to the 
south of Brazil rather than use the 
Black labor already there. It is a very 
serious issue and I appreciate the way 
John Alan is sparking that discussion. 

Mitch Weerth 
California 

When politicians talk about Latin 
America they tend to refer to a conti- 
nent or islands where everybody speaks 
Spanish and everybody is of European 
descent. But that is not the historical 
reality. As John Alan showed, Black and 
African slaves were already members of 
Columbus' crews. The struggles carried 
on by the Blacks in the U.S. are the 
same struggles carried on by Black 
Latin America. The ideas they spread 
influenced the whole continent. 

Racism has been used as an instru- 
ment of exploitation and the divisions 
between classes is reflected in the color 
of skin. Racism has been reflected also 
in the exploitation of the Haitian peo- 
ples used by the American corporations 
to work in the sugar plantations with 
inhuman conditions. Religions have 
also been an instrument of exploitation 
and class division. Many Blacks and 
indigenous peoples were used to extract 
gold and silver from the mines, working 
12 and 16 hour days, while the Catholic 
churches forced them to build missions 
and monasteries and try to make them 




believe it was their destiny to live like 
animals. 

Dominican-American 

California 


WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 
AS MEASURE 
OF FREEDOM 


At the Labor Notes Biannual Confer- 
ence on "Troublemaking in Troubled 
Times— Organizing to Win!" Joseph 
Akinlayja, General Secretary of the 
National Union of Petroleum and Natu- 
ral Gas Workers of the Nigerian Labor 
Congress spoke in the final session of 
the strategies that helped them oppose 
Big Oil in Nigeria. The tanker truck dri- 
vers had been organized into the same 
union, and supported their strike. What 
was to me an especially important part 
of his report was that when the women 
spontaneously occupied Chevron, the 
union supported them and continued to 
work closely with them without trying to 
dictate what form of organization they 
would develop. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

*** 

The article on "Women are Human" in 
the October N&L made me ask why we 
still have to say that in our times. It is 
relatively recently that women and chil- 
dren started being considered victims of 
homicide and acts of violence against 
them began to be considered a crime. 
The quote from the Iraqi women's state- 
ment that "women's freedom is the mea- 
sure of freedom and humanity in soci- 
ety" sounded very much like something 


WAR, RESISTANCE, AND THE NEED FOR A 
NEW ALTERNATIVE— A REPRISE 


In the Perspectives Thesis which was 
first published in the July N&L and 
then developed and adopted at the 
National Gathering over Labor Day, the 
concern was to confront the impasse the 
movement against global capital faces 
when the immediate facts in the cycle of 
war and terror dominate discussion. 

It is imperative, first of all, to com- 
prehend the nature of the objective 
stage we are fighting. To say the latest 
stage of imperialism is a determinate 
stage of capitalist development and not 
a conspiracy hatched by a few neo-con- 
servatives in the White House doesn't 
mean there aren't a lot of contingencies 
and conspiratorial plots. After all, we 
just learned that Bush's pre-September 
2001 energy task force focused primari- 
ly on how to divvy up oil contracts in a 
post-war Iraq. It means that the gener- 
al tendency was there even under Clin- 
ton, who started us on this road to per- 
manent war. 

It also doesn't mean there aren't dif- 
ferences among capitalists over how to 
carry out this permanent war. Wesley 
Clark may have a very different view of 
how to conduct this war than Bush, but 
it is from the same point of view of bet- 
ter serving the needs of global capital. 
Once you see that imperialism is organ- 
ic to capitalist development, your oppo- 
sition to it focuses on the problem of 
transcending capitalism. 

Ron Brockmeyer 
California 

The Perspectives Thesis explicitly 
rejects "a one-sided opposition to U.S. 
imperialism" and I absolutely agree 
with that. But I find a tendency to 
assume "imperialism" is the root of 
world problems without adequately con- 
sidering other factors. For instance, it 
states "This has not stopped global cap- 
ital from continuing to strip the conti- 
nent (Africa) of raw materials and natu- 
ral resources— often through the media- 
tion of local capitalist, regional states 
and domestic elites— as most tragically 
seen in Congo, where over three million 


have perished since 1998." 

Despite the title "War, resistance and 
the need for a new alternative," the 
deadliest war on the planet is not direct- 
ly mentioned. The sentence quoted 
implies more than it says, but gives the 
impression that three million or more 
have perished because of exploitation by 
"global capital," while forces within 
Congo and within Africa are reduced to 
"mediation." While there is a damning 
historical critique of the West's responsi- 
bility for underdevelopment, poverty and 
dictatorship in Congo, much less clear is 
the role of Western governments and 
corporations since the fall of Mobutu. 
Did they light the fire, fan the flames, or 
just not do enough to put it out? Have 
they intervened too much or too little? 

What can Marxist-Humanists and 
other internationalists do to help the 
people of Congo get out of this hellish 
mess? In posing the questions I don't 
mean to imply that I have any answers. 
We need to research and debate all these 
questions. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

It may seem overwhelming to call for 
breaking with the production of surplus 
value. But it must have seemed just as 
overwhelming in the 1840s to call for the 
end of slavery. Yet there were not just 
slaves and free Blacks, but also white 
Abolitionists who would not compromise 
with slavery. They together were the 
ones who brought on the Civil War that 
ended slavery. 

Black writer 
California 

Much of the Left is preoccupied with 
throwing out the present administration 
in the next elections. It's not that I am 
not for that, but it is wishful thinking to 
believe that if we only had more benign 
leaders we'd solve our problems. N&L's 
distinctive contribution is its indictment 
of the capitalist system in its entirety. 

Supporter 
New York 


Marx said in 1844, It is still accurate. 

David 
Oakland, CA 


WHAT MAKES A SAINT? 

As the world press focuses on the Vat- 
ican's efforts to make Mother Theresa a 
saint I couldn't help thinking that while 
she did help some people— especially the 
sick poor nobody else would touch, like 
the lepers— what she did to women and 
children is debatable. Her strong, vocal 
opposition to abortion and birth con- 
trol-even among the poor who could 
not afford physically or financially to 
have any, much less unlimited chil- 
dren— contributed greatly to the exis- 
tence of that sea of suffering babies and 
dying mothers she is credited with help- 
ing. The real saints are those who do 
whatever they can to keep that from 
happening. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 


ISRAEL 

AND 

PALESTINE 

WOMEN'S 

MARCH 









Please think seriously about joining 
our women's International Human 
Rights March in Israel and Palestine 
this winter, from Dec. 20 to Jan. 11. 
During this three-week period we will 
hold a daily march to advocate peace 
and human rights, walking through. 
Israel and Palestine, splitting the days 
evenly between them. There will also be 
cultural and musical exchanges. To -get 
more information on the itinerary and 
contact information about the commit- 
tees organizing groups where you live, 
visit the international website at 
http://humanrightsmarch.org. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 


COUNTERING ETHNIC 
FRICTION 

An old radical who worked in the 
mines in northern West Virginia in the 
'30s told me this story about countering 
discrimination in the mines. There is a 
long-standing tradition in the coal 
mines that if a miner is killed in the 
mines, all others walk out in respect. In 
one mine, most of the miners, including 
Irish, Russians, Italians, Poles and 
Slavs walked out, but several did not. 
The miners who walked out got together 
and met the men who had stayed in and 
beat the hell out of them. But to avoid 
ethnic frictions, the Irish beat the Irish, 
the Russians beat the Russians, the 
Italians beat the Italians, and so on. 
That was the way, he said, that they 
kept unity in the rank-and-file. 

Ex-miner 
' Detroit 


CONTRADICTIONS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 

The mass movement in Bolivia proves 
how correct are the ideas of N&L when 
a people with rocks and determination 
were able to overthrow a giant support- 
ed by a big empire, and a poor nation of 
peasants, mine workers and farmers 
took destiny in their hands without the 
need of a vanguard party or the rhetoric 
of famous intellectuals. It proves how 
strong are the voices from below. 

This is only the beginning of many 
victories that are going to follow in 
Latin America and in the world. If 
Engels said when Marx died that he was 
a genius, what can we call Raya Duna- 
yevskaya who .visualized these passions 
and dimensions in our world? 

Revolutionary 
Los Angeles 


RHETORIC VS. REALITY 

You hear more and more people ask- 
ingihow our leaders can talk about need- 
ing to rebuild another people's country 
(after they have destroyed it) when our 
own country is in such a mess. I keep 
remembering that Bush's campaign slo- 
gan before he became president was "we 
should not try to be the world's police- 
man or intervene in every hot spot in 
the world." Unfortunately, Bush may be 
left hanging in the wind in Iraq, but it's 
the American people that are paying the 
price for his folly. 

Observer 

California 

I *** 

A packed house crammed into the 
small auditorium at Christian Brothers 
University here to hear Kathy Kelly, the 
three time Nobel Peace Prize nominee 
who helped initiate Voices in the Wilder- 
ness. She cut past the rhetoric of war to 
the reality of the lived experience of war 
in Iraq. She told a moving story of the 
director of the musical conservatory in 
Baghdad who described the destruction 
of one of the most important cultural 
assets in the Middle East and directed 
students in a Sibelius song in Arabic. 
The song describes the people's affinity 
with humanity in overcoming the divi- 
sions between us and Kelly sang the 
sonjg to the audience in Arabic. 

Anti-war activist 
Memphis 


REPARATIONS 

RUN-AROUND 

A| first hearing on the Reparations 
Class Action Lawsuit- here was on Feb. 
26 before Judge Charles R. Norgle in a 
courtroom too small to accommodate 
everyone. The plaintiffs were pitting 
descendants of Africans who were 
enslaved in the U.S. against 13 domestic 
corporations and one foreign corporation 
(Lloyds of London). The defendants 
want a dismissal of all counts. After 
botih sides made their introduction, 
Judge Norgle set May 7 for the next 
hearing. At that second hearing Judge 
Norgle listened to a total of eight min- 
utes'of testimony from all the- attorneys . 
The attorney for Lloyds said he didn't 
knovy if the main office in London had 
beejn served with the papers. 

(the plaintiffs' attorneys wanted to 
get; depositions because of the age and 
health of the direct descendants. By the 
tinae of the third hearing on July 21, one 
of fhe main plaintiffs had died. The 
defendants' attorneys came with three 
motions to dismiss the case. The plain- 
tiffs' attorneys said they had not 
received any of the judge's recent ruling 
"in writing." The judge seems to be lean- 
ing toward doing what the defendants 
want— namely, to throw out the case. 

George 

Chicago 

Support struggles of 

1 1 IRAQI FEMINISTS 

I j Regarding Anne Jaelard's article in 
the; October issue of N&L, "Challenge 
from Iraqi Feminists," about the 
Qfganization of Women's Freedom in 
Itjaq which I co-founded: I was very 
ppased to see a Nqrth American Lefit- 
iM (trying to reach out to oppressed 
vypmen under political Islamists and 
recognizing their cause -without giv- 
ii|(g : priority to the Islamists, who were 
tjje 1 favorite allies of the. Western Left 
dsjie solely to their being anti-Ameri- 
can. You need to know that I was 
banned from many Leftist anti-war 
gatherings in Toronto because I did 
not compromise women's issues and 
spoke forcefully against the abuse of 


omen's rights in 
(Coming much m 
«t-war Iraq. 
'Many in my 
loathed a- sigh of 
mebody cares ab 
ithout blinding 
jpy to the facts. 

be acquainted - 
id real Marxists 1 


Iraq,- which are 
e obvious in the 




sure) 
finally, 
s issues 
volun- 
)leased 
linkers 
s like yourself. 
Yanar Mohammed 
Baghdad, Iraq 

v or more information 
lization of Women's 
l, visit their website 
n aq.com . 
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Bush's deepening 

(Continued from page 1) 

against grocery stores in California (see story on p. 3), 
West Virginia and Missouri. Other states' unionized 
workers will follow them out soon. 

The ever-increasing cost of health care is one aspect 
of an ever-increasing pressure on workers. The pres- 
sure to increase productivity results in new technology 
and speed up. One worker at United Parcel Services’ 
plant in Hodgkins, Illinois— where workers’ bodies are 
pushed to match the speed of computer signals— said: 
“I can only keep working because I’m in small sorts 
now. Everybody’s body breaks down in this place, soon- 
er or later.” Accidents become commonplace, and 
turnover is so ferocious there that many workers never 
make it into the union to gain health coverage. 

Health care is a logical place for workers to draw the 
line against the logic of capital which gets played out 
in the bodies of the working class, even in their very 
cells. This logic is seen at its most vicious in the attack 
on the unemployed army, on myriad warehoused pris- 
oners of the “war on drugs,” and in the denial of health 
care to them which helps spread diseases like AIDS 
and hepatitis C. It is seen as well in the warehousing 
of the sick and the elderly in nursing homes, especial- 
ly wretched, crowded inner-city ones where the Black 
poor are shelved, where people may go for weeks with- 
out a hot meal. There the only "crime 1 ' being "paid for" 
is human mortality itself. 

Cuts and restrictions in the AIDS Drug Assistance 
Program (ADAP), which has greatly aided the working 
poor, is a case in point. Despite Bush's words on fight- 
ing AIDS, the budgetary crisis in state governments 
has meant that funds for ADAP are being cut or 
capped, that requirements for assistance under it have 
been tightened, and that people have begun to die 
needlessly. This is the class struggle in its most brutal 
form, murder, passed off as economic "reason." 

This logic gets played out internationally in the 
human devastation of Africa, by poverty and diseases 
like AIDS, in the threatened devastation of India and 
China by AIDS, in the fallen life expectancies for Russ- 
ian workers and the spread of ADDS in Eastern Europe, 
and in. the struggle over obtaining affordable AIDS 
drugs in poorer countries. The logic of capital ends up 
being not so far removed from the insane “logic” of the 
Taliban which, in the name of religion, helped to give 
Afghanistan the lowest life expectancies in the world. 

The struggle of American workers for health care 
now has to be seen to be opening new international 
perspectives and possibilities. 

ACTUALLY CARING ABOUT IRAQ 

Those who have been proven to be right about the 
war in Iraq are the many who attended anti-war rallies 
saying things like, “Yes, Saddam is evil and should go, 
but I don’t trust Bush to remove him.” 

As during the Vietnam War, opposition has begun to 
emerge from the mainstream. Two mothers of military 
families recently spoke out in Chicago. Stacy: “I got a 
call from my son and he didn’t sound like himself. Two 
soldiers he knew committed suicide. The despair in his 


BLACK/ RED VIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 

pay, that would eliminate him. And that eliminated 
hundreds in the Rider trial.” After this elimination of 
hundreds of African Americans from jury service, Hol- 
lister said: “What we were left with was a predomi- 
nantly white middle class, well-established jury.” ( The 
San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 3, 2003.) 

Hollister has given us a picture of how class justice 
is practiced in Oakland. But there is more. Oakland’s 
alleged justice contains a degenerate racist ideology 
that sees African Americans as potential or lying crim- 
inals. This racist concept was in the minds of the 
jurors, who advanced the idea that the tactics of the 
Riders were necessary in their fight against drug deal- 
ers. The idea that the end justified the means, and that 
Riders who were clearly guilty of abuse were justified 
in their tactics, was projected until the jury became 
hopelessly deadlocked. 

According to jurors interviewed by the Oakland Tri- 
bune after the deadlocked jury was dismissed, “their 56 
days of deliberation [was] polarized from the outset, 
with the foreman proclaiming on day one there was too 
much reasonable doubt to convict on any of the 35 
charges. The divided camps were described as ‘conser- 
vative’ and ‘liberal,' with one inclined to trust police 
and the other being skeptical of the integrity of cops.” 

Police have a history of maltreating African Ameri- 
cans and not being condemned for it by most white 
Americans. African Americans in Los Angeles, Newark, 
Detroit and Cincinnati have revolted against the con- 
sensus that gave police blanket impunity to beat up or 
kill them. The Riders in Oakland didn't do anything 
quite as bad as the police in those cities, but they did 
send innocent African Americans to prison. 

The Riders' trial revealed that a jury without African 
Americans makes it possible for racist policemen to ter- 
rorize African Americans without fear of punishment. 
Racism still exists in California decades after the Civil 
Rights Movement and the enactment of federal legisla- 
tion making African Americans "free and equal." Oak- 
land's African Americans will organize to oppose every 
form of regenerated racism as they have in the past. 
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quagmire — the U.S. economy and Iraq 


voice was unbelievably terrible. I don’t think the num- 
bers of deaths they [the military] are reporting are 
accurate.” She read a letter from her son: “The past 
month I’ve been sick twice, once from sand flea fever, 
once from the water.” Her son said, “What’s the pur- 
pose? They [the Iraqis] don’t want us here.” 


Another mother, Fran: “I believe the only way to 
support the troops was to speak out. My son is attend- 
ing group therapy at Camp Pendleton [for stress]. Half 



Melbourne, Australia — Thousands demonstrated on 
Oct. 22 against Bush's visit here. 


of the young men in his platoon just graduated from 
high school. Combat pay is $250 a month. My son 
wishes he did not join.” 

A survey in Armed Forces magazine reported that 

The logic of freedom 

by Tom More 

As much as the Bush administration would like peo- 
ple to believe that only the Fedayeen Saddam is hostile 
to the U.S. military occupation of Iraq, signs are every- 
where that the season of discontent is nearly universal. 
It’s not just the myth of liberation purveyed by the 
Bush Doctrine that blinds certain people to the brutal 
reality and naked contradictions of military occupa- 
tion. Considered on a world scale, these people are few 
in the first place— more than 70% of the public around 
the world opposes the U.S.-led war. 

Rather, a certain logic is afoot that impoverishes our 
understanding of the second Iraq, an Iraq that wants 
neither Ba'athist rule, nor Halliburton, nor theocracy, 
but freedom. The binary logic of first negation and its 
corollary— a politics of comparison and “lesser-evil- 
ism”— permanently inhibits the capacity to conceive a 
history of a freedom alternative to Bush/Halliburton 
(what Marx called “free-trader vulgaris”) on the one 
hand and ayatollahs and Stalinists on the other. 

“No to Saddam, No to Bush!” is the expression of a 
struggle from below that demands a better logic of 
explanation and a new philosophy of freedom. There is 
no easy answer to Lenin’s question, “What is to be 
done?” But we cannot so much as pose this question 
until we ask the prior ones: done about what, and for 
the sake of what? 

Intelligence has no choice but to conceive an idea. 
Since theocracy murders questions, it is also the death 
of ideas; it issues a fatwa instead. This is the charac- 
teristic that fundamentalism shares with totalitarian- 
ism, the purge and the death squad. 

Likewise, the regime of the Bush Doctrine is the 
anti-idea. First come the requirements of capital; after- 
wards, the rationalization— be it whacky born-again 
Christianity, the debauched, Strauss-inspired ravings 
of a Wolfowitz and the Plan for a New American Cen- 
tury, or the anti-intellectual jingoism of the warmon- 
ger’s inheritance of the White Man’s Burden, on which 
Blair and Rumsfeld are indistinguishable. 

“No to Saddam, No to Bush!” is a second negation: 
the negation of the negation is not the return to the 
same, not the dog chasing its tail. Rather, “No to Sad- 
dam, No to Bush!” is the positive, creative, irrepress- 
ible idea of freedom itself. The second Iraq is talking to 
the second America. The first step in knowing what is 
to be done is to listen to these voices. Tb hear them well 
we need a different logic, beyond the weird triangula- 
tion of Bush, Ba'athism, and bin Laden. 
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one-third of the U.S. forces in Iraq are suffering from 
low morale and don’t intend to re-enlist. 

These aren't people who sympathize with any dicta- 
tor who says they oppose the U.S., nor are they apolo- 
gists for A1 Qaeda. They represent that large majority 
of Americans who opposed unilateral U.S. action 
against Iraq, and were genuinely concerned about 
Iraqis. 

The opposition to Bush and Ashcroft's USA PATRI- 
OT Act is another expression of this mainstream dis- 
sent. A recent Chicago City Council resolution states: 
“The USA PATRIOT Act sipied by George W. Bush, in 
the opinion of many Americans, contains a number of 
provisions that... fundamentally alter our civil liberties 
without increasing our security... the City of Chicago 
joins the almost 200 other U.S. cities and affirms its 
strong opposition to terrorism, and also affirms that 
any efforts to end terrorism not be waged at the 
expense of the fundamental civil rights and liberties of 
the people of Chicago, the United States and the 
World...” The Resolution passed by a 37 to 7 vote in the 
Council, with 6 abstentions. 

A Chicago activist who worked to build support for 
this resolution, said, “The idea behind passing it was to 
alert the public to the danger of the Act to civil liber- 
ties in general, to immigrants, labor, and general pri- 
vacy issues. The U.S. State’s Attorney was spurred into 
coming to the hearings and making ludicrous state- 
ments about how harmless its provisions really were. 
This led one Alderman to ask, then why do you need to 
have this Act at all? ” 

Indeed, as another Chicago activist said, even many 
on the Right have come to the conclusion that 
Ashcroft’s efforts are a threat to civil liberties. 

TOWARD INTERNATIONALISM 

The situation of women is a measure of the state of 
occupied Iraq. Baghdad native Zainab Salbi, founder of 
Women for Women International said: “Food distribu- 
tion... was occurring mostly through the 
mosque.... There are now a lot of women who are 
required to dress in specific ways, women who had not 
previously worn the veil and now have to so they can 
get food packages. And because of the security risk, 
every time they leave the home to get to food or what- 
ever they may need, they risk their safety.” ( off our 
backs, July-August 2003) 

The Iraqi Left has presented more serious proposals 
and analyses than have so far been expressed from the 
large anti-war coalitions' platforms. The Worker-Com- 
munist Party of Iraq calls for an end to the U.S. occu- 
pation but holds out no illusions in the Ba'athist or 
Islamist "resistance": "The resistance by the remnants 
of the Ba'ath regime, nationalist, and Islamic 
groups.. not only have nothing to do with the rights and 
future of the Iraqi people, but they are completely 
against the interests of the masses. To achieve their 
own reactionary objectives, these groups victimize peo- 
ple and sacrifice the basis of life in the society." 

The moment is ripe for a rebirth of genuine interna- 
tionalism. This has not been the gist of the debate that 
has flowered in today's fertile crescent of unreason, 
with imperialist Bush as one horn, terrorist bin Laden 
as the other, passing through their mutual friends and 
allies in totalitarian Wahhabist Saudi Arabia, encom- 
passing their friends the Muslim Brotherhood, and 
their allies, the British Socialist Workers Party and 
U.S. International Action Center. 

"Nevertheless," as Marx wrote, "in human history 
reason does conquer." Just as the human logic of the 
American workers' struggle opens international per- 
spectives, so the human logic of the struggles of work- 
ers, women, gays, youth, and others in Iraq opens new 
possibilities for solidarity. 
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PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


Dialectics as a way of life 


Editor’s note: These excerpts of a review of The 
Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the 
Dialectic in Hegel and Marx, by Raya Dunayevska- 
ya (ed. Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson, Lexington 
Books, 2002), was recently published in The Interna- 
tional Journal of Philosophy (Vol. 32, No. 2, 2003) 
in The Philippines. 

In examining the Hegelian underpinnings of Marx’s 
writings, Raya Dunayevskaya developed the philo- 
sophical perspective of Marxist-Humanism traced in 
her book The Power of Negativity . It is based upon the 
idea of assessing mental and physical work at equal 
value and focuses upon the self-actualization of every 
person without distinctions of gender, class, and face. 

Marxist-Humanism is a philosophy of rev- 
olution and the negation of the negative is 
central to her dialectics. In “Toward philo- 
sophic new beginnings in Marxist-Human- 
ism,” which appeared in the 1989 Quarterly 
Journal of Ideology (Vol. 13), Hudis remarks: 

Dunayevskaya first donated much of 
her published and unpublished writings to 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor 
and Urban Affairs in 1969, with the addi- 
tion of several volumes of new material in 
1981. She named the collection The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection —Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World 
Development .. . .Dunayevskaya’s unique 
concept of “living Archives” was rooted in 
her view of the importance of sharing not 
only the results, but also the process of 
her philosophic development of Marxist- 
Humanism. Thus, she insisted that these 
Archives be donated, organized and 
expanded by the living founder of the body 
of ideas, and that the Collection be made 
available to all those interested, both 
scholars and archivists alike. 

While the above passage was written by one of the 
editors 13 years before the publication of Dunayevska- 
ya’s book, it forewarns the reader of the importance of 
the process, in addition to the product. 

The organization of the book follows the same form 
by presenting in the first chapter Dunayevskaya’s last 
major discussion of dialectics before her death.. ..The 
remainder of the book chronicles the process through 
her correspondence and other writings. 

It is through the correspondence that the reader 
gains a more personal glimpse of the inquiring nature 
of the author. She encourages others to share then- 
thoughts and engage in dialectics with her about the 
meaning, usage, and implication of Marx’s work. 

Dunayevskaya plumbs the work of Hegel and Marx 
for an understanding of their use of dialetics; however, 
she is not writing to clarify dialectics for the uninitiat- 
ed. As stated above, she seeks to share the process of 
her philosophic development and her own understand- 


ing of dialectics. The editors choose selections, that 
help the reader trace the development of her under- 
standing and application of dialectics. 

The strength of the book lies in the craft of editing. 
The editors are meticulous in footnoting the changes 
between the original and subsequent copies of her 
work. They add the historical and personal perspec- 
tives of the author to create a context for understand- 
ing the writings and her process of development. The 
reader will receive the grounding to read her work 
with greater understanding because of the editors’ syn- 
thesis and explanations. 

It is easiest to understand Dunayevskaya’s work 
from a critical theorist framework. She moves towards 
change by concretizing dialectics in the realities of the 

day. Her development 
can be understood 
only through her 
study of dialectics. It 
is her application of 
dialectics to the reali- 
ties of life that allows 
her such growth. 

PHILOSOPHIC 
MOMENTS 

The first chap- 
ter... walks the reader 
through Marx’s philo- 
sophic moment in 
1844 when he praises 
Hegel for discovering 
the "negation of nega- 
tion” and criticizes 
him for shrouding it in 
mysticism or the eso- 
teric. It is her applica- 
tion that distinguish- 
es her writing, and 
the reader is able to 
share her concretization of the philosophical perspec- 
tive of Marxist-Humanism: 

In Hegelian dialectics, the philosophic moment 
is a determinant: even if the person who is driven 
to articulate the Idea of that “moment” was very 
nearly unconscious as to its depth and its ramifi- 
cations, it remained the element that governed 
the concretization that follows the laborious birth 
that poured forth in a torrent nevertheless, (p. 5) 

The editors identify Dunayevskaya’s philosophic 
moment in the second chapter of the book, writing: 

In the 1980s, when Dunayevskaya was review- 
ing the 50-year development of the philosophy 
that she had termed Marxist-Humanism in 1957, 
she discovered that her 1953 letters [on Hegel’s 
Absolutes] represented nothing less than its 
philosophical moment. Each stage of her develop- 
ment of this body of ideas constituted a further 


fleshing out and concretization of the new points 
of departure contained in the 1953 letters. But all 
of their ramificajtions were not evident from the 
start, even to herself. It took repeated returns to 
them on her part, in response to objective world 
events and developments in Marxist-Humanism, 
for the full meaning of these letters to show itself. 

This is part of the beauty and intellectual challenge 
of reading the book. There are no concrete definitions 
but there are rich discussions and works in progress as 
she returns to the same issues in a different context 
and reshapes her ildeas. New readers will shape their 
ideas as a post-structuralist by defining what some- 
thing is not rather than what it is or by what it has 
been as they are be|ing concretized by the author. There 
is confusion in tracking the changes and it is best to 
focus on the ideological changes of the author herself. 

Dunayevskaya’s i mantra— that ‘‘most of the post- 
Marx-Marxists did! not go far enough”— is explained in 
the first chapter fey quoting from the final chapter of 
her Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution-. 

It isn’t because we are any "smarter" that we 
can see so much more than other post-Marx Marx- 
ists. Rather; it is because of the maturity of our 
age. It is true thjat other post-Marx Marxists have 
rested on a truncated Marxism; it is equally true 
that no other generation could have seen the prob- 
lematic of our age, much less solve our problems. 
Only live human beings can recreate the revolu- 
tionary dialectic forever anew. And these live 
human beings must do so in theory as well as in 
practice. It is not a question of only meeting the 
challenge from practice, but of being able to meet 
the challenge from the self-development of the 
Idea, and the deepening theory to the point where 
it reaches Marx’s concept of the philosophy of "rev- 
olution in permanence." (p. 8) 

DIALECTICS OF | PHILOSOPHY 

Dunayevskaya fises the dialectics of philosophy to 
analyze the dialectics of organization. When she and 
C.L.R. James were leading the Johnson-Forest Ten- 
dency, James found that Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind 
held nothing more for their organization. Dunayevska- 
ya pushed on with her studies to find what she called 
“the new society” [where there would be an end to the 
division between mental and manual labor. This was a 
philosophic moment for Marxist-Humanism. 

The dialectic mfeahs d'evelopmenrtRfougK contradic- 
tion, not only as the first negation— when you say no 
and overthrow what is— but on through second nega- 
tivity, the establishment of something new. While the 
first negativity is only general negativity, the second is 
a concrete absolute negativity. It is important to dis- 
tinguish them. The positivity of a double negative does 
not bring you to the starting point nor is it intended to. 

For a simplistic example, one can think of students 
observing a teacher. A student sitting close to the win-' 
dow at the back Of the room will have a different per- 
spective of the teacher than one sitting near the door 
on the opposite 3ide of the room. In simple terms this 
represents the general negativity. The absolute nega- 
tivity (negation df the negative) would place its oppo- 
site directly behind the teacher within a different prox- 
imity. Instead of being far away, the absolute negative 
students would be in closer proximity to the teacher. 
This is closer to its absolute than the original student 
on the opposite side of the room. This does not address 
dialectics as the tendency of a notion to pass over into 
its own negation as the result of conflict with its inher- 
ent contradictory aspects, as Hegel identified it. 

This example does not help me to understand the 
original concept Which the Greeks were trying to find, 
i.e., a common understanding when there was a differ- 
ence of opinion that resulted in a totally different posi- 
tion than either initially had. Dialectics is more than 
ideas that bump; in the night. Dialectics is the develop- 
ment of ideas through contradictions reaching a com- 
mon view of what is correct for both sides. It has moved 
from polemics to understanding and working together 
for a common good. It is the language of revolution... 

The book repeatedly returns to Marx’s use of 
Hegelian dialectics, the importance of absolute nega- 
tivity, and that! Lenin was the first post-Marxist to 
appreciate Manx’s use of Hegel’s dialectics. While 
Dunayevskaya returns to these frequently she does so 
to share new inbights she has gained. The chapters of 
the book are in chronological order with the exception 
of the first chapter. Each chapter is a vignette of what 
Dunayevskaya was thinking and her current develop- 
ment of thought. Her insights get sharper and more 
focused as she turns to current affairs; however, there 
is no intention to leave dialectics. 

If we listen to what the Idea is, and we know 
that there is no difference between Idea and free- 
dom, then it will be equally the nature of the fact 
and the nature of cognition itself. That is one of 
the forms of getting to the transformation of real- 
ity— what Marx called the realization of freedom. 
That’s why Marx stuck so much to the dialectic. 
We’re not going to throw philosophy out, we have 
to realize it; that is, instead of an idea of freedom, 
it has to become the reality, (p. 207) 

-John Jenckes, De La Salle University 
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New Yorkers protest Bush's war 


New York , NY— The student anti-war and anti- 
occupation movement drew 300-400 people, young and 
old, to a meeting here Oct. 14 called "Speaking Truth to 
Empire: End the Occupation." Held near Columbia 
University, it was part of a tour being conducted by the 
Campus Anti-War Network. The first three speakers 
were more interesting than the superstars. 

The first speaker, from the Columbia Anti-War 
Coalition, began by describing the 1968 Columbia cam- 
pus occupation, engendered by the war in Vietnam and 
racism at home. He thought the difference between 
students now and the more activist ones then was "the 
clarity of connections between their lives and the mili- 
tary-industrial complex." He said this spring, after the 
anti-war movement failed to prevent war in Iraq, it 
was important that it began to discuss that the war 
isn't over for U.S soldiers and Iraqi civilians. 

The next speaker, from the Campus Anti-War Net- 
work, said that students’ opposition to the occupation 
of Iraq comes out of “a belief in self-determination, peo- 
ple's right to choose their own government.” She said, 
“Our demonstrations give strength to oppressed people 
all over the world, and to other protesters too. When 
you go out to a demonstration, you suddenly see that 
you're not crazy, or if you are, at least you're not the 
only one. We’re fighting for the future, for five or 50 
years from now, for pre-emptive peace.” She ended, 
“We're called the Ritalin generation, but some of us are 
paying attention.” 

Another speaker was from Military Families Speak 
Qut, a group of 800 families. She said that resistance 
to the occupation within the military includes dozens of 
covered-up suicides, and troops signing petitions to 
come home and petitions to remove Rumsfeld. A group 
of Hispanic mothers has threatened to go on hunger 
strike until their sons come home. She also warned 
that veterans’ benefits have been cut so much that 
troops coming home, often ill from poisoning agents, 
will have to wait even longer than the current six 
months to visit a hospital. She ended, “The families ask 
you to keep up the fight, bring the troops home!” 

Amy Goodman of Democracy Now onTacifica radio, 
TV and internet, said people all over are asking, “what 
was this invasion for?” and are outraged. Thirty million 
people around the world demonstrated against the 'war 
on Feb. 15. Even conservatives are concerned about the 
onslaught against our civil liberties; “librarians have 
become freedom fighters” for refusing to cooperate with 
government snooping. 

The main speaker was Tariq Ali, author of The Clash 
of Fundamentalisms and Bush in Babylon. He praised 
ongoing resistance to the U.S. occupation within Iraq, 
blit made no mention of the Islamist opposition that 
wants to impose a government like Iran’s. He also 
never mentioned what conditions are like for women in 


Iraq today due to these Islamists, who beat and rape 
women for going out of their houses. He claimed there 
are 44 resistance organizations, but he didn't describe 
them or even say whether they are secular or Islamist. 

I was appalled at these omissions, as well as some seri- 
ous misrepresentations of history, and was glad I was 
distributing a flyer and article about an organization of 
Iraqi women who are struggling against both the occu- 
pation and the Islamists. 

Ali’s presentation reflects the thinking of a large . 
part of the anti-war movement, the part that talks only 
about U.S. imperialism and not about the contradicto- 
ry forces within each country. This failure to see 
beyond existing claimants to power to the possibility of 
real social transformation, this willingness to side with 
anyone who is “the enemy of my enemy,” no matter how 
barbaric, has been a straightjacket on the anti-war 
movement. Unfortunately, there was no opportunity to 
challenge this view at this meeting. 

—Former Columbia student 


Oct. 22 march against 
police brutality 



Chicago — Activists and family members of victims 
of police abuse rallied on Oct. 22 as part of an annu- 
al nationwide day of protest against police brutality. 


Asian-Americans protest Bush visit to Manila 


San 'Francisco— Seventy Asian Americans, led by 
Filipinos for Global Justice Not War, marched to and 
picketed the Philippine Consulate in San Francisco on 
Oct. 17 to protest George W. Bush’s Oct. 18 meeting 
with Philippines President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo. 
Suspecting there were plans not only to deploy Philip- 
pines troops to Iraq but also to expand U.S. military 
presence in the land of their roots, Filipino youth car- 
ried signs bearing exhortations like, “Kalayaan Ipag 
Laban!” (Fight For Freedom) and “Get The Hell Off 
Our Islands!” as they chanted, “Move, Bush, get out the 
way, get out the way, Bush, get out the way!” 

During the rally at Powell and Market Streets before 
the march, a young man representing the League of 
Filipino Students, based in San Francisco State Uni- 

Medicaid cuts 

Detroit, Mich.— Effective Oct. 1, there were 
severe cuts in Michigan’s Medicaid program. Medicaid 
will no longer fund dental care, hearing aids and bat- 
teries, podiatrist procedures, and chiropractic proce- 
dures. The only way that these procedures will still be 
funded is under extreme emergency conditions, or if 
the procedure was begun before Oct, 1. 

These procedures will affect people in many ways. 
Everyone needs dental coverage and most people on 
Medicaid cannot afford regular dental insurance. We 
don’t know how much or if Medicare will pick up what 
was cut from Medicaid. I know people that have foot 
problems where they have to see podiatrists. A friend of 
mine just had back surgery. Right now she is seeing a 
doctor, but she may need chiropractic care later and 
Medicaid will not cover that. I myself use a hearing aid 
and have to have batteries. The expense, right now isn’t 
too bad but who knows what will come along eventual- 
ly. If I were to need a new hearing aid the cost would be 
quite high. 

The Republicans have waged cutbacks against the 
poor many times before and there seems to be no end. 
Jennifer Granholm, who is Michigan’s Governor, has 
issued these cuts and is a Democrat— which goes to 
show that the Democrats are not helping the poor 
either. I’ve tried to explain to many people before that 
this is just another way the capitalists have reared 
their ugly heads. We need to overthrow the capitalistic 
system in a total revolution— that is, a Marxist- 
Humanist revolution. 

—Dan, Michigan 


versify, spoke about the separation between the people 
and these two presidents. He pointed out that neither 
were elected (Arroyo was installed by government offi- 
cials after scandal forced Joseph Estrada out), and that 
both come from the wealthiest 5% of their countries. 

The class divide is showing its destructive conse- 
quences on the ground in Manila. According to an Oct. 
17 San Francisco Chronicle article houses in shanty- 
towns along Bush’s tour route have been razed by gov- 
ernment bulldozers. ■ A middle-aged father of three, 
whose house was leveled merely because it was visible 
from the building where Bush is to address the Philip- 
pine Congress, said, “Nobody from the outside is going 
to believe this— that people had their homes demol- 
ished for so short a visit by this guy, Bush.” 

Atley Chock of the Asian and Pacific Islander Coali- 
tion Against War sees such acts as “no different than 
what is going on in other Asian countries such as 
Japan and India where their governments have so 
readily bought into American imperialism.” He quoted 
Edward Said’s comment on Arab leaders giving in to 
U.S. political pressure: “This is a truly colossal failure 
of nerve, dignity and self-solidarity.” 

I was reminded of a passage in The Wretched of the 
Earth where Frantz Fanon said of the educated class- 
es that “the lack of practical links between them and 
the mass of the people, their laziness, and, let it be 
said, their cowardice at the decisive moment of the 
struggle will give rise to tragic mishaps.” 

—David Mizuno’Oto 
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Retirees blow whistle 
on Congressman 

Bakersfield, Calif.— Oct. 10 turned into a red- 
letter day for Bakersfield and Congressman Bill Wil- 
son, who has represented that conservative congres- 
sional district for longer than anyone can remember. 
Wilson, who has spent his congressional career trying 
to get rid of Medicare, had an office visit by a delega- 
tion of 254 people from the Alliance for Retired Ameri- 
cans (ARA), a new organization of retirees now being 
set up on a national basis by the AFL-CIO. 

The theme was “Blow the Whistle on Bill Wilson” for 
his mission against Medicare, and there was a tasteful 
white plastic whistle on a gala red ribbon hanging 
around every neck. Television cameras were on hand 
for what may well have been the first ever grassroots 
visit to Wilson’s office. The congressman was in Wash- 
ington despite prior notification of the visit, and 
nobody in his office appeared to defend his stance on 
Medicare. Undismayed, the visitors sang songs, blew 
their whistles, paraded with their “save Medicare” ban- 
ners and posed politely for the media cameras. Their 
point was well made. 

ARA people in Bakersfield had their ranks augment- 
ed by busloads of concerned seniors from Los Angeles, 
Fresno, San Jose, Sacramento and the East Bay. 
Although picket lines and mass political protest are 
routine in Northern California venues, for Bakersfield, 
long an agribusiness bastion, this visit was an event. 

The ARA is urging that Congress not pass a 
Medicare bill this session. One Medicare bill from the 
House and one from the Senate are now in conference 
committee charged with the task of reconciling them. 
Because the effect of this legislation would be to begin 
the process of privatizing Medicare, progressive mem- 
bers of Congress are working to defeat it. 

—Retiree, Oakland, Calif. 

Today's imperialism 

(Continued from page 5) 

That the rate of profit has fallen even as productivity 
has risen confirms Marx’s argument that “The rate of 
profit does not fall because labor becomes less produc- 
tive, but because it becomes more productive.”(6) 

Marx’s point was that capitalism is not only about 
the production of material wealth, but also about the 
production of value. The magnitude of value is deter- 
mined by the amount of socially necessary labor time 
that it takes to produce comihodities. There is always 
a contradiction between producing for material wealth 
and producing for value. As productivity rises, more 
goods are produced in the same unit of time, and so the 
value of each commodity falls. The increase In materi- 
al wealth corresponds with a decline in the magnitude 
of value. Costs of production fall and prices (and prof- 
its) tend to fall as a result. 

fh response, capitalists try to boost productivity, 
since the greater the output, the easier it is to realize 
the value of their investment. Productivity is general- 
ly increased by introducing labor saving devices. The 
resulting growth in productivity, however, reproduces 
the problem, since the growth in material wealth leads 
to a further decrease in the value of each commodity. 
Capitalism is based on a treadmill effect, in which the 
system is driven toward constant technological inno- 
vation at the expense of living labor to resolve a prob- 
lem that only gets reproduced on an ever-higher level. 

In sum, though the U.S. rules the world economy, its 
dominance rests on shaky foundations. It may try to 
turn its debtor status into an asset by borrowing all 
this foreign capital, but that still puts it deeper into 
debt, and debts eventually have to be repaid. 

So how can the U.S. still claim to rule the roost? It’s 
due not just to economics. It’s also due to the failure of 
the revolutions of the past century to create a new soci- 
ety and the refusal of much of today’s Left to support 
genuine straggles for freedom and democracy. This has 
enabled the U.S. to appropriate the fruits of popular 
struggles against tyranny for its own false purposes: 
There are many examples of this, such as the way the 
U.S. has coopted the Kurdish leadership in Iraq. 

Yet we must not overstate U.S. strength even on this 
level. For the lies and miscalculations that have char- 
acterized the U.S. war in Iraq, along with the deterio- 
rating economy at home, is leading to growing anger 
against the system by workers and youth around the 
U.S.— including by many who are in the military. We 
can’t speak to this growing ferment unless we project a 
comprehensive alternative to the present system. It’s a 
task which defines the reason for being of an organi- 
zation like News and Letters Committees. 

NOTES 

1. See “Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 2003- 
2004: War, Resistance, and the Need for a New Alternative,” 
News & Letters, July 2003. 

2. “War and Peace,” The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
no. 2789. 

3. “The Internal Situation in the Fourth International” 
[May 1951], The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, no. 1413. 

4. “America wins the prize with a supermarket sweep,” by 
Robert Gordon, Financial Times [London], August 20, 2003. 

5. Super Imperialism, by Michael Hudson (London: Pluto 
Press, 2002), p. 30. 

6. Marx’s Capital, Vol. Ill (New York: Vintage, 1981), p. 
347. 
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What's behind China's space mission? 


by Kevin A. Barry 

At the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation forum in 
Bangkok, China strode forth with greater claims to 
global power than ever before. While still a long way 
behind the U.S. militarily, and both the U.S. and Japan 
economically, China’s dramatic dispatch of an astro- 
naut into orbit the week before created a sense of awe 
among the other nations at the summit. 

With its space feat, China became only the third 
nation to put a human being into space. While many 
downplayed its importance, since Russia and the U.S. 
had done so 40 years ago, these observers did not usu- 
ally note the fact that, like the U.S. and Russian space 
programs, China’s has important military purposes. 
Thus, the astronaut Yang Liwei returned to earth, but 
he left behind an orbital module capable of monitoring 
the U.S. military from space. As the Pentagon warned 
last summer, China is likely to develop “improved mil- 
itary space systems in the 2010-2020 time frame.” 

Back on earth, China’s economic growth rate, 8.5% 
for the first nine months of 2003, may really be closer 
to 11-12%, the Financial Times reported on Oct. 18-19. 
This is the highest rate of economic expansion in the 


Religious intolerance 

In mid-October, it came to light that a U.S. army 
general, William Boykin, has been speaking in uni- 
form at Christian fundamentalist gatherings, where 
he has stated that Muslims worship “an idol” rather 
than a “real God.” Bush administration officials 
refused to criticize Boykin, who helps coordinate their 
“war on terrorism” from the Pentagon. 

During the same week, Malaysian Prime Minister 
Mahathir Mohamed told a gathering of the 57-member 
Organization of the Islamic Conference, “Today the 
Jews rule the world by proxy.” His speech was greeted 
by thunderous applause and supported in public state- 
ments by officials from Egypt and Yemen, as well as 
President Hamid Karzai of Afghanistan. 

Also during this period, there were howls of indig- 
nation from conservatives over the fact that Pope John 
Paul II was “passed over” for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
While the Pope speaks abstractly of peace often 
enough, few leaders have done more by their actions to 
undermine peace and human rights. 

• In the 1980s, the Pope attacked the Central Amer- 
ican democratic and revolutionary movements, as well 
as theology of liberation, giving ideological cover to 
Ronald Reagan’s vicious Contra War against 
Nicaragua. 

• During the same period, he formed a triumvirate 
with Reagan and Margaret Thatcher, as they sought to 
roll back the gains of the 1960s on the rights of women, 
gays, and lesbians. . 

• To this day, the Pope opposes all forms of abortion 
and contraception, even the use of condoms to prevent 
AIDS. As Polly Toynbee wrote in the Manchester 
Guardian of Oct. 17: “No one can compute how many 
people have died” as a result of his pressure on gov- 
ernments and NGOs, “but it is reasonable to suppose 
that these unseen, uncounted deaths at his hand 
would match those of any self-respecting tyrant or dic- 
tator.” 

• Even when the Pope has done something positive, 
like apologizing for the Church’s anti-Semitism, he has 
combined this with efforts to beatify some of the worst 
anti-Semites, like Pope Pius IX (who kidnapped a Jew- 
ish child in 1858), or Pius XII, who remained silent (or 
worse) in the face of Nazism. 

• Even when the Pope has supported liberatory 
movements, like Poland’s Solidarnosc in the 1980s, he 
has favored the most fanatically religious tendencies 
in those movements. 


world. 

While President Hu Jintao encouraged the Chinese 
masses to bask in the nationalistic glow of their con- 
quest of space, he has also sought to dampen class ten- 
sions in other ways as well. These include speaking 
publicly about “the excessive widening of the income 
gap.” Here Hu Was certainly not exaggerating, for 
there is widespread fear that China’s rapid growth car- 
ries with it deep social cleavages, which could be exac- 
erbated by the coming economic slowdown that many 
predict. There is also the danger of a meltdown of the 
banking system, if China accedes to U.S. pressure to 
allow the value of its currency to climb. 

Over 100 million migrant workers, who are treated 
like foreigners in their own country, form the lowest- 
paid and most desperate part of the urban proletariat. 
Most of them young, with some actually locked up like 
slaves in their factories, these workers often toil for a 
pittance for subcontractors of the multinationals. A 
corrupt Communist Party and government bureaucra- 
cy connives in these practices, ignoring even the mini- 


Protests in Bolivia 



Protesters blockading the roads in El Alto, Bolivia in 
opposition to the sale of natural gas to multinational 
corporations. (See story, page 1 .) 


Chechnya elections 

Russia staged sham elections in October in an 
attempt to give a veneer of legality to its genocidal 
occupation of Chechnya. Since 2000, when Russia re- 
launched its war of conquest against this predomi- 
nantly Muslim and linguistically distinct people that 
has long sought an independent state, it is estimated 
that up to 100,000 Chechens have been killed, out of a 
population of only one million. 

The elections gave official sanction to the rule of 
Akhmad Kadyrov, a widely hated Chechen turncoat. 
Russian authorities boosted the sparse turnout for this 
essentially one-candidate election by allowing mem- 
bers of their 100,000-strong occupation army to vote 
for Kadyrov. 

Over the past year, as Russian President Vladimir 
Putin has justified his Chechen War as part of the 
globed “war against terrorism,” both the U.S. and the 
European Union, which used to raise mild questions 
about Chechnya, have grown silent. Their silence has 
been abetted by the tragic resort to suicide attacks on 
Russian civilians by desperate Chechen fighters. 


mal existing labor jaws. . . 

In rural areas, the source of these forced migrants, 
new peasant movements have sprung up. In an article 
on “Organized Peasant Struggles and Their Political 
Risks” that appeared this summer in the journal, 
Zhanlue yu guanii (Strategy and Management), Yu 
Jianrong of the Academy of Social Sciences pointed to 
growing unrest, especially in Hunan Province. (No 
Chinese would need to be reminded that it was con- 
cerning Hunan thjat Mao Zedong wrote his famous 
1927 “Report” exteilling the revolutionary potential of 
the peasantry.) A new generation of peasant activists 
has emerged to oppose local mafias, which, in league 
with corrupt officials, are cheating peasants of their 
land. Some of these activists have characterized their 
situation as “a modem serfdom.” 

Proof of Serbia role in 
Srebrenica massacre 

New evidence of Serbian genocide keeps surfacing 
at the International War Crimes Tribunal in The 
Hague. The most decent example was the October tes- 
timony by Dragan Obrenovic, a Bosnian Serb brigade 
commander, and Momir Nikolic, an intelligence officer. 
Their testimony concerned the July 1995 Srebrenica 
massacre of 7,0001 Bosnian Muslim men and boys that 
was carried out under the orders of General Ratko 
Mladic, who reported directly to Milosevic. Mladic, an 
indicted war criminal who is still considered a hero in 
Serbia, remains in hiding. 

Nikolic testified in October about how he received a 
direct order from Mladic to kill all the Bosnian Muslim 
men who had fallen into their hands after Serbian 
forces overran Srebrenica. Nikolic transmitted those 
orders down the line to men like Obrenovic, who car- 
ried them out. Nikolic also supervised subsequent 
efforts to dig tip the bodies and hide them, in an effort 
to thwart any future war crimes prosecutions. 

Both Nikolic and Obrenovic have pleaded guilty to 
crimes against humanity and have testified in hopes of 
mitigating their sentences. This and other new testi- 
mony has come, despite years of stonewalling by the 
Serbian military and government, abetted ideological- 
ly by the International Committee to Defend Slobodan 
Milosevic, headed in the U.S. by the neo-Stalinist 
writer Michael Parenti. Unfortunately, the - overly 
scrupulous judges at Milosevic’s trial’ have rarely 
allowed direct testimony by Serbian war criminals 
who have already pleaded guilty, not even from former 
Bosnian Serb President Biljana Plavsic, who received 
her orders directly from Milosevic. 

Brazil’s homeless 

In recent months, the urban Movement of Homeless 
Workers (MTST), a smaller counterpart to the rural 
Movement of the Landless (MST), has been on the 
move. In Sao Bernardo do Campo, a suburb of Sao 
Paulo, MTST members took over vacant land. The 
now-governing Workers’ Party was bom in Sao Bernar- 
do in the 1980s,! out of struggles by Luis Ignacio da 
Silva (Lula), now Brazil’s president. 

Over the summer, 1,500 families occupied land 
owned by Volkswagen in Sao Bernardo, before being 
evicted by court order. “The media accuse us of endan- 
gering democracy by our actions. The opposite is true. 
It is precisely this that the social movements want to 
re-establish by giving the poor the full status of citi- 
zens. Lula should hold to his election promises” to aid 
the homeless and landless, stated Flavio Francisco, an 
18-year-old MTST leader. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ====== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
.strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism,, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew, Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

Ih opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety; we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
out Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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